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THE    NEW    YEAR. 
By  the  Eev.  EiCHARD  Glover,  Bristol. 


X)[7TE  pause  as  we  cross  the  line  between  the  Old  and  New  Years. 
^  ^  The  Past  rounds  itself  into  a  more  perfect  whole :  The 
Future  takes  more  definite  and  exacting  proportions.  A  sense  of 
loss  rises  with  the  retrospect,  and  of  solicitude  with  the  forecast.  In 
the  best  efforts  of  the  past  there  is  something  to  regret,  and  in  its 
best  joys  something  to  impair  our  satisfaction.  As  life  advances  we 
become  less  sure  of  being  equal  to  the  strain  we  may  meet  with. 
"  We  fear  as  we  enter  into  the  cloud  *'  of   sacred  vamieness  and 
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uncertainty  which  lies  before  us.  And  yet,  deeper,  than  any  regret, 
and  stronger  than  any  solicitude,  should  be  the  gladness  of  .the  hope 
with  which  we  march  onward.  The  Past  has  been  more  full  of  mercy 
than  of  faults.  We  do  not  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  time  as  those  Uiat 
have  no  hope.  We  bury  it  in  hope  of  a  resurrection^  iu  which  all  its  . 
better  activity  shall  reappear  in  blessed  regards  and  in  eternal 
results  of  uood.  The  flight  of  time  itself  comforts  us.  "  Now  is  our  . 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed."  .  The  Night  is  far  spjnt — 
the  Day  is  at  hand.  With  the  flight  of  years,  the  Morning  comes  .on 
apace.      Home  grows  nearer.      We  are  Pilgrims  of  the  Light— daily 
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nearing  the  everlasting  joy.      And  as  we  go,  the  Brightness  increases 
and  the  Hope  rises  higher. 

Leaving  much  behind  us,  there  is  one  thing  we  do  not  leave — ^we 
do  not  leave  our  God.  "  Be  content,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  "  with 
such  things  as  ye  have ;  for  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee." 
Fortune  may  have  vanished — He  is  left ;  friends  may  be  stricken 
down — He  survives ;  strength  may  be  impaired — ^He  remains ;  there 
may  be  a  lonesome  and  weary  path  before  us — He  will  be  with  us 
throughout  it  all.  And  as  we  shall  have  His  presence,  so  our  cir- 
cumstances shall  be  of  His  ordering.  We  shall  not  meet  all  we 
wish  in  the  future,  but  we  shall  meet  all  we  need.  It  will  be  some- 
times Green  Pastures,  and  sometimes  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  But 
the  selection  will  be  marked  by  Divinest  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Love. 
No  least  trial  wiU  light  on  us  without  our  Father ;  so  that  we  move 
onward  to  a  succession  of  mercies  carefully  adjusted  to  our  need. 
*'  Xo  good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  those  that  walk  uprightly." 
If  we  are  labouring  for  Him — in  our  families,  shops,  churches,  in 
any  of  His  many  ways  of  usefulness — ^we  shall  find  He  deems  "  the 
labourer  worthy  of  his  hire ; "  and  very  richly  cares  for  those  who  care 
for  Him.  So  that  we  may  go  forward  to  the  New  Year  without 
sorrow  that  so  much  of  life  is  gone,  and  may  look  forward  without 
regret  that  so  little'of  power  is  with  us  for  our  work.  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,"  is  His  gracious,  heartening  word — ^sufficient  itself 
to  change  the  Shadow  of  Death  into  Morning. 

Unsolicitous  about  our  experience,  we  ought  yet  to  be  solicitous 
obout  our  duty  and  our  action.  "  Teach  me  Thy  law  graciously  "  is 
the  prayer  of  David  and  of  every  wise  man.  To  see  our  duties  is  to 
see  the  things  which  are  the  safety,  the  honour,  yea,  the  very  essence 
uE  life.  We  lose  more  than  gold  when  we  miss  the  sight  of  any 
duty.  We  need  not  be  afraid  to  inquire  into  it,  for  each  man's  duty 
is  measured  out  according  to  his  power.  The  duty  of  a  child  is  not 
the  duty  of  a  man,  nor  the  duty  of  the  unlettered  that  of  the  refined. 
Xo  more  is  expected  of  us  than  can  be  easily  done.  God  does  not 
exact  the  full  tale  of  bricks  were  He  has  not  given  straw.  But  a 
I  acious  reasonableness  governs  all  His  requirements,  and  all  He  asks 
^  us  is  what  we  can  easily  render.     The  good  Shepherd  does  not 
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overdrive  the  sheep.  He  says,  "  Come  and  rest  awhile/'  as  well  as 
^'go  and  work."  We  need  not,  therefore,  fear  any  excessive  demand. 
He  is  not  a  hard  Master ;  but  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden 
light  And  not  fearing  to  ask  our  duty,  it  is  above  all  things  wise 
to  do  so.  There  will  be  little  well  done,  if  there  be  no  wise  planning 
previously.  The  single  eye,  the  clear  aim,  fills  the  whole  body 
with  light.  A  course  carefully  thought  out  would  make  action  pro- 
gressive instead  of  desultory.  There  would  be  the  cumulative  wealth 
of  a  continuous  purpose.  There  would  be  freedom  from  the  variable- 
ness of  those  who  act  on  impulse  or  from  force  of  circumstances. 
There  is  always  something  to  improve,  something  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  repeating,  some  neglect  that  we  should  remedy. 

We  have  never  discharged  all  our  debt  to  our  Redeemer,  nor  met 
all  the  legitimate  claims  of  our  fellowmen.  The  mood  has  been  too 
secular,  and  the  example  too  dull  and  selfish.  It  were  not  wise  to 
continue  so.  All  goodness  is,  like  mercy,  twice  blessed — ^to  him  who 
practises,  and  him  who  profits  by  it ;  and  all  neglect  is  twice  cursed, 
to  ourselves  first,  and  to  others  who  more  immediately  are  affected  by  it. 
How  much  might  be  done  in  the  New  Year  if,  without  any  undue 
strain,  we  calmly  set  ourselves  to  the  task  set  for  and  revealed  to  us 
by  our  gracious  God !  If  we  loosed  ourselves  from  the  bands  of  our 
neck,  and  shook  ourselves  from  the  dust  of  indolent  repose,  and  tried 
to  hallow  life,  and  use  its  talents,  how  much  of  good  would  be  accom- 
plished ?  Our  effort  would  brighten  our  own  existence.  Our  doing 
the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven  would  be  meat  and  drink  to  us.  Joys 
that  had  fled  our  sluggish  spirits  would  return  with  their  nobler 
activity.  Peace  would  pervade  the  spirit  when  compassion  begins  to 
flow. 

The  Blessed  Spirit  of  all  Grace  enters  more  largely  the  life  that  is 
obedient  to  His  impulse,  and  fills  the  heart  the  more  he  uses  it. 
There  is  no  safety  except  in  obedient  action.  Sluggish  neglect  lays 
the  soul  open  to  all  kinds  of  injuries — to  doubt,  and  sin,  and  back- 
sliding. It  were,  therefore,  greatly  wise  that  we  should  look  forward 
to  the  New  Year — ^with  less  solicitude  about  our  experience,  and 
with  more  solicitude  about  our  duty.  Let  us  begin  the  year  with  the 
penitent  purpose  of  avoiding  former  faults, — with  the  feeling  that 
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we  are  here  as  servants  under  orders,  to  do  another's  will  not  our , 
own — ^and  with  the  grave  and  prayerful  decision  to  endeavour  to* 
achieve  the  highest  usefulness  we  can  attain ;  and  the  New  Year, 
whatever  it  brings,  will  be  indeed  a  happy  one. 

Let  us  especially  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  great  lines  of  Christian 
duty.  We  are  not  under  a  Levitical  code  requiring  manifold 
observances,  but  under  two  great  commandments — to  love  God  and 
love  our  neighbour.  In  both  to  love  as  Christ  loved.  Let  us  cherish 
love  Jo.  .our  Redeeming  God.  Seal  love  to  Him.  Fondness, 
preference,  enjoyment,  trust — ^let  these  enter  into  our  affection  for 
GU>d,  as  they  are  prime  elements  in  all  true  love  to  our  fellow  men. 
It  is  easier  to  love  Him  now  that  we  have  seen,  in  the  face  of  Christ, 

m 

His  glpry.  ,  But.  too  often  we  have  neglected  that  fellowship,  without 
which  affection .  invariably  declines, — have  onlv  come  to  Him  for 
what  we  waifted  Him  to  give,  not  for  Himself.        . 

,  Let  us  walk  with  God  more  closely  in  this  New  Year. .  Let  us  wait 
for  tiie  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  to  start  before  we  move :  let  us  be  on 
the  move  immediately  it  starts  and  shows  the  way.  Let  us  be  long 
enough  with  Him  for  His  influence  to  impress  and  mould  us.  Lett  our  I 
life  have  the^safety  and  force  and  beauty  which  come  from  the 
nearness  of  God's  friendly  presence.  Let  us  arise  and  shine  in  the 
glory  of  the  I^rd,  that  would  then  arise  and  shine  upon  us.  Let  us 
meditate  on  all  His  doings — from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary :  on  all  His 
teachings i^^on^aUHis  dealings  with  our  soul.  If  the  opening  year 
should  find  us  thus  increasingly  imbued  with  God.  living  and  moving 
and  having  pur  being  in  Him,  walking  with  Him,  because  loving 
Him,  thejfirst  great  element  and  condition  of  goodness  would  be 
realized  in  us.  And  then  let  us  try,  in  this  New  Year,  and  walk 
more.dpsely  witi  Man, — loving  him  and  seeking  him.  There  is  no 
test  more  subtle  and  true  of  rightness  of  feeling  than  this  power  of  , 
getting  lovingly  near  our  fellows.  Selfishness  divides  us  from  them  by 
sowing  suspi^iHis,  pride  hj  inflaming  contempt.  Passion  divides  us  ; 
from  them,  by  creating  impatience.      Unbelief,  by  forbidding  respect 

,But  evervman,  however. sijj^  is  our  Father's  child—prodigal  son, 
perhaps — but  still  son,  with  some  divinity  about  him ;  the  lowest 
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liave  some  latent  powers  of  a  better'  Kfe,.  while  in  varying  degree 
multitudes  that  none  can  number  exhibit  some  approach  to  ihe.b^uty 
of  God's  likeness.  Let  us  get  closer  to  them  ulL  ::I{^v^  moj^^  interest 
in  men— in  individuals ;  more  reverence,  more  charity  for  their  failures ; 

»  ••••if*  **'*'^'«tet  9'  *  I'* 

more  help  for  their  necessities ;  more  hope /of  their  waking  to  the 
better  life  of  goodness  and  of  faitli ;  more  appreciatioihand  imitation 
of  their  goodness.  If,  in  the  coming  year,  we  could  livein  neighbourly 
affection  with  all  we  meet,  how  inestimable  would  be 'the  value  of  tlie 
constant  unconscious  service  of  our  life !  Let  us  try  it ;  so  thatVhen 
the  eye  sees  us  it  may  bless  us,  and  when  the  ear  hears  us  .it  may 
bear  witness  to  us.  Let  us,  as  God  throws  opportunity  in  our  way, 
seek  to  share  our  Gospel  hopes,  our  common  mercies,  with  our  fellow 
men;  and  the  new  activities  of  love  and  joys  of  usefulness  will  make 
for  the  New  Year  a  sort  of  new  heavens  and  new  earth ;  so  bright  will 
the  former  glow  above  us,  and  so  beautiful  will  the  latter  appear  in  its 
genial  response  to  Christ -like  love.  Such  a  Happy  New  Year  be  to 
every  one  of  us.    ' 
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MONIOA  AND  AUOUSTINB.— Pakt  I.  "■;•  ' 
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IN  the  annals  of  the  Christian  Church  there  is  no  greater  name 
than  that  of  Aurelius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  remarkable  both  for  its  intellectual  and  its 
political  unrest  The  conflict  with  Arianism  was,  in  one  sense,  vir- 
tually closed;  its  abettors  were  diminished  in  numbers;  ; it  had 
^r^oualy  failed  to  establish  itself  as  the  orthodox  faith,  and  hence* 
forth  it  was  branded  as  a  heresy  and  schism.  •  But  while  Augustine 
was  still  a  lad,  another  and,  as  it  appeared,  a  more  deadly  struggle 
had  been  commenced.  The  Emperor  Julian  regarded '  Both  the 
Homoumsians  and  the  Homoaimans  with  haughty'  contempt^  and 
directed  against  Christianity  itself,  in  all  its  forms, 'this' great  influeu(ie 
of  his  imperial  position,  and  the  subtle  and,  perhaps/ more/dang^ 
strength  of  his  polished  butprejudicedintellect.^.  Juiiari  exertea  liim- 
self  to  his  utmost,  both  as  a  political  ruler  and  as  a  philosopher,  to 
destroy  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene,  and  to  revive  the  old  Paganism. 
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Tot  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  likely  to  succeed.  The  Church 
had  been  weakened  by  internal  dissensions.  The  patronage  of  Con- 
stantine  had  lowered  the  tone  of  its  spiritual  life,  made  Christianity 
fashionable^  and  attracted  to  it  vast  numbers  who  would  have 
scorned  to  look  at  it  had  it  not  received  the  stamp  of  royal  approba- 
tion. The  apostacy  of  Julian  naturally  produced  an  extensive  falling 
away.  In  the  estimation  of  courtiers,  and  of  all  devotees  of  fashion, 
the  merit  of  Christianity  had  vanished  with  the  royal  favour,  and  its 
claims  were  now  nullified.  Many  who  had  been  outwardly  attached 
to  the  Church  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  its  enemies,  and  were 
more  bitter  and  unscrupulous  in  their  opposition  than  the  old 
Pagans. 

The  prospects  of  the  Church  were  dark  and  cheerless,  but  events 
subsequently  proved  that  this  winnowing  time  was  a  source  of  incal- 
culable good,  directing  attention  to  that  which  was  deeper  than  all 
outward  diversities,  and  more  momentous  than  all  forms.  The  apostacy 
of  Juh'an  was,  in  fact,  a  means  of  purifying  and  strengthpning  the 
Church,  of  hastening  the  more  complete  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
the  Empire,  and  of  heralding  a  brighter  day. 

The  graphic  pages  of  Gibbon  bear  witness  to  the  political  turbu- 
lence of  the  age — the  plots  and  counterplots  in  reference  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  imperial  throne — the  lawlessness,  the  licentiousness, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  army — the  movements  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  nations  of  the  north,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other 
Teutonic  tribes  who  menaced  and  at  length  destroyed  the  Empire. 
The  sacking  of  Home  by  Alaric  sent  a  shock  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  prevalent  feeling  in  regard  to  it  was  expressed 
in  no  exaggerated  form  by  Jerome.  "  A  terrible  rumour  reaches  me 
from  the  west,  telling  of  Eome  besieged,  bought  for  gold ;  besieged 
again,  life  and  propeity  perishing  together.  My  voice  falters,  sobs 
stifle  the  words  I  dictate;  for  she  is  a  captive — that  city  which 
enthralled  the  world."  It  was  this  event  which  occasioned  the 
greatest  of  all  Augustine's  writings,  the  De  Civitate  Deiy  in  which  he 
reveals  the  splendid  vision  he  has  had  of  the  City  of  God  descending 
out  of  heaven  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  and  shows  how,  that 
notwithstanding  the  crumbling  away  of  old  and  venerable  institutions, 
there  is  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  But  we  refer  to  it  here 
only  as  an  indication  of  the  conditions  amid  which  his  life  was  spent 

He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  the  contemporary  of  remarkable 
men.  Athanasius — a  grand  and  stately  figure,  who  proved  that  he 
could  hold  his  faith  against  the  world— died  when  Augustine  was 
three  and  twenty ;  Jerome  was,  according  to  one  account,  eight  or 
nine  years,  and  according  to  another,  twenty-five  years  his  senior. 
He  was  eight  or  nine  years  younger  than  the  renowned  Chrysostom, 
and  among  other  venerable  names  of  the  same  epoch  are  those  of 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.    But  in  this 
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brilliant  galaxy,  Augustine's  is  the  brightest  name.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  shines  '^  as  a  sun  amid  the  stars." 

We  are  far  from  being  unqualified  eulogists  of  this  great  Pather. 
With  many  of  his  opinions  we  utteriy  disagree.  His  ecclesiasticism 
and  sacramentarianism  were  unscriptural  and  pernicious.  His  con- 
ceptions of  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  were 
crude,  and  in  some  respects  childish ;  his  scholarship  was  far  from 
perfect.  But  to  characterise  his  works  as  the  semi-Mohammedan, 
Dr.  Draper  has  done,  as  "  an  incoherent  dream,'*  is  simply  absurd — 
the  result  of  unpardonable  ignorance  or  invincible  prejudice.  If 
Augustine  had  not  the  scientific  enlightenment  of  our  modem  savants, 
he  could  handle  the  profoundest  metaphysical  problems  with  an  ease 
and  agility  which  few  men  of  any  age  have  rivalled.  His  subtle 
intellect  anticipated  in  a  surprising  degree  some  of  the  boasted  specu- 
lations of  recent  days.  As  a  dialectician,  a  reasoner  of  broad  grasp 
and  keen  logical  force,  he  has  had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  His 
lofty  genius,  his  fine  spiritual  insight,  his  shrewd  practical  sense, 
should,  at  any  rate,  protect  him  from  small-minded  sneers.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  for  men  to  assume  for  themselves  an  exclusive  possession 
of  wisdom — a  more  difficult  thing  to  give  proof  of  the  assumption ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  our  advanced  critics  would  modestly  remember 
this,  and  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions.  The  doctrines  of 
Augustine  have  been  as  widely  accepted  in  the  Protestant  churches 
as  in  the  Bomish ;  and  no  man  could  have  retained  the  influence 
which  he  has  exercised  for  fifteen  centuries  if  he  had  been  nothing 
better  than  an  incoherent  dreamer.  The  breadth  of  Augustine's 
worldly  culture  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  intense  and  fervid  zeal.  It 
has  been  truly  contended  that,  "  Whatever  is  said  in  Plato  lives  in 
Augustine,"  and  the  Church  of  Christ  owes  to  this  African  bishop  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  cannot  easily  be  discharged.  In  the  days 
when  Bome  was  relapsing  into  the  old  and  effete  Paganism — ^when 
the  framework  of  political  and  social  life  was  shaken  to  its  very  base 
— ^he  successfully  mediated  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between 
reason  and  faith,  and  prepared  the  way  for  other  and  higher  develop- 
ments than  he  himself  clearly  saw. 

The  earlier  part  of  Augustine's  life  was,  as  is  well-known,  spent  in 
gross  and  debasing  sin.  His  Gonfesstojis,  which  unveil  to  us  the 
struggles  of  his  inner  being,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  wonder- 
ful productions  of  the  human  mind.  We  seem  to  know  him  better 
and  more  intimately  than  we  know  many  of  the  men  with  whom  we 
are  in  daily  contact  The  doors  of  his  heart  are  here  thrown  open 
Without  reserve  or  disguise  lie  shows  us  who  and  what  nranner  of  man 
he  was,  and  we  can  follow  him  minutely  through  all  that  part  of  his 
strange  and  eventful  career  to  which  his  Confessions  refer. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  is  exceedingly  beautiful  But  the  most 
touching  and  suggestive  part  of  it  is  that  which  relates  to  his  mother, 
Monica,  who  was  certainly,  under  God,  the  main  instrument  in  efiecting 
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this  great  change.  In  his  Confessions,  Augustine  has  given  ua  a 
delightful  sketch  of  this  saintly  woman,  on  which  all  succeeding  ages 
have  gazed  with  rapt  and  reverent  attention.  The  son  became  more 
illustrious  and  renowned  than  the  mother,  but  their  names  are  insepar- 
ably linked. together,  and  both  will  be  held  in  eternal  remembmnce. 
Augustine  has,  in, more  places  than  one,  expressed  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  the  lines  of  holy  George  Herbert : — 

From  thee  my  birth  :  through  thee  my  second  birth, 
Twice  mother  to  me — showing  heaven  on  earth, 
That,  here  and  there,  I  might  thy  praise 
In  song  still  grateful  raise. 

Great  men,  we  are  told,  have,  as  a  rule,  had  remarkable  mothers, 
and  the  rule  operates  as  widely  in  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  intellectual 
sphere.  Not  to  mention  instances  supplied,  by  the  Scriptures, 
students  of  Ecclesiastical  History  will  remember  how  Nonna,  by  her 
devout  and  consistent  life,  won  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  her  husband 
Gregory,  who  became  a  devoted  bishop,  and  that  their  more  distin- 
guished son,  Gr^ory  of  Nazianzus,  was  led  to  give  himself  to  Christ 
through  the  same  means.  Not  many  teachers  of  the  early  church 
are  more  deservedly  honoured  than  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed 
oratQr.  For  his  noble  Christian  character  he  was,  humanly  speaking, 
indebted  to  the  careful  education,  the  pure  and  unselfish  example  of 
his  mother  Anthusa,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  she 
was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  resolved  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  this 
great  aim.  Innumerable  instances  of  a  siniilar  kind  are  furnished  by 
medieval  and  modem  biographers.  The  lives,  of  Alexander  Ewing, 
William  Brock,  and  James  Hinton — to  take  three  of  the  most  recent— 
strongly  confirm  this  old  rule ;  nor  can  we  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
gready  as  Christianity  has  been  advanced  by  learned  defences,  scholarly 
expositions  and  eloquent  sermons,  it  owes  far  more  to  the  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  influences  of  domestic  and  social  piety — ^to  the  prayers, 
xixe;  pleadings,  and  the  Christ-like  lives  of  the  faithful  who  were 
inot  famous. 

Of  Monic-a's  early  life  we  know  little.  Augustine  tells  us  that  her 
home  was  the  house  of  one  of  God's  faithful  ones.  She  was  brought 
•up  under  Christian  -  discipline,  ^'  Yet  this  good  discipline  did  she  not 
.attribute  so  much  to  the  diligence  of  her  mother  as  that  of  a  certain 
•decrepid  maid-servant,  who  had  carried  about  her  father  when  an 
infant,  as  little  ones  are  wont  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  elder 
girls.  .  .  .  There  was  committed  to  her  the  care  of  her  master's 
daughters,  which  she  with  diligence  performed,  and  was  earnest  in 
restraining  them  when  necessary  iivith  a  holy  severity,  and  instructing 
them  with  a  sober  sagacity." 

Monica's  husband,  Patricius,  was  a  burgess  of  Thagaste,  a  muni- 
cipal town  of  N  umidia — a  man  of  some  education,  but  of  a  violent 
temper  and  immoral  habits.  Monica  patiently  endured  the  evils 
which  hid  ill-conduct  inflicted  on  her,  never  resisted  him  either  in 
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deed  or  in  word  when  he  was  angry.  ''  But  as  soon  as  he  was  grown 
calm,  and  she  saw  a  fitting  moment,  she  would  give  him  a  reason  for 
her  conduct  should  he  havel>een  excited  without  cause."  In  Uke 
manner  her  mother-in-law; .  who  had  been  cruelly  prejudiced  a^ijist 
her,  was  won  over  to  a  cordial  and  affectionate  regard.  All  who  knew 
her  recognised  in  her  holy  conversation  the  presence  of  God,  and  in 
her  case  as  in  so  many  others  it  was  found  that — 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 

Persuades,  when  speaking  fails.  ,   .     ... 

Some  time  before  his  deaths  Patricius  was  converted  to  ORrist,  and 
great  was  Monica's  joy  at  this  answer  to  her  prayers.  As  a  loving 
and  faithful  wife  she  felt  her  happiness  complete,  and  the  next  great 
longing  of  her  life  was  that  she  might  be  similarly  blessed  in  her 
children. - ^ . 

Augustine  was  bom  in  the  year  354,  and  from  the  first  Monica 
regarded  him  as  a  gift  from  God,  and  sought  to  train  him  for  His 
service.  At  school,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  testimony,  he  was  idle, 
neglectful  of  his  studies,  and  in  other  ways  indifferent  Once  he  had, 
while  yet  a  boy,  a  dangerous  illness,  and  solicited  baptism.  But  to 
this  his  mother  would  not  consent — wisely,  as  we  think,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  shared  with  her  son  unscriptural  and  super- 
stitious notions  of  "  the  life-giving  sacraments,"  and  of  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  removed  from  Thagaste 
to  Madaura,  a  distance  of  twenty  mUes,  where  the  ediicatioiial  advan- 
tages were  greater,  and  the  temptations  also  keener.  The  counsels  of 
his  mother  were,  for  the  time,  forgotten.  ."  Behold  with  wha.t  com- 
panions I  walked  the  streets  of  Babylon,  in.  whose  filth  I..\eas.rolledas 
if  in  cinnamon  and  precious  ointments."  His  father  died  about  this 
time  (371),  and  haying  left  Madaura,  Augustine  proceeded  to  Car- 
thage *'  ^here  a  cauldron  of  unholy  loves  bubbled  up  all  around " 
him,  and  his  way  was  teset  with  snares. 

Carthage  was  now  the  second  city  of  the  empire — an  essentially 
Soman  city,  the  Bome  of  Africa.  It  was  renowned  for  its  material 
splendour,  its  streets  glittering  with  gold  and  gay  with  marbles.  It 
vied  with  Bome  in  the  grandeur  of  its  theatrical  and  gladiatorial 
shows,  in  its  sensuality  and  luxury,  and  formed  a  very  sink  of  iniquity. 
It  was,  perhaps,  an  over-dangerous  experiment  to  send  this  fiery  and 
impetuous  youth  into  a  city  so  utterly  given  over  to  amuseinent  and 
'vice ;  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptations  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  When  he  was  oidy  eighteen  years  of  age  he  took  a 
ccncubine,  who  lived  with  him  thirteen  years,  and  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Adeodatus— a  youth  of  rare  genius  and  noble  character. 

Augustine  was  awakened  to  more  serious  thought,  and  led  to  desire 
a  higher  good  than  pleasure ;  the  needs  of  his  spiritual  nature  were 
brought  clearly  before  him,  by  his  perusal  of  the  "  Hortensius  "  of 
CidWb— a  work  which  awakened  though  it  was  powerleiss 'to  satisfy 
{lis  noblest  desires.    He  dtlig^tly  pursued  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but 
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despised  them  on  account  of  their  simplicity  of  style.  "They 
appeared  to  me  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  dignity  of  TuUy : 
for  my  inflated  pride  shunned  their  style,  nor  could  the  sharpness  of 
my  wit  perceive  their  inner  meaning.  Yet  truly  were  they  such  as 
would  develop  in  little  ones ;  but  I  scorned  to  be  a  little  one,  and, 
swollen  with  pride,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  great  one."  He  was 
next  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  Manichaean  heresy,  and  for  the 
next  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  life  continued  in  association  with  these 
ancient  rationalists — teaching  rhetoric,  lecturing  and  writing  on  the 
fair,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  but  remaining  far  away  from  the 
spirituality  of  Christ 

And  what,  in  the  meantime,  do  we  learn  of  Monica  ?  Her  early  and 
constantly-repeated  instructions  were  apparently  in  vain ;  her  warn- 
ings and  persuasions  were  alike  ignored.  But  not  for  a  moment  did 
she  lose  heart,  or  desist  from  her  efforts  and  prayers.  Her  confidence 
in  her  son's  conversion  remained  unshaken.  Let  us  listen  to  that 
son's  testimony  on  this  point : — 

Thou  sendest  Thine  hand  from  above,  and  drewest  my  soul  out  of  that  profound 
darkness,  when  my  mother,  Thy  faithful  one,  wept  to  Thee  on  my  benalf  more 
tian  mothers  are  wont  to  weep  tne  bodily  deaths  of  their  children.  For  she  saw- 
that  I  was  dead  by  the  faith  and  spirit  she  had  from  Thee,  and  Thou  heardest  her, 

0  Lord.  Thou  heardest  her  and  d^pisedst  not  her  tears,  when  pouring  down 
they  watered  the  eaith  imder  her  eyes  m  every  ^lace  where  yiie  prayed  ;  yea,  Thou 
hecidest  her.  For  whence  was  tnat  dream  with  which  Thou  consoleast  her,  so 
that  she  pennitted  me  to  live  with  her,  and  to  have  my  meals  at  the  same  table  in 
the  house,  which  she  had  begun  to  avoid,  hating  and  detesting  the  blasphemies  of 
my  errors.  For  she  saw  herself  standing  on  a  certain  wooden  rule  and  a  bright 
youth  advancing  towards  her,  joyous  and  smiling  upon  her,  whilst  she  was 
grieving  and  bowed  down  with  sorrow.  But  he  having  inquired  of  her  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow  and  daily  weeping  (he  wishing  to  teach — as  is  their  wont — and  nol; 
to  be  taught),  and  she  answering  it  was  my  perdition  she  was  lamenting,  he  bade 
her  rest  contented,  and  told  her  to  behold  ana  see  that  "  where  she  was  there  was 

1  also."    And  when  she  looked  she  saw  me  standing  on  the  same  rule 

Whence  was  this,  aL?o,  that  when  she  naiTated  this  vision  to  me,  and  I  tried  to 

put  this  construction  on  it,  "  that  she  rather  should  not  despair  of  being  some  day 
what  I  was,"  she  immediately,  without  hesitation,  replied,  "  No,  for  it  was  not 
told  me  that  where  he  is  there  snalt  thou  be,  but  where  thou  art  there  shall  he  be.** 
I  confess  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  (and  often  have  I 
spoken  of  this),  Thy  answer  through  my  watchful  mother,  that  .'^he  was  not  dis- 
quieted by  the  specionsness  of  my  false  mterpretation,  and  saw  in  a  moment  what 
was  to  be  seen,  and  which  I  myself  had  not  perceived  before  she  spake,  even  then 
moved  me  more  than  the  dream  itself,  by  which,  the  happiness  to  that  pious 
woman,  to  be  realized  so  long  after,  was  for  the  alleviation  of  her  present  anxiety 
80  long  before  predicted.  Yor  nearly  nine  years  passed,  in  which  I  wallowed  in 
the  slime  of  that  deep  pit  and  the  darkness  of  falsehood,  striving  often  to  rise  but 
being  all  the  more  heavily  dashed  down.  But  yet  that  chaste,  pious,  and  sober 
widow  (such  as  Thou  lovest),  now  more  buoyed  up  with  hope,  though  no  whit  less 
zealous  in  her  weeping  and  mourning,  desisted  not  at  all  hours  of  her  supplications 
to  bewail  my  case  unto  Thee.  And  her  prayers  entered  into  Thy  presence,  and 
yet  Thou  didst  still  suffer  me  to  be  involved  and  re-involved  in  that  darkness. 

In  the  meantime,  another  ground  of  assurance  was    given  to 
Monica.    In  her  anxiety  for  her  son's  salvation  she  had  recourse  to  a 
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oerfcain  learned  bishop,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  entreating  him 
to  reason  with  Augustine  and  refute  his  errors.  This  the  bishop 
declined  to  do,  because  he  saw  that  Augustine  was  still  unteachable 
and  inflated  with  the  novelty  of  that  (Manichsean)  heresy.  ''  But 
leave  him  alone  for  a  time,"  said  he, "  only  pray  God  for  him ;  he  will 
of  himself  by  reading  discover  what  that  error  is,  and  how  great  its 
impiety."  The  bishop  further  disclosed  to  Monica  how  he  had  him- 
self been  entangled  in.  the  same  snares,  and  had  come  to  see,  without 
argument  from  any  one,  that ''  that  sect  ought  to  be  shunned.'^  Still 
the  loving  and  wistful  mother  persisted  in  her  request,  urging  her 
entreaty  with  copious  tears.  "  Go  thy  way,"  exclaimed  the  bishop, 
^  and  God  bless  diee ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  son  of  these  tears 
should  pensh."  And  this  answer  she  accepted  as  a  voice  from 
heaven. 

In  the  year  383  Augustine  left  Carthage,  where  he  had  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  for  Eome.  He  had  written  his  first 
work — "Dt  Pukhro  et  apto  ("  On  the  Beautiful  and  Suitable  ") — and 
had  contended  successfully  for  the  prize  for  poetry,  which  he  received 
in  the  theatre  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  He  was  honoured 
also  with  the  friendship  of  the  pro-consul  Vindicianus.  But  still  he 
was  not  at  rest.  The  Manichoean  system  could  not  satisfy  the 
demands  either  of  his  intellect,  his  conscience,  or  his  heart.  He  saw 
through  its  hoUowness  and  unreality.  He  could  not  obtain  ''the 
precious  draught  for  which  he  thirsted."  He  was,  too,  on  other 
grounds,  weary  of  Carthage.  His  pupils  were  rude  and  boisterous ; 
there  was  among  them  a  shameful  and  intemperate  licence.  They 
were  accustomed  to  interrupt  their  teacher  with  "almost  furious 
gesticidations."  He  therefore  determined  to  go  to  Borne  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  advantages  and  dignities  which  his  friends  assured  him 
he  would  there  secure.  When  his  mother  heard  of  his  purpose  she 
at  once  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  Failing  in  that,  she  deter- 
mined to  accompany  him.  To  this  Augustine  was  strongly  averse, 
and  practised  on  his  mother  a  cruel  deception,  pretending  that  he  had  a 
friend  whom  he  coidd  not  quit  until  he  had  a  favourable'wind  to  set 
sail.  "  I  lied  unto  my  mother — and  such  a  mother — and  got  away." 
He  then  with  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  remain  that  night  in  a  place 
quite  close  to  the  ship,  "  where  there  was  an  oratory  in  memory  of 
the  blessed  Cyprian.'* 

That  night  I  secretly  left,  but  she  was  not  backward  in  prayers  and  weeping. 
And  what  was  it,  0  Lord  !  that  she  with  such  an  abundance  of  tears  was  asking 
Thee,  but  that  Thou  wotddest  not  permit  me  to  sail  ?  But  thou,  mysteriously 
counselling,  and  hearing  the  real  purpose  of  her  desire,  granted  not  what  she 
then  aske^^  in  order  to  make  me  what  she  was  ever  asking.  The  wind  blew  and 
filled  our  sails,  and  withdrew  the  shore  from  our  sight ;  and  she,  wild  with  grief, 
was  there  on  the  morrow,  and  filled  Thine  ears  with  complaints  and  groans  which 
Thou  didst  disregard  ;  whilst  by  means  of  my  longings,  Thou  wert  hastening  me 
cm  to  the  cessation  of  all  longing,  and  the  gross  part  of  her  love  to  me  was  whipped 
out  by  the  just  lash  of  sorrow.    But  like  all  mothers — though  even  more  than 


othera — she  loved  to  havi  joy  Tkou  wert  pre- 

paring for  her  by  mj  ebf 

Shortly  after  his  is  attacked  by  a 

dangerous  illness,  am  ales  of  this  crisis 

of  his  life  with  feelit  itSned  gratitude. 

"Had  I  then  gone  hence,  whither  shonld  I  hare  gone  b&tiiito  the  fiery 
torments  meet  for  my  misdeeda?"  -  His  'racoVery  he 'unhesitatingly 
aaoribes  to  his  mothers  prayers,  which  she  had  not  fofan  hour  ceasied 
to  offer.  Absent  from,  she  yet  prayed  for  Iliai,  and  l>>d,  everywhere 
present,  hearkened  to  her,  where  she  was.  '  Vtoy  ■  bilautiful  is  it  to 
note  the  great  writer's  confidence  in  piayer.  Hifi'motfior  travailed  for 
him  in  spirit  with  a  far  keener  anguish  than  wheh  she  boie  him 
in  the  flesh.  His  death  would  have  been  to  her  an  ineurable 
wound. 

But  couldst  Thou,  most  mercifol  Qod,  despise  the  coiitrit«  and  humble  heart  of 
that  pure  and  prudent  widow  1  .  .  ,  .  Couldst  thou— Thou  by  whoae  gift 
she  was  such — despise  nnd  diarc^rd  without  succauring  the  teaia  of  such  a  one 
■wherewith  she  entreated  Thee  not  for  gold  or  silver,' nor  for  any  changing  or 
fleeting  good,  but  for  the  salvation  of  tKe  'soitl  of  her  son  1  -By  no  ineans,  Lord. 
Assuredly,  thou  wert  near,  and  wert  hearing  and  doiiig  in  that  method  in  which 
Tli0;U  hadst,  pre-determineil  it  should  be  .done.  Far  be  it  from  Thee  that  Thou 
shouldest  delude  her  in  those  visions  and  the  answers  she  had  from  Thee  which 
she  kept  in  her  faithful  breast,  and  always  petitionini;  pressed' iinon  Thee  as  Thine 
ttutotype.  For  Thou,  because  "  Thy  mercy  endureth  for  ever,  condescendest  to 
thoBe  whose  debts  Thou  has  pardoned  to  bocoine  likewise  a  debtor  by  Thy 
promisee.  .    i.  ,      t   ■.       . 

Augustine  did  not  long  remain  in  Rome.  He  had  escaped  from  the 
mduness  and  incivility  of  Carthage  only  to  encounter  other  and  more 
iDt(derabIe  evils.  His  new  pupils,  though  more  cultured  than  his  old 
ones;  were  less  honest,  and  unscrupulously  kept  back  the  fees  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay.  '  It  was  not  apparently  the  custom  for 
the  professors  of  those  days  to  require  payment  in  advance,  nor 
were  the  young  rhetoricians  willing  to  abide  by  the  modem  rule 
of  payment  by  results.  They  attended  the  lectures,  suddenly 
became  dissatisfied,  went  to  another  master  and  paid  nothing. 
They  were,  as  their  indignant  teacher  records, '  breakers  of  faith, 
who,  for  the  love  of  money,  set  a  small  value  'on  justice.  Such 
sharp  practice  was  intolerable,  and  Augustine  w'a j  not  the  man  to 
put  up  with  it. .  Fortunately  for  him,"a*teiicher  of  rhetoHc  was  at  this 
juncture  required  at  Milan.  He  applied  for'  the  appointment 
and  secured  it.  To  Milan  he  therefore  remov.ed,  and  shortly  after 
his  mother  joined  him  ther&  He  h*d,*  b^thii  Um^  entirely  abandoned 
his  Manicbfeism,  but  had  not  embraced-  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
He  was,  in  fact,  when  he  reached  Milan/ an 'agnostic,  rapidly  settling 
down,  as  he  imagined,  into  a  state,  'of  'ubrversal'  scepticism,  and  in 
despair  of  ever  finding  the  tnith. '  It  wasanbiher 'instance  of  Monica's 
strong  and  unconquerable  fajth  .that,  ev.eii.wl{en  .li^ugusttne  was  thus 
involved  in  the  deepest  darkness,' she  w^as  hopeful  and  confident  of 
his  conversion  as  ever.    She  rejoiced 'at  bis' disentanglement  from  his 
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old  toiI%  aad  told  him  "  She  believed  in  Christ,  that  before  she  departed 
this  life  she  should  see  him  a  Qatholic  believer."  Her  hope  was  indeed 
on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  But  in  what  manner  this  result  was  brought 
about  we  must  relate  in  another  article.     ' 

, ,  *    '  •  •         ••,;•'       :  '     '  .  •.<■*' 
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A  YOUTH  AND   HIS   PARENTS. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Saviour  for  Chjldken.' 


'*  And  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazaf^lfa,  and  waa  subject  nnto 
them."— LuM  ii.  51. 


"  A  CHILD ! "  said  a  boy  the  other  day.  *'  I  am  not  a  cUldr 
x\-  "  Then,  pray,  what  are  you  ?  **  he  was  asked.  "  I  don't  know," 
he  replied,  " but  I  am  not  a  child*'  And  that,  as  he  meant 
it,  was  quite  true.  He  was  not  "  a  little  child,"  nor  was  it  right  to 
treat  him  as  such.  Was  he  a  man,  then  ?  No ;  and  he  had 
good  sense  enough  to  know  it.  Ill  tell  you  what  he  was — "a  youth." 
He  was  about !  thirteen  yeiars  old.  A  Hebrew  father  would  have 
declared  tt^t  his  son,  at  such  an  age,  was  fully  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Well,  Jesus  Christ  was  no  longer  "  a  little  child,"  but  V  a 
youth,"  when  He:  behaved  to  His  parents  in  the  beautiful  manner  ' 
which  is  .described  in  the.  words  of  the^  Bible,' "And  he  went  down  ' 
with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  thein."  "    '     ' 

There  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  young  more  important  than 
when  they  are  passing  from  "  childhood  "  to  "  youth."  They  are  no 
longer  to  be  treated  as  little  children,  nor  yet  can  they  be  expected  to 
have  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  grown-up  people.  They  have 
lessons  to  learn  which  cannot  be  mastered  in  a  day  or  two.  As,  when 
they  were  younger,  they  had  to  learn  to  walk  ;  so  now,  they  have  to 
begin  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  '  f    » 

I  dare  say.  some  of  you  fancy  that  you  could  do  that  easily  enougii 
if  those  who. are  older  would  only  let  you.    Before  you  try,  however, 
let  me  a$k  yjou  to  look  at  the  example  of  Jesus.    When  a  youth  He 
listeiled  to  -His  parents,  and,  in  His  behaviour  to  them.  He  is  a  perfect 
pattern  for  all  young  people.    I  am  sure  that,  unless,  like  Him,  you 
submit  to  those  whom  God  has  appointed,  not  only  to  take  care  of 
you  in  childhood,  but  to  guide  you  in  youth,  you  will  make  many  • 
mistakes;  and  while  other  folk  are  laughing  at  your  blunders,  you  * 
will  be  ready  t<">  weep  over  them.    Perhaps  you  have  found  it  so  ' 
already.  \J%  may  be  said  to  you:  "There,  since  it  is  difficult  and  . 
dangerous  for  the  young  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  don't  try 
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again.  Besides,  it  causes  so  much  anxiety,  that  you  had  bettei  let  us 
decide  for  you,  as  we  used  to  do  when  you  were  younger."  No  wiso 
parent  or  teacher  would  thu^  check  the  growth  of  what  is  hopeful  and 
beautiful  in  the  young.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  meant  to  do  so  when  she  said  to  Him :  "  Son,  why 
hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us  ?"  But  her  question  shows  how  deeply 
she  felt,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  her  to  understand,  at  first,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place — that  Jesus  had  passed,  or  was  passing,  from 
childhood  to  youth,  and  was  beginning,  like  other  youths,  to  think, 
inquire,  and  act  for  Himself. 

Young  people  must  be  allowed  to  do  this.  If  a  mother  didn't  let 
the  feet  of  her  little  child  touch  the  ground  until  he  could  walk,  or 
until  she  was  quite  sure  that  he  wouldn't  stumble,  and  fall,  would  he 
ever  walk  ?  No.  Or  if  a  father^didn't  allow  his  little  boy  to  get 
into  the  water  until  he  could  swim,  would  he  ever  be  a  swimmer  ? 
No.  If  children  are  to  walk,  if  boys  are  to  swim,  they  must  learn, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  dangers.  And  if  you  young 
people  are  to  decide  and  to  act  for  yourselves  you  must  try  again  and 
again,  until  you  can  think  wisely  and  act  rightly. 

I  hope,  however,  that  you  have  too  much  good  sense  to  suppose 
that  you  can  do  this  without  any  help.    For,  as  when  a  child  is  | 

learning  to  walk,  or  a  boy  is  trying  to  swim,  the  watchful  care  of  ^ 

those  who  are  older  is  needful,  so,  when  young  people  are  beginning  I 

to  inquire  and  to  decide  for  themselves,  they  need  the  wise  counsel 
of  father  and  mother ;  but  above  all,  of  One  who  was  once  Himself 
"  a  youth,"  and  whose  behaviour  to  His  parents  is  pictured  in  the  j 

beautiful  words  of  the  Gospel  which  I  will  ask  you  to  read  again : 
''And  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  / 

subject  unto  them."  \ 

I  dare  say  some  of  you  have  seen  a  young  artist  sitting  before  a  ; 

great  picture  trying  to  copy  it ;  and  it  will  take  him,  as  you  know, 
weeks,  months,  perhaps  years,  to  finish  his  work.  He  has  to  look  at 
the  grand  old  picture  carefully,  and  to  copy  a  little  of  it  every  day. 
Sometimes  he  is  discouraged,  for  he  has  to  undo  what  he  did  the  day 
before.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  began  such  a  morning  with  tears  in 
his  heart,  if  not  in  his  eyes.  But  it  may  be  that  in  the  evening  he 
is  delighted  with  the  progress  which  he  has  made.  Thus,  amidst 
sadness  and  gladness,  his  copy  of  the  beautiful  painting  is  perfected. 
Well,  now,  here  is  a  picture.  It  represents  Jesus,  the  pure-hearted 
and  noble  minded  youth  of  Nazareth.  It  is  so  drawn,  by  an  inspired 
man,  as  to  show  you  how  He  behaved  to  His  parents.  If  you  glance 
at  them  you  see  that  they  are  troubled ;  and  you  may  fancy  His 
mother  saying,  "  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing." 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  didn't  quite  understand  Him.  How 
could  they  ? 

But  when  we  turn,  as  we  must,  from  them  to  Him,  and  listen  to 
His  reply — "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ?  wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
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be  about  my  Father's  business  ? " — charming  but  mysterious  beauties, 
belonging  to  the  "  beloved  **  Son  of  Grod,  add  infinite  grace  to  the 
simple,  gentle,  and  submissive  bearing  of  the  perfect  youtL  He  who 
was  so  great  listened  to  His  parents :  "  And  he  went  down  with  them, 
and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them.'' 

It  is  possible  for  you  to  read  this  as  some  people  look  at  a  picture, 
and  then  pass  on,  thinking  no  more  about  it.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
It  must  be  thought  of  daily.  It  must  be  studied  carefully.  Jesus 
was  a  youth  about  your  own  age.  In  this  description  of  His 
behaviour  to  His  parents  there  is  a  picture  of  imperishable  beauty. 
It  is  here  in  the  temple  of  truth,  not  only  to  be  looked  at  and  admired, 
but  to  be  patiently  copied. 

Are  you  looking  at  the  picture  which  the  evangelist  Luke  has 
given  us  in  this  verse  of  the  Bible  ?  Well,  what  do  you  see  in  it  ? 
One  says :  "  I  was  looking  up  there  at  what  appears  to  be  a  city." 
Yes ;  don't  you  know  the  name  of  it  ?  It  is  Jerusalem.  There  it  is, 
with  its  great  Temple.  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  up  there  with 
Jesus  to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  but  they  were  now  returning 
to  their  home  in  Galilee.  "  And  He  went  down  with  them."  Another 
says :  *'  I  am  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  fancying  a 
long  way  ofif,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hills,  a  little  town."  Yes ;  you 
are  thinking  of  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  lived  when  He  was  a  child, 
and  whither,  after  a  brief  absence.  He  returned  with  the  clear  visions 
and  grand  hopes  of  holy  youth. 

But  now,  never  mind  about  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  little 
despised  town  of  Nazareth ;  but,  think  of  Jesus,  until  you  begin  to 
feel  that  you  have  before  you  more  than  a  picture  : — a  living  example, 
a  loving  One,  who  will  help  you,  if  you  ask  Him,  to  behave  to  your 
parents  as  He  did  to  His.     And : — 

I.  He  was  led  by  them. 

That,  I  think,  is  what  is  meant  when  it  says : — ^*  And  He  went  down 
with  them."  Fancy  it.  You  may  almost  see  Jesus  accompanying  His 
parents.  He  went  with  them,  as  they  wished  Him.  Or,  as  I  have 
said.  He  was  led  by  them.  But  how  ?  If  He  had  been  a  little  child. 
His  mother  would,  perhaps,  have  led  Him  by  the  hand ;  but  He  was 
a  youth,  and  didn't  need  to  be  helped  in  that  way.  How,  then,  was 
He  led  ?  Ill  try  to  tell  you.  There  was  what  His  mother  said.  Her 
words  took  hold  of  His  mind.  There  was,  too.  His  mother's  love. 
It  was  strong,  gentle,  and  true.  That  took  hold  of  His  heart.  Besides, 
He  was  not  unmindful  of  a  father's  care  for  Him.  What  His 
parents  said,  and  did,  appealed  to  His  will.  Thus,  they  took  hold 
of  Him,  and  led  Him,  in  a  manner  that  was  suitable  to  His  youth. 

You  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  a  mother  leading  her  little  boy  by  the 
hand ;  and  when  he  wouldn't  be  led  she  took  him  up  in  her  arms,  and 
he  was  safe.  But  think  now  of  a  boy  as  led  by  his  parents.  Does 
he  begin  to  feel  that  he  is  too  old  to  listen  to  whiit  l:ii  mother  says ; 
or  that  he  is  getting  too  big  to  care  about  her  love ;  or  that  he  ought 
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to  be  permitted  to  do  just  as  he  pleases,  whether  his  parents  like  it  or 
not  ?  That  is.  a  gr^U:  'mistake.  It  is  the  first  step  to  ruin.  His  father 
and  mother  will  have  aching  hearts,  for  they  will  see  him  going  further 
from  them  evei^  Say.  It  is  a  pity  when  young  people  think  to  show 
that  they  are  no  longer  little  children  by  paying  less  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents.  Let  them  read  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  a 
contrast  between  their  behaviour  and  His  !  It  is  enough  to  niiake 
them  quite  ashamed  of  themselves.  I  hardly  think  that  they  can  sing 
about  Him,  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  without  first  con- 
fessing their  fault,  and  praying  for  help  to  copy  His  beautiful  example. 
Sometimes  a  youth  is  so  unruly  that  his  parents  feel  obliged  to  use 
more  force  with  him  than  is  pleasant  for  them,  or  for  him.  I  need 
not  take  up  any  time  to  describe  such  a  scene.  I  would  rather  turn 
from  the  thought  of  it  to  One  who  is'  a  perfect  pattern  for  the  young. 
If  boys  and  girls  try  to  be  like  Him,  then,  as  they  grow  older,  their 
friends  will  find  that  in  dealing  with  them  they,  have  only  to  use 
good  and  reasonable  words,  such  as  the  parents  of  Jesus  addressed  to 
Him.        • 

Well,  you  are  thinking  of  Him  and  of  them.  "  And  he  went 
down,"  not  before  them  nor  after  them,  but  "  with  them."  There  is 
no  better  company  for  young  people  than  their  parents.  They  may 
go  with  them  where  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unsafe  for  them  to  go  alone. 
When  a  boy  says  to  another  in  the  same  shop,  "  I  am  going  to-ni|ht, 
you  know  where,  but  I  shouldn't  like  my  father  to  know ; "  or,  when 
a  girl,  attended  by  youthful  companions,  goes  where  she  coidd  not  ask 
her  mother  to  take  her,  such  young  people  expose  themselves  to  great 
dangers.     *"  .  .  .     -  .   - '  ■    .    , 

Suppose  we  think  again  of  Jesus  and  His  parents : 

11.  He  lived  with  them. 

Yoyx.  have  read  what  the  Bible  says  about  this :  "  And  he  went 
down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth."  After  he  had  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  had  seen  its  grand  temple,  and  had  conversed  with  the 
great  and  learned  men  of  the  city.  He  returned  with  Joseph  and 
Mary  to  their  borne  in  Galilee.  Would  you  have  liked  that  ?  *  Perhaps 
not.  Going  up  to  Jerusalem  would,  I  dare  say,  have  pleased  you 
very  well ;  but  not  the  coming  back  again  to  Nazareth. 

Some  young  people  who  have  lived  but  for  a  short  time  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  land^.have  felt  it  to  be  suph  "  a  coming  down  "  when 
they  have  had  to  return  to  a  little  despised  town  in  the  country,  and 
to  live  once  more  with  their  parents  in  the  huinblehpme  ofthejir, 
childhood^:  They  may  think,  however,  of  JesiisV    He  llad  to  do  the  . 
same.    L^ , them  learn  of  Him.  .  ,    - 

I  dare  say,  some  of  you  have  heard  how  much  is  to  be  done  in  the 
great  city ;  and^  perhaps,  you  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  your 
native  village.  People,  too,  are  always  saying:  "It's  a  grand  thing 
for  a  youth  to  leave  home ;  there  is  a  golden  future  for  him,  if  he  can 
push  on,  and  make  his  way  in  the  world."    Now,  there  is  a  deal  of 
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tmih  in  that  I  shouldn't  like  a  boy  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  a 
delasive  fancy.  For,  by  hard,  honest  work,  and  with  God's  blessing, 
he  may  make  it  all  real.  But  the  road  is  harder  than  it  looks.  Only 
listen  to  the  story  of  some  who  have  walked  it,  and  then,  instead  of 
being  in  great  haste  to  leave  home,  you  may  wish  to  stay  there  a 
Utile  longer,  that  you  may  be  all  the  better  prepared  to  go  forth. 
Those  who  spend  their  youthful  days  with  pai*ents  at  home  escape 
temptations  and  sorrows  which  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  others  who  are 
obliged,  in  early  life,  to  seek  employment  far  away  from  all  who 
know  and  love  them.  I  can  almost  hear  one  of  you  saying :  "  But, 
suppose  we  have  to  stay  iu  a  poor  little  town  nearly  all  our  life,  what 
then  ?  **  Well,  it  doesn't  matter  so  much  whert  as  how  we  live.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  obscurity.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  lived  for  years  with 
His  parents  at  Nazareth.  In  that  despised  town  the  most  gifted 
youth  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  opened  up  into  a  perfect  man- 
hood, which  has  been,  for  near  two  thousand  years,  the  pattern  of 
whatever  is  great,  and  good,  and  beautiful,  to  all  mankind.  Now  I 
want  you  to  think  of  how  Jesus  behaved  to  His  parents  in  that  quiet 
home  at  Nazareth. 

IIL  He  was  obedient  to  them. 

The  Bible  says :  "  And  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them."  Jesus  is  a  great  King.  He 
is  Lord  of  all  We  are  His  subjects.  But,  when  He  was  a  youth  at 
home.  He  obeyed  His  parents.  Some,  while  they  are  little  children, 
are  obedient;  but  not  as  they  grow  older.  Do  they  suppose  that  the 
bigger  they  get  the  greater  right  tbey  have  to  disobey  ?  If  so,  it  is  a 
great  mistake ;  for  God  disapproves  of  such  conduct.  Notice  what  He 
says  about  it.  He  classes  those  who  are  disobedient  to  parents  with 
the  vilest  characters.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  "  Covetous, 
boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedierU  to  parents,  unthankful, 
unholy,  without  natural  affection,  trucebreakers,  false  accusers,  in- 
continent, fierce,  despisers  of  thoiSe  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high- 
minded,  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God  "  (2  Timothy  iii. 
2,  3,  4).  What  a  crowd  of  bad  people !  Where  is  the  youth  who 
would  like  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  ?  Then,  let  him  not  be  "  dis- 
obedient to  parents,"  or  that  is  where  he  will  find  himself  Are  you 
tempted  to  this  sin?  If  so,  think  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  an 
example  of  perfect  obedience  to  parents.  Do  you  say:  "If  our 
parents  were  as  some  are  we  could  easily  obey  them,  but  they 
have  had  little  or  no  education.  We  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  do.  True,  they  are  pious,  but  they  cannot  read  and 
understand  the  Bible  as  we  can.  And  we  find  it  hard,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  obey  them  *'  ?  .  Look  again  at  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Didn't  He 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  His  parents  ?  And  yet,  He  "  was  subject 
unto  them."  His  example  teaches  you  what  to  do ;  and  He  will  help 
you  to  do  it,  if  you  ask  Him.     Some  youths  fancy  that  they  are 
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superior  to  their  parents.  A  boy  finds  that  he  can  do  something  that 
his  father  cannot  do ;  and  he  begins  to  say  to  himself, "  I  am  cleverer 
than  my  father."  But  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that's  a  great  mistake. 
Many  a  father  has  forgotten  more  than  his  son  ever  knew,  and,  when 
a  youth,  he  could  do  more  and  better  than  any  of  his  children  are 
doing.  There  is,  on  the  part  of  some  young  people,  a  deal  of  supposed 
excellency  that  might  be  thus  scattered  to  the  winds.  If,  however, 
you  do  surpass  your  parents,  what  then  ?  It  is  no  more  than  you 
ought  to  do.  Those  who  start  from  the  middle  of  the  mountain  should 
sooner  reach  the  top  than  others  who  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom. 
You  began  higher  up  than  your  father  and  mother.  You  owe  it  to 
them  that  you  did  so.  For  a  good  education,  and  for  the  position  you 
occupy,  you  are  for  ever  indebted  to  them.  No  youth,  with  common 
intelligence,  or  "naturd  feeling,"  will  think  of  paying  a  debt  of  love  by 
disobedience. 

I  am  supposing  that  you  have  outstripped  your  parents ;  for  a  boy 
may  learn  more  than  his  father  ever  learnt.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  girl  to  be  taught  more  than  her  mother  was  ever  taught^  What  then  ? 
May  they  be  unruly  and  disrespectful  at  home  because  they  have  re- 
ceived a  more  liberal  education  ?  Not  at  alL  Such  conduct  would  be 
no  mark  of  refinement,  but  a  sign  of.  vulgarity,  and  a  proof  of  ingrati- 
tude. The  Bible  says :  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother."  And  that 
is  what  Jesus  Christ  did.  When  a  youth,  He  was  beginning  to  know 
infinitely  more  than  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  was  superior  to  His 
parents  as  you  can  never  be  to  yours,  and  yet,  "  He  was  subject  unto 
them." 

Do  you  know,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  pious  youths  have  always 
behaved  to  irreligious  parents  in  a  becoming  manner.  Leteme  say  to 
them  :  "  Unless  your  father  and  mother  wish  you  to  do  som  thing  that 
is  sinful,  it  is  no  evidence  of  piety,  nor  of  good  sense  in  you  to  disobey 
them.  Think  once  more  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  perfectly  holy. 
That  could  not  be  said  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  And  yet  He 
obeyed  them  as  His  parents.  How  peaceful  and  happy  it  woidd 
make  many  a  humble  home,  and  other  homes,  too,  if  the  young  people 
in  them  were  more  like  the  perfect  youth  of  Nazareth  !  Oh,  think  of 
His  beautiful  example,  and  try  to  copy  it.  Then  will  you  glorify 
God,  obey  your  parente,  and  become  the  hope  and  joy  of  your  home. 
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III. 


LORD  WHARTON,  the  distinguished  magnate  of  Woobum,  died, 
as  we  have  said,  in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  celebrated  son, 
Thomas,  who  was  born  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  the  stormy  times  of  Charles  the  Second.    He  was  blessed  with  a 
very  gifted  and  pious  wife,  whose  literary  talents  were  extolled  by  the 

Soet  Waller,  and  whose  religious  character  is  eulogised  by  the  illustrious 
ohn  Howe,  who  dedicated  to  her  one  of  his  sermons. 
The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  his  lordship's  notable  political 
career: — On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  in 
November,  1688,  he  and  his  father  were  among  the  first  who  joined  the 
prince;  and  Thomas  Lord  Wharton  was  made  Comptroller  of  the 
Household  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  In  AprU,  1697,  being 
now  a  peer,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  and 
also  one  of  the  two  Chief  Justices  in  Eyre,  then  an  oflBice  of  some 
importance.  On  the  accession  of  Anne,  he  was  removed  from  his 
places  by  the  Tory  Ministry ;  but  after  Whig  principles  re-acquired 
the  ascendancy,  his  eminent  abilities  again  came  into  request, 
and,  having  given  his  assistance  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
in  arranging  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  Scotland,  he  was,  in  December, 
1706,  created  Viscount  Winchendon  and  Earl  of  Wharton.  In 
1708  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  held  that 
post  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  Administration  of  . 
Lord  Godolphin,  in  the  autumn  of  1710.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Aiine  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  In  September,  1714,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
George  the  First,  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1715,  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Wharton  and  Mabnesbury 
in  the  peerage  of  England,  and  Baron  Trim,  Earl  of  Rathfarnum,  and 
Marquis  of  Catherlogh  in  that  of  Ireland. 

But  intense  bitterness  blended  itself  with  these  personal  honours ; 
there  was  a  grim  skeleton  in  Ms  house.  like  Naaman  the  Syrian,  he 
was  a  great  man  with  the  king  his  master,  and,  unlike  him,  the  "  hU" 
was  incurable.  In  a  few  short  months  after  these  many  honours 
were  heaped  upon  him  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  son  and  heir — ^his  countess  dying  from  the  same  sad 
cause  not  very  long  after. 

This  ill-fated  son  possessed  intellectual  abilities  of  the  very 
highest  order,  but  they  were  combined  with  a  moral  character 
of  the  most  defective  and  disgraceful  kind;  his  first  public  act 
bein£  a  marriage   in  the  Fleet  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
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age.  It  was  this  untoward  event  which,  by  breaking  his  father's 
heart,  placed  him  in  possession  of  wealth  that  hurried  him  onward 
in  the  path  of  ruin.  When  abbut  eighteen  years  of  age  he  ill^ally 
took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  having  by  some  means— 
perhaps  pecuniary — been  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  strange  senatorial 
freak.  A  few  years  passed  on,  in  which  he  displayed  great  public 
talent  combined  with  the  most  censurable  moral  conduct ;  and,  while 
he  was  yet  in  early  manhood,  reduced  himself  to  comparative  poverty, 
although  his  paternal  estates  yielded  at  least  £16,000  a  year.  *'  The 
rest  of  his  history  reads  like  an  account  of  a  long  fit  of  drunkenness 
— which,  indeed,  it  no  doubt,  in  great  part,  actually  was."  He  moved 
about  as  whim,  or  hope,  or  sometimes  desperation  drove  him ;  first  to 
Paris,  then  to  Orleans,  then  to  Nantes,  whence  he  took  ship  for 
Bilbao,  and,  leaving  his  duchess  there,  went  to  join  his  regiment, 
stationed  at  Madrid.  Some  time  after,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
garrison  at  Barcelona,  where  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Marquis 
de  Bisbourg,  Governor  of  Catalonia,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
received  oilers  from  Court  not  again  to  enter  Barcelona,  but  to 
repair  to  his  quarters  at  Lerid&  On  this,  we  are  told,  giving 
way  to  melancholy,  he  fell  into  a  deep  consumption;  so  that,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
and  was  not  able  to  walk  from  his  bed  to  the  fireside  without 
assistance.  After  about  two  months  he  rallied  somewhat  from 
drinking  a  mineral  water  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia;  but  in 
May  he  became  again  as  ill  as  ever,  and,  going  back  to  the  mineral 
spring,  "he  fell  into  one  of  those  fainting  fits  to  which  he  for 
soine  time  had  been  subject  Here  he  was  destitute  of  all  neces- 
saries, till  some  charitable  fathers  of  a  Bemardine  convent,  which 
happened  to  be  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  hearing  of  his  miserable 
condition,  ofifered  him  what  assistance  their  house  afforded."  After 
languishing  in  the  convent  for  a  week,  he  died  there  on  the 
3l8t  of  May,  1731,  and  was  buried  the  next  day  by  the  monks 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  one  of  themselves  would  have 
been  interred.  His  widow  survived  in  obscurity  till  1777,  when  she 
died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 

Thus  ended  the  noble  family  of  the  good  Lord  Wharton,  and  thus 
perished  his  grandson  at  the  earlv  age  of  thirty-three  years,  who, 
steeped  in  misery  and  loaded  witL  i^amy,  richly  deserved  to  be 
termed  by  Pope— 

"  The^scom  and  wonder  of  our  days." 

The  failure  of  the  Wharton  peerage  was  soon  followed  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  property  connected  with  it.  The  old  palace  was  pulled 
down,  a  modern  mansion  erected  on  part  of  its  site,  and  nothing  but 
a  portion  of  the  stabling  remains  to  tell  the  story  of  its  ancient  fama 

The  lands  of  the  Wooburn  Estate,  of  t^ourse,  remain,  and  after 
being  successively  occupied  for  six  or  {seven  centuries  by  Popish 
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bishops  and  Puritan  peers,  are  now  rented  or  possessed  by  ''  A. 
Gilbey,  Esq.,  J.P.,"  whose  residence  at  Woobum  is  probably  as 
beneficial  to  his  neighbours  as  was  that  of  the  mediseval  bishops  and 
Protestant  peers. 

Our  reference  to  the  annals  of  Woobum  would  be  defective  without 
some  few  remarks  upon  the  existence  of  Dissent  within  its  borders. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  felt  the  heavy  yoke  of  Papal  persecution ; 
in  the  seventeenth  it  was  a  segment  of  the  great  circle  of  Puritanism ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  it  had  its  share  in  the  great  blessings  of  that 
revivsd  of  religion  which  is  represented  by  the  honoured  name*of  John 
Wesley.  For  a  century  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  there  existed 
in  England  a  mostlamentable  stateof  religious  declension  and  darkness. 
The  pious  fervour  of  Cromwell's  time  had  well-nigh  died  out,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  Puritans,  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  His  atoning  work,  ceased  to  be  held  by  many  of  those  who  claimed 
to  be  their  spiritual  descendants. 

Oliver  Heywood,  one  of  the  gifted  and  orthodox  ejected  clergymen 
of  1662,  established  a  Nonconformist  church  in  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  North  of  England;  which  .church  is  now,  we  believe. 
Unitarian,  and  in  the  meeting-house  of  which  church  we  have 
seen  a  tablet  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  pious  founder. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  we  have  visited  a  meeting-house, 
which  was  erected  before  the  accession  of  William  III.,  in  which 
at  that  time  Puritan  theology  was  so  powerfully  preached  that 
the  place  was  crowded  with  hearers,  and  the  aisles  of  the  chapel  still 
contain  forms,  on  which  can  be  read,  marked  in  brass  nails,  the 
initials  of  persons  who  were  glad  to  secure  sittings  there.  Other 
doctrines,  first  of  an  Arian,  then  of  a  Socinian  complexion,  were  after- 
wards preached  by  two  ministers  whose  united  pastorates  extended 
through  the  space  of  a  hundred  years ;  the  congregations  gradually 
declined,  and,  when  we  attended  part  of  a  service  there  some  forty 
years  ago,  we  found  less  than  ten  persons  present ;  and  we  learned 
afterwards  that  the  place  was  kept  open  by  an  endowment  of  £20  per 
annum,  provided  by  a  Unitarian  gentleman  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  pious  ancestor  who  worshipped  in  the  pleu^e  in  the  time 
of  its  spiritual  prosperity.  These  two  examples  might  be  multiplied 
by  scores  of  similar  ones,  to  prove  the  assertion  that,  for  sixty  or 
seventy  years  previous  to  the  accession  of  George  III.,  Puritan  piety 
and  Puritan  theology  had  sadly  declined  in  the  land. 

As  a  proof  that  the  declension  was  not  confined  to  Nonconformists, 
but  was  national  and  almost  universal  in  its  extent,  we  may  remind 
our  readers  of  the  preface  to  Butler^s  "  Analogy,"  in  which  the  good 
bishop  laments  the  general  decay  of  religion  in  the  Church  of 
England,  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  classes  of  society  for  the 
most  part  looked  upon  Christianity  as  a  worn-out  superstition.  So 
thoroughly  was  Butler  dispirited  by  this  state  of  things  that,  on  being 
offered  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  declined  the  honour. 
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adding,  "  ^^  is  ^^^  ^'^  ^°  attempt  to  save  a  falling  Church."  But 
brighter  days  were  ia  store  for  the  land  In  less  than  twenty  years 
after  the  honour^  bishop  had  been  buried  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  an 
event  occurred  wliich  led  to  a  second  Beformation  in  England,  and  ia 
proving  of  incalculable  spiritual  advantage  to  the  English-speaking 
race  throughout  the  world.  The  event  to  which  we  allude  is  the 
expulsion  of  John  Wesley  and  his  five  companions  from  Oxford,  which 
led  to  the  existence  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  and  a  general  revival  of 
religion  in  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  following  quota- 
tion, deeciibing  the  evsnt,  is  from  a  tract,  entitled, "  Pietas  Oxoniensis," 
written  by  Sir  Eowland  Hill,  a  relative  of  the  late  pious  minister  of 
"  Surrey  ChapeL" 

"  In  1768,  Mr.  Heyton,  the  tutor  of  Edmund  Hall,  who  had  long 
laboured  under  insanity  (and  for  which  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  University),  and  a  man  withal  of  a  very 
proud  and  revengeful  disposition,  preferred  a  charge  against 
six  of  the  young  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
Edmund  Hall,  to  Dr.  Dixon,  Principal  of  the  Hall,  allying  that  they 
were  enthusiasts,  and  talked  of  Begeneration,  Inspiration,  and 
Drawing  unto  God ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Grove,  one  of  the  number, 
was  specially  charged  with  having  preached  to  a  mixed  assembly  of 
people  called  Methodists,  in  a  bam,  not  being  in  orders ;  and  likewise 
that  he  prayed  extempore, — which  was  a  false  accusation,  as  far  as 
regarded  his  preaching  in  a  bam.  Sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  XTni- 
versity  was  passed  against  these  exemplary  young  men."  We  cannot 
say  much  in  praise  of  the  clearness  of  Sir  Bowland  Hill's  composition ; 
but  the  event  he  records  is  now  one  of  world-wide  interest. 

The  "  Mr,  Grove  "  mentioned  in  the  above  extract  was  a  native  of 
Woobum ;  and  thus  this  village,  whose  annals  are  mingled  with  the 
history  of  Papal  persecution  and  Puritan  piety,  has  the  honour   of 
helping  to  contribute  to   Protestantism   the  blessings   of  a   second 
Befomiation.      On  Mr.  Grove's  expulsion  from  the  University,  he 
returned  to  his  paternal  estate,  situated  in  part  of  Woobum  parish, 
called  Core's  End,  and  soon  adopted  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  neighbours.     He  commenced  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  his  own  house,  and,  when   the   assembly  became  inconve- 
niently large,  he  fitted  up  one  of  his  bams  &%  a  meeting-house.    This 
was  twice  enlarged,  and  at  length  gave  place  to  the  convenient  chapol 
and  commodious  schoolrooms  which  now  exist.     Mr.  Grove  was  a 
in,  and   his   life,  therefore,  was  in  harmony  with 
i'hich  procured  him  the  high  honour,  as  we  have 
From   the  University  in  company  with  the  truly 
flley. 

Q  two  other  respected  names  in  connection  with 
.  lay  down  our  pen.  The  Bev.  Joshua  Harrison, 
nden  Town,  was  born  in  Woobum,  and  spent  a  por- 
life  there.    Fifty  years  ago  another  Congregational 
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minister  was  in  the  midst  of  a  useful  career  at  Portsea — the  Eev.  Mr. 
Griffin — and  he  also  was  a  native  of  Woobum.  He  was  not  only  a 
teacher  of  others,  but  willing  to  be  taught,  as  the  following  anecdote 
wiU  show : — Making  in  one  of  his  sermons  rather  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "  Deity,"  a  sailor  rose  up  in  the  congregation  and  said,  "  Do  you 
mean  God  Almighty,  sir?"  To  which  the  preacher  properly  and 
promptly  replied,  "  I  do,  and  thank  you  for  the  question."  The  late 
Eev.  Timothy  East,  of  Birmingham,  once  told  us  that  the  three  most 
pious  men  he  had  ever  known  were  Bowland  Hill,  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath, 
and  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Portsea. 

EListorical  families  are  accustomed  to  use  heraldic  mottoes,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  "  historical "  villages  should  not  do  the  same.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  our  Woobum  friends  a  French 
legend — ^"  Noblesse  oblige  " — ^which  may  be  thus  Englished  : — 

Good  men  and  true  have  hence  gone  higher  ; 
Then  let  the  son  climb  as  the  sire. 

And  thus  we  wish  the  favoured  village  a  hearty  farewell. 
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OUE  time  for  it  is  "  when  day  is  done  and  evening  calms  the 
mind."  We  believe,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  every  man  is  a 
debtor  to  his  profession,"  and  so,  in  engagements  of  various 
kinds  incident  to  our  vocation,  we  seek  to  meet  and  fulfil  our 
indebtedness.  But  after  supper,  we  maintain,  every  man's  time  is 
his  own.  If  the  proper  work  of  the  day  has  not  been  done  then, 
it  has  a  poor  chance  left  for  it ;  and  if  from  ten  o'clock  to  half-past 
eleven  a  man  cannot  foUow  his  own  bent,  give  scope  to  his  literary 
impulses,  and  gratify  his  reading  fancies,  there  certainly  requires  a 
new  regulation  of  "  things  as  they  ought  to  be."  We  assert  and 
claim  the  privilege ;  and  our  bent  is,  when  all  are  retired,  to  dip  into 
miscellaneous  literature,  take  at  choice  or  at  hazard  anything  that 
strikes  the  moment's  taste, — read  carefully  perhaps  some  parts,  pass 
cursorily  over  others,  but  from  all  to  gain  some  information  and 
profit.  We  seek  to  enlarge  our  breadth  of  view,  deepen  our  interest 
with  the  unfamiliar,  expand  the  realm  of  imagination,  and  multiply 
the  topics  of  future  thoughtfulness  and  reference. 

We  vary  our  topics  very  greatly.     Sometimes  a  book  of  travel 
engages  attention ;  then  history  claims  her  right;  anon  science  spreads 
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out  her  marvels ;  and  then  poetry  exerts  her  spell.  Seldom  or  never 
are  we  the  slaves  of  fiction.  Truth  to  say,  we  have  little  taste  for  it — 
we  get  impatient  We  prefer  facts  that  ring  real,  and  experiences  about 
whose  naturalness  and  certainty  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Especially 
we  are  on  the  look-out  for  facts,  descriptions,  or  striking  incidents 
that  may  help  in  the  impression  of  truth,  that  may  point  a  moral, 
give  "  hooks  of  steel. "  to  an  appeal,  supply  something  forcible  for  a 
Sunday-school  address,  or  give  weight  and  momentimi  to  an  attempt 
at  personal  dealing  with  those  for  whose  spiritual  interests  we  are 
anxious. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  how  much  comes  to  the  ready  mind 
resolved  to  glean  in  all  open  fields,  and  how  useful  solitary  and  uncon- 
nected circumstances  and  events  may  often  prove  when  pressed  into 
religious  service — a  service  that  can  utilise  so  much,  and  can  sanctify 
and  elevate  even  the  unworthy  and  insignificant.  As  the  experience 
of  one  may  help  others ;  serve,  perhaps,  to  suggest  an  aim  to  the 
desultory,  and  prompt  to  useful  pui'suit  in  the  same  line,  this  paper 
is  attempted.  We  only,  however,  scratch  the  surface  of  a  mine 
whose  variety  and  resources  are  imbounded. 

We  well  remember  a  book  of  travels  in  Siberia,  that  country  whose 
miseries  have  painful  connection  with  many  of  the  victims  of  Russian 
oppression.  Natives  of  the  gaunt  and  rugged  mountains  of  that  drear 
region,  its  treacherous  paths  and  perpendicular  precipices,  there  are 
to  be  found  some  strange  birds.  Among  them  is  a  bearded  eagle, 
whose  habits,  in  one  respect  at  least,  exhibit  a  malignant  intelligence. 
Whenever  it  may  see  a  goat  tempted  to  the  edge  of  some  sheer  wall 
of  rock,  to  crop,  perhaps,  the  scant  herbage  to  be  found  there,  with 
dashing  swoop  it  descends,  and  flaps  against  its  intended  prey. 
Overbalanced  by  the  sudden  aud  unexpected  assault,  the  goat  Mis 
headlong  down  the  rock^and,  helpless  or  dead  at  its  base,  becomes 
the  victim  of  its  strong  and  designing  assailant.  It  is  said  a  man 
would  stand  no  more  chance  than  a  goat,  and  that,  not  unlikely,  some 
hapless  wanderers  have  met  there  a  terrible  fate. — ^What  a  picture 
rises  before  us  of  the  danger  to  the  unwary  of  venturing  near  the 
edge  of  temptation, — how,  in  the  moment  of  their  perilous  hardihood^ 
near  to  some  sinfiQ  abyss,  the  dark  destroyer  may  come  in  Apollyon- 
like  sweep,  and  make  the  heedlessness  of  the  moment  the  occasion  of 
destruction.  ''  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation." 

A  pleasing  book,  though,  of  course,  tainted  with  Bomish  super- 
stition, is  one  written  by  the  Abb^  Dominique,  a  narrative  of  a 
mission  in  Texas.  Among  his  descriptions  of  plants,  he  tells  us  of  a 
deadly  creeper,  called  Barbe  D'Espagfiol,  that  cUmbs,  and  enfolds,  and 
hangs  in  pendant  festoons  about  certain  trees ;  poisoning  as  it  goes,  it 
drinks  the  sap,  sheds  its  destructive  seeds,  and  multiplies  its  power  of 
injury  and  death.  It  is  called,  in  South  America,  the  **  murderer,** 
for  its  well-known  and  fatal  qualities. — We  cannot  fail  to  think  of 
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the  destroyiog  power  of  sinful  habits :  bow  they  commence  in  little 
things,  yet  creep  and  grow,  spreading  and  hanging  about  character 
and  life,  drinking  the  strength,  poisoning  vital  energies,  and  in- 
creasing their  power  of  corruption  and  destruction.  Sin  has  its 
"  seed  within  itself,"  and  all  moral  agencies  of  destruction  are  ever 
self-multiplied. 

Not  without  its  application,  relating  to  the  subject  of  sin,  is  an 
acconnt  by  Baron  Humboldt  concerning  an  Indian  whom  he  wished 
to  convince  of  the  folly  of  his  faith  in  interdicting  as  an  article  of 
food  anything  that  once  possessed  life.  Bringing  the  revealing  power 
of  his  microscope  to  bear  on  the  water  he  drank,  it  was  shown  that 
even  that  was  full  of  living  things,  though  he  had  before  been  so 
entirely  unaware  of  it. — Shall  not  a  sense  of  sin  be  brought  power- 
fully home  to  a  self-righteous  heart  by  the  revealing  spiritual  power 
of  the  law  of  God  ?  Was  it  not  thus  that  Christ  used  the  law  and 
Paul  felt  it  ?  The  proud  complacency  that  hardens  many  a  heart 
may  be  convincingly  dealt  with  then,  though  unhappily,  in  many 
cases,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  it  was  with  the  Indian,  who 
gave  no  thanks,  but  bitterly  upbraided  the  philosopher  that  he  had 
disturbed  his  fonner  confidence. 

An  instance  of  gratitude  suggestive  of  ho)w,  in  regard  to  the  greatest 
blessing,  thanksgiving  and  joy  should  be  ours,  was  come  upon  in 
reading  a  work  on  AMca.  An  Arab  guide  who  had  .conducted  a 
party  of  travellers,  when  about  to  leave  them,  desired  the  principal 
to  intercede  with  the  Bey  of  Algiers  for  him,  that  he  might  be  made 
a  Sheikk  The  man  was  not  deserving,  but  still  his  entreaties  were 
unremitting  until  he  obtained  the  advocacy  he  wished.  He  received 
the  white  robe  called  jibhah,  distinguishing  him  henceforth  in  the 
honour  for  which  he  craved.  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe,"  says  the 
writer,  "  the  delight  and  rapture  with  wMch  he  received  the  announce- 
ment of  his  success,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  exhibition  of  unfeigned 
gratitude  he  displayed." — Shall  we  be  *' covered  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness/'  and  show  less  appreciation  of  the  distinction  and 
favour  conferred  ?  Shall  He  who  "justifies  the  ungodly"  find  in  us 
less  evidence  of  thankfulness  and  devotion  than  was  shown  for  so 
insignificant  a  matter  of  worldly  honour  by  "  this  stranger." 

Concerning  the  New  Year,  the  urgency  of  seeking  such  a  blessing 
might  be  impressed  by  a  custom  in  Borneo.  The  natives  who  undertake 
the  perilous  ascent  of  the  mountain  of  Banda  are  always  careful,  writes 
Mr.  Keppel,  to  array  themselves  in  white  before  setting  out,  so  that  if 
they  lose  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  they  would  be  dressed  in  the  robes 
required  by  their  creed,  and  at  once  be  taken  to  Paradise. — ^What  perils 
attend  on  every  New  Year  !  As  we  climb  from  week  to  week,  and  month 
to  month,  who  can  tell  what  a  step,  or  a  day,  may  "  bring  forth"  ? 
How  important  to  be  prepared  for  all  evente,  whatever  may  come. 
Can  the  young  do  better  than  seek  that  Divine  preparation  by  which, 
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if  colled  hurriedly  or  otherwise  to  "meet  Uieir  God,"  they  may, 
without  fear  or  daitger,  appear  before  Him. 

New  courage  ia  sometimes  wanted  to  reaiat  the  power  of  menacing, 
but  empty,  feare.  We  feel  thia  on  reading  the  accotmt  in  Moham- 
medan history  which  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  of  Antar  the  Bedoubtable. 
Au  arrow  had  pierced  the  hero's  side,  and  he,  who  had  been  the 
object  of  most  abject  dread,  was  dying.  Bat  he  still  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  out  upon  the  march,  tkit  he  might  strike  terror  as 
men  gazed  on  him.  At  a  moment  when  an  assault  was  made  he 
raised  himself,  showed  his  hand  from  bis  palanquin,  and  his  voice, 
loud  as  thunder,  wrought  dismay  among  his  foes.  He  then  resumed 
Ilia  armour,  and  remounted  his  charger ;  but  presently  checked  his 
steed,  and  remained  motionless.  All  appearances  tend  to  prove  the 
death  of  Antar,  yet  no  one  dares  approach,  so  great  is  the  fear  he 
inspires.  An  aged  sheikh  at  last  puts  an  end  to  the  irresolution. 
He  pricks  his  steed  with  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  drives  him  down 
the  defile.  Antar's  chaiger,  with  a  loud  neigh,  dashes  towards  him. 
Like  an  undermined  tower  Antar  falls,  and  l^e  clash  of  hia  arms 
echoes  through  the  hills. — ^Does  it  want,  frequently,  anything  more 
than  a  spirit  of  courage  to  prove  that  many  old  alarming  fears  are 
but  dead  falsities,  and,  however  they  may  have  lived  in  the  past, 
are  nerveless  and  harmless  now  ?  It  requires  but  a  little  thing  to 
prove  that  many  fears  of  the  heart  are  but  phantoms,  and  a  resolute 
spirit  shall  bring  about  their  complete  exposure.  But  fear,  some- 
tunes,  beclouds  memory.  Christian,  in  Doubting  Castle,  for  some 
time  forgot  the  "  key  of  promise,"  and  so  believers  are  often  pione  to 
forget  the  resource  they  have  iu  God  and  His  Word. 

A  traveller  in  Brazil  describes  how,  in  one  of  the  dense  woods, 
he  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  large  wild  creatures  there.  Sur- 
prised and  confounded  as  it  leaped  upon  him,  he  foigot  for  a  time 
in  the  stem  conflict  the  pistol  which  he  had  at  his  girdle.  He 
had  but  to  remember  that,  and  the  contest  was  soon  at  an  end. 
— Might  we  not  prove  in  spiritual  contests  a  speedier  and  surer 
victory,  if  we  remembered  the  effectual  weapons  which  God,  in 
His  Word,  has  given  us  against  all  our  dar^rous  foes  ?  To  use  them 
would  be  to  prove  that  they  are  mighty  through  His  name  for  their 
discomfiture. 

Speaking  of  Brazil,  the  same  traveller  tells  of  a  beautiful  palm, 
fiifl  it„„^ti^  -^nifera,  which,  though  graceful  and  beautiful  as  it 
its  chief  distinction  only  when  it  has  been  cut 
,  when  dealt  with  for  the  purpose,  yields  a  reddish 
its  sap  having  much  the  flavour  of  wine.  Very 
jupply  is  often  to  the  thirsty  and  wayworn  traveller, 
appear,  moreover,  to  be  connected  with  it. — How- 
the  emblem  may  be,  can  we  help  thinking  of  that 
iiich  only  could  be  enjoyed  as  the  great  Source  of  it, 
e  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  ?    The  cup  of  the  Neir 
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Testament  could  only  be  put  into  our  hands  by  the  *'  death  of  the 
Testator."  But  now  there  is  refreshment  and  abundance^  new  life 
and  healthy  for  the  thirsty  and  the  stricken. 

But  the  cocoa  palm  to  the  Polynesian  is  a  more  striking  symbol 
of  the  '*  Beloved  among  the  sons."  Emphatically,  says  Mr.  Melville, 
in  his  account  of  Omoo,  it  is  the  tree  of  life,  transcending  even 
the  bread-fruit  in  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its 
aspect  is  imposing.  Asserting  its  supremacy  by  an  erect  and 
lofty  bearing,  it  may  be  said  to  compare  with  other  trees  as  man 
with  inferior  creatures.  The  blessings  it  confers  are  incalculable. 
Year  after  year  the  islander  reposes  beneath  its  shade,  both  eating 
and  drinking  of  its  fruit.  He  thatches  his  hut  with  its  boughs, 
and  weaves  them  into  baskets  to  carry  his  food.  He  cools  himself 
with  a  fan  plaited  from  the  young  leaflets,  and  shields  his  head 
from  the  sun  by  a  bonnet  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  he  clothes 
himself  with  the  cloth-Uke  substance  which  wraps  round  the  base  of 
the  stalk,  whose  elastic  rods,  strung  with  filberts,  are  used  as  a  taper. 
The  larger  nuts,  thinned  and  polished,  furnish  him  with  a  beautiful 
goblet.  The  dry  husks  kindle  his  fires.  Their  fibres  are  twisted  into 
fishing  lines  and  cords  for  his  canoes.  He  heals  his  wounds  with  a 
balsam  compounded  from  the  juice  of  the  nut,  and,  with  the  oil 
extracted  from  its  meat,  embalms  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  noble 
trunk  itself  is  far  from  being  valueless.  Sawn  into  posts,  it  upholds  the 
islander's  dwelling;  converted  into  charcoal,  it  cooks  his  food ;  and  sup- 
ported on  blocks  of  stone,rails  in  his  lands.  He  impels  his  canoe  through 
the  water  with  a  paddle  of  the  wood,  and  goes  to  battle  with  clubs  and 
spears  of  the  same  hard  material.  In  pagan  Tahiti  a  cocoa-nut  branch 
was  the  symbol  of  regal  authority.  Laid  upon  the  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  it  made  the  offering  sacred,  and  with  it  the  priests  chastised 
and  put  to  fight  the  evil  spirits  which  assailed  them.  The  supreme 
majesty  of  Oro,  the  great  god  of  their  mythology,  was  declared  in  the 
cocoa-nut  log  on  which  his  image  was  rudely  carved.  Upon  one  of 
the  Tongu  Islands  there  stands  a  living  tree  revered  itself  as  a  deity. 
Its  fruitfulness  is  remarkable.  As  long  as  it  lives  it  bears,  and,  with- 
out intermission,  two  hundred  nuts  besides  innumerable  white  blossoms 
of  others  may  be  seen  upon  it  at  one  tima — ^What  a  figure  of  the 
excellency  and  exhaustlessness  of  Him  who  is  the  "  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand  "  ?  "  It  hath  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all 
fulness  dwell."  Everything  for  life,  hope,  power,  satisfaction,  and 
salvation,  we  find  in  Him,  and  "  out  of  His  fulness,"  as  our  "  all  in 
all,"  we  may  receive  continually,  and  "  grace  for  grace." 

Forms  of  scepticism  and  their  re-appearance  could  not  but  be  forced 
upon  our  attention  as  we  read  the  Greville  Memoirs.  In  his  "  History 
of  Philosophy,"  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  so  recently  departed,  has  shown  how 
old  OTstems  had  their  day,  then  disappeared,  then  rose  again.  Through- 
out the  centuries  there  has  been  this  alternate  rise  and  fall.  We 
have  an  illustration  in  our  own  day,in  the  resuscitation  of  the  Lucretian 
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theory,  endorsed  by  Professor  Tjoidal,  and  sung  by  Mr.  Tennyson. 
The  catacombs  of  "the  Capuchins  at  Borne,  Mr.  Greville  tells  us,  are 
a  series  of  chapels  in  the  cloisters,  or  rather  compartments,  entirely 
fitted  up  with  human  bones  arranged  symmetrically  with  all  sorts  of 
devices.  They  are  laid  out  in  niches,  and  each  niche  is  occupied  by 
a  skeleton  of  a  friar  in  the  robes  of  his  order.  A  label  is  attached  to 
it,  with  name  of  skeleton  and  date  of  death.  Beneath  are  mounds  of 
earth,  each  tenanted  by  a  dead  friar  with  similar  labels.  When  a 
friar  dies,  the  oldest  buried  friar,  or  rather  his  skeleton,  is 
taken  up,  and  promoted  to  a  niche,  and  the  newly-defimct 
takes  possession  of  his  grave,  and  so  they  go  on  in  succes- 
sion.— Just  so,  we  thought,  old  forms  of  scepticism,  theories  once 
dead  and  buried,  are  yet  produced  and  paraded  afresh;  and  no 
sooner  does  one  depart  but  a  former  one  seems  to  reappear 
as  from  the  grave  to  which  the  last  is  relegated.  Thus  it  has  been, 
and  probably  will  be  to  the  close.  Yet  truth  shall  triumph.  The  Word 
of  God  shaU  fulfil  its  destiny,  and  conquer  all  adversaries. 

When  Tarik  the  Saracen  went  to  vanquish  Spain,  he  informed  his 
followers  that  he  had  been  favoured  by  Heaven  with  a  dream  which  had 
given  him  the  fullest  assurance  of  success.  He  had  seen  the  prophet 
Mohammed  surrounded  by  those  holy  saints  and  faithful  companions 
who  had  adhered  to  his  cause  while  he  was  an  exile  in  Medina. 
They  stood  close  by  his  couch  with  their  swords  unsheathed  and  their 
bows  bent,  and  he  had  heard  the  prophet  say, "  Take  courage,  0  Tarik, 
and  accomplish  what  thou  art  destined  to  perform."  He  then  saw 
the  prophet  and  his  companions  entering  Spain  as  if  to  herald  the 
way  for  the  faithful  followers  of  Islam. — With  a  truer  vision  and 
more  confident  assurance  may  we  enter  the  lists,  go  on  to  the  struggle, 
and  engage  in  the  waifare  of  those  who  are  fighting  beneath  the 
augury  of  the  Cross.  For  as  surely  as  day  conquers  night,  the 
cause  of  Heaven  shall  prevail,  and  "  He  shall  reign  whose  right  it  is 
to  reign." 

Thus  have  we  read,  and  mused,  and  here  give  only  a  small  handful 
of  those  suggestions  which  we  might  almost  indefinitely  multiply. 
But  we  hasten  to  a  close.  We  have  merely  wished  to  show  how  a 
closing  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day  may  be  profitably  utilised,  and  how 
a  wide  and  varied  field  may  be  traversed  with  pleasure  and  interest, 
leaving  pleasing  reflections  for  after-thought  and  improvement.  Of 
such  an  effort  to  ''  redeem  the  time  '*  all  who  try  it  may  unfailingly 
say — 

''  A  consciousness  remains  that  it  has  left, 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed." 
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Death  of  the  Princess  Alice. 

The  heart  of  the  nation  has  been  deeply  touched  by  the  death 

of  the  Queen's  second  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse 

Darmstadt^  always  known  and  loved  by  the  community  at 

laige  under  the  old  English  name  which  her  many  virtues  had 

made  a  household  word  throughout  her  native  land.     The 

scraps  of  intelligence  that  filtered  through  the  dififerent  channels 

of  information  respecting  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the 

Princess  had  rendered  her  already  a  universal  favourite,  but  her 

devotedness  in  the  death  chamber  of  her  sainted  father  made 

her  only  second  to  the  Sovereign    in  the    sympathies   and 

solicitudes  which  many  millions  of  people  felt  on  behalf  of  the 

royal  house  in  that  crisis  of  their  history.    The  appearance  of 

the  Princess  Alice  at  the  bedside  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 

time  of  Ins  perilous  illness,  gave  fresh  testimony  to  her  heroism 

as  a  true  sister  of  mercy,  and  she  has  at  length  surrendered  her 

life  in  its  early  bloom  as  a  sacrifice  to  maternal  love.    After 

nursing  her  husband  and  six  infant  children  through  all  the 

perils  of  diphtheria,  the  kiss  of  her  troubled  boy,  as  far  as  human 

intelligence  can  determine,  was  the  means  of  communicating 

tlie  fatol  contagion.    In  moving  the  address  of  condolence  with 

Her  Majesty,  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Prime  Minister 

thus  narrated  the  occurrence : — '*  My  Lords,  there  is  something 

wonderfully  piteous  in  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death.    The 

physician,  who  permitted  her  to  watch  over  her  suffering  family 

enjoined  her  under  no  circumstances  whatever  to  be  tempted 

into  an  embrace.      Her  admirable  self-restraint  carried  her 

through  the  crisis  of  the  terrible  complaint  in  safety.     She 

remembered  and  observed  the  injunction  of  the  physician,  but 

it  became  her  lot  to  breiEtk  to  her  son,  quite  a  youth,  the  death 

of  his  youngest  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and 

the  boy  was  so  overcome  with  misery  that  the  agitated  mother 

clasped  him  in  her  arms  and  received  the  ^  kiss  of  death.    My 

Lords,  I  hardly  know  a  subject  more  pathetic  or  one  which  poets 

and  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture, 

or  in  gems,  might  find  more  fitting  to  commemorate."    The 

coincidence  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  with  that  of 

the  decease  of  the  Prince  Consort  has  served  to  intensify  the 

public  feeling,  as  no  doubt  it  has  the  sorrows  of  the  royal 

house.     That  second  Saturday  in  December  marks  also  the 
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critical  time  in  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  will  need 
no  element  of  superstition  to  make  that  day  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  Empire.  All  classes  of  her  subjects  mourn 
with  the  Sovereign,  and  from  many  a  heart  and  many  a  home 
intercessions  on  her  behalf  are  continually  ascending  that  the 
all-sufBcient  Saviour  may  be  pleased  to  comfort,  sustain,  and 
strengthen  her,  so  that  her  shadowed  royalty  may  shine  forth 
in  the  great  glory  of  the  King  of  kings,  who  was  Himself 
"  made  perfect  through  sufierings,"  and  for  His  followers,  lofty 
or  low,  prescribes  no  other  way. 


The  Bristol  Election  and  the  Government. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole  country  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  recent  contest  for  the  seat  vacated  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Eirkman  Hodgson  from  political  life.  The  return  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Fry,  the  Liberal  candidate,  by  the  large  majority  of  1,547,  is  a 
very  significant  expression  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  ancient  city 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Government.  This  was  the  issue 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  competitors  in  this  struggle,  and  the 
"  certain  sound  "  sent  forth  by  the  Bristol  ballot-boxes  will,  we  believe, 
preponderate  among  the  constituencies  at  the  election  which  looms  at 
no  great  distance.  It  is  true  that  the  majorities  obtained  by  the 
Government  in  both  Houses  have  been  so  large  that  it  seems  to  have 
a  secure  hold  of  oflSce.  But  security  often  dwells  hard-by  danger, 
and  there  are  factors  in  the  measurement  of  political  support  which 
no  arithmetical  data  can  indicate.  We  are  not  without  intimations 
that  the  country  gentlemen  are  waning  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
Hughenden  flag,  and  falling  off  in  the  docility  with  which  they  have 
hitherto  submitted  to  their  education.  The  want  of  spirit  manifested 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  in  the  recent  debates ;  the  ominous 
and  sudden  collapse  of  the  proposed  parliamentary  grant  for  the 
Bhodope  sufferers ;  the  well-timed  question  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  asking 
"  whether  the  Home  Secretary  could  correct  or  corroborate  the  report 
that  we  were  almost  face  to  face  with  such  a  crisis  of  distress  as  this 
generation  had  never  known,  a  distress  affecting  even  the  metropolis, 
but  operating  with  greater  intensity  in  the  cotton,  coal,  and  iron 
districts,"  axe  so  many  symptoms  of  enfeeblement  in  the  ranks  of  the 
majority  which  any  turn  of  events  may  construe  into  a  dispersion. 
The  country  gentlemen  will  amuse  themselves  with  their  CImstmas 
festivities  a  while,  but,  before  the  mistletoe  and  the  holly  are  taken 
down,  the  great  predidigUaUur  must  shuffle  the  cards,  or  shiffc  the 
thimbles,  and  with  his  "  Hey,  presto ! "  astonish  his  party  once  more 
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into  a  proper  suboidination  and  an  orderly  consent.  What  new  piece 
of  tinsel  can  be  patched  on  the  British  crown  ?  Can  we  annex 
Iceland  and  lay  on  hot  water  from  its  geysers,  or  is  there  already  too 
much  of  that  commodity  at  hand  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  buy  ?  No 
territory  in  need  of  a  scientific  firantier  ?  Some  surprise  there  must 
be  in  store  for  the  fertile  brain  that  so  powerfully  affects  English 
destinies  deals  and  delights  in  surprises.  The  wonder  of  the  world 
would  be  copiously  drawn  forth  if  any  scheme  for  purifying  what  is 
corrupt,  repressing  what  is  extravagant,  or  any  measure  rectifying 
what  is  wrong,  entered  into  the  programme  that  must  be  submitted 
to  the  closing  session  of  the  present  Parliament. 


The  Parlumentary  Vote  of  Condolence  with  Her  Majesty. 

The  recent  brief  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  was  called  to 
sanction  the  Afghan  war,  included  in  its  procedure  a  vote  of  condolence 
with  the  Queen  on  the  sore  bereavement  she  has  sustained  in  the  loss 
of  her  beloved  daughter.    The  exact  language  of  the  vote  was,  no 
doubt,  dictated  by  the  precedents  which  scrupulously  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  introduced  the  resolution  with  the*  appropriate 
words,  "  I  feel  convinced  that  the  House  wiU  agree  unanimously  to 
this  address,  which  will  testify  at  once  to  our  personal  affection  for 
the  Sovereign,  our  deep  sorrow  for  her  loss,  and  our  earnest  prayer 
that  God  may  support  her  in  her  affliction ; "  but  in  the  Upper  House 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  Divine  name,  no  recognition  was  given  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  no  prayer  was  invited  for  the  Divine  support. 
However  beautiful  the  language  may  be  deemed  with  which  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield   introduced  the  vote,  it  was  at  best  but  a  cold 
atheistical  wail.    Not  one  of  the  six  bishops  who  supported  the 
A%han  invasion  interposed  a  word  to  rescue  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  from  this  godless  aspect.    We  believe 
that  in  the  most  degenerate  times  it  has  been  customary  in  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  to  refer  events  of  national  importance  to  the 
agency  of  Divine  Providence.    For  our  own  part,  we  should  deplore  the 
day  when  such  a  recognition  was  abandoned.     It  is  gratifying  to  find, 
fix)m  the  terms  in  which  the  address  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion is  clothed,  that  the  civic  authorities  still  believe  there  is  a  God. 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  a  remarkable  anomaly,  that  the  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  which  is  so  constructed  as  most  emphatically  to  set  forth 
the  alliance  between  the  State  and  Beligion,  should,  on  such  an 
occasion,  altogether  adopt  an  irreligious  choice  of  language.    But 
there  is  no  saying  what  is  the  belief  of  the  Mystery-man  who  is  at 
the  head  of  affairs. 
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Habd  Times. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  are  accosted  by  the  tidings  of 
privation  and  distress  consequent  upon  the  depressed  condition  of 
trade.  It  is  not  one  or  two  branches  of  industry  merely^  nor  one  or 
two  localities,  that  are  included  in  the  area  of  suffering.  A  terrible 
paralysis  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  entire  commerce  of  these 
British  Isles.  The  over-production  consequent  upon  improved 
machinery,  the  occupation  of  foreign  markets  by  competing  nations, 
the  uncertainty  of  feeling  and  want  of  confidence  caused  by  the 
present  Government,  are  amongst  the  most  obvious  germs  out  of 
which  this  state  of  things  has  been  developed.  The  evil  has  been 
precipitated  by  the  restlessness  of  the  labourers,  and  is  intensified  by 
their  lamentable  unthriftiness ;  it  will  be  mitigated  only  by  a 
universal  spirit  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  blessed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  goods ;  it  will  become  a  blessing  if 
prodigality  and  wastefulness  are  everywhere  exchanged  for  scrupulous 
carefulness,  and  if  boastful  self-reliance  is  displaced  by  humble  con- 
fession of  our  dependence  on  the  blessing  ^"  that  maketh  rich  and 
addeth  no  sorrow. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Daily  News,  who  has  been  sent  to 
Sheffield  to  enlighten  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  condition  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  who  were  a  few  months  since 
the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  of  our  great  centres  of  industry, 
describes  them  as  presenting  a  pitiable  appearance  of  destitution, 
more  terrible  because  at  present  only  in  its  initial  stage.  "  The 
Sheffield  operatives  are  probably  neither  more  nor  less  provident  than 
their  class  generally ;  but  the  badness  of  trade  and  the  scarcity  of 
employment  have  now  lasted  so  long  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere  that 
savings  are  beginning  to  be  exhausted,  the  credit  of  working  families 
with  tradesmen  is  coming  to  its  limit,  and  the  people  are  being 
forced  to  the  last  resource  of  the  poor  law  or  public  charity.  But 
these  are  not  inexhaustible.  The  alarming  circumstance  is  that  they 
should  be  already  drawn  on  to  the  utmost  while  the  winter  is  still 
before  us,  and  the  prospect  of  improved  trade  is  as  yet  beneath  the 
horizon.  The  relief  committees  in  Sheffield  are  distributing  bread 
and  flour  and  giving  dinners  to  the  children.  In  All  Saints'  parish 
641  families,  including  2,638  persons,  were  relieved  last  week.  Work 
is  to  be  found  for  a  lai^e  number  of  men  in  breaking  2,000  tons  of 
road  metal ;  and  there  are  proposals  for  laying  out  new  streets 
near  a  recreation  ground  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  town." 

»  The  Manchester  papers  have  published  sad  stories  of  privation. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Salford  Town  Hall,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  described  the  amount  of  suffering  as  "  being  to 
his  mind  beyond  conception."  The  Salford  Provident  Society,  wMch 
has  5,800  persons  on  its  books  in  one  district,  none  of  whom  are  in 
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receipt  of  poor  law  relief,  is  obliged  to  erect  barriers  in  its  waiting 
room  to  moderate  the  pressure  of  the  hundreds  needing  help,  from 
Blackburn,  Burslem,  Birmingham,  Stockton,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and 
Hull,  similar  reports  reach  us.  Of  Stockton-on-Tees,  with  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  we  are  told  that  "  hundreds  of  families  of  iron- 
workers are  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution."  The  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  are  working 
ruinously  on  Scottish  commerce,  and  the  smaller  but  very  serious 
catastrophe  in  Bristol  is  spreading  its  ever-widening  circles  of  dis- 
appointment, loss,  and  sorrow.  A  sad  Christmas  indeed  is  this  in 
many  a  household.  To  be  brought  to  poverty,  to  suffer  days  and 
nights  of  heart-destroying  care,  to  sit  weeping  among  the  ruins  of 
domestic  happiness,  is  very  very,  grievous ;  but  if  God's  hand  be  seen 
in  all,  if  men  believe  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good ;  in 
prayerful  patient  waiting  upon  Him  they  shall  find  that ''  out  of  the 
eater  comes  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  comes  forth  sweetness." 


The  Afghan  Fkontieii. 

There  has  been  a  recent  lull  in  the  progress  of  events  on  the  Indian 
border  land.  The  resistance  which  seemed  likely  to  begin  at  Peiwar 
and  be  protracted,  has  not  again  been  definitely  mentioned.  Since 
General  Soberts'  brilliant  achievement  at  Peiwar — an  achievement 
quite  in  the  old  form  of  Anglo-Indian  warfetre — there  has  been  no 
important  news  about  actual  fighting.  The  various  commanders  appear 
to  be  ready  to  advance  when  the  time  comes  for  forward  movement, 
and  so  far  the  speed  has  been  as  great  as  circumstances  permitted. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  we  ought  ever  to  have  got  into  this 
war,  but  once  commenced  everything  is  in  favour  of  a  speedy  con- 
clusion.   The  sooner  the  war  is  over  the  better. 

But  rumours  are  Very  contradictory,  and  even  when  from  rumour 
we  apply  with  confiding  faith  to  the  telegrams  from  correspondents, 
we  are  met  by  conflicts  of  testimony  which  perplex  the  ordinary 
reader.  Sometimes  we  hear  that  forward  movements  will  wait  till 
the  spring,'and  sometimes  we  read  that  immediate  progress  is  con- 
templated.' Kandahar,  Ghuznee  and  Kabool  being  almost  within 
reach,  are  we  to  go  on  or  wait  until  delay  has  strengthened  them  all  ? 
Answer  of  course  dependent  upon  two  items — camels  and  com- 
munications :  we  have  to  maintain  great  quantities  of  both,  and  the 
supply  of  the  first  is  limited.  The  movement  of  troops  and  supplies 
is  not  an  easy  matter  in  Europe,  with  many  appliances  and  much 
machinery  to  help ;  in  the  Khyber  and  Bolan  such  movement  is  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  camel,  albeit  a  hardy  and  enduring  animal, 
succumbs  under  some  circumstances,  and  many  have  perished  in  the 
northern  Panjaub.  And  this  means  that  stores  cannot  be  so  promptly 
sent  on  to  the  front  as  they  should  be,  and  that  advance  is  thereby 
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delayed.  Requisitioning  does  not  appear  prodactdve  in  the  country 
^hich  we  are  endeavouring  to  humble. 

Then  as  to  the  communications.  Perfectly  peaceful  and  innocent 
people  have  begun  to  talk  about  "  the  maintaining  of  connection  with 
a  base/'  and  such  like  things^  as  if  they  had  long  been  familiar  there- 
with. Our  advanced  posts  are  beyond  the  Passes.  We  have  an  army 
already  west  of  the  Khyber,  and  we  have  to  keep  open  that  Pass  in 
order  to  be  safe  beyond.  There  is  always  an  item  which  is  unable  to 
be  accurately  measured,  and  that  is  the  fidelity  of  the  tribes  adjacent 
to  the  Pass.  Wo  have  avoided  one  evil ;  by  prompt  advance  we 
have  prevented  any  vengeance  upon  the  Khyberees  from  the  Afghan 
people,  and  now  we  have  to  insure  ourselves  against  our  friends.  For 
this  purpose,  troops  are  moved  up  from  other  parts  of  India  tooccupy  the 
mountains  and  the  plains  near  the  Pass ;  and,  strange  to  say,  instead 
of  picked  Europeans  being  put  upon  this  important  duty,  it  seems  that 
divisions  of  troops  from  the  dependent  states  are  detailed  upon  such 
service.  If  these  men  are  sent  to  the  front  merely  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  on  their  part  at  home,  then  we  have  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  insured  the  safety  of  our  invading  forces. 

When  the  victory  is  assured  and  Afghanistan  lies  at  our  feet — 
supposing  such  result  to  be  attained :  and  after  all  the  boastings  of 
Government  have  painted  the  lily  of  British  bravery — ^what  then  ? 
Shall  we  retreat  from  the  province  which  we  conquer,  in  order  that 
the  Euss  may  have  an  opportunity  of  intriguing  with  far  greater 
reason  and  eflTect  ?  If  we  go  away,  shall  we  not  be  with  an  uncom- 
fortable frontier  to  defend  against  a  mo^t  hostile  neighbour,  propped 
up  by  a  really  powerful  European  state  ?  If  we  remain  in  a  con- 
quered province,  how  far  shall  we  go  ?  Can  we  stop  short  of  the 
Kuss-coveted  Herat— right  up  by  the  firontier  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  ? 
It  will  then  be  necessary  to  ascertain  very  definitely  the  nature  of 
our  interference-rights  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  we  might  find  the  tempta- 
tion irresistible  to  form  connection  between  Van  and  Herat,  in  spite 
of  the  Tehran  monarch.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  about  our 
powers  in  Asia  Minor,  we  should  think  that  an  overland  route  to 
India,  via  Herat,  is  not  an  impossible  result  in  the  future.  According 
to  recent  rumour,  we  hear  that  the  Ameer  has  given  us  every  facility 
for  advance.  He  is  reported  to  have  retreated  ^ong  with  the  Bussian 
Mission,  and,  supposing  that  he  wishes  to  give  us  as  much  annoyance 
as  possible,  he  has  adopted  the  most  cunning  course  of  action. 
Occupying  a  hostile  country  is  always  dangerous,  whether  Aom^per  $e 
or  per  alios,  and  the  existence  of  an  adjacent  pretender  will  involve 
the  future  mans^ement  of  Afghanistan  in  endless  trouble. 
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IN  the  highlands  of  Perthshire,  in  the  parish  of  Moulin,  not  far 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Tummel  and  the  Garry,  is  situated 
the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  which 
the  troops  of  William  III.  sustamed,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1689,  at 
the  hands  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  com- 
manded the  partizans  of  James  II.,  but  who  fell  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  pass,  lies  the  little  village  of 
Pitlochrie.  About  a  mile  from  this  village  stood  the  old  farm-house 
of  Auchnahyle.  It  was  in  this  old  farm-house  that  Alexander  Duff 
was  bom,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1806. 

A  few  yeais  before,  the  parish  of  MouUn  had  witnessed  a  deep 
religious  awakening.  During  the  long  reign  of  spiritual  apathy,  or 
Moderatism,  as  it  was  called,  when  the  policy  of  Robertson  the  his- 
torian guided  the  councils  of  the  National  Church,  and  sermons 
compost  on  the  model  of  those  of  Blair  the  rhetorician  were  preached 
from  its  pulpits,  Scotland  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  spiritual 
Sahara,  relieved,  no  doubt,  here  and  there,  like  that  great  desert  itself, 
by  eases  of  singular  fertility  and  beauty.  It  was  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century,  that  Charles  Simeon,  of  evangelical  memory, 
visited  the  parish  of  Moulin,  then  imder  the  spiritual  care  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Stewart,  afterwards  of  Canongate  Church,  Edinburgh. 
From  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church,  Charles  Simeon  preached  such 
sermons  as  the  people  had  never  heard  before.  From  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath they  had  listened  to  discourses  on  dry  morality ;  and  had  imagined 
that  the  whole  of  Christianity  consisted  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
or,  at  best«  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Charles  Simeon  opened 
their  eyes.  He  preached  to  the  people  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  law. 
His  preaching  produced  a  revival  There  was  a  shaking  among  the 
dry  bones,  and  minister  and  people  alike  felt  the  glow  of  spiritual 
life.  The  beneficial  influence  of  this  salutary  revolution  reached  the 
farm-house  of  Auchnahyle,  and  the  father  of  Alexander  DufT  became 
an  earnest  Christian. 

Alexander  Duff  received  his  elementary  education  at  Edrkmichael, 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  his  native  village,  where  he  saw  as 
a  boy  those  cairns  and  "  Druidical "  stones  for  which  that  parish  is 
remarkable.  From  £irkmichael  he  went  to  the  Grammar-school  of 
Perth,  the  head-master  of  which  was  one  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Moncur,  a  good  dassical  scholar.  It  was  at  the 
Grammar-school  of  Pertib  uiat  Alexander  Duff  first  contracted 
fiiendfihip  with  a  gifted  lad,  two  years  younger  than  himself,  the 
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lamented  John  Urquhart,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  as  of  his  prototype 
Henry  Kirke  White, — 

"  Unconquered  powers  th*  immortal  mind  displayed, 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought  the  frame  decayed  ; 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired." 

In  1822,  Alexander  Duff  was  admitted  into  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  whither  John  Urquhart  had  preceded  him  a  short  time 
before.  Duff  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the 
University,  but  especially  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  which  he  had 
natural  predilections.  In  his  classical  studies  he  had  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  the  prelections  of  Professor  Hunter,  one  of  the  best 
Latin  scholars  of  the  day  in  Scotland.  But  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  most  indebted  for  the  development  of  his  intellect  and  the 
formation  of  his  character  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  joined  the  Uni- 
versity in  November,  1823,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
fervid  genius^of  Chalmers,  the  highly  philosophical  character  of  his 
mind,  his  superb  eloquence,  his  intense  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher,  his 
sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  his  deep  earnestness,  and  his  active 
benevolence,  stirred  the  souls  of  his  students  to  their  inmost  depths ; 
and  Alexander  Duff,  like  his  friend  John  Urquhart  and  others,  felt 
within  him  the  throbbings  of  a  newly-awakened  life,  and  the 
uprisings  of  noble  and  lofty  aspirations.  Dr.  Duff  in  after-life 
acknowledged  that  he  "  intensely  admired,  revered,  and  loved  " 
Dr.  Chalmers;  and  endeavoured,  "at  however  great  a  distance,  to 
tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  imitate  so  noble  a  pattern." 

,  When  twelve  years  old,  Alexander  Duff  was  presented  by  his 
father  with  a  purse  of  twenty  pounds,  as  the  sum  which  he  could 
spare  for  his  son's  education.  Before  that  sum  had  been  all  spent, 
he  obtained  by  his  diligence  a  scholarship  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  studies  till 
he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  finishing  the  Arts 
curriculum,  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  St.  Mary's  College,  as  he 
had  resolved  on  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

But  for  Thomas  Chalmers,  Alexander  Duff,  in  all  human  probability 
would  never  have  become  a  missionary.  Some  time  after  his  coming 
to  St.  Andrews,  Dr.  Chalmers  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Protestant  missions  throughout  the  world,  tracing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  various  missionary  societies,  and  enlaiging  on 
their  modes  of  operation  and  on  their  diistinctive  peculiarities.  These 
lectures  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  public,  and  especially  on 
the  minds  of  the  alumni  of  the  university.  The  religious  earnestness 
with  which  Chalmers  had  inspired  some  of  bis  pupils  induced  them 
to  form  among  themselves  a  Missionary  Association,  of  which  John 
Urquhart  and  Alexander  Duff  were  the  leading  spirits.    This  Associa- 
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tion,  which  was  at  first  frowned  upon  by  some  of  the  Professors  of  the 
university,  received  the  warm  encouragement  of  the  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  was  afterwards  developed  into  the  University 
Missionary  Association.  In  this  Association  missionary  intelligence 
£rom  all  parts  of  the  world  was  communicated  to  its  members, 
missionary  subjects  were  discussed,  missionary  addresses  were 
delivered,  and  essays  on  missions  were  read.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Alexander  Duff,  long  before  he  left  St.  Mary's 
Divinity  Hall,  was  at  heart  a  missionary :  whilp  it  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  from  the  same  Divinity  Hall,  and  in  connection  with 
the  same  Missionary  Association,  there  should  come  forth  four  other 
Indian  missionaries — Dr.  Duffs  two  coUeapjues,  William  Sinclair 
Mackay  and  David  Ewart,  John  Adam  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  Eobert  Nesbit  of  Bombay — the  saintly  John  Urquhart 
having  been  too  early  transplanted  into  the  paradise  above  to  be  use- 
ful in  the  liOrd's  vineyard  here  below. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Duff  was  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  in  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  St  Mar}^s  College  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
resolved,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  send  a  missionaiy  to  India.  Of 
this  missionary  movement  in  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr. 
Inglis  was  the  soul.  As  the  success  of  the  proposed  mission  greatly 
depended,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God,  which  is  all  in  all,  on  the 
character  of  the  man  entrusted  with  it.  Dr.  Inglis  naturally  wanted  a 
man  not  only  of  talents,  but  also  of  deep  piety  and  lofty  enthusiasm  ; 
and  as  the  Univei-sity  of  St.  Andrews  had  lately  shown  a  livelier 
interest  in  missions  than  any  other  Scottish  University,  he  a?  naturally 
directed  his  eyes  towards  that  quarter.  Principal  Haldane  was  asked 
whether,  amongst  the  divinity  students  at  St.  Mary's,  there  was  any  one 
qualified,  as  well  by  intellectual  gifts  as  by  spiritual  graces,  to  take 
charge  of  so  important  a  mission.  The  principal  deemed  Mr.  Duff 
to  be  the  best  qualified.  Duff  was  consulted  as  to  his  wishes ;  but 
the  ingenuous  youth,  who  had  not  then  finished  his  theological  studies, 
pondering  on  the  awful  reponsibilities  of  the  undertaking,  and  dis- 
trusting his  own  abilities,  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal  After 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  when  he  was  going  through  his  tri^s  for  license 
before  the  Presbytery,  a  second  application  was  made  to  him  for  his 
services  in  India  This  second  application  he  regarded  as  a  call  from 
God.  He  did  not  decline  the  offer,  neither  did  he  at  once  accept  it : 
he  took  time  to  think  and  pray  over  it.  He  looked  at  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings ;  he  prayed  to  God  for  guidance ;  he  consulted  with 
his  friends,  and  especially  with  Dr.  Chalmers — the  man  whom  of  all 
men  upon  earth  he  most  admired  and  revered ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  benighted  millions  of  India. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ratified  in  May 
1829,  the  choice  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions.    On  the  12th 
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of  Atigust,  1829,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Edinburgh^  the 
ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  the  foUowing 
October,  Mr.  Duff,  having  previously  married  Miss  Drysdale,  embarked 
with  his  wife  on  board  the  Lady  Holland,  East  Indiaman,  and  sailed 
for  India. 

In  those  days  the  power  of  steam  had  not  been  applied  to  the 
propelling  of  vessels ;  the  Suez  route  had  not  been  opened  up,  and 
the  only  passage  to  India  from  Europe  was  that  discovered  three 
centuries  before  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  But  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope 
proved  to  the  Lady  HoUarul  that  which  it  was  originally  called — the 
Cape  of  Storms.  She  struck  on  a  small  island  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Town,  and  became  a  perfect  wreck.  But  though 
the  ship  was  lost,  the  passengers  were  all  saved ;  but  they  were  barely 
saved.  Alexander  Duff  lost  a  choice  collection  of  books,  chiefly 
classical  and  theological,  about  800  in  number.  The  only  two 
volumes  recovered  from  the  ocean  were  a  copy  of  Bagster's  Compre- 
hensive Bible,  and  a  copy  of  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  used  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Duff,  who 
traced  the  finger  of  God  in  every  event  of  his  life,  whether  prosperous 
or  calamitous,  construed  the  submersion  of  his  collection  of 
the  classics  into  a  sort  of  punishment  for  his  passionate  love 
of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome;  while  the  recovery  of 
Bagster's  Bible  and  the  Psalm-book  he  regarded  as  an  admonition 
from  heaven,  to  the  effect  that  the  inspired  Word  of  God  should 
be  the  only  companion  and  guide  of  a  missionary.  For  the 
Psalm-book  picked  up  from  the  angry  ocean  he  had  gi*eat 
affection ;  he  used  it  for  years  every  morning  and  evening  at  family 
worship.  I  remember  the  book  well.  When  I,  as  a  young  convert, 
had  the  privilege  of  joining  him  at  the  family  altar,  I  often  handled 
the  book  with  reverence,  and  observed  with  interest  the  water-stains 
which  it  bore. 

A  strange  fatality  seemed  to  attend  the  voyage  of  the  first  Indian 
missionary  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  The  second  ship  in 
which  Alexander  Duff  sailed  met  with  a  similar  fate.  It  was  over- 
taken by  a  cyclone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  and  was  dashed 
ashore ;  and  Alexander  Duff  and  his  newly-married  wife  landed  at 
Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1830,  with  an  inconveniently  slender 
wardrobe. 

When  Duff  arrived  in  Calcutta,  there  was  peace  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  Burmese  war  had  ended  with  the 
treaty  of  Yandabu ;  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  which  seemed  to  the 
natives  all  but  impregnable,  had  been  stormed ;  a  mutiny  which 
occurred  among  the  Sepoys  at  Barrackpore  had  been  put  down ;  and 
Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of 
India's  rulers,  had  begun  his  peaceful  administration.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  enlightened  Governor-General,  important  reforms  had 
begun  to  be  made  in  every  branch  of  the  administration.    The  public 
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expenditure  had  been  reduced ;  measures  had  been  taken  towards  the 
suppression  of  wholesale  murders,  called  thuggee,  perpetrated  under 
the  holy  name  of  religion ;  the  natives  of  the  country  had  begun  to  be 
employed  in  responsible  and  honourable  judicial  posts ;  and  the  cruel 
practice  of  the  self-immolation  of  Hindu  widows  on  the  funeral  pjrres 
of  their  deceased  husbands  had  been  rendered  penal  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  The  agitation  connected  with  the  abolition  of  the  last- 
named  practice  had  roused  the  Hindu  mind  to  its  innermost  depths. 
All  these  and  other  causes  combined  to  produce  a  great  change  in 
Hindu  society  in  Bengal  But  that  which  exerted  the  greatest  in* 
fluence  on  the  rising  generation  of  the  country  was  the  progress  which 
English  education  was  making  among  them.  And  here  it  may  not  be 
deemed  uninteresting,  in  writing  the  life  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
educator  and  missionary  that  India  ever  had,  to  review  the  state  of 
English  education  in  Calcutta,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  year 
1830,  when  Alexander  Duif  opened  the  General  Assembly's  Institu- 
tion. 

During  the  loug  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  year  1634,  when 
the  English  first  obtained  permission  to  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  Bengali  seems  to  have  made 
the  English  language  the  subject  of  earnest  study.    A  superficial 
acquaintance,  however,  with  that  language,  or  rather  with  some  of  its 
words,  must  have  been  obtained  by  those  Bengalis  who  came  in  daily 
contact  with  the  foreigners  for  the  transaction  of  business.     Concern- 
ing the  first   EngUsh  scholar  among  the  natives   of  Calcutta,  the 
following  anecdote  is  related  by  my  countryman.  Bam  Kamal  Sen,  in 
the  preface  to  his  English  and  Bengali  Dictionary :— '*  Somewhere 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  an  English  man-of-war 
sailed  up  the  Hooghly  and  anchored  near  Garden  Eeach.    The  captain 
of  the  vessel  sent  to  the  wealthy  Sets,  the  only  Bengalis  who  were 
then  engaged  in  extensive    mercantile  business,  and  asked  for  a 
dobhasia.    This  term,  dobhasia,  which  means  a  person  who  speaks  in 
two  languages,  was  used  in  those  days  on  the   Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts ;  but  the  Sets  had  never  heard  the  word.     They  sat  in 
solenm  conclave  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  meaning  of  the  word  and 
of  the  captain's  request.    Alter  a  world  of  debate  and  deliberation,  it 
was  decided  that  a  dobJiasia  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dhobi, 
or  washerman.    It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  send  a  washerman  to 
the  ship.     Furnished  with  nuzzw^s  (gifts)  of  plantains,  sugar  candy, 
and  other  Indian  delicacies,  the  dauntless  washerman — for  in  those 
days  it  was  no  joke  for  a  Bengali  to  go  alongside  a  ship — went  on 
board  the   man-of-war,  and    returned  laden   with   presents.      The 
washerman,  by  frequent  intercourse  with  the  crew  of  the  man-of-.war, 
got  a  smattering  of  the  English  language;  and  to  him  must  be 
ascribed  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  English  scholar,  if  scholar 
he  could  be  called,  amongst  the  people  of  Bengal.    This  worthy  man, 
whose  name  tmfortunately  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  soon 
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gathered  around  him  a  number  of  disciples,  whom  he  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  English  language  But  the  knowledge  of  English  thus 
acquired  was  necessarily  defective.  Utterly  unacquainted  with  either 
the  grammar  or  the  idiom  of  the  language,  our  first  English  scholars 
merely  substituted  English  words  for  Bengali.  They  committ-ed  to 
memory  a  few  sentences  used  frequently  in  common  conversation, 
and  learned  the  English  names  of  the  several  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  knowledge  of  persons  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  English 
words  they  had  learned ;  and  the  stock  of  words  with  which  they 
managed  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  conquerors  was  often  incredibly 
small.  What  they  could  not  express  by  words  was  indicated  by 
signs;  and  thus  many  a  native  contrived,  by  supplementing  the 
inadequacy  of  his  expression  with  the  gesticulations  of  his  body,  to 
make  himself  intelligible  to  his  European  master  with  no  ampler 
philological  resources  than  the  scanty  stock  of  the  four  words,  '  Yes/ 
•No,' and  *  Very  well.'" 

The  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta,  in  the  year 
1774,  created  in  respectable  Bengalis  a  desire  to  learn  the  English 
language.  But  this  desire  could  not  in  those  days  be  easily  gratified. 
Schools,  which  in  Calcutta  are  now  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  did 
not  then  exist ;  and  to  the  European,  who  had  come  to  these  tropical 
climes  only  in  search  of  gold,  the  idea  did  not  occur  that  it  was  any 
part  of  his  business  to  educate  those  whom  he  had  conquered.  In 
spite  of  these  difiiculties  a  few  of  the  enterprising  natives  of  Calcutta 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  the  English  language,  and  turned  it  to 
profitable  account  by  instructing  others  of  their  countrymen.  The 
acquirements  of  these  teachers  were,  of  course,  very  limited.  The 
only  English  books  they  read  were  Thomas  Dyche's  "  Spelling-Book  " 
and  the  "  Schoolmaster.''  The  most  eminent  of  these  teachers  com- 
posed vocabularies,  which  contained  several  hundred  of  English  words 
in  common  and  daily  use,  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  the 
Bengali  language.  In  course  of  time  some  Eurasians  in  Calcutta  lent 
their  services  to  the  cause  of  native  education.  They  went  to  the 
houses  of  rich  Baboos,  and  gave  instruction  in  English.  They  received 
pupils  into  their  own  houses,  which  were  turned  into  schools.  Under 
the  auspices  of  these  men  the  curriculum  of  studies  was  enlarged. 
To  the  "Spelling-Book"  and  the  "Schoolmaster"  were  added  the 
"  Tales  of  a  Parrot,"  the  "  Elements  of  English  Granunar,"  and  the 
"  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments."  The  man  who  could  read  and 
understand  the  last-mentioned  book  was  reckoned  in  those  days  a 
prodigy  of  learning. 

The  year  1817  is  a  memorable  time  in  the  history  of  English 
education  in  Bengal  In  that  year  the  Hindu  College  was  established. 
The  honour  of  originating  that  institution  belongs  to  David  Hare,  a 
watchmaker  in  Ctdcutta.  The  rough  plan  which  he  had  sketched  of 
the  institution  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta,  who  liked  the  proposal^ 
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and  took  measorea  for  reducing  it  to  practice.  This  institution,  which 
was  at  first  a  school  of  very  humble  character,  rose  into  a  college 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  great  Sanskrit  scholar,  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction,  appointed  in  1823  by  Government.  The  success  of  the 
Hindu  CioUege  induced  some  native  gentlemen  to  set  up  private 
schools,  the  most  eminent  of  which  was  the  Oriental  Seminary.  The 
attainments  of  the  youths  attending  these  schools,  but  especially  the 
^Hindu  College,  were  considerable.  They  were  familiar  with  the 
historical  works  of  Hume,  Bobertson,  and  Gibbon ;  with  the  economic 
works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Jeremy  Bentham ;  with  the  philosophical 
works  of  Locke,  Beid,  and  Dugald  Stewart ;  and  with  the  poetry  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Burns,  and  Scott. 

Such  was  the  state  of  English  education  when  Duff  reached  Calcutta 
in  1830.  He  had  been  charged  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  Scotland  to  found  a  college  in  Bengal,  to  be  conducted  on  thoroughly 
Christian  principles ;  but  even  if  he  had  not  received  such  instructions, 
we  are  sure  that,  on  a  survey  of  the  field,  he  would  himself  have 
established  one.  When  Duff  arrived  in  Calcutta,  the  evil  effects  of  a 
purely  secular  education  were  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.  He 
witnessed  the  revolution  which  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  youth  of 
the  city  were  undergoing :  the  wildness  of  their  views  ;  the  reckless 
innovations  they  were  introducing ;  the  infidel  character  of  their 
religious  opinions;  and  the  spirit  of  unbounded  liberty,  or, 
rather,  licentiousness,  which  characterised  their  speculations.  He 
contemplated  this  scene  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  fear.  He 
could  not  but  observe  with  delight  the  influence  which  English 
education  was  shedding  around — in  opening  up  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  Bengali  mind,  in  dissipating  its  prejudices,  in  relaxing  the 
restrictions  of  caste,  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  in 
undermining  the  system  of  national  superstition.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  witness  without  alarm  the  spread  of  atheism  and  of 
religious  indifference.  He  saw  with  regret  that,  though  English 
education  was  mighty  in  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  error,  it 
constructed  nothing  in  their  room.  It  is  no  doubt  a  pleasing 
spectacle  to  see  the  hoary  fortresses  of  error^battered  down  by  the 
forces  of  knowledge;  but,  while  the  consequent  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  havoc  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  horror,  it  is  heaven 
upon  earth  to  see  the  fair  temple  of  Truth  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
Error. 

It  was  to  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  the  fair  temple  of 
Truth  that  Duff  opened,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1830,  the  General 
Assembly's  Institution.  He  had  been  told  by  the  Committee  at 
home  not  to  set  up  the  College  in  Calcutta,  biit  in  some  neighbouring 
town.  He  ventured  to  disobey  his  instructions.  On  carefully  sur- 
veying the  field  of  work,  he  came  to  t&e  conclusion,  \i^ith  character- 
istic decision,  that  the  College,  to  be  useful  and  influential,  must  be 
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set  :up  in  .the  capital  of  BritiBh  India :  and  the  wonderful  success  of 
that  CoUege  has  abundantly  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 

On  the  first  day  there  were  only  five  boys  present.  But  the 
eminent  abilities  of  the  missionary  instructor,  and  the  circumstance 
that  education  was  given  gratuitously,  soon  filled  the  school  with 
hundreds  of  boys.  The  extensive  and  varied  learning  of  Duff,  the 
accumulated  riches  of  his  information,  his  powerful  eloquence,  his 
peculiar  tact  in  developing  the  mental  powers  of  his  pupils,  his 
boundless  energy,  the  variety  of  his  illustrations  when  expounding 
truth  and  enforcing  duty,  and,  above  all,  the  enthusiasm  for  know- 
ledge with  which  he  magnetized  his  pupils, — all  these  qualities 
combined  to  render  him  a  rare  instructor  of  youth,  and  to  make 
the  General  Assembly's  Institution  highly  successful. — Becolleclions  of 
Alexander  Duff,  hy  Bev,  Lai  Berari  Day. 
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AUTHORSHIP  OF  QUOTATION. 
To  the  JSdUor  of  The  Baptist  Magazine. 

• 

Deab  Siii, — In  the  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  late  Eev.  Jonathan 
Watson  of  Edinburgh,  in  your  December  issue,  there  is  the  following 
sentence : — "  The  testimony  which  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  gave, 
on  hearing  the  famous  Ebenezer  Brown  of  Inverkeithing,  preach, 
might  have  been  given  of  Mr.  Watson :  *  That  man  speaks  as  if  the 
Son  of  God  were  at  his  elbow.* "  To  whom  does  the  writer  refer  by 
the  statement,  "  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  "  ?  In  Jlorce  Subsedvce 
there  is  a  most  interesting  letter,  occupying  110  pages,  to  John 
Cairns,  D.D.,  respecting  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  and 
others,  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Brown,  author  of  "  Rab  and  His  Friends/' 
and  at  pages  60  and  61  there  is  a  note  from  which  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extract ; — "  It  is  related  of  David  Hume,  that  having  heard  my 
great-grandfather  preach,  he  said, '  That's  the  man  for  me,  he  means 
what  he  says ;  he  speaks  as  if  Jesus  Christ  was  at  his  elbow.' "  I 
presume  that  the  writer  of  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Watson  does  not,  by 
"one  of  our  greatest  statesmen,"  mean  David  Hume,  the  historian  and 
essayist.  If  not,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  two  statements. 
Another  question  arises,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Dr. 
John  Brown,  author  of  Horce  Sriieecivce,  the  Eev.  Ebenezer  Brown,  or 
John  Brown  of  Haddington  ?  As  so  many  mistakes  are  constantly 
made  about  important  personages  and  events,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
which  version  of  this  interresting  anecdote  is  correct. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
Leeds,  Dec.  19, 1878.  John  Andrew. 
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FORM  OF  ANGLICAN  ORDINATION. 

Mil  Editob, — In  the  form  of  ordination,  as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  is  this  sentence :  ''  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Grod.  Will  some  one  of  your 
readers  please  to  give  the  Latin  form,  and  say  when  it  was  translated 
into  English,  and  adopted  in  the  Church  of  England  ? 

What  is  the  word  rendered  "  Priest "  ? 

Dec.  11, 1878.  Sknex. 


REVIEWS. 


NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Chaftjers  on  Evbbt-dat  Things 
(by  the  Author  of  <'  Ten  Steps  ia 
the  Narrow  Way"— four  shiUings) 
is  a  charming  book,  hi  whioh  the 
industries  that  contribute  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  daily  life  are 
▼ery  accurately  described,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  greater  wonders  in  the 
structure  of  this  Mansoul  for  whom 
all  the  ''Double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble"  of  the  busy  world  make 
such  continual  ferment — In  Tales 
OF  Thbeb  Centuries  (four  shiUings) 
Madame  Guizot  de  Witt,  daughter 
of  the  illustrious  French  statesman, 
poortrays  the  sufferings  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
the  victims  of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Illustrated  by 
Emily  Millard  and  Mary  Archer, 
Madiwme  Guizot's  vivid  stories 
become  quite  an  afiide-cMtixe. — 
Fatheb's  Motto;  or.  The  Cloud 
with  the  Silver  Lining  (A  Book  for 
Boys  and  their  Sisters),  price  half-a- 
orown,  is  the  work  of  an  expert  in 
the  difficult  art  of  writing  for  the 
young. — ^Maa  Burton's  Best  Bed- 
BOOJi,  by  the  Author  of  "  Jessica's 
FixBt  Prayer,"  with  coloured  ficontis- 
piaoe^ ''  The  Snow  Sweepers,"  by  Sir 


John  Gilbert,  and  a  hundred  large 
engravings  by  eminent  artists,  com- 
prising Nos.  1  to  12  of  '^  Illustrated 
Books  for  the  People"  (two  shillings, 
cloth  boards),  is  an  admirable  present 
for  a  working  man's  family.  The 
separate  numbers  of  this  series  are 
published  at  one  penny  each. — 
1.  Thbough  the  Railings,  one 
shilling ;  2.  Whebb  a  Penny  Went 
To,  ninepence;  3,  The  Adopted 
Son,  sizpence— represent  (1)  The 
Monthly  Volume  for  the  Young, 
The  New  Ninepenny  Series,  and 
The  "Little  Dot"  Series;— so 
far-reaching  are  the  numerous  rami- 
fications for  usefulness  in  which  the 
Tract  Society  pursues  its  multiplied 
labours. — The  Illuminated  Wall 
Texts,  in  floral  designs,  sixpence 
each,  would  adorn  any  dwelling. — 
The  Scripture  Pooeet  Book  (two 
shillings)  and  The  Young  People's 
Pocket  Book  (one  shilling  and  six- 
pence) are  prepared  with  the  usual 
care  bestowed  upon  these  publica- 
tions.-—The  Tbaot  Magazine,  1878 
(one  shilling  and  sixpence),  will  be 
dear  to  plain  Christian  folks.  It 
always  contains  some  good  material, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry;  and 
during  the  many  years  it  has  been 
a  £ftmiliar  friend  with  us  it  was 
never  more  valued  than  now;— The 
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COTTAQBB  AND   AbTISAN,    1878    (ODO 

shilling  and  sixpenceX  ^^'^  T'elr 
Child's  Companion  (two  Bhillings 
and  iixpenoe),  with  beautifaUy} 
ooloored  cover  (gilt  edges),  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  publications  of 
their  class. 


Lbcturbs  on  Baptism.  By  the  late 
William  Shirreff,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Glasgow.  With  a  Preface 
by  0.  H.  Spuigeon. 

Baptism  Discoybbkd  Plainly  and 
Faithfully  according  to  the  Word 
of  God.  By  John  Norcott. 
Corrected  and  somewhat  altered 
by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  London: 
Passmore  &  Alabaster.     1878. 

Inactivitt  is  happily  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  life  of  our  dear  friend 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  For  some  weeks 
past  he  has  been  physically  disabled 
by  intense  suffering  from  under- 
taking any  of  his  public  duties,  but 
he  ha3  been  busily  employed  another 
way.  He  has  during  his  illness 
prepared  for  the  press  new  editions 
of  Shirreff  and  Norcott  on  Baptism, 
two  valuable  works  on  the  editing 
of  which  he  has  bestowed  great 
pains.  From  the  brief  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  former  of  these  works, 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Shirreff  was 
originally  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  at  St 
Ninian's,  near  Stirling — one  of  the 
most  learned,  popular,  and  impres- 
sive preachers  of  his  day.  His 
study  of  the  Scriptures  led  him  to 
change  his  views  on  the  question  of 
baptism,  and  necessitated  the 
resignation  of  his  position.  He  was 
baptized  by  Dr.  Innes,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  subsequently  became  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  Church  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  laboured  with  great 
success.  The  lectures  in  this 
volume  were  delivered  shortly  after 
his  settlement  in  Glasgow  on  suc- 


cessive Wednesday  evenings.  He 
did  not  apparently  intend  to  commit 
them  to  the  press,  but  his  friends — 
wiser  in  thu  respect  than  he — 
issued  them  after  his  death,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  well-known  J. 
A.  Haldane.  We  cordially  agree 
with  the  estimate  Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
formed  of  the  lectures,  and  are  glad 
that  he  has  published  them  in  so 
cheap  and  convenient  an  edition. 
They  are  the  work  of  an  able, 
Scholarly,  and  upright  man,  anxious 
above  all  things  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  and  determined  to 
bow  to  it  at  all  costs.  His  inves- 
tigations were  carried  on  with 
fearless  and  uncompromising  ho- 
nesty, his  arguments  are  logical  and 
incisive,  his  spirit  is  as  generous  and 
charitable  as  it  is  candid.  As  the 
lectures  were  not  prepared  for  the 
press  by  their  author,  they  were  not 
altogether  free  from  inaccuracies. 
These  Mr.  Spuigeon  has  corrected, 
and  the  book  as  he  has  issued  it 
possesses  greatly  increased  value. 

Norcott  was  an  exile  in  Holland, 
an4    wrote   upwards  of  200  years 
ago.   His  "Baptism  Discovered**  is  a 
much  smaller  book  than  Shirreff^s 
Lectures,  but  for  popular  use  and  for 
distribution  among  Peddobaptists,  is 
decidedly  more  suitable.  Li  seventy- 
nine  pages  we   have  a  capital  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  subject — ^we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  so  much 
solid     thought,    clear     exposition^ 
sound  reasoning,  and  rich  humour  in 
so     small     a   compass.       Norcott 
evidently  meant  business.    He  knew 
the  end  at  which  he  was  aiming,  and 
went  straight  towards  it     He  was 
thorpughly     conversant     with   the 
letter  of  Scripture — a  really  power- 
ful expositor,  and  his  mind  was  as 
thoroughly  saturated  by  the  spirit  of 
Scripture.    There  is  a  quaintness  in 
his    style  which    renders    it    very 
attractive,  and  eveiy  now  and  then 
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we  oome  aoross  flashes  of  fine 
humour.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  indeed, 
teUs  us  that  he  has  modernised  the 
language,  and  added  a  little  here  and 
there,  but  we  are  never  sensible  of 
the  slightest  inoongruitj  either  of 
matter  or  of  style.  Noroott  and  his 
editor  are  men  of  kindred  mind. 
Whatever  other  works  on  Baptism 
our  friends  may  possess  we  would 
urge  them  by  all  means  to  get  this. 
It  goes  on  lines  of  its  own.  It  is 
full  of  pith  and  vigour.  Its 
doctrinal  fulness  is  quite  exceptional, 
and  if  it  does  not  furnish  to  every 
ministerial  reader  matter  for  at  least 
a  score  of  sermons,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised. The  book  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  eveiy  Baptist  in  the 
kingdom,  and  of  every  Fcedobaptist 
too.  Will  our  readers  aid  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  in  his  generous  and  self-denying 
efforts  (for  he  publishes  at  his  o¥ni 
risk,  and  can  reap  no  profits)  to 
uphold  and  extend  the  doctrines 
"which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us"t 

The  English  Reformation  :  How 
It  Came  About,  and  Why  We 
Should  Maintain  it.  By  Cunn- 
ingham Geikie,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ." 
London :  Strahan  &  Co.,  34,  Pater- 
noster Bow.     1879. 

Dr.  Geikie  is  not  only  a  Protestant, 
but  a  Protestant  of  the  most  staunch 
and  fearless  order.  He  has  been  im- 
pelled to  write  this  history  of  the 
English  Beformation  by  his  sense  of 
the  evils  inflicted  upon  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  danger  which 
threatens  our  civil  liberties,  by  what 
he.rightly  denominates  the  Ritualistic 
conspiracy.  We  are  thoroughly  at 
one  with  him  in  his  denunciation  of 
Popery  in  every  form.  We  regard 
with  feelings  of  grave  apprehension 
the  spread  of  Popish  doctrines  and 


practices  in  the  Church  whose  proud 
boast  it  is  to  be  ''the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism."  That  the  English 
Church  Union,  which  is  simply  a 
Bitualist  league,  should  embrace 
among  its  members  fully  one-eighth 
of  the  English  clergy,  and  that  its 
principles  should  be  making  rapid 
prog^ress  among  the  younger  clergy- 
men, is  indeed  an  ominous  fact. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  Bitu- 
alism  should  be  met.  Dr.  Geikie,  as 
an  evangelical  and  Protestant  minisj 
ter  of  the  Established  Church,  has 
adopted  the  historical  method.  He 
bhows  by  historical  facts  and  docu- 
ments that  the  Church,  as  at  present 
constituted,  was  intended  to  be 
distinctly  and  emphatically  anti- 
Papal — a  protest  not  only  against 
Papal  supremacy  but  against  the 
corruptions  which  the  Church  of 
Bome  has  always  more  or  less  sanc- 
tioned, and  which  the  Ritualists  are 
now  introducing  into  England.  As 
a  history,  the  work  has  very  high 
value.  Apart  from  its  specisd  pole- 
mical aim,  it  claims,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, receive  the  attention  of  all  such 
students  as  are  anxious  to  understand 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  heroic 
periods  of  our  national  life.  Dr. 
Geikie's  habits  of  careful  and  scho- 
larly research  are  well  known.  He 
has  mastered  all  thegreatauthorities, 
and  ransacked  every  source  of  infor- 
mation. As  a  picture  of  the  struggles 
which  issued  in  the  Beformation  in 
England  the  work  has  no  equal.  It 
is  written  in  a  graphic  and  flowing 
style,  and  describes  the  course  of 
events  with  a  vividness  which  is  quite 
picturesque.  We  are  sorry  that  our 
estimate  of  the  power  and  willing- 
ness of  the  bishops  to  check  the 
Bitualistic  conspiracy  is  not  so  san- 
guine as  Dr.  Geikie'a  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  circulation  of  books 
like  this  will  accomplish  what  these 
"  right  reverend  fathers  "  will  never 
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attempt.  The  whole  narrative  of  the 
Befonnation  fires  our  enthuBiaBm, 
creates  in  ns  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  pride  in  view  of  the  priceless 
inheritance  which  was  won  for  us  at 
so  great  a  cost^  and  strengthens  our 
determination  to  ^*  Stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
us  free." 


CONVXRSION  OF  THE   WbST.      1.    The 

ConUnental  Teutons.  By  the  Very 
Key.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Ely.  2.  Tke 
JSnglish.  3.  The  Celts.  4.  The 
NoHhmen.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Maolear^  D.D.^  Head  ^^ter  of 
King's  College  School,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  77,  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  published  several  series  of 
books  of  the  highest  literary  merit, 
such  as  those  on  ''The  Non-Christian 
Keligions,"  "Ancient  Histoxy  from 
the  Monuments,"  "The  Heathen 
World  and  St.  Paul,"  and  now  we 
have  received  an  additional  series  on 
"  The  Conversion  of  the  West."  It 
is  apparently  the  aim  of  the  authors 
to  present  in  a  brief,  intelligible, 
and  popular  form  all  that  recent 
Boholar^ip  has  been  able  to  discover 
with  regard  to  the  periods  of  which 
they  write.  Of  the  high  qualifica- 
tions of  Dean  Merivale  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  speak.  His  historical 
works  are  known  and  prized  by 
scholars  of  every  school,  and  in  this 
small  volume  he  has  given  us  a 
really  delightful  and  effective  narra- 
tive of  those  events  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  modem  civilization, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all 
that  is  strongest  and  best  in  our 
European  life.  Dr.  Maolear  is  also 
a  wdl-known  writer,  especially  in 
this  branch  of  Cterature.    We  have 


often  read  the  narrative  of  the  events 
described  in  these  pages,  but  never 
with  greater  pleasure  than  here. 
Nor  is  there  any  source  from  which 
merely  English  readers  can  acquire 
so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  view 
of  these  several  epochs.  The  story 
of  U]phila  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Goths;  of  St.  Chad,  St.  Cuthb^ 
the  Venerable  Bede  and  the  School 
of  Jarrowj  of  St  Patrick,  St.  Co- 
lumba,  Olaf  the  Saint,  Magnus  the 
Gk)od,  and  various  other  pioneers  of 
missionaiy  enterprise,  is  one  of  which 
we  never  grow  weary.  These  are 
books  which  ought  to  circulate  by 
thousands.  No  Christian  and  no 
Englishman  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  fiu}ts  which  they  narrate. 


The  Dbstirt  of  the  Wicked.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams  k  Co.  Glasgow  : 
Thomas  D.  Morieon.     1878. 

Mb.  Wilson's  volume  is  a  reply  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox's  Salvatob 
MuNDi,  and  is  the  best  reply  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  is  honest,  straightfor- 
ward, and  truth-loving.  Salvatob 
MuNDi  is  a  very  specious  but  a  very 
misleading  book.  Less  rhetorical 
than  Dr.  Farrar's  Etbbnal  Hope, 
it  is  quite  as  dogmatic  in  tone,  and 
supei^cial  in  scholarship.  We  are 
thankful  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his 
masterly  exposure  of  the  fallaoies  by 
which  the  advocates  of  *^  the  larger 
hope,"  as  they  style  themselves,  are 
led  astray.  The  question  must  be 
decided  by  the  authority  of  Scripture 
alone,  and  we  must  accept  its  state- 
ments in  their  natural  and  common- 
sense  meaning.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
submitted  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Cox 
to  a  searching  examination,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  crucial  words  of 
the  controversy.  He  is  a  oarefbl  in- 
vestigator, a  sound  logician  and  an 
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incisiTe  thinlrar.  As  a  refatation  of 
Salyatob  MuNDiy  the  work  is  prac- 
tically complete.  We  shall  be 
carious  to  see  how  Mr.  Cox  will 
answer  it 

ScEiFTURB  Riddles  m  Verse.  By 
Riohard  Phillips.  London :  £.  W. 
Allen,  11,  Ave  Maria-lane. 

'  There  are  in  this  book  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  enigmas  intended 
to  stimulate  search  of  the  Scripture 
by  the  young.  They  show  great  in- 
genuity and  research  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  we  hope  may  produce 
some  of  the  same  in  their  students. 
To  our  mind,  the  author  should  not 
have  aimed  at  making  some  of  these 
riddles  into  poems,  as  an  unjust 
estimate  of  the  book  might  easily 
be  made  by  a  superficial  reader 
expecting  more  than  he  had  a  right 
to  look  for.  We  also  take  exception 
to  the  eccentric  use  of  some  words, 
cg.^  "  submiss  "  for  submissive ;  or 
of  archaisms  as  '^aidance,"  '^for- 
done," "  certes."  On  the  whole,  we 
are  pleased  with  the  collection,  and 
a9  a  short  specimen  we  quote  the 
following: — 

'*  Grained  only  by  laboriona  etrife 
And  sfereDgth  of  limb,  and  risk  of  life, 
Yet  cast  away  as  soon  as  won 
By  him  for  whom  the  thing  was  done." 


religion  and  morality.  She  conyeys 
many  bright  and  helpful  lessons,  and 
instructs  as  truly  as  she  delights. 


Mart  with  Maky  Friends.  By 
Geoigina  M.  Moore.  London: 
R  Marlborough  &  Co.,  51,  Old 
Bailey. 

Mrs.  Moore  has  written  about  a 
child  for  children.  Her  book  will 
become  a  faYOurite  with  youthful 
readers — ^all  the  more  so  because  it 
deals  with  matters  of  eyery  day 
life — ^with  things  that  are  not  too 
remote  from  the  observation  and 
apprehension  of  children.  Her  story 
is  skilfully  told,  and  is  evetywhere 
subordinated  to  the  great  ends  of 


Nellie.  By  Lizzie  Joyce  Tomlin- 
son.  London:  E.  Marlborough 
<feCo. 

We  can  heartily  congratulate  Miss 
Tomlinson  on  the  increased  power 
she  here  displays.  Her  incidents 
are  well  arranged,  her  style  is  more 
efiective,  and  she  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  God's  care 
for  children,  and  of  the  service 
children  may  render  to  God. 


Daniel  Quorh  and  his  Religious 
Notions.  Second  Series.  By  Mark 
Guy  Pea,^.  London:  Vedeyan 
Conference  Office,  2,  Cajstle  Street, 
City  Road. 

The  admirers  of  the  first  series  of 
"Daniel  Quorm"  will  hail  with  de- 
light the  appearance  of  a  second  series 
of  these  experiences.  The  popular  and 
talented  author  has  admiTably  succeeded 
in  maintaining  the  original  interest. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
made  acquaintance  with  the  first  series, 
we  may  state  that  this  volume  contains 
some  striking  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  Divine  truth  amongst  the  ntunbler 
classes,  often  clad  in  the  ^arb  of  pro- 
vincial dialect  and  quamt  speech, 
always  full  of  the  fire,  zeal,  and  strongly 
marked  experience  of  true  Methodism. 


The  Englishman's  CRmcAL  and 
ExposiroRY  Bible  and  CYCLOP^fiDiA. 
By  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated  by  Six  Hundred  Woodcuts. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27, 
Paternoster  Row.  Price  Eighteen 
Shillings. 

Thb  learned  author  of  this  beautiful 
volume  has  placed  the  Christian  church 
under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  a  most  comprehensive  yet  compact 
Biblical  Cyclopaedia.  Many  subjects, 
which  most  of  the  Bible  dictionaries 
omit,  and  which  are  of  deep  interest, 
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are  handled  ;  as  for  instance,  Antichrist, 
The  Millennium ;  and  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, such  as  Inspiration,  Justification, 
Predestination.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  such  as  will  conmiend  this 
work  to  the  good  opinion  of  all  who 
value  evangelical  interpretations  of 
sacred  Scripture.  We  are  not  at  one 
with  him  in  all  the  details  of  his  work, 
as  for  instance  on  the  article  "Bap- 
tism "  ;  but  we  thankfully  recognise  the 
rich  erudition,  surprising  industry,  and 
devout  love  to  God's  Word  which  per- 
vade its  contents.  The  results  of  the 
latest  explorations  in  Palestine,  and  of 
the  translation  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  Babylon  and  Assjrria  have, 
with  other  scientific  elucidations  of  the 
Bible,  been  included  in  the  admirable 


laboore  of  Mr.  Fauaset,  and  we  can 
scarcely  indicate  a  more  welcome  New 
Yeai-'s  present  for  a  Christian  student  or 
minister  than  this  most  useful  volume. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Hichabd  Knill,  of 
St.  Petersburg.    By  the  Rev.  C.  M. . 
Birrell.      New  and  Revised  Edition. 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

We  should  think  that  few  of  our  readers 
can  be  ignorant  of  this  charming  memoir. 
If  they  are  so,  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  appearance 
of  this  new  edition  to  conmiend  it  to 
their  notice.  Mr.  Birrell  is  one  of  the 
best  of  biographers,  and  Richard  Enill 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  soul 
winners. 


NEWS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Sheetness,  Deoember  4th. 

INYITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Davies,  Bey.  D.  (Huddersfield),  Newport,  Monmoathshiie. 
Greenhongh,  Bey.  J.  G.  (Bristol),  Victoria-road,  Leioester. 
Hairiflon,  Bey.  A.  (Warrington),  Gk>lcar,  Torkahire. 
Jenkins,  Bey.  W.  (Painsoastle),  Snailbeach,  Salop. 
Scorey,  Bey.  P.  G.  (Liverpool),  Sonthsea. 
Wain  Wright,  Bev.  G.  (Waterbeaoh),  Stockton-on-Tees. 

BECOGNITION  SBBVICES. 

Bermondsey,  Bey.  B.  B.  Pinch,  December  3rd. 
Brompton,  Rey.  S.  A.  Swaine,  Noyember  22nd. 
Grimsby,  Bey.  J.  Manning,  Noyember  2dth. 
Peckham  Bye,  Bey.  W.  J,  May,  Deoember  3rd. 
Sarratt,  (Herts),  Bey.  H.  Channer,  December  9th. 
Sheffield,  Rey.  J.  Bailey,  B.A.,  December  9th. 
Yarmouth,  Bey.  T.  Hagen,  Noyember  28th. 

DEATHS. 

Bailhache,  Rey.  Clement,  Secretary,  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Dec.  14th, 

aged  48. 
Jones,  Bey.  J.,  Briton  Ferry,  South  Wales,  Noyember  18th,  aged  55. 
Snaith,  Bey.  B.,  Carlton  Bode,  Norfolk,  Noyember  6th,  aged  59. 
Wilkins,  Bey.  J.,  Brighton,  Noyember  22nd,  aged  bh. 
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BAPTIST   MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY,  1879. 


THE  OLD  AUTHOR  ON   BAPTISM.* 


T\EAE  SIR, — I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  the  loan  of  the 
^^  treatise  of  the  Old  Author  "Of  Baptisme/'  and  herewith 
return  it.  I  have  read  it. with  very  great  pleasure,  and  think  that 
it  more  than  merits  the  highest  eulogy  you  can  pronounce  upon 
it.  A  book  containing  sounder  argument,  more  solid  learning,  and  a 
finer  Christian  spirit,  it  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to  read. 

In  my  former  letter  respecting  the  book,  I  ventured  to  say  that  I 
thought  I  could  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  find  out  its  authorship ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  belief,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  on 
the  matter.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  reference  to  the  work 
in  any  of  the  ordinary  histories  of  Baptism,  and  it  is  a  reason 
for  r^ret  as  well  as  surprise  that  a  book  of  such  exceptional  value 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  so  completely  out  of  sight.  The 
friend  to  whom  I  refer — Mr.  John  Eglinton-Bailey,  F.S.A.,  author  of 
"The  life  of  Thomas  Fuller" — is,  however,  a  man  of  extensive 
scholarship,  and  of  almost  unrivalled  diligence  and  power  in  anti- 
quarian research.  I  showed  him  your  book,  and  with  him  spent 
some  three  or  four  hours  in  endeavouring  to  discover  its  authorship. 
I  need  not  detail  all  the  catalogues,  indices,  histories,  biographies, 
and  other  works  we  had  to  consult  Their  name  is  legion,  and  for 
long  it  seemed  as  if  our  toil  would  be  lost.  At  last,  however,  in  a 
CaMogfWi  of  our  English  Writers,  published  in  the  earlier  part  of 

*  See  Baptist  Magazine,  December,  1878,  p.  558. 
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the  seventeenth  century  we  lighted  upon  the  name  Henry  Laurence, 
"  Of  Baptisme,"  1649.  The  date  1649  did  not  agree  with  the  1646 
oif  the  work  in  our  possession.  But  in  course  of  time  we  saw  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  difference. 

We  next  referred  to  Anthony  WoocFs  "  Athenise  Oxoniensis/* 
article  "  Lawrence,"  and  there  found  in  a  note  by  Bliss  the  informa- 
tion of  which  we  were  in  search.  The  book,  according  to  this  note, 
was  written  by  Henry  Lawrence  (or  Laurence),  for  some  time  Lord 
President  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Council.  "  There  is,"  says  this 
authority,  "  a  work  of  his  in  Emanuel  Library,  '  Of  Baptisme,  1646,' 
without  name,  but  to  which  some  hand  has  written  below,  '  By 
Henry  Laurence,  Esq.,  afterward  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to 
Oliver  ye  Protector.'  The  name  of  the  place  (of  publication)  is  not 
added,  but  it  must  have  been  written  on  the  Continent  also." 

This  Lawrence  was  bom  in  1600  or  1601,  and  was  descended  from 
Sir  Eobert  Lawrence,  who  was  knighted  by  Bichard  I.  for  having 
scaled  the  walls  of  Acre.  He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  Collie, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  1622,  took  his  B.A  degree  1623, 
and  his  M.A.  1627.  He  died  in  1664.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  allied  to  the  leading  Eepublicans.  "  Cromwell  the  Protector 
was  first  cousin  to  Hampden  the  patriot,  who  was  first  cousin  to 
Waller  the  poet,  who  was  second  cousin  to  Laurence  the  President, 
who  was  cousin  to  Sir  G.  Pickering  the  Chamberlain,  who  was 
brother-in-law  to  Montague  (afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich)  the 
Admiral."  The  father-in-law  of  Lawrence  was  Sir  E.  Peyton,  author 
of  The  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the  Kingly  Family  of  the  Stuarts, 

Lawrence  was  a  man  of  learning,  as  is  proved  inter  alia  by  Milton's 
reference  to  him.  "  I  rejoice  to  see  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
always  adhered  to  our  cause  Montague  and  Lawrence,  both  men  of 
the  highest  ability  and  of  the  best  culture  and  accomplishments. 

The  following  notice  from  Morgan's  Phcenix  Britannicm,  p.  134, 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  appropriated  by  Anthony  Wood.  We 
must,  of  course,  remember  that  it  was  written  by  a  strong  RoyaUst, 
and  must  be  taken  with  more  than  the  usual  granum  aalis, 

"  Henry  Lawrence,  a  gentleman  of  courtly  breed,  and  a  good 
Trencher  Man :  who,  when  the  Bishops  ruffled  in  their  pride  and 
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iyranny,  went  over  to  Holland,  afterwards  came  back,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  fell  off  at  the  beheading  of  the  late 
long  and  change  of  Government,  for  which  the  Protector  (then 
Lieutenant-Greneral)  with  great  zeal  declared  that  a  neviral  spirit  was 
nwre  to  he  abhored  than  a  Cavalier  spirit ;  and  that  such  men  as  he 
were  not  fit  ^  he  itsed  in  such  a  day  as  that  when  Ood  was  ciUting 
down  Kingship,  root  and  hranch:  yet  came  in  play  again  (upon 
deaign)  in  the  Little  Parliament,  and  contributed  much  to  the  dis- 
solving of  them,  as  also  setting  up  the  Protector  and  settling  the 
instrument  of  government  and  a  single  person :  affirming  that  other 
foundaiion  can  no  man  lay.  For  which  worthy  services,  and  as  a 
snare  or  bait  to  win  over,  or  at  least  quiet  the  baptized  people  (him- 
self being  under  that  ordinance),  he  was  made  and  continued  President 
of  the  Protector's  Council,  where  he  hath  signed  many  an  arbitrary 
and  illegal  warrant  for  the  carrying  of  honest  faithful  men  to  prisons 
and  exile  without  cause,  unless  their  not  apostatising  with  them 
from  just  and  honest  principles.  His  merits  are  great  and  many,  being 
every  ^ay  thorough  paced  and  a  great  adorer  of  kingship :  so  as  he 
deserveth  no  doubt  and  is  every  way  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  have  the  third  place  of  honour  and  negative  voice  in  the 
other  House  over  the  People  of  these  Lands." 

In  addition  to  the  treatise  "  Of  Baptisme,"  he  published — (1)  Of 
ofwr  Communion  and  Warre  with  Angells.  This  work  issued  from 
an  Amsterdam  press  in  1646.  (2)  Vindications  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Christian  Ordinances.  London,  1649.  (3)  A  Plea  for  the  Use 
of  Oospel  Ordinances.    London,  1652. 

The  treatise  "  Of  Baptisme  "  seems  to  be  an  Amsterdam  produc- 
tion, and,  as  it  bears  the  date  1646,  it  was  probably  issued  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Warre  with  Angells.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  an  EngUsh 
edition  was  issued  in  1649,  as  is  stated  in  the  Index  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

All  these  works  are  now  very  scarce.  The  Warre  with  Angells 
may  occasionally  be  seen  advertised  in  catalogues  of  old  and  valuable 
books,  and  sells  at  about  four  guineas.  It  is  full  of  good  soUd 
thought  and  profound  Christian  wisdom.  The  dedication  to  "  My 
most  deare   and  most  honoured  mother,  the  Lady  Lawrence,"   is 
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singolarly  touching,  and  throws  no  small  light  on  the  wiitei^a 
character.  The  other  works  I  have  never  seen  mentioned,  and  I 
have  heard  of  no  copy  of  the  "  Of  Baptisme "  except  yours,  and 
the  one  which  is  said  to  be  in  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

Materials  for  a  life  of  Lawrence  are  somewhat  scanty,  but  those 
who  wish  for  further  information  may  find  it  by  consulting,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  authorities  I  have  quoted,  OeniUmarCs  Magaziru,  July, 
1815 ;  Biydge's  Milton,  vi,  140,  351 ;  Masson's  Milton,  Note  ta 
Sonnet  xx.,  also  his  life  of  Milton,  vol.  iv.,  p.  602 ;  and  various 
numbeis  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

I  fully  share  the  regret  expressed  towards  the  close  of  your  recent 
article,  that  we  cannot  procure  this  valuable  treatise  on  baptism  by 
ordering  it  at  our  bookseller^s.  It  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reprinted, 
both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  as  the  work  of  so  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  a  man.  Many  of  the  charges  made  against 
Lawrence  come  from  quarters  where  he  and  his  principles  were  viewed 
with  great  dislike,  and  have,  I  suspect,  been  practically  refuted  by 
Carlyle's  magnificent  vindication  of  a  greater  than  ha  He  was 
—  if  we  may  judge  from  all  that  is  knoivn  of  him — a  man  of  upright 
and  honourable  character,  courageous  and  independent ;  and  his  noble 
advocacy  of  our  Protestant,  our  Nonconformist,  and  our  Baptist  prin* 
ciples  should  not  remain  unrecognised.  Cannot  his  book  be  repub- 
lished ?  Surely  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  could  easily  be 
obtained?  If  the  work  were  edited  by  a  competent  scholar,  and 
had  prefixed  to  it  a  short  memoir  of  Lawrence,  its  appearance  would 
be  welcomed  by  many  outside  the  limits  of  our  own  denomination. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Bailey,  is  not  a  Baptist,  but  he  would,  I  think,  furnish 
an  introductory  notice  of  Lawrence's  life  and  writings ;  and  a  better 
man  for  the  task  we  could  not  find.  A  few  notes  on  the  doctrinal 
part  of  the  work  would  be  necessary,  which  you  yourself  would  be 
the  proper  person  to  supply. — ^I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfuUy, 

Stretford.  James  Stuabt. 

Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Stvart  and  his  learned  friend.  Mr.  Stuarfs  auggeition  cf 
rqpubluhing  this  valtuible  volume  thaU  have  <mr  best  consideration.  The  JMeM 
Musefum  authorities  kindly  inform  us  (hat  they  have  it  in  duplicate,  with  ths 
authoT^s  name  inserted.  Meanwhile,  can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  further 
information  eiOier  of  the  hock  or  its  author  ? — Editor. 
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IT  will  hardly  be  denied  that  Nonconfonnists  pay  a  social  penalty 
for  their  fidelity  to  their  principles.     They  themselyes  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  and  Churchmen  tacitly  acknowledge 
it  when  they  accuse  Dissenters  of  seeking  disestablishment  bom 
personal  motives.    So  far  as  Protestantism  is  concerned,  the  Episcopal 
is  undeniably  the  fashionable  Church  of  the  land.    Those  who  are 
not  reckoned   among  its  members  are  exposed  to  a  suspicion  of 
inferiority,  and  in  some  cases  to  actual  disadvantage  in  the  compe- 
tition of  daily  life.    Many  Nonconformists  laugh  contemptuously  at 
the  petty  indignities  and  trifling  disadvantages  to  which  they  are 
^expc^ed,  and  feel  only  contempt  foe  those  who- are  attracted  by  the 
social  prestige  of  the  ChurcL    Nevertheless,  the  social  inferiority  to 
which  Nonconformists  are  exposed  produces  some  serious  evils,  and 
imposes  a  distinct  duty  on  parents  and  teachers. 

To  a  man  of  strong  character,  warmly  attached  to  his  principles, 
the  trifling  annoyance  he  endures  in  maintaining  them  is  a  matter  of 
•indifference.  If,  however,  such  a  man  ignores  the  power  which 
fashion  exercises  over  the  many,  he  is  singularly  unobservant.  Canon 
JKingsley  speaks  of  white  fools — of  men,  that  is,  who  would  gladly  do 
right,  but  dare  not,  unless  it  is  the  fashion.  These  white  fools  form 
•a  large  part  of  all  communities.  Men  and  women  of  this  class  are 
constantly  attracted  to  the  Established  Church,  not  by  any  regard  for 
its  tenets,  or  its  order  of  worship,  but  from  a  general  indifference  to 
religion  and  a  high  regard  for  social  position.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is 
convinced  that  either  the  Boman  or  Episcopal  is  the  true  Church,  he 
must  join  it ;  only  by  so  doing  can  he  be  true  to  himself.  We  are 
•concerned  with  those  who  turn  to  the  Established  Church,  because, 
being  indifferent,  in  some  cases,  to  all  religious  considerations,  in 
others  to  ecclesiastical  questions,  they  wish  to  adopt  the  fashionable 
tfaith. 

When  a  young  man  of  middle-class  Dissenting  family  reaches 
manhood  without  any  deep  religious  feeling,  he  is  often  tempted  to 
connect  himself  with  the  Established  Church.  The  question  he  asks 
himself  is  whether  he  shall  sacrifice  his  interests  as  a  member  of 
society  to  liis  affection  for  parents  and  Mends,  or  his  affection  to  his 
interests.  This  is  no  fiction,  no  mere  supposition.  There  are  many 
who  avowedly  attend  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  only  for  thd 
gratification  of  those  about  tbem.  They  declare  that  to  them  all 
tiieological  and  ecclesiastical  differences  are  matters  of  little  moment, 
if  not  of  contempt  They  do  not  profess  any  great  admiration  for 
the  Episcopal  Church ;  indeed,  its  superiority  in  their  esteem  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  forms  a  step  on  the  social  ladder.    Thus,  in  many 
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v^-nv*.  the  religious  interests  of  a  family  are  divided.  When  sucb 
Uivi«»ioii8  ai6  the  result  of  conviction,  they  must  be  endured,  however 
i>aiufuL  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  result  from  the  social 
prestige  of  a  Church,  it  is  no  unworthy  personal  feeling  which  leads 
ft  parent  to  resent  that  prestige.  A  man  need  be  no  bigot  to  regret 
that  his  children  have  cast  aside  the  religious  associations  of  their 
wuth,  and  forsaken  the  order  of  worship  with  which  they  have  been 
familiar  from  their  earliest  years.  Even  the  most  catholic  of  men 
must  regret  such  a  step  when  it  is  dictated  by  motives  of  policy. 

Undoubtedly,  a  man  may  worship  as  truly  in  Westminster  Abbey 
as  in  any  chapel ;  but  the  man  who  leaves  the  latter  to  attend  the 
former  simply  because  it  is  respectable  has  undergone  a  moral 
degradation.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  clergyman  may  inspire  as  true 
and  deep  religious  feeling  as  a  Nonconformist  minister.  Yet,  if  a 
cletgyman  despairs  of  any  man,  it  must  be  of  one  who,  having 
listened  to  spiritual  truths  from  his  earliest  years,  is  so  indifferent  to 
thorn  that  his  choice  of  a  Church  is  determined  by  social  considera- 
tions. The  relative  merit  of  the  communities  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  If  a  man  has  no  regard  for  religion,  there  is  no 
moral  distinction  between  his  serving  political  ambition  by  embracing 
Itomanism  abroad,  or  seeking  social  promotion  by  adopting  Episcopacy 
at  home.  In  either  case  he  converts  the  house  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  into  a  mere  stepping-stone  for  his  own  advancement. 

Others  are  drawn  to  Episcopacy,  not  at  the  commencement,  but 
towards  the  close  of  their  career.  They  forsake  Nonconformity,  when 
they  have  secured  the  fortune,  to  the  accumulation  of  which  life  has 
been  devoted.  They  have  risen,  and  the  fact  is  painfully  obvious. 
They  fancy  they  can  escape  one  token  of  their  origin  by  forsaking  the 
church  of  their  fathers.  So  the  Established  Church  receives  a 
constant  influx  of  the  most  worldly  Nonconformists.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  need  not  complain  of  this,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  our  communities.  To  this  view  of  the  matter  there 
are  several  objections.  We  are  bound  to  some  of  those  who  leave  us 
by  sacred  ties.  A  son  and  daughter,  or  a  brother  and  sister,  may 
hinder  rather  than  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  Church ;  yet,  whilst 
they  remain  in  it,  there  is  a  possibility  that  their  feeling  may  undeigo 
a  change.  Their  indifference  may  yield  to  influences  brought  to  b€»Eir 
in  another  community,  but  this  is  less  likely,  as,  in  joining  it,  they 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  incalculable  influences  of  family 
and  early  associations.  Apart  from  this,  to  preserve  the  spirituality 
of  one  Christian  community  to  the  detriment  of  another  is  no  great 
'matter  for  rejoicing.  Episcopalians  tell  us  that  those  Nonconformists 
who  join  them  are  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  ritualistic 
churches.  This  is  natural.  The  man  who  enters  a  Church  because 
it  is  respecteble  will  soon  connect  himself  with  that  section  of  it 
is  fashionable, 
while,  we  have  overlooked  those  who  remain  in  Noncon- 
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formist  communities  without  being  in  sympathy  with  them.  To 
them  all  matters  of  religion  are  of  secondary  importance,  but  family 
feeling  keeps  them  in  their  place.  Whatever  social  penalties  they 
suffer  are  endured  for  a  faith  with  which  they  have  no  sympathy. 
They  know  that  their  Episcopalian  friends  cherish  in  relation  to  them 
as  Nonconformists  a  feeling  which  it  is  difficult  to  define  accurately, 
but  in  which  they  detect  a  trace  of  something  like  contempt.  They 
know,  too,  that  they  are  suspected  of  bigotry.  So,  not  unfrequently, 
Nonconformist  bodies  are  hampered  by  the  presence  of  those  who 
will  neither  forsake  their  friends  nor  submit  cheerfully  to  the 
suspicion  of  social  inferiority  which  allegiance  brings. 

If  theue  asseitions  are  well  founded — ^if,  that  is  to  say,  the  prestige 
of  the  State  Church  brings  discord  into  many  families,  draws  men 
from  their  old  religious  associations,  and  unites  them  in  an  association 
to  which  they  are  a  source  of  weakness — that  prestige,  so  far  as  it  is 
artificial,  should  be  destroyed.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Church  is  due  to  its  establishment.  The 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  Church  is  maintained  by  the  bonds 
which  hold  together  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Deuison,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  Canon  Byla  In  a  second  respect  its  prestige  is  yet 
more  directly  due  to  its  union  with  the  State.  Wo  are  told  that 
many  concessions  have  been  made  to  us.  True,  our  forefathers  were 
persecuted — ^we  are  simply  snubbed ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Church 
ill-used  its  power  grossly  in  the  past  does  not  reconcile  us  to  the 
petty  injustice  of  to-day. 

So  long  as  the  Sta,te  Church  exists,  it  will  attract  from  other 
communities  those  to  whom  religion  is  of  no  moment,  and  whose 
visits  to  a  place  of  worship  are  paid  in  deference  to  the  demands  of 
society.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  to  a  thorough  Non- 
conformist any  annoyance  to  which  he  is  exposed  seems  very  trivial. 
Indeed,  so  trivial  is  it  in  some  cases  that  those  most  influenced  by  it 
would  ridicule  it  were  it  described.  In  other  cases,  and  especially  in 
rural  districts,  it  is  a  more  serious  matter  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  clergyman  and  those  about  him.  To  a  poor  man  it  may  mean 
dismissal  from  his  work;  to  a  well-to-do  man,  social  ostracism. 
That  some  ^bmit  under  such  circumstances  is  not  wonderful  But 
how  is  it  that  many  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity  in 
our  large  towns  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  no  longer 
speaking  of  those  who  are  avowedly  indifferent  to  religion.  The 
penalty  for  fidelity  to  principle  is  small — so  sm^Ql  that  some  Non- 
conformists forget  its  existence.  Yet,  so  long  as  any  penalty  is 
incurred,  those  who  pay  it  must  understand  the  distinctive  principle 
in  question.  A  halfpenny  toll  is  a  trifling  matter ;  but  the  man  who 
pays  it  day  after  day,  when  by  so  doing  he  gains  nothing,  is  a 
simpleton.  So  the  penalty  which  seems  very  unimportant  to  the 
man  who  really  grasps  his  principles,  is  a  very  different  matter  in  the 
esteem  of  one  wholly  untutored  in  those  principles.    A  preacher  has 
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so  right  to  ask  his-  hearers,  a  parent  no  right  to  ask  his  children,  to 
remain  in  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity  without  acquainting  them 
thoroughly  with  the  distinctive  principles  it  maintains.  When  this 
duty  is  neglected,  the  hearers  and  children  in  question  either  betake 
themselves  to  the  Church,  or  remain  half-hearted  Nonconformists. 

The  duty  is,  nevertheless,  very  frequently  neglected.  Many 
parents  are  hardly  competent  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity.  They  themselves  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Dissenters,  and  remain  in  the  Church  of  their  fathers 
because  in  it  they  find  the  spiritual  instruction  and  religious  fellow- 
ship they  need.  From  a  religious  point  of  view,  there  may  be  no 
more  reason  why  a  Baptist  should  study  the  claims  of  Episcopacy 
than  those  of  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  or  Romanism.  Yet,  as 
the  Church  of  the  majority,  the  Establishment  has  a  certain  claim 
on  the  consideration  of  a  man  who  is  not  bound  by  conscientious 
conviction  to  any  other  community.  Unity  is  a  duty  where  no 
principle  is  at  stake ;  Nonconformity  a  duty  when  principle  is 
involved.  Therefore  every  Dissenter  should  Imow  why,  in  matters 
of.  religion,  he  has  separated  himself  from  the  strongest  of  our 
Protestant  Churches.  If  he  once  grasp  the  principles  of  Noncon- 
formity, he  will  feel  that  any  sacrifice  he  is  ctdled  upon  to  make  for 
them  is  insignificant  On  the  other  hand,  though  he,  as  an  individual, 
may  be  prepared  to  take  his  stand  as  a  Nonconformist  without  any 
special  inquiry  as  to  the  why,  as  a  parent  he  has  no  right  to  call  upon 
his  children  to  follow  his  example.  The  fact  that  he  chooses  to  make 
some  slight  sacrifices  for  a  system  the  distinctive  merits  of  which  he 
does  not  appreciate,  by  no  means  makes  it  incumbent  on  bis  children 
to  do  the  same. 

Happily,  there  are  very  many  thorough-going  Nonconformists  who 
appreciate  their  position,  and  take  care  that  their  children  shall  not 
attribute  their  absence  from  the  parish  church  to  caprice,  ^s  a  rule, 
the  children  of  such  men  are  in  turn  intelligent  Dissenters.  If  they 
are  not,  the  fact  is  generally  due  to  ill-advised  zeal  which  sometimes 
outruns  charity  and  discretion  alike.  When  a  man  supports  his 
Nonconformity  by  detailing  petty  abuses  in  the  Established  Church, 
be  is  likely  to  inspire  those  about  him  with  a  contempt  for  religion 
rather  than  with  reverence  for  his  own  community.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  general  failing  in  the  present  day.  Exaggerated  liberality 
is  more  common  than  intense  narrowness.  "It  ia  the  fashion  to 
abuse  religious  journals,  to  deprecate  all  care  about  the  *  isms,'  to 
insist  on  having  a  platform  open  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  sacred 
verities  of  our  religion,  and  to  treat  everything  that  savours  of 
strong  attachment  to  ecclesiastical  principles  and  organisations  as  a 
little  out  of  date,"  says  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  in  an  editorial  address. 
Just  as  some  men,  in  their  anxiety  to  show  their  superiority  to  those 
barbarous  prejudices  which  our  continental  neighbours  attribute  to 
us,  depreciate  everything  English,  certain  Nonconibrmists  underrate 
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everything  associated  with  their  own  Church.  Large  commuoities 
seldom  grasp  one  phase  of  truth  firmly  without  losing,  or  at  least 
relaxing,  their  hold  on  its  counterpart  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  in  the  prevailing  admiration  for  liberalily,  fidelity  to  the 
principle  should  be  somewhat  slighted.  The  two  feelings  are,  how- 
ever, compatible,  or  rather  inseparable,  for  there  is  no  liberality  in 
speaidng  well  of  all  creeds,  so  long  as  all  are  indifferent. 

Many  Nonconformists  carry  their  complaisance  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  Bepeated  accusations  of  bigotiy  have  stung  them  into  some- 
what feverish  expressions  of  liber^ty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
they  any  reason  to  fear  the  taunt  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  at  our 
popular  watering-places  Nonconformists  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cleigyman's  congregation  ?  At  home,  is  it  not  a  far  commoner 
thing  to  find  Nonconformists  worshipping  amongst  Churchmen  than 
the  converse  ?  If  we  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  examine  our 
popular  literature,  do  we  not  find  that  the  coarse  caricatures  which 
disfigure  it  are  not  portraitures  of  clergymen,  but  of  Dissenting 
ministers  drawn  by  Churchmen?  A  novel  written  by  a  Noncon- 
formist, in  which  clergymen  were  exposed  to  vulgar  ridicule,  would 
be  very  severely  handled,  and  its  circulation  exceedingly  limited.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  Ben  Jonson's  ''  Tribulation  Wholesome  "  to  the 
"  Chadband "  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  Dissenting  minister  of  fiction 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  canting  and  Dliterate  vagabond.  Why 
do  Nonconformists  permit  this  ?  How  is  it  that,  though  they  form  a 
half  of  the  reading  public,  the  obscui-est  scribbler  feels  safe  as  he 
caricatures  their  teachers  or  parodies  their  creed.  We  honour  the 
feeling  which  leads  Churchmen  to  resent  any  burlesque  of  their 
tenets;  whilst  we  feel  only  contempt  for  the  feeling  which  induces 
some  of  them  to  caricature  Nonconformity.  Humility  is  an  admirable 
quality  when  the  individual  is  concerned ;  it  is  a  more  than  doubtful 
one  when  principle  is  at  stake.  The  man  who  allows  his  creed  to  be 
misrepresented,  and  his  fellow-worshippers  to  be  ridiculed,  is  not 
necessarily  meek  when  he  himself  is  attacked.  Let  clergymen  receive 
the  honour  which  is  their  dua  We  are  grateful  to  such  men  as 
Liddon,  Stanley,  and  Farrar  for  works  which  are  serviceable  to  men 
of  all  communities.  In  our  own  circles  we  are  grateful  to  those  who, 
though  less  famous,  have  done  good  work  faithfully.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  compatible  with  the  feeling  of  the  most  decided  Noncon-- 
formist.  When  clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers  meet,  such  a 
man  will  render  to  each  the  respect  due  to  age,  attainments,  and 
character,  whilst  refusing  to  recognise  the  claim  of  the  former  to  any 
special  consideratioiL 

Parents — and  in  some  cases  preachers — ^who  never  dream  of 
educating  those  under  tlieir  care  in  the  principles  of  Nonconformity, 
Are  bitterly  disappointed  when  forsaken  by  children  and  hearers. 
Stranger  still,  men  who  boast  their  liberality,  and  who  display  it,  by 
vaunting  the  beauties  of  the  Church  service  and  giving  the  place  of 
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honour  to  its  teachers,  whilst  they  denounce  the  illiberality  of 
political  Dissenters  and  deplore  the  dogmatism  of  their  own  ministers, 
are  sui-prised  when  their  children  forsake  the  community  in  which 
tlicy  have  been  brought  up.  To  indicate  the  essential  unity  which 
underlies  our  differences  is  a  duty;  to  ignore  the  diflerence,  or  to 
underrate  it^  importance,  a  mistake — and  a  dangerous  one.  To 
recognise  the  measure  of  truth  in  the  teaching  of  each  Church,  to 
accept  words  of  wisdom  even  when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  those 
very  widely  separated  from  us,  is  a  duty.  Yet,  to  attach  a  special 
value  to  truths  thus  discovered,  to  lessons  thus  learned,  is  absurd.  If 
a  man  constantly  talks  to  his  children  of  the  good  in  every  creed, 
and  makes  no  mention  of  his  distinctive  principles,  they  will  not 
greatly  admire  his  position  as  a  Dissenter.  They  will  see  at  once 
that  his  stand  is  illogical,  and  that  to  alienate  himself  in  religious 
matters  from  the  majority  of  his  neighbours  without  a  motive  is 
absurd.  Of  every  ten  persons  not  wholly  indifferent  to  spiritual 
matters  whom  Nonconformists  lose,  probably  nine  go  because  they 
have  not  been  educated  in  the  distinctive  tenets  of  their  com* 
munities. 

The  matter  resolves  itself  to  this — if  the  principles  we  maintain  as 
Nonconformists  are  of  any  value,  inculcate  them ;  if  they  are  not, 
conform.  By  the  inculcation  of  our  principles  we  do  not  mean  petty 
attacks  on  the  Church.  We  are  not  Nonconformists  because  certain 
clergymen  are  arrogiint  and  indolent ;  were  this  the  case  we  might  be 
Churchmen  because  other  clergymen  are  unpretending  scholars  and 
indefatigable  workers.  Our  Nonconformity  is  based  on  our  belief 
that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  necessarily  produces  certain  evils, 
and  our  inability  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  certain 
points.  J.  MiLNER  Macmasteu. 


SCENES  FROM  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


I. 

MONICA  AND  AUGUSTINE.— Pakt  II. 

AUGUSTINE'S  removal  from  Rome  to  Milan  was  an  event  of  the 
greatest  moment,  and  led  to  consequences  of  which  at  the  time 
he  little  dreamed,  but  for  which  one  faithful  soul  continually 
prayed.  Although  he  had  been  previously  disentangled  from  the 
errors  of  Manichteism,  he  had  no  distinct  apprehension  of  Christian 
truth,  and  was  apparently  no  nearer  its  acceptance.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  thorough  sceptic.    His  e^ger  and  inquisitive  spirit  had  been  baffled 
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on  every  side.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  darkness  which  he  believed 
to  be  impenetrable,  and  was  certain  only  of  his  uncertainty.  In 
relation  to  truth,  his  mind  was  in  a  condition  of  blank  despair. 

Had  he  remained  in  Borne,  his  darkness  would,  in  aU  probability, 
have  grown  deeper,  and  his  subjection  to  a  tyrannous  self-wUl  would 
have  become  more  complete.  It  was  well  for  him  that  at  a  juncture 
of  his  experience  in  every  way  so  critical,  on  which  the  ultimate 
issues  of  his  life  might  be  said  to  depend,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
another  beginning.  He  was  thrown  into  new  circumstances  and 
associations,  brought  under  happier  and  more  helpful  influences,  and 
led  unwittingly  in  the  right  way.  He  was  nearer  to  Christ  than  he 
knew. 

Milan  was  at  this  time  the  scene  of  the  episcopal  labours  of 
Ambrose — a  name  which  has  gathered  around  itself  feelings,  of 
mysterious  veneration,  and  which  needed  no  canonisation  to  ensure 
for  it  the  enthusiastic  reverence  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  worth 
of  great  talents  consecrated  to  noble  ends.  The  eloquence  of 
Ambrose  in  the  pulpit  was  equalled  by  the  charm  of  liis  imselfish 
and  benevolent  lifo.  He  united  in  his  character  the  gentleness  of 
the  lamb  with  the  courage  of  the  lion ;  was  tender  and  sympathetic 
towards  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  suffering;  but  resisted  with 
unflinching  fortitude  the  designs  of  evil  men,  defied  the  threats  of 
emperors,  and  would  at  any  moment  have  welcomed  death  rather 
than  sully  his  conscience  or  bo  disloyal  to  his  Lord.  Augustine  had 
already  heard  of  the  fame  of  Ambrose,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
*'  known  to  the  whole  world  as  among  the  best  of  men."  His 
reputation  for  eloquence  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  young 
rhetorician,  and  induced  him  to  go  and  listen  to  his  discourses. 

To  him  I  was  unknowing  led  by  Thee,  that  by  him  I  might  knowingly  be 
led  to  Thee.  That  man  of  God  received  me  like  a  father,  and  looked  with  a 
benevolent  and  episcopal  kindliness  on  my  change  of  ahode.  And  I  h^an  to 
love  him,  not  at  first  indeed  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  which  I  entirely  despaired  of  in 
Thy  GhoTch,  but  as  a  man  friendly  to  myself.  And  I  studiously  hearkened  to 
him  preaching  to  the  people,  not  with  the  motive  I  should,  but,  &9  it  were,  trying 
to  discover  whether  his  eloquence  came  up  to  the  fame  thereof,  or  flowed  fuller  or 
lower  than  was  asserted.  And  I  hung  on  his  words  intently,  but  of  the  matter  I 
was  but  as  a  careless  and  contemptuous  spectator  ;  and  I  was  delighted  with  the 
pleasantness  of  his  speech,  more  erudite  yet  less  cheerful  and  soothing  in  manner 
than  that  of  Faustns.  Of  the  matter,  however,  there  could  be  no  comparison,  for 
the  latter  was  straying  amid  Manichfl»in  deceptions,  while  the  former  was  teaching 
salvation  most  soundly.  But  '*  salvation  is  lar  from  the  wicked,"  such  as  I  then 
stood  before  him  ;  and  yet  I  was  drawing  nearer  gradually  and  unconsciously. 

The  preaching  of  Ambrose  was  not  without  its  influence.  Admira- 
tion for  the  man  created  a  sympathy  with  his  doctrine,  and  once  more 
there  arose  in  Augustine's  nature  a  struggle  between  light  and  darkness^ 
the  issue  of  which  could  only  be,  as  he  well  knew,  life  or  death. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Monica  joined  Augustine  at  Milan, 
encouraged  him  by  her  confidence  and  enforced  by  her  frequent 
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prayers  and  tears,  and  above  all  by  her  saintly  example,  the  teaching 
of  the  eloquent  and  learned  bishop.  She  also  held  Ambrose  in  pro- 
found veneration,  and  at  his  instance  ceased  to  offer  bread  and  wine 
in  memory  of  the  martyrs — a  custom  which  had  become  prevalent 
and  was  fruitful  of  abuses.  Ambrose,  od  the  other  hand,  recognised 
Monica's  "  most  religious  conversation,"  her  intense  fervour  of  spirit, 
her  abimdant  good  works,  and  often  congratulated  Augustine  that  he 
had  such  a  mother,  "  little  knowing,''  he  adds,  "  what  a  son  she  had 
in  me." 

It  would,  doubtless,  have  contributed  to  Augustine's  peace  if 
Ambrose  had  known  him  better.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  thing 
to  tell  him  of  his  embarrassments,  and  to  seek  his  wise  and  faithful 
counsel.  Augustine,  indeed,  wished  to  do  this  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a 
fear  lest  he  should  encroach  on  the  bishop's  too  scanty  leisure,  and 
increase  the  burdens  of  one  who  was  already  overstrained.  It  was 
impossible  to  request  of  him  what  he  wished,  because  of  the  crowds  of 
busy  people  ''  to  whose  infirmities  he  devoted  himself.''  So  fully 
occupied  was  his  time,  that  he  was  never  to  be  seen  disengag^ 
except. during  the  brief  intervals  in  which  "  he  was  either  refreshing 
his  body  by  eating  or  his  mind  by  reading  " ;  but  the  sermons,  which 
Augustine  assiduously  attended,  were  of  inestimable  service  to  him, 
and  by  their  lucid  exposition  and  emphatic  commendation  of  the 
truth  tended,  in  no  smcdl  measure,  to  clear  away  his  doubts. 

Augustine,  as  a  Manichsean,  had  acquired  a  contempt  for  that  faith 
which  alone  could  restore  health  to  his  soul,  and  had  been  led  away  by 
an  audacious  promise  of  knowledge.  The  mental  process  by  which  he 
was  convinced  of  his  folly  in  this  respect  may  be  inferred  from  the 
paragraph  which  follows,  to  which  many  among  ourselves  would  do 
well  to  take  heed  : — 

After  that,  O  Lord  !  Thou,  by  little  and  little,  with  most  gentle  and  most  mer- 
ciful hand,  drawing  and  calming  my  heart,  didst  persuade  me — taking  into  con- 
sideration what  a  ifiultiplicity  of  thmgs  1  had  never  seen,  nor  was  present  when 
they  were  enacted,  like  so  many  of  uie  things  in  seciilox  history,  and  so  many 
accounts  of  places  and  cities  which  I  had  not  seen  ;  so  many  of  mends,  so  many 
of  physicians,  so  many  now  of  these  men,  now  of  those,  which,  unless  we  should 
beueve,  we  should  do  npthing  at  all  in  this  life  ;  lastly,  with  how  unalterable  an 
assurance  I  believed  of  what  parents  I  was  bom,  which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  know  otherwise  than  by  hearsay — ^taking  into  consideration  all 
this,  Thou  persuadest  me  that  not  they  who  beheved  Thy  books  (which  with  so 
creat  an  authority  Thou  hast  established  among  nearly  all  nations),  but  those  who 
believed  them  not,  were  to  be  blamed* 


But  this  process — however  natural  and  simple  it  may  appear — ^was 
not  a  rapid  one.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  struggles  of  Augustine 
had  assumed  a  new  and  more  hopeful  form,  but  their  severity  was  as 
great  as  ever.  His  experience  was  an  incessant  oscillation  to  and  fix>. 
He  was  subjected  to  alternations  of  light  and  darkness — of  hope  and 
despair.  Utterly  dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  was  yet  unable  to  find 
rest  in  Christ.    The  deep  pathetic  yearnings  of  his  heart  could  not  be 
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stilled.  We  need  not  here  minutely  describe  the  questions  by  which 
he  was  agitated — questions  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  complicated  by  the  remembrance  of  his  former  pan- 
theism and  his  pernicious  belief  that  sin  is  not  the  act  of  the  human 
will,  but  of  some  dark  and  undeiinable  subsistence  which  dwells 
within  us.  He  gradually  obtained  clearer  views  of  Gh>d  and  of  His 
relationship  to  the  world,  as  well  as  of  Christ  the  fiedeemer. 

His  moral  difiSculties  were  as  stubborn  as  his  intellectual,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  old  sinful  nature  could  not  be  subdued.  He 
longed  for  honours,  gains,  and  wedlock,  and  much  as  in  his  better 
moments  he  despised  himself  for  it,  he  was  still  the  slave  of  carnal 
pleasure.  And  now,  also,  his  mother  counselled  him  firom  mistaken 
motives  to  adopt  a  course  of  conduct  to  which  he  was  strongly  averse, 
and  against  which  the  higher  feelings  of  his  nature  as  well  as  the 
lower  (though  on  other  grounds)  must  have  rebelled.  He  had  been 
accompanied  both  to  Borne  and  to  Milan  by  his  concubine  and  their 
nature!  son  Adeodatus,  and  cherished  for  them  both  an  unconquerable 
affection.  Their  relation  was  a  guilty  one,  and,  as  Augustine's  con- 
science was  quickened  by  contact  with  Christian  influences,  he  felt 
that  it  could  not  continue  on  its  old  footing.  Monica  urged  him  to 
marry,  which  was  right ;  but  instead  of  urging  him  to  many  the  com- 
panion who  for  so  many  years  had  proved  faithful  to  him,  she,  along 
with  other  friends,  sought  out  a  maiden  who  was  too  young  to  marry, 
and  insisted  on  a  separation  from  the  only  woman  who,  in  view  of 
the  past,  ought  to  have  become  Augustine's  wife.  That  Ambrose 
demanded  the  severance  of  this  connection  before  he  would  consent  to 
meet  Augustine  as  an  inquirer,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  prove,  and  the  efforts  of  Soman  Catholic  and  Anglican  writers  to 
defend  the  step  are  utterly  futile.  Augustine's  words  (Conf.  iii.  13) 
plainly  imply  that  Monica  did  not  see  clearly  and  decisively  what  course 
she  ought  to  recommend,  and  the  probability  is  that  she  yielded  to  the 
claims  of  propriety  rather  than  to  those  of  absolute  right.  She  wished 
her  son  to  contract  a  respectable  marriage,  a  marriage  which  would  be 
approved  by  society,  and  so  lost  sight  of  the  higher  demands  of  the 
Divine  law.  She,  and  those  who  aided  her  counsel  were — perhaps  un- 
knowingly— guilty  of  a  cruel  injustice.  The  formation  of  the  unlaw- 
ful union  thirteen  years  before  was  on  every  ground  to  be  deplored,  but 
as  Augustine  had  sinned  with  another,  and  caused  her  to  sin  with  him, 
he  was  bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  reclaim  her  from  sin — to  place 
her  outside  4;he  power  of  temptation,  and  to  infuse  into  the  rest  of  her 
life  whatever  brightness  and  happiness  he  could.  He  could  not  surely 
make  amends  either  to  God  or  to  the  companion  of  his  guilt  by 
casting  her  off  and  sending  her  forth  defenceless  into  the  world. 
And  by  what  moral  right  could  he  sever  her  from  her  son,  whom  she 
also  loved  with  a  true  and  deep  affection  ?  Some  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  depreciated  the  character  of  the  mother  of  Adeodatus  aa 
vain,  ftivolous,  and  wanton.    How  far  even  that  would  have  released 
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Augustine  from  his  obligation  to  make  her  his  lawfol  wife  maybe  a  ques- 
tion for  some  minds,  but  it  is  not  for  us.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  the  opinion.     On  the  contmry,  there  is  reason  to  affirm  that  at 
the  time  of  the  separation  she  shared  the  aspirations  of  Augustine's 
better  nature,  and  would  by  her  own  spiritud.  growth  have  proved  a 
true  helpmeet  to   him.      He  has  narrated  in  his  Confessiom  how 
bitter  a  trial  it  was  for  him  to  part    from  this  woman.      "My 
heart  which  clave  unto  her  was  racked  and  wounded  and  bleeding." 
Not  only  so,  before  she  returned  to  Africa  she  made  a  vow  unto 
God  that  no  other  should  ever  take  the  place  of  Augustine.    And 
what  was   the   effect  of   the  severance   on  him   for  whose  good 
it  was  designed  ?      The  reverse  of   what    had  been  anticipated. 
He  sought  to    soothe    his   sorrow    by  contracting  another  union 
equally  illegal,  and  so  added  sin  to  sin.     He  did  in  time  obtain  a 
complete  self-mastery,  and  after  his  conversion  welcomed  a  life  of 
celibacy.     But  this  episode  can  never  appear  even  to  his  fervent 
admirers  otherwise  than  painfuL      Our  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Monica  is  so  great  that  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  overcoming 
cur  reluctance  to  refer  to  her  mistaken  counsel.    But  we  are  bound  to 
give  a  faithful  representation  of  her  character,  and  to  mention  the 
gravest  defect  in  her  almost  unsullied  excellence.    There  have,  more- 
over, been  so  many  weak  and  maudlin  sentiments  uttered  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects  by  the  advocates  of  celibacy,  and  so  much  evil  has 
sprung  therefrom,  the  happiness  of  so  many  lives  has  been  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  respectability,  and  one  class  of  rights  has  been  so 
heartlessly  ignored  in  professed  zeal  for  another,  that  we  cannot  join 
the  eulogists  of  a  deed  which  contravenes  the  highest  principles  of 
manliness  and  fidelity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  nor  can 
we  by  silence  give  an  implied  sanction  to  what  we  so  completely 
disapprove. 

Among  Augustine's  friends  were  Alypius  and  Nebridius,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  that  they  might  live  with  him  "  in  a  most  . 
ardent  search  after  truth  and  wisdom.  The  companionship  of  these 
three  men, ''  who  sighed  out  their  wants  one  to  another  and  waited 
upon  God,"  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
delightful  chapters  in  the  history  of  Augustine's  spiritual  develop- 
ments. His  conferences  with  Alypius  are  especially  memorable. 
After  one  of  these  conferences,  in  which  Augustine's  soul  was  stirred 
to  its  inmost  depths,  and  his  misery  stood  heaped  up  before  him,  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  thereupon  stole  away  fopm  Alypius 
that  he  might  be  absolutely  alone  with  God.  He  felt  himself 
enthralled  by  his  iniquities,  and  sent  up  these  sorrowful  cries : — 
"  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  ?  To-morrow  and  to-morrow  ?  Why 
not  now  ?  Why  is  there  not  now,  this  hour,  an  end  to  my  unclean- 
ness  ? "  The  sequel  we  must  give  at  length  in  lus  own  words.  It 
describes  the  real  turning-point  of  his  life : — 

1  was  flaying  these  things  and  weeping  in  the  most  bitter  contrition  of  my 
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lieart,  when  lo !  I  heard  the  voice  as  of  a  boy  or  girl,  I  know  not  which,  coming 
from  a  neichbonring  house,  chanting  and  oft  repeatin<j  "  Take  up  and  read  ;  take 
up  and  read."  Immediately  my  countenance  was  changed,  and  I  began  most 
earnestly  to  consider  whether  it  was  usual  for  children  in  any  kind  of  game  to 
sing  such  words  ;  nor  could  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard  the  like.  So  restraining 
the  torrent  of  my  tears,  I  rose  up,  interpreting  it  no  other  wav  than  as  a  command 
to  me  from  Heaven  to  open  the  Dook  and  to  read  the  fir^t  chapter  I  should  light 
upon  (then  follows  a  reference  to  Anthony,  who  was  converted  oy  such  an  oracle). 
So  I  quickly  returned  to  the  place  where  Alypius  was  sitting  ;  for  there  had  I 
put  down  the  volume  of  the  Apostles  when  I  rose  thence.  I  grasped,  opened, 
«nd  in  silence  read  that  paragraph  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell : — "  Not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying  ; 
but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil 
the  lust  thereof."  No  further  would  I  read,  nor  did  I  need  ;  for  instantly,  as  the 
sentence  ended — ^by  a  light  as  it  were  of  security  infused  into  my  heail^all  the 
gleam  of  doubt  vanished  away. 

Closing  the  book  then,  and  putting  either  my  finger  between,  or  some  other 
mark,  I  now  with  a  tranquil  countenance  made  it  known  to  Alypius.  And  he 
thus  disclosed  to  me  what  was  wrought  in  him  which  I  knew  not.  He  asked  to 
look  at  what  I  had  read.  I  showed  him  ;  and  he  looked  even  further  than  I 
had  read,  and  I  knew  not  what  followed.  This  it  was,  verily,  "  Him  that  Ls 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,"  which  he  applied  to  himself  and  discovered  to  me. 
By  this  adfuonition  was  he  strengthened  ;  and  by  a  good  resolution  and  purpose 
very  much  in  accord  with  his  character  (wherein,  for  the  better,  Ke  was  always 
far  different  from  me)  without  any  restless  delay  he  joined  me. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  supreme  crisis  in  Augustine's  life.  The  long 
<M)nflict,  in  which  victory  had  inclined  now  to  the  one  side  and  anon 
to  tne  other,  was  past.  The  wrestler  with  grim  darkness  had 
emerged  into  the  light  The  slave  of  evil  habit  had  cast  off  his 
fetters,  and  his  cries  for  emancipation  were  no  longer  baffled  The 
storms  of  passion  had,  at  the  bidding  of  Christ,  subsided,  and  there 
was  a  great  calm.  The  prayers  of  the  faithful  Monica  were  at  length 
answered;  her  hopes  were  more  than  fulfilled.  Not  even  in  the 
ecstasy  of  his  delight  and  the  tumult  of  his  gratitude  could  Augustine 
forget  her  who  more  than  any  other  human  instrument  had  led  him 
unto  God. 

Thence  (he  adds)  we  go  in  to  my  mother.  We  make  it  known  to  her — ^she 
rejoiceth.  We  relate  how  it  came  to  pass — she  leapeth  for  joy,  and  triumpheth 
and  blesseth  Thee,  who  art  "  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
ask  or  think  " ;  for  she  perceived  Thee  to  have  given  her  more  for  me  than  she 
used  to  ask  by  her  pitiful  and  most  doleful  groanings.  For  Thou  didst  so 
convert  me  unto  Thyself  that  I  sought  neither  a  wife  nor  any  other  of  this  world's 
hopes — standing  in  that  rule  of  faith  in  which  Thou  so  many  years  before  had 
showed  me  unto  her  in  a  vision.  And  Thou  didst  turn  her  grief  into  a  gladness 
much  more  plentiful  than  she  had  desired. 

The  greatness  of  the  change,  which  Augustine  so  vividly  describes, 
showed  itself  in  many  ways.  It  was  now  an  easy  task  to  him  to 
put  away  the  things  in  which  he  had  delighted.  God  Himself  was 
his  exceeding  joy,  his  true  and  liighest  sweetness.  He  resolved 
among  other  things  to  abandon  his  position,  and  the  lucrative 
prospects  which  grew  out  of  his  position  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
To  this  step  he  was  prompted  partly  by  enfeebled    health,  but 
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still  more  by  a  lofty  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  devote- 
himself  utterly  to  the  service  of  Christ.  But  he  did  not  at  once  enter 
upon  a  course  of  active  work.  He  needed  time  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  courtesy  of  his  friend 
Yerecundus,  who  invited  him  to  his  country  house  at  Gassiacum,  near 
Milan,  ^long  with  Alypius,  Adeodatus,  Navigius — his  brother — ^and 
several  others,  he  retired  to  this  peaceful  residence,  and  there,  he  says^ 
''  from  the  fever  of  the  world,  we  found  rest  in  Iliee,  with  the  per- 
petual freshness  of  Thy  paradise."  In  this  retirement,  he  and  his^ 
friends  were  preparing  themselves  for  baptism,  and  on  Easter  Eve^ 
387>  this  ordinance  of  Christ  was  administered  to  Augustine^ 
Adeodatus,  and  Alypius  by  the  venerable  Ambrose.  "They  were 
thrice  plunged  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  An  old  tradition  says,  that  as  Augustine  came  up  out  of  the 
water,  Ambrose  and  he  sang  by  the  power  of  a  common  inspiration 
given  to  them  at  the  time  alternate  verses  of  the  Tt  Deum — the  grand 
hymn  which,  in  accordance  with  this  tradition,  is  often  ascribed  to- 
Ambrose,  and  called  in  the  old  offices  of  the  English  Church  *'  The 
Song  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine.*'  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  accept 
the  tradition.  It  is  in  itself  so  beautiful,  and  harmonises  so  well 
with  the  circumstances  of  that  eventful  day,  that  we  are  sony  to  call 
it  in  question.  But  the  Te  Dewm,  is  unquestionably  the  production 
of  a  much  later  age,  and  its  origin  is  still  unknown. 

Augustine's  feelings  were,  however,  on  the  day  of  his  baptism, 
such  as  might  fittingly  have  been  expressed  by  that  sublimest  of 
human  compositions.  We  cannot  endorse  all  that  he  has  written 
about  *'  the  life-giving  sacraments,"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  loving  obedience  to  Christ  in  regard  to  this  great  command,  and 
the  bold  stand  he  took  for  Him,  ensured  a  special  manifestation  of 
the  Saviour's  presence.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  was  his  strength. 
Many  in  our  own  day  can  sympathise  with  his  fervent  delight 

We  were  baptize^  ;  and  solicitude  about  our  past  life  left  us.  Nor  was  I 
satiated  in  those  days  with  the  wondrous  sweetness  of  considering  the  depth  of 
Thy  counsels  concerning  the  human  race.  How  greatly  did  I.  weep  in  Thy 
hyinns  and  canticles,  deeply  moved  by  the  voices  of  Thy  sweet>speaking  Church. 
Tlie  voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the  truth  was  poured  forth  into  my  heart,^ 
whence  the  agitation  of  my  piety  overflowed  and  my  tears  ran  over,  and  blessed 
was  I  therein. 

There  had  been  baptized  shortly  before  this  time  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Evodius,  also  a  native  of  Thagaste,  who  not  only  became 
acquainted  but  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Augustine.  He  had 
been  an  agent  for  public  affairs,  but  relinquished  his  secular* 
employment  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
Evodius  and  Augustine  being  of  one  mind,  they  determined  to 
return  to  Africa,  and  there  cany  out  their  purpose.  They  left  Milan, 
in  company  witli  Monica,  Adeodatus,  and  Alypius,  in  the  August  of 
A.D,  387,  and  reached  the  Tiberine  Ostia,  where  they  were  to  rest  for  a 
^<^w  days  before  embarking  for  Africa.    Their  stay  there  is  in  some 
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lespects  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
iUastrions  father.  The  account  he  has  left  of  it,  though  touching  in 
its  simplicity,  rises  to  a  height  of  eloquence  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  surpassed.  Never  did  that  kingly  intellect  soar  to  loftier 
r^ons  of  contemplation,  or  gaze  with  a  keener  eye  on  the  splendours 
of  the  uncreated  light.  His  words  are  the  utterances  of  a  rapt  seer, 
and  roll  out  with  the  stately  grandeur  of  choral  music.  Then,  as 
the  lofty  meditations  are  followed  by  the  bitterest  of  sorrows,  as  the 
angel  of  death  hovers  about  the  house  and  carries  off  the  dearest 
tmsure,  the  heart  of  the  strong-minded  man  wails  out  its  grief;  but 
the  grief  is  chastened  by  a  calm  and  sweet  resignation,  and  the 
feeling  of  an  eternal  triumph  in  Christ. 

The  incident  forms  a  fbie  study  for  the  artist,  and  has  more  than 
once  been  graphically  represented.  It  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  and  holds  the  cultured  imagination  under  a  spell. 
What  more  beautiful  or  impressive  picture  could  we  have  than  the 
garden  of  the  house  at  Ostia  arrayed  in  colours  of  rich  and  varied 
loveliness,  Monica  and  Augustine  leaning  on  the  high  window-sill,  the 
tall  and  stately  pines  in  the  background,  the  heavens  above  them 
bright  and  cloudless,  and  in  front  of  them  a  sea  glittering  like  burnished 
gold,  their  eyes  turning  away  from  all  these  things  and  eagerly  looking 
to  their  true  home  in  the  infinite  beyond,  as  if  already  they  saw  the 
King  in  His  beauty  and  the  land  that  is  far  off  ? 

There  is  but  one  pen  which  can  set  the  scene  before  us : — 

As  the  day  now  approached  on  which  she  was  to  depart  this  life — which 
da7  Thou  knewest,  we  did  not — ^it  fell  out,  Thou  as  I  believe  bj  Thy  secret  ways 
artangiiig  it>  that  she  and  I  stood  alone.  .  .  .  We  were  then  conveising 
alone  very  pleasantly ;  and  "forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
foiih  nnto  those  things  which  were  before,''  we  were  seeking  between  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  truth,  which  Thou  ait,  of  what  nature  the  eternal  life  of  the 
saints  would  be,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.    .    .    . 

....  And  when  our  conversation  had  arrived  at  that  point  that  the  very 
highest  pleasure  of  the  carnal  senses,  and  that  in  the  very  brightest  material  light, 
seemed  oy  the  very  sweetness  of  that  life  not  only  not  worthy  of  comparison, 
but  not  even  of  mention,  we,  with  a  more  ardent  affection,  lifting  ourselves  towards 
^  the  Self-same,"  did  gradually  pass  through  all  corporeal  tlrniKs,  and  even  the 
heaven  itself,  whence  sun  and  moon  and  stus  shine  upon  the  earth  ;  yea,  we  soared 
higher  yet  by  inward  musing,  and  discoursing  and  aamiring  Thy  works ;  and  we 
came  to  our  own  minds  and  went  beyond  them,  that  we  might  advance  as  high  as 
that  region  of  unfailing  plenty  where  Thou  feedest  Israel  for  ever  with  the  food 
of  trau,  and  where  life  is  that  Wisdom  by  whom  all  things  were  made.    .    .    . 

We  were  saying  then,  "  If  to  any  man  the  tumult  of  the  flesh  were  silenced — 
silenced  the  phantasies  of  earth,  waters,  and  air — silenced  too  the  poles  of  heaven — 
vea,  the  very  soul  be  silenced  to  herself  and  go  beyond  herself  by  not  thinking  of 
neiself — silenced  all  dreams  and  imaginary  revelations,  every  tongue,  and  every 
sign,  and  whatsoever  exists  only  in  transition,  since  if  any  could  hearken,  all  these 
Bay,  <  We  made  not  ourselves  but  were  created  by  Him  who  abideth  for  ever  ; '  if 
having  uttered  this  they  now  should  be  silenced,  having  only  roused  our  ears  to 
Him  who  made  them,  and  He  alone  speidc — not  by  them  but  by  Himself,  that  we 
may  hear  His  word,  not  by  fleshly  tongue,  nor  angelic  voice,  nor  soimd  of  thunder, 
nor  in  the  dark  riddle  of  a  similitude,  but  might  hear  Him— Him  whom  in  these 
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things  Tre  loTe— might  hear  Him  without  these,  as  wejtwo  new  strained  omselTes, 
and  with  xt^Did  thought  touched  on  that  Eternal  Wisdom  whkh  remaineth  over  aU ; 
if  this  could  be  sustained  and  other  visions  of  a  far  di£ferent  kind  be  withdrawn, 
and  this  one  rarish  and  absorb  and  wrap  up  its  beholder  amid  these  inwmd  joys, 
80  that  his  life  mi^ht  be  like  that  one  moment  of  knowledge  which  we  lumr  sigiied 
afber-^^^esenot  ithjs  'Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Loid '  ?  And  when  ahaU  that  be  \ " 

Such  things  was  I  saying ;  and  if  not  after  this  manner  a^d  in  these  ▼ei^  words, 
yet,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  in  that  day  when  we  were  talking  thus,  this  world 
with  all  its  delights  grew  contemptible  to  us,  even  while  we  spake.  Then  said  my 
mother,  "  Son,  I  have  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  aught  in  this  me.  What  I  do  here 
any  loncer  and  why  I  am  here  I  know  not,  now  that  niy  hopes  in  this  world  are 
accomplished.  One  thing  indeed  there  waa  for  which  I  desusd  to  tany  a  litde 
in  this  life^that  I  might  see  thee  a  Catholic  Christian  befioie  I  died.  My  God  hath 
exceeded  this  abundantly,  so  that  I  see  thee  despising  all  earthly  happiness — ^made 
His  servant.    What  do  1  here  ] " 

The  end  was  not  far  off.  About  five  days  after  this  heaflreiiljcoa- 
verse,  Monica  was  stricken  with  a  fever.  As  Augustine  and  Navigius 
were  near  her,  she  one  day  fell  into  a  swoon,  became  imconsoious  of 
visible  things,  and  when  she  regained  her  s«:ises^  asked,  "Where  am 
I  ? "  She  saw  that  her  two  sons  were  stupefied  with  grief,  and  said  to 
them,  "Here  shall  you  bury  your  mo^er."  Navigius,  unaUe  to 
accept  this  suggestion,  gave  utterance  to  his  wish  th^t  £he  might  be 
permitted  to  die  in  her  own  country,  not  abroad.  "  She,  when  she 
heard  this,  with  anxious  countenanoe  acrested  him  with  her  ey«,  as 
savouring  of  such  things,  and  then,  gazing  at  me,  said,  '  Behold  what 
he  saith.'  Shortly  after  to  us  both  she  saith,  '  Lay  this  body  any- 
where :  let  not  care  for  it  trouble  you  at  all.  This  only  I  ask,  that 
you  will  remember  me  at  the  Lord's  table  wherever  you  be.'*' 
Augustine  knew  that  it  had  formerly  been  her  desire  to  He  in -the 
same  grave  as  her  husband ;  but  believes  that,  through  her  increasii\g 
sense  of  nearness  to  God,  she  had  come  to  see  the  isselessness  of  it. 
He  afterwards  learned  that  one  day,  at  Ostia,  in  his  absence,  when 
some  of  his  friends  asked  her  if  she  did  not  dread  leaving  her  body 
at  such  a  distance  from  her  own  city,  she  replied,  "  K othing  la  far  to 
God,  nor  need  I  fear  lest  He  should  be  ignorant,  at  the  end  .of  the 
wtMdd,  of  the  place  whence  He  is  to  raise  me  up." 

And  now  the  end  had  come.  Here  is  Augustine's  record  of  it : — 
"  On  the  ninth  day  of  her  sickness^  the  fifty-sijcth  year  of  her  age,  and 
the  thirty-third  of  mine,  was  that  religious  and  devout  soul  set  free 
from  the  body." 

The  sorrow  of  Augustine  was  great,  but  not  uncontrollable.  Not 
without  pain  could  "  that  most  sweet  and  dear  habit  of  living  togetSier 
be  suddenly  broken  off."  But  he  could  heartily  join  in  the  ps^Un  of 
praise,  "  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  of  judgment ;  unto  Thee^  0  Lcffd« 
wfll  I  sing."  M)  one  can  xead  unmoved  dF  tiie  jc^the  had  is  Mooica'a 
testimony,  when  in  her  last  illness  sheoaHed  ham  "kxad,*" -and -said, 
with  great  affectioyn  of  love,  that  she  had  never  heard  him  use  anjr 
haiah  or  reproachful  word  against  her.  He  felt  ftat  any  bonoaiche 
had  paid  to  her  could  not  te :<Qflma^a(ved  with  Jhw^ftlavery  "  for^hanu 
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l%ere  was  imprinted  on  his  ndnd  the  image  of  a  beauttfol  and  saintly 
life  which  no  lapse  of  time  eoukl  efface,  an  image  that  was  ever  after 
jnesent  with  him  as  a  star  in  the  midst  of  earthly  darkness,  a  solace 
in  his  sorrows,  an  incentive  in  his  life*loDg  toils  a^  straggles,  and  a 
power  urging  him  to  be  faithfdl  even  unto  death.  The  memory  of 
such  a  mother  was  an  inheritance  of  priceless  worth,  and  happy 
beyond  all  reckoning  was  the  man  who  had  it. 

We  cannot  accept,  even  on  the  great  authority  of  Augustine,  the 
practice  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  or  share  his  anxiety  that  Monica 
should  be  remembered  in  the  intercessions  of  the  Ohurch.  But  we 
can  appreciate  the  tender  affection  which  prompted  him  to  write — 

Little  by  little  did  I  bring  back  my  former  thoughts  of  Thy  handmaid,  her 
devout  conyersation  towards  Thee,  her  noly  tenderaess  and  attentivenees  towards 
p^  which,  was  radd^oly  taken  away  bfxs^  me  ;  sim).  it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  weep 
in  Thy  sight,  for  her  and  for  me,  concerning  her  and  concerning  myself.  And  I 
set  free  the  tears  which  before  I  repressed  that  they  might  flow  at  their  will, 
^>iteading  them  beneath  my  heart.  And  it  rested  in  them,  for  Th^  ears  were  nigh 
mi^ — not  those  of  0ian,  who  would  have  put  a  scornful  interpretation  on  my  weep- 
ing.  But  now  in  writing,  I  bring  it  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  !  Read  it  who  will,  and 
interpret  it  how  he  will ;  and  if  he  finds  me  to  liave  sinned  in  weeping  for  my  mother 
dming  so  small  a  part  of  an  luMu^^that  n^other  who  was  for  a  while  dead  to  mine 
eyes,  who  had  f(»  many  years  wept  for  me,  that  I  might  live  in  Thine  ejes— let 
mm  not  laugh  at  me,  but  rather,  if  he  be  a  man  of  a  noble  charity,  let  hmi  weep 
for  my  sins  against  Thee,  the  Father  of  all  the  brethren  of  Thy  Christ.* 


W*mm 


EXTRACTS    FROM   THE    DIARIES    OF   REV. 
WILLIAM  WARD,  OF  SERAMPORE. 


I. 

"Journal  begun  on  Board  the  *  Criterion,*  Capt.  Wickeb,  May  25th, 

1799.— W.  Ward." 

MAT  d6TH,  ITMw^BlesMd  be  God  that  I  have  seen  this  hoar !  and  that  I 
am  now  on  boafd  a  vessel  wMch  will,  I  trust,  cany  me  to  India  to  print 
the  New  Testament.  *^  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  given,  that  I  should  [print]  amongst  the  millions  in  India  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ" 


Jt   L      II         I      II  ~  ^^^_^_„_^^^^_^^_^_^^__  .1,1  I      1111    II       II 


*  There  axe  several  English  transbtaions  of  Aitgastine's  (kmitm&M^r^^  m  the 
Oxford  Edition  of  the  Fathers,  in  Messrs.  Clark's  series  of  his  writings,  and  asmjiU 
(abbreviated)  edition  by  Messrs.  Parker.  Our  quotations  are  from  Messrs.  Clark  s 
edition,  which  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  genexaJly  useful.  We  have,  how- 
ever, made  one  or  two  slight  alterations.  There  is  also  a  cheap  Latm  edition  m 
the  Tauchnitz  series. 
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Some  time  unce  [a  month]  Bro.  Fuller  came  to  London  to  seek  for  a  veasil 
going  to  India.  All  the  Daniab  shipa  were  gone ;  Mr.  Etheridge  at  the  Bank 
hod  heard  of  an  American  Teasel,  the  CVtterton,  Capt.  Wickea.  It  was  fonnd 
convenient  as  to  time,  and  we  engaged  it.  After  which  the  CapL  wrote  to  Ur. 
FuUer,  expressing  his  joy  at  being  privil^ed  to  cany  missionaries  to  India. 
Providence  «hone  on  onr  path.  We  obtained  a  letter  from  the  Danish  consnl  to 
the  Governor  of  Serampore,  introducing  us  into  India,  and  thna  one  great  diffi- 
culty waa  removed.  Letters  arrived  from  India  informing  oa  that  Mr.  Carey  had 
bought  a  printing  press,  and  thus  another  great  difficulty  was  removed,  as  the 
carrying  over  a  press  might  have  exposed  us  to  still  greater  danger.  We  found  a 
godly  Capt,  and  thus  oui  passage  to  India  was  smoothed.  0  Lord  I  what  a 
multitude  are  Thy  tender  mercies  1 

On  Friday  we  entered  onr  ship,    ifear  twenty  friends  came  <m  board  to  take 
leave  of  us  by  live  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.    After  staying  some  time  they 
took  leave  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.    A  young  man  (one  of  them),  named 
Nathaniel  Bui^e«s,  living  with  Mr.  Smith,  Honndsditch,  was  desirous  of  going 
with  us,  though  he  occupied  the  meanest  place  in  the  ship.    He  gave  me  a  book 
of  Bomaine'e,  and  1  gave  him  my  tooth-pick.    Three  friends — Mr.  Wears,  at  Mis. 
Vowel's ;   Mr.  Browne,  a  young  man  lately  converted,  and  sitting  under  Mr. 
Shenstone's  ministry ;  and  Mr.  Asprey,  of  Olney — dined  with  us,  and  accom- 
panied us  down  the  river.    We  had  some  veiy  comfortable  chat  after  dinner,  in 
which  Mr.  Browne  gave  me  an  account  of  his  conversion.    Blessed  be  Ood  !    His 
Word  is  quick  and  powerful.    Solomon's  description  of  the  lewd  woman — "  Her 
8tei>a  take  hold  of  hell " — laid  hold  of  his  conscience,  and  never  let  him  rest  till 
they  brought  him  to  cry  for  mercy.    We  were  so  enchanted  with  the  beautdfol 
viewH  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  that  I  almost  foi^ot  what  I  was  leaving  behind. 
I  felt,  however,  that  tender  melancholy  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of : 
"  For  who  to  dnmb  forgetfnlneM  a  prey, 
Thia  highly-favoured  conntiy  e'er  resigDed  j 
Left  Fuller,  Pearoe,  and  Eyland  in  a  day. 
Not  oaat  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind." 

When  we  arrived  at  Greenwich  I  was  sensibly  struck  with  the  Frenchman'a 
remark  on  comparing  this  hospital  with  St  James's  Palace — that  Fnglishmen 
built  workhouses  for  kings  and  palaces  for  bt^gars.  The  sight  of  the  gibbets  on 
the  side  of  the  Thames  brought  home  to  my  feelings  the  ignominy  of  Christ's 
death; 

"  Was  it  for  Crimea  that  I  had  done,"  Xo. 

before  we  arrived  at  Woolwich  we  retired  to  prayer  in  our  cabin, 
laged,  and  I  concluded,  in  which  we  commended  each  other  to  our 
mce.    We  sang — 

"  0  Lord,  my  beat  deiirei  fulfil," 

"  From  all  that  dwell  balow  the  akiei," 
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It  was  necessaiy  wc  should  part  One  gave  me  his  pocket-knife,  another  his 
-watch-ribbon  ;  Mr.  Weare  exchanged  seals.  We  cheered  them  again  and  again  on 
4he  waters.  Their  hearts  were  overchaiged.  We  again  cheered,  and  saw  them  no 
more.    We  cast  anchor  for  the  night  a  few  miles  fiom  Giavesend. 

This  morning  I  rose  after  taking  little  sleep.  We  began,  between  10  and  11, 
pnblic  worship  in  our  cabin.  Bro.  Marshman  being  the  eldest,  gave  out 
4hc  hymn  and  prayed,  when  we  were  called  to  go  on  shore  to  Gravesend, 
opposite  which  we  lay  at  anchor,  and  to  which  place  we  came  pretty  soon  in  the 
morning.  We  went  to  the  Alien  Office,  where  our  names,  residences,  trades,  and 
intentions  were  taken  down  in  a  book.  Capt  Wickes  paid  the  expense,  and 
would  not  have  it  refunded.  The  Custom-house  officer  aft^wards  came  on  board, 
and,  after  he  had  received  the  account  of  the  passengers,  bid  us  a  good  voyage. 
In  the  afternoon,  Bro.  Marshman  finished  his  service,  by  preaching  fipom— "  He 
ihat  will  observe  these  things,  even  he  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord."  Mr.  Francis,  the  supercargo,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  King  came  on  board 
BA  we  were  concluding.  In  the  evening  we  committed  ourselves  to  God,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Capt,  and  retired. 

May  27th. — Left  Gravesend  this  morning  early,  and  sailed  down  the  river  to 
Maigate,  where  we  cast  anchor  in  the  evening.  Two  or  three  Mends  began  to 
feel  sea-sickness.  I  wrote  letters  to  Greenwood,  Johnson,  Sedgwick,  Hughes, 
Burls,  Stennett,  Fuller,  Fawcett,  Church  at  Hull,  Eong,  and  Prite,  in  answer  to 
one  received  at  Gravesend.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Sutclifie  came  on 
-board  this  morning,  and  took  leave. 

Mat  2dTH. — Slept  well.  Saw  on  entering  deck  the  coast  of  France.  The  sea 
became  wider,  and  opened  to  us  a  most  interesting  prospect. — "  Vast  as  eternity 
His  love."  Passed  Margate,  Sheemess,  Eamsgate,  &c.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshman 
and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Miss  Tidd,  and  Mr.  Brunsdon  have  been  very  sick, 
so  that  we  were  not  able  to  attend  to  the  appointed  service.  This  day  our  pilot 
left  us.  We  have  had  several  smuggling-boats  alongside,  but  the  Capt  sent  them 
off.    Sent  our  letters  by  pilot 

Mat  29th. — Hitherto  we  have  had  a  very  favourable  voyage.  A  fair  wind  has 
^carried  us  forward  in  the  most  pleasant  way.  This  morning  we  were  opposite 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Here  our  Bro.  Carey  was  obliged  to  return, 
and  no  doubt  his  ardent  mind  felt  the  shock.  We,  however,  less  capable  of 
bearing  disappointment,  are  permitted  to  go  forward  without  interruption.  This 
morning  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  we  shotdd  call  at  Portsmouth  for  the 
eonvoy.  We  committed,  in  company  with  our  beloved  Capt,  the  business  to  God. 
He  resolved  to  proceed  by  himself,  trusting  in  Omnipotence  to  guide.  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  right,  but  the  Capt  seems  to  think,  because  he  has  missionaries 
on  board,  no  evil  shall  befcdl  him.  He  is  very  much  tried  with  dejection  of 
mind.  Once  he  gave  his  body  in  charge  to  the  Capt  of  the  vessel  of  which  he 
was  supercargo,  under  the  fear  that  the  devil  might  fetch  him  away  in  the  night. 
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He  is  Ml  altlsr  id  Dr.  aniitVs  ohnitli  Kt  Pkilads^Ua.  Itj  mind  hu  bM&  kanl4d 
kh^  vftli  ioftdel  tbm^Ua.  I  mppMe  tb«  Wicbd  Om  labenn  t«  diMtUMge 
me,  bjr  tkowing  ma  hww  liOta  pngrew  tlw  Oaiyd  ratkm,  econdartng  its  tapoM- 
auce ;  whereas,  if  it  wen  of  etfcli  Infinite  eoBMQvewie,  wk^  doei  it  nteet  with  »> 
mora  ««ocMB  eno  aMO^st  ChristiAM  1  iUtw  Mkb  a  pravieioiiy  omm  9-lOths  of 
tbe  wotld  b«  Aamited  1  lbc«pt  ttieee  exeMises,  I  have  Wn  extmiMlr  catbfnt- 
aUe.  ThoBgh  I  ktre  not  fell  the  overftowiiip  of  )ci]r,  j«t  nf  otmloxta  mn  sidid 
od  mf  nuxl  aveM.  I  iiUm  QoA  foi  His  ^ociaM  Goe^  i»  >aU  Ibj  advatioB, 
all  my  happinan^  and  aU  mjr  deMie.  God  in  NabUe,  in  Pioridenca,  M«d  hi 
BedMBption,  appetn  wmtitj  atemal  regwd.  I  m  mtit  I  hare  ao  littla  boUaan 
uid  finoMH  in  tfaa  viirt  of  thii  gneekai  cww.  O  Lasd,  pttdon  my  oaMkf 
and  akamtfacodaata,  and  m/n  aome  of  theae  poor  aonls  ! 

Mat  S(>CH.--Osr  eoHi^wiiy  arc  all  better.  We  iB*ka  Utile  pMgmea  ;  the  wjtid 
Js  cratTtaj.  StUI  in  aiglit  at  tha  lal«  et  W^bt/-4iace  wnting  the  above,  w« 
b&ve  made  aome  pragtcM,  aad  jawii  a  grmt  SBBber  of  ahipa.  The  abqi'e  motion 
begina  to  be  much  stronger,  md  we  Arid  it  dWralt  to  waUi  abmt  the  room  sad 
on  deck.  The  wind  is  very  cold.  Some  of  onr  (nw  da  netMsg  bxaa  momteK 
till  n%ht  bnt  eat,  drink,  alaep,  and  Miutet  on  tlie  deck.  This  apaek  of  time, 
whioh  la  p— '"g  away  like  the  raponr,  seems  abaolntely  a  eone  to  them  in  Otc 
kbsenee  of  the  vMiiliea  of  a  town.  To  what  a  state  of  degradation  is  tlte  vaat 
mind  of  man  rednced— epanding  iteelf  <m  Tanities,  a  dnidge  to  bodily  ^ppetitai^ 
•nd  neirer  fed  at  the  feaat  of  naaon  and  tnith.  I  have  teanakted  a  few  veraea  of 
Latin,  looked  ovet  my  Greek  grammar,  eopied  some  iatfnwting  poita  of 
Doddridge's  Tramdatioa  into  my  iutedeaved  Teatatoant,  and  some  excellent  piecea 
from  Hunters  Lectoras  into  my  Book  of  Extracta.  But  many  iutemiptiona  take 
place  on  bea>d  abip  amongrt  young  ohildren,  aad  means  aie  wanting  to  give 
action  to  tbe  Tarieot  aptingi  of  the  sonl.  After  oar  ftianda  were  retired  to  reel, 
the  Cspt  aad  I  had  some  veiy  pleasant  «nd  profitable  chat  about  DiTine  Qii&gB. 
I  anppose  we  sat  moee  than  an  hour.  Our  lemptatioiu,  doubte,  and  veriooa  exec 
cisea — our  hopes  and  fears  respecting  the  not  too  long  eteniity  to  vhich  we  an 
galng,  wue  the  thamea  whieh  oeaapiad  onr  convaraation. 

Hat  3187. — We  hare  steeied  a  tcderably  fair  course  to-day,  aeai^  M«fe»  a«y 
faasals  or  land.  I  kare  nod,  with  lenvwed  pfaMnre,  Hisa  WiUisnti' LetUn  from 
France.  Her  style  is  enchanting.  She  finds  a  way  thitaigh  evttfy  aranue  to  tbe 
heart.    Oh  I  that  all  her  apeoslrtioiu  had  been  realised  reapeatuig  Fnnoe.     Bilt 

DOT  ship's  oiaw  is  proof  Bilfficiant  that  man  is  nattirally  a  ^iMit, 

republioan  govrtnor,  a  iaoaawh,  or  a  patty  shrimp  of  the  fbM> 
e  men  this  day  btnt  one  of  onr  little  pigs  so  umneMiftaUy  that 
I  and  then  ohnckad  lim  iatio  the  sea.  Who  poneased  of  the 
monl  oedei  but  potile  fi»  heaven  ?  Fowls  and  fishes  sad  beaats 
dhlUtion  of  earth  aad  sin.  The  skark  of  the  sea  aad  the  wolf 
ut  plctores  of  what  man  i«  tflwarda  all  am  whom  be  can  ew«y 
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theiwibweptBa.  iUrety  timr  of .  hwiin  iiAlwe  luiin^^  <' Oh^  tliat  I  had  ike 
vingB^of  •  dove;  tiieni»o«ld  Iff  ffw^  and  beat  NBt''  MjGod!  whettdu^l 
aeft  yifttORent  o£  iiyqnitftowiag  ia  wj  o/wn  haait  MibdUe  1  Wlkem  ahaU  1  aee 
Bo:mQKo£thainaD.aad<>£ihfrpai*i7intiioaaiBte?  WkaftahaHOid'coifliatiiq^ 
passionahaTerepoee?  When  ahall  evety  creature  cute  tkattavrluavena.  and  the 
BswaMrikbuAeaui  dfrdlctiiKai^taoiuneaa?  <"  Hasten  Losd^liuB  9ejieBal.fbam  ; 
ksva  lUa  imtfaiess;  f^fae,.  aad  take  «a  to  the  akiaB."  I  thank  Thae  foe  the 
twnfclMy«gk>dartiag:  ite  chaaang  lay kito  tike  mQialj^oeiu.wilh  whkL  lam 
sonoanBted    iajpa  tha  atar^  it  gwaan  to  BatMakam. 


*^]2iKaBftfaM  the^ny, 
Aad  in.  Hit  daatk  tkB<pao«^ 
And  ia.Hia  gnataaoant  tka  proof 
SuprasM^oi  Imtnnrtaiity." 

Gracious  Father !  I  cast  myself  at  Thy  feet.  I  am  a  poor  worm  in  Thy  bound- 
lesa  immtniaity  frail,  sinfiil,  dying.  I  pour  my  soul  ont  before. Tkee.  Qiveine 
Thy  ooonselfosmy  gmde.— We  pasted  the  Start  Poiat  tkia  evening. 

JVSB  Xvt^^X  wet  and  boistecous  mniming  Erne  di^.  The  viadiather  aon- 
tmy.  We  have  made  but  about  30  miles  this  day  (24  bants).  Mr.  Qnnt  has 
eatKaKe  anytking  these  4  days,  and  several  otherer  hava  been^eaxly  aa  bad  My 
keahh  kaa  been  good.  I  have  felt  notking  of  tiia  aearsickneas^  so  that  I  hare  been 
aUe  to  wait  on  others  ;  for  this  sidmesa  ineapacitaites  for  almost  eveiything.  I 
hare  copied  into  my  Extracts  Bro.  Peaax^e's  Addzaaa  to  .the  Laacam.  It  ia  a 
ehansm^pieee.  Oh^  my  God  !  what  would  I  gire  for  his  zeatoration  to  hnaltk  ? 
Oh  !  if  it  be  possible,  spare,  spare,  oh  !  spare  kts  aoKHtpceoious  life.  Tkis  araning 
we  paased  Plymouth,  the  birtk-pkce^-and,  I  foar,  tka  dying-plac»->-of  Bro. 
Pence.  O,  heavenly  Father  !  let  the  wind  be  tempcxed  to  the  shanLlaBab.  Let 
him  have  dying  comforts  if  he  must  be  torn  from  us.  Snppoxt  hia  daar  partimr. 
Let  great  grace  be  upon  her,  and  let  the  orphans  be  ptonded  loz;  Haw  glad 
skoiikr  I  be  to  adopt  one  of  his  chiidien  aa  my  awn,  aiid  pvovidiafor  it  I£  I 
could  have  wafted  on  the  waters,  I  would  have  made  long  strxka  tar  Plymonth 
to-ii%hty  and  hdd  his  dear  head  en  my  throbbing  boaom.  Btonsiit  be  €k)d ! 
noUdaig  can  separate-  our  spirits  from  the  love  of  HaiBel^  the  love  of  each,  oter, 
aad  ^tnn  eternal  blessedness.  In  making  some  sago  t»-di^yi  I  waa  providentirily 
preserved  from  a  dreadful  scald.  A  very  sudden  motion  of  the  skip  thaew  oavr 
IkeaagooBdalaigepot  of  Boup^  bat  I  was  enabled  to  get  out  of  the  way  aa  imdi 
or  two,  aoad  was  thes^  saved 

Jewn  22n>-^-Le«t&^  Bat.— This  mondng  we  are  opposite  Eddystone  Li|^- 
honae.  The  wind  is  violent  and  squidiy.  In  the  forenoon  we  had  a  toksably- 
acceptable  opportunity.  I  spdk-e  fimm  '<  Our  Father,^  which  art  in>  BieavaiL" 
Still  our  iriencls  are  aiek,  md  it  >e^[axre»  a  little  pationce  to  bear  witk  tkam,  for 
they  are  vi»yflm«ifoi  about  what  they  shall  eat  and  what  they^diaik  diink.  In 
the  evening  the  water  eame  on  deck.    Bro.  Bntnsdon  and  I  went  to  the  bow,  aiid 
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watched  the  waves  dashing  with  a  tremendous  foiy  against  each  other  and  against 
the  ship.  It  was  a  fine  sight  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  1 "  Jehovah,  at  any  time 
and  in  the  height  of  your  fdiy,  can  say  effectoally,  ^  Peace,  he  still ! "  The  Light> 
house  !  Blessed  Jesns  !  Thou  art  my  Lighthonse  ;  and,  while  I  look  at  Thee, 
•<  No  fatal  shipwreck  do  I  fear." 

MoNDAT,  Juke  3bd. — Our  vessel  pitched  so  last  night,  that  it  formed  a  com- 
plete cradle.  .  .  .  My  hed  is  not  much  wider  than  a  cofifin.  It  would  do  excel- 
lently to  teach  a  person  to  keep  down  his  kneea.  When  I  went  on  deck  this 
morning  we  were  opposite  the  Lizard  Point,  where  two  lighthonses  are  placed.  I 
suppose  this  is  the  last  piece  of  land  we  shall  see  of  England.    Well — 

"  I  would  not  diop  a  mnrmnring  word 
The'  the  whole  worid  were  gone ; 
Bat  seek  endnring  hi^»pinen 
In  Thee,  and  Thee  alone.** 

We  have  got  but  a  little  way  from  the  Lizard.  The  wind  is  a-head,  and  very 
rough.  A  fleet  of  ships,  going  to  England,  passed  ns  this  afternoon.  We  have 
had  a  comfortable  prayer-meeting  to-night.  Ward,  Bronsdon,  and  Marshman 
engaged.  Our  brother  R  appeared  to  have  the  spirit  of  prayer.  It  was  refreshing 
to  me  to  think  of  the  many  prayers  put  up  for  us  this  evening  in  our  native 
country.  0  Lord  !  hear  the  prayers  of  the  thousands  of  Israel. — ^Last  week  the 
poor  little  kid  of  the  goat  was  killed.  My  heart  yearned  over  it ;  its  dying  cries 
resembled  those  of  a  young  child.  We  eat  of  it  two  days.  It  was  good  food. 
What  a  callous  heart  is  that  of  man  !  He  weeps  over  the  victim  one  day,  and 
eats  it  the  next  The  milk  of  the  old  goat  is  veiy  useful  for  the  children.  We 
had  when  we  set  off  a  goat  and  its  kid,  30  dozen  of  fowls,  10  sheep,  14  pigs.  We 
have  killed  one  pig.  We  find  it  veiy  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  Channel ;  the  wind 
is  violently  in  our  teeth. 

Tuesday,  June  4th. — Last  night  was  tremendous.  I  got  scarce  any  sleep.  .  . 
The  wind  drove  us  back  again  all  the  way  we  had  got  in  two  days,  so  that  this 
forenoon  we  had  Eddystone  Lighthouse  before  us.  In  the  night  the  waves  beat 
against  the  vessel  in  such  a  manner  that  everything  seemed  to  be  giving  way.  I 
held  myself^  afraid  of  tumbling  out  of  bed  every  now  and  then.  The  vessel  itself 
seemed  to  crack  in  a  hundred  places  at  once,  yet  I  believe  none  of  us  were  much 
afraid  of  sinking.  Thank  €bd,  we  were  all  mercifully  preserved  ;  the  waters  weie 
not  permitted  to  overflow  us.  This  evening,  after  a  very  stormy  day,  on  which  the 
waves  beat  into  my  room,  and  covered  my  bed,  we  are  opposite  Plymouth.  So 
near  to  Bro.  Pearce  !  and  yet  unable  to  see  him.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments.  In  heaven,  however,  we  shall  go  no  more  out,  but  serve  God,  day 
and  night,  in  His  temple. — The  wind  becomes  calmer. 

June  6th — Wednesday. — Had  a  refreshing  night's  rest,  and  several  of  our 
company  appear  better.  A  boat  came  alongside  this  morning  before  I  was  up, 
4at  would  have  carried  me  a  letter  to  Bro.  Pearce,    The  loss  of  a  few  moments 
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9  prerents  the  accompluhmeiit  of  otiT  most  anxioiu  wishes.  Theie  will 
be  no  lost  opportimitieg  in  heaven.  A  tine  forenoon  to  diy  my  bedding,  and  to 
le&esh  the  epirits  of  onr  flea-«ick  friend»^  The  wind  is  in  a  tolerably  favourable 
point.     Perhaps  we  may  get  oat  of  the  channel  now. 

Tbtthsdat,  Junb  0th. — Wind  changed  nnikvonnbly  in  the  night,  and  dnn'u 
Tu  back  again  in  some  measure.  Capt.  saw  4  sail  this  morning,  he  supposes,  of 
Frenchmen.  It  seems  rather  anfoittmate  to  be  so  long  opposite  the  French  coast, 
in  the  abeence  of  the  British  Fleet,  fonnetlj  stationed  off  Brest ;  but  Jehovah,  I 
tnut,  will  save  ns  &om  the  hands  of  onr  enemiea,  and  suffer  none  to  touch  us.  I 
finished  last  night  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Dnff."  Upon  the  whole,  the  undertaking 
Appears  grand  and  noble ;  and  yet,  I  appreh^d,  it  made  no  part  of  the  object  of 
the  first  missionaries  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  secular  arts.  Undoubtedly  the 
difficulties  are  prodigious,  and  the  probability  of  ultimate  success  is  not  quite 
-dear.  Uay  our  Saviour  preserve  them,  and  give  them  all  the  success  which  His 
infinite  merits  claim  !  Hr.  Bnmsdon  is  veiy  poorly,  indeed.  My  mind  has  been 
preserved  pretty  calm.  1  have  no  wish  to  be  anywhere  but  here,  or  employed 
anyhow  but  as  I  am  and  expect  to  be.  The  idleness,  the  inanity,  the  enmity  to 
good,  the  blasphemies  of  those  oromid  me,  endear  the  Bible  to  my  soul,  and 
give  on  answer  to  the  host  of  infidel  thoughts  which  so  often  attack  me.  I  wUl 
not  ask  Thee  any  more,  0  my  God  !  what  Thou  intendest  to  do  with  the  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  It  is  more  than  ever  I  can  deserve  to  have  a  filial  part  in 
Thy  love.  Several  of  our  friends  begin  to  look  up.  This  eveuing  we  had  a  most 
precious  hotir  at  prayer.  Capt  Wickes  read  from  the  12th  verse  of  the  33rd  of 
Bxodus,  and  then  joined  in  prayer.  Our  hearts  were  all  warmed.  We  shook 
hands  with  our  dear  Capt,  and  clasped  him  to  our  hearts  in  design.  With  what 
affection  did  he  proy  for  us— for  onr  sister  Bmnsdon— for  onr  missionary  success — 
for  everything  we  could  wish  in  out  ciicumetances.  Hie  chapter  wos  peculiarly 
-applicable,  and  selected  by  himself. 
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A   YOUNG   PRINCE   AND    HIS   110TH.£R. 

Bt  the  Authoe  or  *A  Savioob  fob  Chudrew* 


<*  Hia  OKtlwr  tanght  hdm."— >PBOTi«n»  xxzxL  1. 


•^k*i 


I  WANT  to  tfttk  to  71NL  chiUioa  uimstm  fomag  pueei  O  teU 
you  hk  BMm.  B«t  stay :  pexbap*  yoa  kaow  14  wiUMmt  aiie 
teUing  you.  A  little  boy,  loddng  at  Ins  BiUe»  says^  "  I  Imow : 
it  was — L,  e,  m,  u,  e,  L"  Yes :  LsmueL  It  is  very  likely,  however, 
that  this  noble  youth  had  two  or  three  names.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  young  prince  whom  the  Lord  called  ''  Jedidiah,**  which 
means  •*  beloved  of  the  Lord."  But  he  is  still  better  known  by  the 
name  that  hisr  father  gave  him.  Do  you  remember  it  ?  A  little  giil, 
having  looked  at  the  beginning  of  this  Book  of  Proverbs,  says, 
**  Selomm."  And  she  hee  learnt  from  the  same  verse,  if  she  dkinTt 
know  it  before,  that  Soloaiea  ksid  a  good  father,  David 

But  we  have  jtist  read  about  his  mother,  and  of  what  she  did  for 
him.  "^  His  mother  taught  hkD."  I  am  sure  his  father  did  so,  too, 
although  it  doesn't  svy  anything  about  it  here.  Listen,  while  I  tiy 
to  repeat  to  you  one  of  tibe  lessons  which  David  gave  his  son  : — 
"  And  thou,  Solomon  my  son^  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and 
serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind :  for  the 
Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of 
the  thoughts :  if  thou  seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  thee ;  but  if 
then  forsake  Him,  He  will  east  thee  off  for  eret''  (1  Gbrenicles 
xxviiL  9).  What  a  grand  lesson  for  a  Ibther  to  teach  his  son !  And 
it  was  very  needful,  too.  Did  the  young  prince  learn  it  readily  ?  If 
he  did,  I  am  sure  somebody  helped  him.  Who  could  it  be  ?  "  God." 
Yes :  and  his  mother.  But  for  her  he  would  never  have  known  what 
he  did.    "  His  mother  taught  him." 

It  may  be  that  your  mother  has  helped  you  again  and  again  in 
preparing  your  lessons  for  school.  There  was  a  time  when  she  was 
your  only  teacher.  A  wise  mother  is  to  her  child  a  better  teacher 
than  anybody  else  can  be. 

I  am  thinking  just  now  of  a  clever  little  boy  whom  I  once  knew. 
What  a  deal  of  knowledge  he  had  before  he  was  sent  to  school  t 
Where  did  he  learn  it  all  ?    At  home :  "  EUs  mother  taught  him." 

Then  there  was  another.  I  remember  that  he  was  tdways  ready 
with  his  lessons.  He  was  oftener  than  any  other  boy  at  the  head  of 
the  class.    How  was  this  ?    "*  His  mother  taught  him." 

I  think  I  can  see  another.    He  was  a  good  boy.    He  feared  to  tell 
.  lie.    He  knew  how  to  pray.     He  was  very  gentle  and  kind  to 
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those  wlio  weiB  a  IkUe  joanger  than  hixiu(d£   Whywastliis?    'V 
mothei  taught  lata" 

lliere  is  yat  anoihtr  of  whoni  I  must  tell  yoa.  I  can  iaiiGy  his 
aoUe  £m»  Md  ahnoet  fimiily  Toiee.  He  hated  everything  that  was 
sly  and  mean.  He  never  eheaited  his  playfellows.  Bather  than 
have  done  so  he*woald  have  tutned  oat  every  ''niaiMe,"  every  "old 
button/'  emy  "  bit  of  string  ;"'-^  woaUL  have  emptied  lus  pockets 
of  every  "  hidden  treaswe."  There  was  alao  aiio<2ier  thing.  He  was- 
never  rode  to  his  sister  bnt  onee,«nd  then  he  was  so  sorry  for  it 
^thathe  nerer  did  it  again.  And  from  all  I  have  heafd,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  was  ever  known  to  be  disobedient  at  sdiooL  How  was- 
this  ?    "  His  mother  tai^t  him." 

Suppose  we  now  tnm  to  the  yonng  prince  of  whom  we  read  here. 
What  a  deal  he  knew  1  He  ooold  have  told  yoa  abont  ''  the  trees, 
&»n  the  great  cedar  of  Lebanon  even  onto  the  litUe  hyssop  that 
sptingeth  cnt  of  the  wall."  He  oonld  have  told  yon^  too,  a  great  deal 
abont  *"  beasts  and  fowl,  and  eieeping  things^  and  fishes  "  (1  Kings  iv. 
33).  And  besides  all  this  "  he  knew  thousands  of  proverbs,  and  could 
sing  a  great  many  songs ''  (1  Kings  iv.  32).  Let  ids  tell  you,  too, 
that  he  knew  how  to  pray ;  and  Ood  was  so  pleased  with  his  prayer 
tiiat  He  gave  him  a  great  deal  more  than  he  asked  for.  From  whom 
•did  he  get  so  much  knowledge  ?  I  dare  say  he  had,  as  a  king's  son, 
Isaanted  men  for  his  teachers.  The  BiUe,  however,  doesn't  tell  us 
aigribii^  about  these ;  but  it  speaks  of  his  moiher,  and  of  what  she. 
did:  " His  mother  tavight  him." 

I  abooldn't  wonder  if  this  isn't  intended  to  teach  us  that  his  mother 
did  more  tiian  anybody  alee  to  make  him  what  he  was  at  last-^tfae 
wisest  of  men. 

I  need  hardly  tdl  you  that  Soknnon,  who  was  so  well  taught, 
became  a .  great  king.  He  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  David, 
and  ^  was  filler  over  Israel  and  over  Jodah."  I  ^ould  like  you  to 
think  of  him  as  he  might  have  been  seen  one  day  soon  after  he  was 
crowned.  He  was  in  his  palace,  seated  upon  his  throne ;  and  there 
came  eoe  to  ask  a  favour  of  him.  It  was  a  lady,  and  she  was  so 
veiled  thaty  if  you  had  been  there,  yon  conldn't  have  seen  much  of 
her  Hmo.  I  wonder  who  it  could  be.  I'U  tell  you.  Bathsheba^  the 
king's  own  mother.  ^  And,''  as  we  read  in  Uie  Bible,  "  the  king  rose 
up  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat  down  on  his 
thronej  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  king's  mother,  and  she  sat 
on  his  right  hand  "  (1  Kings  ii.  19).  What  great  respect  he  paid 
har !  .1  wish  I  had  a  picture  of  this  to  show  you ;  for  I  should  like 
you  to  remember  how  this  wise  man  behaved  to  his  mother. 
Altiioaj^  a  great  king  he  bowed  to  her ;  he  gave  her,  too,  a  seat  on 
his  right  hand,  which  was  the  moet  honourable  place  he  had  to  give. 
Let  every  boy  think,  when  he  becomes  a  aMm,  how  much  he  owes  to 
mother,  and  give  her,  if  she  needs  it,  the  best  he  has. 
Then,  too,  this  young  piiBce  of  whom  I  am  talfcii^,  not  only  became 
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A  Wiseman  and  a  great  king,  but  a  learned  writer;    and,  in  liis 
writings,  he  tells  ns  some  things  that ''  his  mother  taught  hixn." 

I  must  ask  you  to  look  a  li^e  way  down  this  chapter.  Let  me 
.see — ^there  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  lessons  to  whioh  we  may 
suppose  the  text  to  refer.    I  will  mention  them : — 

1.  His  mother  taught  him  that  she  was  his  mother,  and  that  she 
loved  him ;  often  calling  him  *'  my  son,"  and  *'  the  son  of  my  vows ;  ^ 
that  is,  "  my  own  dear  son."  Thus  she  taught  him  that  he  was  the 
•object  of  her  warmest  love.  A  boy  doesn't  know  how  deeply  and 
tenderly  his  mother  loves  him.  However  much  he  may  love  his 
mother,  he  doesn't  love  her  half  as  much  as  she  loves  him.  This 
beautiful  lesson  is  one  that  your  own  mother  taught  you  at  the  very 
beginning  of  your  life.  You  don't  quite  understand  it  yet ;  and 
perhaps  you  never  wilL  But  what  you  do  know  of  it  will  often  make 
you  happy  ;  and  when  you  get  bigger  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  doesn't 
sometimes  keep  you  from  doing  wrong.  A  mother's  love  has  been 
known  to  keep  a  youth  from  folly.  When  tempted,  he  has  thought  of 
her,  and  of  what  she  would  feel  if  he  ran  into  sin.  That  was  quite 
enough.  He  was  incapable  of  conduct  that  would  give  her  pain«  He 
•couldn't  bear  to  think  of  her  weeping  over  him. 

2.  His  mother  taught  him  to  be  chaste  and  pure,  bidding  him 
beware  of  wicked  company,  and  vicious  ways,  which  have  so  often 
destroyed  the  young  and  the  beautiful  of  both  rich  and  poor.  People 
who  are  impure,  whether  in  thought,  talk,  or  life,  should  be  shunned, 
as  were  the  lepers  of  old.  This  royal  mother  wished  her  son  to  do 
so,  and  not  to  give  his  time  or  strength  to  those  who  should  be 
banished  from  the  society  of  all  who  fear  God  and  keep  His  command- 
ments. Perhaps  she  didn't  teach  him  this  lesson  when  he  was  a  very 
little  boy,  but  when  he  was  older,  and  could  understand  it.  Thus  the 
good  mother  trained  her  son  in  childhood  and  in  youth.  And  it 
would  have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if,  when  a  man,  he  had 
always  done  as  his  mother  taught  him. 

3.  His  mother  taught  him  to  be  sober,  warning  him  against  the 
use  of  "  wine  "  and  **  strong  drink."  She  told  him  how  princes  and 
kings  had  been  ruined  by  such  things,  and  her  advice  was,  "  Don't 
touch  them,  they  are  not  for  you."  Perhaps  your  mother  is  teaching 
you  the  same.  It  is  as  good  for  you  as  it  was  for  a  king's  son.  The 
evil  of  drunkenness  is  so  great,  and  the  pain  and  poverty  and  woe  it 
causes  are  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  well  for  you,  while  young,  to  learn 
this  lesson. 

4  His  mother  taught  him  to  be  thoughtful,  and  not  to  "  forget  the 
law."  Some  young  people  are  very  foi^etf ul.  They  forget  what  they 
have  been  told  again  and  again.  Many  of  them  do  not  remember 
what  they  have  often  read  in  God's  Word.  Isn't  it  sad  ?  An  old 
woman  says,  "  I  don't  know,  but  it  hadn't  used  to  be  so."  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  old  lady ;  but  none  whatever  for  her  opinion. 
I  don't  believe  that  young  folk  are  any  worse  now  than  they  used  to 
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be.  A  mother  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago  felt  how  needful  it 
was  to  teach  her  son  to  be  thoughtful,  and  not  to  ''  forget."  Solomon 
had  to  leam  this  lesson. 

^  5.  His  mother  taught  him  to  do  right  That  is,  to  ''judge 
righteously  "  :  and  not  to  "  pervert  judgment."  It  is  important  to 
know  what  is  right.  It  is  equally  important  to  do  it.  There  is  a 
stoiy  in  the  Bible  about  Solomon,  that  I  should  like  to  tell  you. 
Let  me  try.  Listen  now.  Two  women,  who  lived  in  one  house,, 
had  each  a  little  child.  One  night,  when  they  were  all  in  bed,  and 
fast  asleep^  one  woman's  child  died, ''  because  she  overlayed  it.''  And 
she  arose  at  midnight  and  took  the  other  woman's  living  child  from 
her  side  and  left  her  own  dead  child  in  its  stead.  You  may  fancy 
what.trouble  the  poor  woman  was  in  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning 
and  found  the  little  dead  child  in  her  bosom,  instead  of  her  own  living 
boy.  Oh,  how  she  would  weep  !  Of  course  she  wanted  him  back. 
*"  Nay,"  said  the  other  woman,  "  but  the  living  is  my  son,  and  the  dead 
is  thy  son."  "  No,"  said  the  mother,  "but  the  dead  is  thy  son,  and 
the  living  is  my  son." 

"  Thus  they  spake  before  the  king."  What  could  Solomon  do  ? 
How  could  he  teU  which  of  these  women  was  speaking  the  truth  ? 
And  the  king  said,  "  Bring  me  a  sword  "  ;  and  they  brought  a  sword 
before  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  "  Divide  the  living  child  in  two, 
and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other."  How  dreadful  I 
One  of  them  was  quite  satisfied,  and  said  to  her  companion,  "  Let  it 
be  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it."  Then  spake  the  woman, 
whose  the  living  child  was,  unto  the  king,  for  she  trembled  for  her 
son,  and  said,  "  O,  my  lord,  give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise 
day  it."  The  king  saw  at  once  which  of  them  loved  the  little  boy, 
and  said,  "  Give  her  the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it :  she  is 
the  motiier."  Thus  Solomon  "judged  righteously,"  and  did  not 
"pervert  the  judgment  of  the  afflicted."  And  all  the  people  saw 
tmt  he  had  wisdom  to  know  and  to  do  what  was  right 

6.  His  mother  taught  him  to  be  kind  to  others,  especially  to  the 
poor  and  needy.  "  Open  thy  mouth,"  she  said,  "  for  the  dumb."  Or, 
as  we  should  say,  "  Speak  for  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves.'^ 
Again,  "  Plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy."  That  is,  "  Take 
the  part  of  people  who  are  in  trouble,  and  who  cry  for  help."  What 
a  b^uUful  lesson  to  teach  her  son  1 

So  was  the  young  prince  taught  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  as, 
indeed,  every  mother  should  teach  her  children,  to  be  kind  to  others, 
and  to  be  willingly  helpful  to  poor,  afflicted,  and  needy  people. 

Well,  you  are  thinking  of  Solomon,  and  you  know  that  "His 
mother  taught  him  " — hisjirst  lessons.  No  one  can  teach  these  like  a 
mother.  She  can  more  easily  make  her  child  understand  what  it  is 
to  love,  to  trust,  to  pray,  to  obey,  to  be  kind,  and  to  do  right,  than 
anybody  else.  Such  are  the  netful  things  that  your  mother  taught 
yon.    rerhaps  you  have  other  teachers  now ;  but  she  was  the  first. 
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She  laid  the  foundation  of  what  yon  know;  and  of  all  Aat  yon  wiH 
€veT  know.  Again  :  ^  His  mother  taught  him  "— a^  iht  but  time. 
When  was  that  ?  In  childhood  and  youth.  Imptessions  ware  made 
upon  his  mind  in  early  life  that  could  never  be  lost.  It  ia  well 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  a  mothei's  words  are  worth  remembering  in 
manhood  and  even  in  old  age. 

I  dare  say  you  baTS  heard  of  some  who  have  acknowledged  how 
much  they  were  indebted  to  a  mother's  training.  A  distingnished 
author,  Jean  Paul  Bfchter,  used  to  say,  ''Unhappy  is  the  nna  for 
whom  his  own  mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers  venerable." 
Qeorge  Herbert,  a  beautiful  poet,  often  thought  of  what  his  mother 
taught  him.  Listen  to  the  plain  English  of  what  he  said  in  Latin 
verse  when  weeping  over  hot  grave  :^^ 

"  Thou  shalt  be  praised  for  ever,  mother  miue, 
By  me,  thy  eoirowing  son  ;  for  surely  thine 
lliis  learning  is,  which  I  derived  from  thee." 

John  Wesley  was  a  useful  teacher  and  preacher.  When  a  litUe 
boy,  only  five  years  old,  his  mother  taught  him  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  one  day.  Was  not  that  very  wonderful  ?  And  let  me 
tell  you,  too,  that  he  could  never  forget  what  he  learnt  from  her 
instruction  and  example  at  home,  which  did  so  much  to  make  him 
an  earnest,  faithful,  and  useful  man. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  a  learned  writer.  I  shoulda't  wonder  if  yea 
have  seen  "  The  English  Dictionary,"  which  is  his  great  work.  His 
mother,  we  are  told,  "  was  a  woman  of  distinguished  imderstanding ; " 
and  to  her,  it  is  said, ''  must  be  ascribed  those  early  impressions  npoa 
the  mind  of  her  son,  from  which  the  world  afterwards  derived  so 
much  benefit.'' 

But  why  need  I  tell  you  of  others  ?  When  Solomon,  who  was  a 
great  king,  felt  how  much  he  owed  to  his  mother,  and  when  he 
wished  to  teach  others,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  make  use  of  what  he 
had  learnt  from  her. 

Again :  ^  His  mother  taught  him  "— 49t  the  kindest  maamer.  How 
do  we  know  that  ?  She  loved  him  as  only  a  mother  could  love  her 
eon.  A  wise  mother  is  sure  to  be  a  gentle  and  patient  teacher.  She 
will  tell  her  child  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  until  he  under'- 
Btands  it.    He  will  never  find  so  loving  a  teacher  in  anybody  eke. 

Then  there  is  just  one  other  thing  that  I  must  mention :  "  His 
mother  taught  him''-««4<'t<^  the  greaiest  success,  God  made  uae  of 
her  instruction.  He  blessed  it  to  her  son.  Hence,  ''Solomoa's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  connlry, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt^'  (1  Kings  iv.  30). 

But  now,  let  me  ask  yea  to  think  o?  a  greater  than  Solomom  Hie 
is^the  Son  of  David"  and  ''the  Sou  of  God."  He  had,  too»  a  good 
motho^^Maiy.  She  was  the  firet  to  love  Jesufi*  What^  cave  ebe 
took  of  the  yonng  child  1    It  was  in  His  home  at  ^  ISfacaseth/ where 
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He  was  bTonght  up,"  and  while  His  mother  taught  Him,  that  "  He 
^lew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  filled  with  wisdom."  Did 
Jesus  ever  forget  His  mother  ?  No,  never.  He  thought  of  her  when 
He  was  dying.     He  loved  her  unto  the  end. 

You  have  many  teachers,  and  perhaps  you  have  two  or  three 
'brothers  and  sisters,  but  you  have  only  one  mother.  If  you  live  to 
be  a  man  or  a  woman,  do  not  forget  her,  and  never  be  ashamed  of 
what  she  has  taupjht  you.  O  that  you  may  pray  to  be  like  Jesus, 
who  always  loved  His  mother ! 
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EEV.  W.  W.  CANTLOW,  LATE  OF  ISLEHAM. 

THIS  useful  and  justly  esteemed  minister  of  the  Gospel 
was  bom  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  January  19th,  1802. 
His  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
town.  Of.  his  early  life  no  record  has  been  preserved.  In 
yeuth  he  was  led  to  decide  for  Christ,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  Highgate,  near  London.  Feeling  called 
to  enter  the  ministry,  he  became^  a  student  in  Stepney  College, 
then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mjurcfa,  and  having  completed  his 
college  course,  on  July  28th,  1829,  he  was  set  apart  for  missionary 
work  with  Messrs.  Nioholls  and  J.  Clark,  in  company  with  whom  he 
.sailed  for  Jamaica,  October  29th,  1829.  He,  on  his  amval  in  the 
island,  undertook  the  oversight  of  the  -church  at  Crooked  Spring,  a 
ohurch  formed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  June  2€th,  1824,  on  which  day  sixty* 
f(9iir  persons  were  baptized.  Be  was  also  frequently  employed  in 
helping  Messrs.  Burchell,  Enibb,  and  otiier  missionaries.  Mr.  Cant- 
low  was  afterwards  appointed  to  take  chaige  of  the  station  at  Saltei^s 
Hill,  and  interested  himself  in  the  erection  of  a  house  and  chapel  at 
that  place.  Messrs.  Whitehome  and  Abbott  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  chapel,  December  27th,  1830 ;  and  a  noble  building  was  opened 
for  the  worship  of  Ood,  Deeember  27th^  1831,  at  the  cost  of  some 
£2,400.  TUm  building  was  burnt  down  on  Jaimary  3rd,  1832,  by 
tbe  St  Jzxa&Bf  Militia.  Mr.  Camtlow,  however,  was  not  permitted  to 
see  the  ccHnpletion  of  the  building  in  the  commencement  of  which  he 
was  so  groatly  interested;  he  was  seized  with  a  voy  serious  illness^ 
<and  compelled  to  leave  the  island  of  Jamaica  on  the  7th  (tf  April, 
18S1.  EM  ^eiidiedi^  hope  at  first,  tiMit,  by  retummg  to  England 
/(^'E'riiorttfaBse,  1^  health  would  be  so  £u  festsced  as  to  aUow  him 
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to  return  to  the  scene  of  bis  labours ;  in  this,  however,  he  was  dis* 
appointed,  and  he  was  obliged,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  give  up 
ful  idea  of  resuming  missionary  work 

Fur  some  time  after  his  return  he  rendered  good  service  to  thfr 
Society,  travelling  hither  and  thither  as  a  missionary  deputation.  He 
at  last  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  TJley, 
Gloucestemhire,  and  he  was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor,  March  27tlir 
1833,  when  brethren  Newman,  Lewis,  and  Burchell  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  His  labours  appear  to  have  been  much  blessed  in  tbis- 
place,  many  having  been  baptized  and  added  to  the  church  during 
his  pastorate.  While  at  Uley,  Mr.  Cantlow  seems  to  have  given 
himself  up  very  largely  to  evangelistic  work,  and  to  have  gone 
regularly  into  the  surrounding  villages,  preaching  the  Gospel  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  addition  to  his  home  services. 

In  1836  he  removed  from  Uley  to  take  chai^  of  a  missionary  station 
at  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  and  on  May  1st  of  that  year  he  formed  a 
church  in  that  place,  and  a  considerable  number  were  baptized  and 
added  to  his  church  during  his  ministry  there. 

His  friends  in  Suffolk,  frequently  urging  him  to  remove  into  East 
Anglia,  he  directed  his  attention  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
he  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  ministerial  life.  On  the  2l8t  of 
February,  1837,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  church  at  Great 
SheKord,  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  condition  that  they  would  wait  till 
the  end  of  June.  This  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  do,  and  he 
commenced  hla  stated  labours  there  in  that  month,  being  publicly 
recognised  as  pastor,  June  27tb,  1837.  His  labours  in  this  village 
were  very  arduous,  preaching,  visiting,  conducting  Bible-classes, 
prayer-meetings,  and  cottage-meetings,  and  yet  with  these  abundant 
labours  at  home,  be  was  often  able  to  servo  tjie  Missionary  and  Bible 
Societies  by  attending  their  meetings  in  that  district  and  speaking 
and  preaching  in  their  behalf. 

In  1846  he  removed  to  Islebam,  in  the  same  county,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  nsefnl  life.  His  first  sermon 
was  preached,  as  pastor  of  that  church,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1846. 
His  labours  among  the  people  in  that  place,  often  under  great  dis- 
couragements, and  not  nnfrequently  in  great  physical  suSering,  were 
constant  and    varied.      In   these  labours  be  was   cheered  by  the 

Sesence,  and  help,  and  blessing  of  the  Master  whom  he  served, 
any  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  were  baptized  and  added  to  the  church,  and  some  of  these  became 
le  Gospel.  Of  those  to  whom  it  was  his  privilege  to 
i  ordinance  of  baptism  was  a  young  man,  Charles, 
eon,  who  has  since  then  acquired  a  world-wide  fame  aa 
he  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  He  was  baptized  by 
a  the  iUver  Lark,  May  3rd,  1850. 
pastorate  of  this  church  Mr.  {Jantlow  took  a  deep 
0  oeighbouiing  vilifies  where  there  was  no  stated. 
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ministry,  and  in  these  villages  he  himself  preached  the  Gospel  as 
i^ularly  as  circumstances  permitted,  until  prevented  by  illness  and 
infirmity.  Throughout  his  life  he  always  manifested  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  and  Sabbath-schools  wherever  he 
was  stationed  had  much  of  his  sympathy  and  help. 

He  laboured  on  at  Isleham  until  the  year  1872,  when,  through 
increasing  ill-health  and  infirmities  so  often  preventing  him  perform- 
ing his  duties  as  pastor,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  that  office,  and 
the  letter  in  which  he  did  so  was  read  to  the  church  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  his  pastomte.  He 
continued,  however,  to  reside  in  the  village,  and  rendered  occasional 
service  when  his  health  permitted  him  to  do  so;  while  his  high 
character,  gentle  and  loving  disposition,  and  his  condition  in  life, 
enabled  him  to  exert  an  influence  in  various  directions,  much  valued 
by  the  church  and  congregation  which  as  pastor  he  had  so  long  and 
faithfully  served.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  in  the  vestry  of  his  old 
chapel  in  Pound  Lane,  October  4th,  1874,  while  they  were  erecting 
the  new  galleries,  and  his  text  was  Psalm  cvii.  7,  "  And  he  led  them 
forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation." 

On  Monday  evening.  May  20th,  1878,  Mr.  Cantlow  was  seized  with 
paralysis,  which  afiected  speech,  sight,  &c.  His  beloved  wife,  finding 
that  he  had  fallen  down  and  was  unable  to  rise,  obtained  help,  and 
had  him  removed  to  his  study,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours.  Here  a  bed  was  prepared  for  him,  on  which  he  lay  in  a  semi- 
conscious state  for  seversd  days,  being  constantly  tended  by  his  loving 
wife,  who  never  left  him  night  or  day,  until  early  the  following  Sunday 
morning,  when  his  spirit  gently  passed  away  to  those  ''  sweet  fields 
beyond  the  swelling  flood,"  which  he  was  fond  of  singing  about. 
After  his  attack,  he  was  visited  by  his  son  and  daughter,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cantlow  and  Mrs.  lioyd,  of  Ipswich ;  and  he  manifested  conscious- 
ness, though  unable  to  speak,  especially  when  they  and  other  friends 
referred  to  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  which  he  had  so  long  and 
so  faithfully  preached.  During  this  week  it  was  very  touching  to  see 
nearly  all  the  members  of  his  flock  come  in  one  by  one,  that  they 
might  look  upon  the  face  of  him  who  had  so  long  served  them,  but 
whose  voice  they  should  hear  no  more.  Mr.  Wilson,  his  successor, 
who  was  seriously  ill  at  the  time,  saw  him  on  the  Saturday,  and  prayed 
with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  respond ;  but  after  that  he  became  weaJcer 
and  weaker,  and  gradually  sank.  The  Bev.  J.  Smith,  of  Newmarket, 
who  was  supplying  the  pulpit  on  account  of  Mr.  Wilson's  illness  on  the 
Sunday  Mr.  Cantlow  died,  very  aflectingly  alluded  to  the  loss  the 
church  had  sustained  by  the  departure  of  the  venerable  and  sainted 
Cantlow. 

The  Bury  Free  Press  gives  a  lengthened  account  of  the  funeral 
services,  from  which  account  we  extract  a  few  sentences : — "  This  sad 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  1st  June,  when  Pound  Lane  Chapel  was 
crowded.   In  the  congregation  were  the  Rev.  W.  Merry,  the  Vicar,  and 
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a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Wilson,  successor  to  Mr.  Cautlow.  After 
devotional  exercises  conducted  by  Bevs.  W.  L.  Stevenson,  of  Isleham, 
and  H.  M.  Burton,  of  Mildenhall,  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  of  Newmarket, 
who  had  known  the  deceased  for  many  years,  delivered  a  funeral 
address,  in  which  he  referred  at  length  to  the  character  and  worth  of 
his  departed  friend.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Wilson 
closed  the  service,  and  committed  the  remains  of  the  departed  to  their 
last  resting-place.  The  following  day,  at  the  request  of  the  relative 
and  friends  of  the  deceased,  the  Eev.  J.  Smith  preached  two  sermons 
from  Acts  xL  24,  and  John  xL  35 ;  the  one  being  addressed  more 
particularly  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  to  the 
public  generally  ;  the  preacher  dwelling  very  impressively  on  the 
long  life  of  usefulness  of  the  departed,  and  the  sympathy  which 
the  Saviour  manifested  with  those  who  suffered  from  bereavement  or 
trial.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  united  in  showing  the  respect  in 
which  the  deceased  was  held.  These  funeral  sermons  were  preached 
on  the  thirty*second  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  the 
ministry  in  Isleham,  and  six  years  after  his  resignation  of  the 
pastorate." 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  though  attaining  to  such  eminence,  did  not  forget  hb 
old  friend.  On  Mr.  Cantlow's  last  visit  to  London  he  attended  the 
prayer-meeting  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  when  Mr.  Spuigeon 
called '  en  liim  to  engage  in  prayer,  and  introduced  him  to  the  meeting 
as  the  minister  by  whom  he  had  been  baptized ;  and  in  the  July  number 
of  Swoi'd  arid  Trowtl  there  appears  a  kindly  notice  of  Mr.  Cantlow's 
decease,  with  a  portion  of  which  we  bring  this  brief  memoir  to 
a  close: — "Many  memories  were  awakened  in  our  mind  when 
we  received  a  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  Isleham,  Cambs,  to  inform  us 
that  the  venerable  W.  W.  Cantlow,  lately  the  minister  of  Pound  Lane 
Chapel,  had  suddenly  died.  Between  himself  and  us  there  existed 
this  special  bond,  that  on  May  3rd,  1830,  we  were  baptized  by  his  hands 
into  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Trinity,  in.  the  Eiver  Lark,  which  is  the 
Isleham  baptizing-place.  We  shaU  never  forget  rising  eairly  that 
morning  at  break  of  day  for  prayers,  and  then  walking  along  the 
lonely  country  road  in  quiet  meditation  from  Newmarket  to  Isleham 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cantlow.  His  kindly  smile  greatly  encouraged 
our  trembling  spirit.  With  holy  delight  he  welcomed  the  youth  wha 
desired  to  confess  the  Lord  in  the  scriptural  fashion,  and  with  many  a 
loving  word  he  bade  him  be  faithful  unto  death.  In  the  Isleham 
vestry,  for  the  first  time,  our  mouth  was  opened  in  prayer  in  a  congre- 
gation of  adults,  and  in  the  extremely  gentle  and  cordial  companion* 
ship  of  the  pastor  we  spent  a  very  happy  evening,  which,  we  recollect> 
was  very  cold,  so  that  a  peat  fire — ^whose  white  appearance  we  still 
remember—  was  needed  to  warm  the  room.  Mr,  Cantlow  was  for  some 
time  a  missionary  in  Jamaica^and  is  mentioned  three  times  in  Hinton's 
life  of  Knibb.    For  thirty-two  years  this  excellent  man  resided  at 
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Islebam,  and  was  the  paater<>f'=the  bhurfch*  till  age  enfeebled  tim,  and 
he  welcomed  onr  worthy  -student  "Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson  us  his  snccessor. 
He  was  great  at  giving  the  -soft  answer  which  "  turneth  away  wrath," 
he  was  beloved  by  his  people,  and  universally  respected  in  the  village. 
His  death  serves  as  a  landmark  in  our  life,  reminding  us  at  forty-four 
that  the  days  are  long  past  when  we  were  generally  spoken  of  as  'the 
boy  preacher/  *" 
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filHE  county  of  Gloucester,  famous  for  many  things,  is  notable, 
X  among  others,  for  the  numerous  and  interesting  Roman  remains 
that  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  its  different  parts.  Whoever 
has  visited  the  Museum  at  Cirencester  and  seen  the  finely  tesselated 
pavements  preserved  there,  with  many  other  valuable  relics  on  view ; 
also  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
near  Ched worth,  will  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  olden  times 
many  rich  and  influential  magnates  of  the  Empire  had  their  pleasant 
homes  and  sumptuous  residences  in  this  fair  portion  of  our  land 
Doubtless  the  numerous  streams,  the  fertile  valleys,  the  shadowy 
woods,  formed  elements  of  attraction.  Camps  and  mounds  prove  the 
military  occupation  that  once  prevailed.  Large  numbers  of  coins, 
with  other  waifs  of  the  past,  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered. 
Gentlemen,  who  are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  these  ancient  remains,  let 
it  be  known  that  they  will  give  to  peasants,  who  may  be  the  fortunate 
finders,  ample  value  for  any  that  may  be  unearthed  in  workinf^  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  collections  obtained^are  both  large,  var.ed  and 
valnable.  It  was  the  writer's  lot  to  spend  eleven  years  in  a  beautiful 
village  in  this  county,  and  thus  to  be  near  many  sites  that  t4>ke  the 
memory  back  to  the  earliest  foreign  occupation  of  the  country.  One 
autumn,  while  the  gardener  was  digging  a  trench  for  vegetabU  s,  he 
came  upon  an  old  coin  that  all  previous  workers  had  overlooked,  and 
which  he  was  willing  to  give  up  for  a  consideration  oifered.  On  one 
side  was  the  disfigured  stamp  of  a  crowned  human  head,  on  the  other 
the  form  of  Hercules  standing  with  club  in  one  hand  and  lion  skin  in 
the  other.  It  proved,  on  being  taken  for  examination  to  the  British 
Museum,  to  be  an  old  Boman  denarius  or  penny  of  the  reign  of 
'Marcus  Crassus  Latianus  Postumus,  an  Emperor  who,  in  the  decline 
of  the  great  empire,  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul,  a.d.  258,  and  who 
with  his  son,  who  shared  imperial  power  with  him,  was  murdered  by 
his  soldiers  after  the  taking  of  Mayence,  in  which  the  usurper  LoUian 
had  sought  refuge,  a.d.  267.  Thus  we  held  in  our  hand  a  coin  more 
than  1,600  years  old  that'  had  been  hiding  in  the  earth  probably 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  vicissitudes  which  that  long  period 
included.  Singularly  interesting  it  appeared  to  us  in  the  many  reflec- 
tions to  which  it  gave  rise.  What  a  number  of  events  important  to 
our  nation  and  the  world  have  transpired  during  the  interval !  What 
a  link  between  the  past  and  the  present  with  its  civilisation  have  we 
here ! 

But  to  not  a  few  useful  suggestions  does  the  old  penny  give 
rise.  A  great  writer  tells  us  there  are,  if  we  have  discernment  to  see — 

Tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Very  unlikely,  then,  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  interest  and  instruct 
in  an  ancient  coin. 

Let  us  see. 

For  one  thing,  we  cannot  help  being  reminded,  as  we  take  and  con 
it,  of  some  of  our  Lord's  beautiful  parables  in  which  the  word  "  penny  " 
occurs.  There  is  that  of  the  labourers  hired  by  the  householder, 
given  Matt.  xx.  The  owner  of  the  vineyard  went  out  to  engage 
them  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  at  last  treated  all  alike  in 
payment,  giving  every  man  a  penny,  at  which  some  grumbled.  Our 
Lord  intended  to  teach  that  Christian  work  should  not  be  undertaken 
in  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  none  should  grudge  one  against  another, 
although  some  should  spend  a  longer,  some  a  shorter,  time  with  the 
same  result  in  the  Divine  service.  The  great  Sewarder  has  a  right  to 
apportion  to  all  according  as  He  will.  But  now  this  was  the  coin 
intended — differently  stamped,  indeed,  because  of  its  later  age ;  some- 
what lighter  too,  for  the  size  and  worth  of  the  denarius  were  slightly 
reduced  during  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  but  still  a  lineal  representative 
successor  of  the  common  coin  then  in  use.  We  have  before  us  the 
identical  kind  of  money  that  was  then  familiarly  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  was  worth  sevenj)ence -halfpenny  of  our  currency,  and  in 
those  days  was  considered  sufifcient  to  be  the  daily  wage  of  labourers 
or  soldiers.  We  cannot  but  look  at  it  with  interest  in  view  of  such  con- 
siderations, and  find  it  helpful  to  bring  up  the  scenes  and  associations 
of  the  past.  It  was  such  a  piece  of  money  our  Lord  had  looked  upon 
and  to  which  He  referred. 

Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.),  where  our 
Lord  would  teach  true  neighbourly  regard  and  kind-hearted  generosity, 
we  find  allusion.  The  sympathising  traveller  having  attended  to  the 
helpless  victim  of  the  thieves,  brought  him  to  an  inn,,  and  took  care  of 
him,  and  then  on  the  morrow  took  out  "  two  pence,''  represented  in  this 
very  coin,  and  said,  "Whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  I 
will  repay  thee."  Further,  in  the  case  supposed  of  the  two  bankrupts 
spoken  of  in  the  house  of  Simon  (Luke  vii.),  and  intended  to  show 
comparative  indebtedness  with  corresponding  thankfulness— one 
owed  five  hundred  pence  (about  £15  12s.),  the  other  fifty  (about 
£1  lis.) — ^such  as  this  was  the  money  owed^  and  it  helps  to  give 
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vividness  and  distinctness  to  our  apprehension  of  the  mode  of 
reckoning.  And  when  they  murmured  at  Mary  who^  also  in  the 
house  of  Simon,  brought  the  alabaster  box  of  very  pre<^ious  ointment 
and  broke  it  and  anoiuted  the  head  of  our  Lord,  and  said,  "  Why  was 
not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence  ?"  (about  £9 13s.  9d.), 
this  again  was  the  coin  by  which  the  worth  was  estimated  ;  and  the 
amount  shows  the  ardour,  the  devotedness,  the  wealth  of  ungrudging 
love  of  her  who  sought  thus  to  give  some  small  token  of  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  blessings  of  which  she  had  been  permitted  to  be  a 
partaker.  Not  a  little  do  the  visible  realities  of  the  past  help  us  to 
call  up,  and  be  impressed  by,  the  incidents  to  which  they  relate.  Dr. 
Schlieman,  in  his  explorations  at  Mycenss  and  at  the  ancient  site  of 
Troy,  has  done  much  to  bring  up  before  imagination,  life  and  customs 
of  ancient  times.  Every  similiar  discovery,  even  though  only  an  old 
coin,  assists  in  the  same  line  of  thought  and  feeling. 

But  as  we  further  look  at  the  penny  we  see  that  the  head  im- 
pressed is  a  king's  likeness.  It  is  traceable,  but  sadly  defaced.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  time  has  injured  it.  Clearly  cut  at  the  time  when 
issued  from  the  Roman  mint,  corrosion  has  rendered  it  indistinct. 
When  presented  for  examination  at  the  room  of  the  Museum,  for 
some  little  time  uncertainty  was  expressed  as  to  whom  it  represented. 
But  three  letters— P.  O.  S. — at  the  side  at  last  led  to  confirmation  as 
to  whose  imperial  reign  it  ought  to  be  referred.  Now  this  reminds  us 
of  our  disfigured  and  corrupted  moral  nature.  Once  they  brought  to 
Christ  a  penny,  such  as  this,  only  fresh  and  uncankered.  He  asked, 
"Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ? "  and  they  say,  *'  CsBsar^s." 
It  might  be  asked  concerning  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  given  us 
— ^and  perhaps  we  may  gather  that  our  Lord  intended  to  imply  this  by 
what  He  afterwards  said — "  Whose  is  the  original  impress  enstamped 
here  ? "  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  answer  should  be.  *'  Let  us 
make  man,''  it  was  said,  "in  our  image."  But  at  present,  so  marred  and 
distorted  is  the  likeness,  that  in  many  cases  uncertainty  might  almost 
be  felt  The  conformity  was  clear  and  bright  once,  all  the  features 
shone  distinctly  out,  but  how  is  it  altered  and  blemished  through  the 
blighting  influences  of  sin.  Look  at  the  sensualist,  the  worldling,  the 
&lse,  the  dishonest,  the  impure.  There  seem  to  be  but  faintly  left, 
indeed,  the  old  lines  in  which  a  once  Divine  resemblance  might  be 
distiugiiished.  What  a  contrast ! — ^man  as  seen  by  angels  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  man  as  beheld  by  them  now.  But  yet,  although  so 
little  is  left  of  what  is  so  worn  by  evil  appetites  and  passions,  man 
cannot  altogether  lose  the  traces  of  his  Divine  origin.  One  of  the 
most  blessed  encouragements  to  a  returning  penitent  is  that  there  is 
about  him  that  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  renewal,  and  hence 
hope  may  revisit  a  desponding  heart.  But  how  can  the  Divine  like- 
ness be  restored  ?  How  could  the  Emperor's  likeness  be  re-stamped 
on  this  old  coin  ?  Only  as  it  should  be  melted  down  and  re-impressed 
in  the  mould.     It  can  never  be  touched  up  as  it  is.    All  labour  spent 
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would  be  in  vain.  This  is  the  one  solitary  method  by  which  it  oaa 
be  made  to  beav  again  the  features  of  the  originaL  And  is  it  not  so 
with  our  nature  ?  Only  as  melted  down  by  penit^ice,  as  wrought 
upon  and  impressed  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  we  be 
"  renewed  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  "  us.  All  superficial 
attempts  are  ineffectual.  It  is  of  little  service  to  be  amended  h^» 
and  there.  A  thorough  and  radical  treatment  must  be  employed,  and 
alone  can  be  satisfactory.  God  institutes  this.  He  brii^  to  bees 
upon  us  the  influences  we  feel  He  melts  our  hearts  by  Hi» 
love.  He  inspires  His  life  into  our  souls.  He  seeks  to  apply- to  us 
the  likeness  of  His  son,  that  we  may  be  (»ice  more  changed  into  EQs 
roBiiibknee  and  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  How  earnestly 
sho«dd'We  desire  thiS)  and,  as  imt  as  we  can,  submit  ouxselves  for 
re&evMil'te  His  divine  treatment  He  can  do  every thiug ;  and,  how^- 
ever  dishonoured  and  disgraced  our  nature  may  be,  His  work^  acc<M&«» 
plished  in  us  and  on  us,  is ■*  honourable  aad  g^iorious." 

But  another  lesson  is  presented  as  we  examine  the  coin.  Tho 
Roniaa  denarius  was  silver^  Its  exchange'  was-  ten  Ases,  copper .  coin% 
each  worth,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  about  tbfcee  farthings  of  oar  moneyi. 
But  we  look,  and  we  find  this  isnotsilver  throughout.  In  parts  tho 
slig^  coating  is  rubbed  away,  and  tho-aotioA  of  oil  ^upon  ife 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  only  coppev  or  bronze,  thinly  plated. 
In  those  degenerate'  days  of  the  £mpire  the  coin  was  debased^ 
ai:d  what  was  once  of  full  value  was<  covertly  depreciated. 
But  what  is  this?  It  pretended  to  be  other  than  its  real 
nature  warranted.  With  the  show  and  appearance  of  silver, 
it  is  detected  to  be  only  an  inferior  metal,  and  a  test  proves  its  real 
character. 

Is  not  this  often  the  case  with  some  men  ?  Avowing  themselves  to 
DO  what  they  are  not,  and  taken  at  first  on  their  self-assertion,  is  it 
not  afterwards  proved  that  they  are  far  otherwise  ?  An  old  Fuxitaa 
divine  speaks  of  an  ape  that  was  once  dressed  up  to  simulate  a  mftiL- 
Its  clothes,  its  attitude,  tmined  as  it  was  for  the  purpose,  made  it 
resemble  a  human  being.  But  some  wag,,  knowing  the  truth,  on  om^ 
occasion  threw  down  a  handful  of  nuts  before  it  The  ape  could  nos 
resist  the  temptation.  Its  true  nature  betrayed  itself  as  it  grovelled 
after  the  bait  It  was  only  an  ape  after  alL  Is  it  not  so,  that  wheiii 
temptation  comes  to  feigning  and  insincere  hearts,  they  show  tbeiiiL'% 
selves  in  their  true  character,  and  exhibit  the  false  estimate  • 
that  has  been  formed  ?  Simon  Magus  proved  himself  a  dissembler^ 
whatever  confidence  and  hope  may  have  been  entertained  of  hink 
before;  and  so  the  false  are  detected  by  their  surrender  to  sin^ 
and  prove  that  no  righteous  principle  is  ascendant  within  their  heartSv 
The  world  by  its  tests  has  drawn  down  many  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  they  stood,  and  on  which  for  a  time  they  af^aiod 
to.  others,  worthy  of  respect.  Beal  disposition  at  last  is  made 
manifest      It  was  but  outside  work,  after  aU,  that  won    reg^ird« 
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They  sailed  under  false  colours,  and  became  self-demonsti-ated 
deceirera.  Either  here  or  hereafter  there  will  come  a  testing- 
time  to  all.  Disguise  shall  not  always  succeed.  Beality  shall 
stand  forth  confessed  and  open  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  Seek 
t6  be  trae.  Be  genuine  to  the  core.  Ntever  let  it  be  that  there 
should  be  the  "form  of  godliness  without  its  power,"  or  pretence 
pahned  off  as  sincerity.  So  Paid  writes: — "Examine  yourselves 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not 
your  own  selves  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in*  you  except  ye*  be 
reprobates  ?  "-^.e.,  metal  that  will  not  stand  the  test. 

But  also,  with  the  coin  in  hand,  we  may  compare  it  with  thi?  life 
and  immortal  being  of  the  human  soul.  The  substance  of  which  it 
is  composed  has  lasted  long,  wondrously  long,  when  we  think  of  all 
the  action  tending  to  its  destruction  to  which  it  has  been  subject 
The  tnarvel  is  that  it  has  not  rotted  away  altogether ;  yet,  judging 
from  the  past,  it  would  appear  capable  of  still  enduring  for  ages 
longer.  But  beyond  and  above  all  power  of  destmction  is  the  human 
soul.  Nothing  can  harm  or  terminate  thie  life  of  this.  Pascal  has>  a 
fine  "thought  when  he  represents  himself  as  addressing  the  sun : — 
"  Proud  orb,  I  am  greater  than  thou.  Shouldest  thou  crush  me,  I 
should  know  that  thou  wert  crushing.  I  should  be  aware  of  my 
deftot.  Thou  wouldest  not  be  conscious  of  thy  victory.'"  Beyond 
this  the  comparison  may  be  carried.  In  Addison's  fine  language,  the 
sun  himself  may  grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years^- 

Bat  thoa  Bhalt  flourish  in  innaortal  youth, 

Unhmt  amid  the  war  of  elements  ; 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 

Thfere  are  some  who  have  asked,  '^Does  Scripture  teach  the  absolute 
immtortfiJity  of  every  human  soul  ?  *'  We  unhesitatingly  avow,  as  our 
opinion,  that  it  does.  If  not  explicitly  stated  in  so  many  words  to 
meet'  the  modern  demand  for  categorical  assertion,  is  it  not  every- 
where implied  ?  Is  it  not  the  underlying  truth  of  all  the  Great 
Master's  teaching  who  has  brought  "  life  and  immortality  to  light "  ? 
Without  this,  what  but  misleading  in  its  natural  implications  would 
be  the  assurance  that  there  is  to  be  a  "resurrection  of  the  unjust "  as 
well  as  the  "  just "  ?  Armies  cannot  destroy  the  soul,  fires  cannot 
bum;  nor  waters  quench;  AH  the  material  powers  of  the  universe 
woidd  use  their  energies  against  it  in  vain,  and  the  ages  "snow  their 
y&ots"  upon*  it  fruitlessly.  To  use  the  words  of  an  old  Greek 
tragedian  conx^eming  truth— ^"  The  divinity  is  mighty  within  it  and 
waxes  not  old."  Think  of  this  precious  jewel  which  thb  body  as  a 
<;a8ket  contains.  Let  none  rob  us  of  our  birthright '  assurance,  that 
though  the  one  perishes  the  other  survives.  We  shall  go  forth  to 
netT' scenes  and  modes  of  being  which,  though  now  unable  in  many 
respects  to  understand,  yet  arc  divinely  appointed  and  divinely 
assured. 
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But  we  cannot  help  thinking  once  more,  with  regard  to  this  coin, 
and  the  many  that  have  been  found  belonging  to  olden  tiine,  what 
careless  people  the"  Romans  seemed  to  have  been  with  their  money. 
Had  they  purses  "  with  holes/'  or  how  was  it  ?  A  highly-intelligent 
gentleman  collector  whom  we  know,  had  once  a  curious  twisted  thing 
brought  him  that  a  labourer  had  found  in  a  field.  It  contained  some 
of  the  smallest  Koman  money  which  he  showed ;  but  he  said  his 
regret  was  that  the  curiosity  was  not  brought  to  him  entire.  It  had 
been  tampered  with  and  broken,  no  doubt  out  of  a  wish  to  see  what 
was  enwrapped.  But  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  was  an  old 
Eoman  purse.  If  so,  it  had  probably  been  worn  in  some  insecure 
part  of  the  dress,  and  so  had  fallen  out.  An  uncle  of  the  Earl  of 
£ldon,  who  was  watching  the  disinterment  of  the  extensive  villa  near 
Chedworth,  courteously  showed  us^  when  visiting  the  spot,  a  whole 
handful  of  coins  which  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  which  had  been 
come  upon  by  the  workmen  there.  We  noted  good  specimens  of  the 
age  of  Constantius  and  others.  Very  careless  the  ancient  residents 
must  have  been  to  allow  their  money  to  be  so  easily  scattered  and 
lost.  But  may  we  not  bring  this  home  to  ourselves  with  the 
remark  that  we  too  are  very  careless  of  precious  things  ?  Do  we  not 
drop  out  of  our  memory  and  love  many  wise  and  useful  counsels,  allow 
valuable  thqughts,  suggestions,  and  impressions  to  slip  away  from  us 
and  pass  into  forgetfulness  ?  How  many  have  already  gone  in  our 
life  ?  How  many  are  probably  going,  and  will  go  in  the  future  ?  Do  we 
not  need  reform  in  this  ?  A  good  memory  is  always  a  blessing,  but  a 
good  memory  for  the  best  things  is  of  pre-eminent  worth.  In  this 
sense,  should  we  not  '*  hold  fast  what  we  have  "  and  allow  no  loose  or 
reckless  habit  to  deprive  us  of  choice  possessions  ?  Realisations  of 
truth,  convictions  of  responsibility  and  duty,  persuasion  to  right 
courses,  decision  for  right  deeds,  we  should  prize  and  cherish.  A 
time  may  come  when  we  shall  very  deeply  regret  if  we  do  not,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  may  be  very  thankful  for  retention.  In 
the  day  of  our  need  we  may  prove'  in  them  a  fortifying,  restraining, 
comforting  resource  which  will  be  as  the  riches  of  Heaven  to  ourisouL 

So  we  may  have  useful  reflections  concerning  the  old  coin.  There 
is  nothing  without  its  profitable  lessons  or  own  special  interest  So 
Wordsworth  felt  when  he  looked  upon  a  daisy,  and  so  the  great  artist 
Turner  must  have  considered  when  he  could  spend  hours,  as 
Mr.  Thombury  tells  us,  in  sketching  a  stone.  There  are  objects  more 
improving  than  an  old  piece  of  money,  replete  with  moral  and  spiritual 
lessons,  which  yield  a  blessing  as  we  learn  them ;  and  if  we  carry  into 
practice  the  suggestions  we  may  gather,  we  shall  not  be  "  forgetful 
hearers  but  doers  of  the  work,"  and  "  be  blessed  in  our  deed." 

O.  McMlCHAEL,  B.A. 
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PRESENT-DAY  SUBJECTS. 


The    Midland   Eailway    Strikf. 

AN  evil  which  threatened  to  hecome  a  great  evil^  was  the  dispute 
between  the  Midland  BaUway  management  and  a  class  of  its 
servants.  The  partial  discontent  has  fortunately  not  become 
general,  and  will  soon  we  hope  altogether  subside  without  the  attention 
of  the  public  being  again  attracted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  travel- 
ling public  are  very  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  railway 
discipline,  and  watched  the  dispute  with  much  eagerness,  as  having 
some  concern  in  the  result.  The  men  appeared  to  have  two  main 
points  of  complaint — one  in  which  the  outside  world  could  hardly 
sympathise,  the  other  enlisting  to  some  extent  the  interest  of  all 
passengers.  When  wages  in  almost  all  great  industries  are  under- 
going a  diminuendo  movement,  painful  and  necessaiy,  and  borne  by 
thousands  of  workmen  with  praiseworthy  patience,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  people  would  commiserate  very  greatly  a  reduction 
in  the  pay  of  a  particular  class.  We  think  the  railway  employes 
would  have  obtained  more  general  countenance  if  they  had  submitted 
quietly — or  at  any  rate  without  striking — ^to  the  reduction  in  the 
money  payment  Of  the  "  trip  "  system  it  seems  diflBcult  for  out- 
siders to  judge,  but  prima  facie  a  scheme  of  payment  for  piecework 
should  be  better  for  all  parties  than  a  scheme  of  payment  by  time. 
When,  however,  the  men  complain  against  extension  of  working 
hours,  they  have  a  much  more  substantial  grievance  to  attract 
attention.  Any  alteration  in  the  system  which  has  for  its  object  the 
prolongation  of  the  hours  of  work,  is  of  close  interest  to  the  public. 
Such  prolongation  implies  in  some  degree  a  depreciation  of  energy 
and  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  these  qualities  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  responsible  condition  "of  railway  servants, 
and  are  precisely  the  qualities  likely  to  give  way  under  pressure  of 
fatigue  or  overwork.  We  can  hardly  think  a  strike  justifiable  at  all 
at  a  time  when  labour  is,  alas  !  so  abundant  and  cheap,  and  so  we 
think  tliis  partial  strike  was  ill-advised.  But  while  a  temperate, 
well-reasoned  protest  against  increase  of  working  hours  might  have 
conciliated  more  external  sympathy,  such  sympathy  is  naturally  with- 
held from  those  who  strike  at  a  pecuniary  reduction  already  under- 
gone by  myriads  of  deserving  men  in  other  branches  of  labour. 


Ck>HM£RCIAL  DePBESSION  AND   IMPERIAL  TAXATION. 

A  melancholy  monotony  pervades  all  the  reports  from  the  different 
centres  of  industry.    Everywhere  in  the  manufacturing  districts  we 
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hear  of  the  partial  or  complete  closing  of  mills,  the  reduction  of 
wages,  and  of  prevailing  distress  greatly  increased  by  the  unwonted 
severity  of  the  winter.  A  very  significant  proof  that  the  metropolis 
has  not  escaped  the  visitation  we  have  found  in  the  colunms  of  the 
City  Press,  a  paper  always  well  informed  on  civic  matters : — *'  In  the 
main  thoroughfare  from  the  City  boundary  at  Holbom  to  the  other 
boundary  at  Aldgate,  and  in  the  streets  abutting  upon  it,  there  are 
nearly  2,000  warehouses,  shops,  and  offices  vm^ti  In:  many^  if  not 
most  cases,  this  represents  enorsiotts  rentals  lying  unproduotive,  as 
when  trade  is  in  its  usual  condition  it  is  difficult  to  obtaia-  holdings 
in  this- part  of  London."  The  remission  of  a  few  millions  of  tb» 
Imperial  taxation  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  country  at  this  ciisia» 
It  could  be  efifected  by  a  cessation  of  the  costly  eccentricities  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  diminution  of  the  fifteen  ndUions  anda-haiC 
required  for  the  Military  Administnitioil*-  We^do  not|howev^ 
anticipate  such  a  programme  from  the  present  Goveramioit^ .  nx»v 
indeed,  should  we  be  mueh  more  sanguine  upou' this  point  if  their 
opponents  were  in  office.  Bat  retieiiohment  wiU  hsM^e  to  be  n^adS) 
and  that  right. early,  unless  the  conmmroe  of  the  countiy  gmatly 
revives.  We  "vi^uld  gladly  see-  the^^  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield  beoome  a 
dukoi  aad  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer  raised  to  an  earldom,  it 
the  coming  budget  provided  for  the  diminution- of  five  miUiont  of 
taxation.  Meanwhile,  we  commend  to  our  rulers  a  re^perosal  of<  the 
first  letter  of  Junius,  in  which  be  says  ''  the  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  staAe 
depends  so  muoh  upon  the  administration  of  its  government^  ths^  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  a  ministry,  we  n^d  only  observe  the 
condition  of  the  people.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws,  pni8« 
perous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home,  and  respected  abroad,  w« 
may  reasonably  {Hresume  that  their  affairs  are  conducted  by  men  of 
experience,  abilities,  aad  virtue.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  am 
tmiversal  spirit  of  distrust^  and  dissatisfaction,  a  n^id  decay  of  tradtti 
dissensions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation^ 
tliat  the  government  of  that  countiy  is  weak,  distracted,  aad  corrupU" 


The  Secretariat— Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

It  affords  us  real  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  unaaunously  invited  Mr.  A. 
H.  Baynes  to  become  their  Secretary,  and  that  this  gentleaum  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  a  request  which  was  aecompanied  by 
strong  expressions  of  confidence  and  esteem^ 

Mr.  Baynes  has  already  rendered  more  than  twenty  years  of  service 
at  the  Mission  House,  and  out  of  love  to  the  work  has  declined  over- 
tures which  have  been  made  tO'  him  td  aocept  fair  more  lucrative 
emplogrment.  He  is  gifted  with  large  administrative  faculty^  has 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and,  with  a 
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•competent  staff,  we  feel  assured,  will  amply  vindicate  the  choice  of 
his  brethren.  He  is,  moreover,  so  universally  beloved  that  we  have  no 
fear  but  that  the  appointment  will  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  all 
the  friends  of  the  Mission. 

In  no  respect  has  the  Divine  goodness  been  more  manifest  in  the 
past  history  of  the  l^ssion  than  in  the  remarkable  adaptation  and 
high  moral  excellence  of  those  who  have  conducted  its  busiwess. 
The  names  of  its  secretaries,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  would 
confer  honour  upon  any  association  in  which  they  were  found. 
Without  a  thought  of  disparaging  past  arraugements  which  were  the 
result  of  anxious  and  prayerful  deliberation,  and  disinterested  desire 
to  do  the  best  thing  in  the  best  way,  we  do  rejoice  that  once  more 
the  Mission  will  secure  the  advantage  of  unity  in  its  management. 
The  simpler  the  machinery  of  Christian  effbrt  the-  easier  its  operation 
and  the  more  certain  its  success.  It  is  more  to  the  point,  however,  to 
request  from'  the  churches  their  prayerful  remembrance  of  our  friend, 
thi^  great  gisce  may  enrich  him  for  the  arduous  work  ht^  has  in 
hand,  and  that  it  may  b^  his- joyous  reward  to  see  the  work  of  the 
Lord  prospering  niigfatil/—'^e*  missionary  band  strengthened  abroad, 
.and  its  resoorees  ever  increasing  at  home. 


JUVEKILE   LlTERATUSE. 

All  whio  are  conversant  with  the  revelations  made  in  the*  polioe^ 
courts,  must  be  painfully  aware  of  the  pestilential  influence  exercised 
by  a  class  of  writings  for  the  yoimg  known  as  the  "  Penny  Dreadfuls." 
There  is  scarcely  a  lad  detected  in  pilfering  and  brought  before  the* 
st^ndittry  magistrales,  but  13  found  to  be  in  possession  of  some 
prurient  literary  mbbish  of  the  kind,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the 
teachings  of  this  class  of  publication  have  developed  into  the  most 
exti-airagant  Quixotic  perpetration  of   crime.      The  psychological 
conditions  under  which  this  rapid  entozoic  germination  takes  place 
are  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  moralist  and  divine.    Better  than  all 
moralizing  on  the  subject,  however,  is  the  action  taken  by  Dr, 
Macaulay  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  in  the  production  of  a 
Model  Weekly  Journal  for  Boys,  TKt^  Boy's  (hon  Paper,  (M*  Peiimf 
Weekly,  sixteen  pciges  folio.    Frank  Buokland,  J.  G.  Wood,  W.  H. 
Kingston,  Bob  Boy,  Macgregor,  and  other  facile  caterers  for  the 
juvenile  palate,  are  already  engaged  in  its  production,  and  the  result 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  complete  and  attractive  journal 
for  lads  ever  produced.    We  hope  that  our  readers  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  its  circulation.    The  difficulty  of  getting 
such  a  publication  sufficiently  advertised  is  immense,  and  all  the  zeal 
which  Mends  of  the  young  can  employ  will  be  well  bestowed  in^ 
making  this  new  periodical  widdly  known. 
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Strahan's  Books  fob  the  People. 
London :  Strahan  &  Co.,  Limited| 
34,  PatemoBter  Row. 

Most  of  onr  readers  have  probably 
seen  the  prospectus  of  the  series  of 
books  which  we  now  introduce  to 
their  notice.     We  receiyed  it  with 
feelings  of  unusual  interest,  and  are 
glad  to  find  that,  in  the  yolumes 
which  haye  already  appeared,   the 
idea  of  the  Editor  is  admirably  and 
effectiyely  carried  out.     It  is  long 
since  we  heard  of  a  series  of  works 
intended     for    popular     use    with 
greater  satisfaction.     Mr.   Strahan 
has  in  many  ways  proyed  himself  a 
real  successor  of  Charles  Knight,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  is  carrying  on  a  work 
yery  similar  to  that  which  Knight  so 
ably  accomplished  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  the  earlier  part.    We 
are    not    sure    that  any    of    Mr. 
Strahan's  enterprises  aremore  worthy 
of  extensiye  support  than  the  one 
under  notice.    The  books  are  all  of 
a  high  class,  are  written  by  some  of 
our  best  and  most  popular  authors, 
and  are  published  at  a  surprisingly 
low  price.      The  series  is  diyided 
into  sections-^as  the  Sunday  Section, 
the  Scientific  Section,  the  Young 
Folks'  Section,   the  Social  Reform 
Section,   the    Trayel    and  Foreign 
Life  Section,  &o.     Among  the  works 
already  issued  are  The  Haven  of 
Best,  by  the  author  of  "Episodes  in 
an  Obscure  Life ; "  Dora's  Boy,  by 
Mrs.   Ross,  author  of  "A  Candle 
Lighted  by  the  Lord ;  *'  The  Girls 
OF  the  Square  and  the  Stort  of 
Ten  Thousand  Homes,  by  Mrs.  R. 
O'Reilly  ;  The  Qood-Natured  Bear, 
by  R.  H.   Home;  Marquise  and 
RossETTE,    by    the    Baroness    De 


Chesney.  A  number  of  them  are,  we 
belieye,  reprints,  but  they  are  herer 
for  the  first  time  obtainable  in  a 
conyenient,  as  well  as  a  really  cheap 
form*     Of  the  whole  of  these  books 
we  can  speak   in  terms  of  warm 
commendation.      Those   who  haye 
read  *'  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life," 
will  need  no  assurance  as  to  the 
character  of  the  "  Hayen  of  BesL" 
Each  of  the  short  sketches  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Almshouses  fur- 
nishes ample  materials  for  a  good 
story ;  while  *'  Dora's  Boy"  is  one  of 
the  most    touching    naratiyes    we 
remember  to.  haye  read.    The  tone 
is  thoroughly  healthy,   stimulating 
on  the  one    hand  to    an  implicit 
belief  in  God's  proyidential  care,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  blessedness  of 
kind  and  generous  deeds,  and  show- 
ing that  tJl  such  deeds  confer  eyoQ 
a  greater  benefit  on  their  agent  than 
on  their  recipient.  The  Young  Folks 
in    all  our    homes  will  read    Mr. 
Home's     ''  Good  -  Natured    Bear,"^ 
with  eager  delight,  in  fiict  there  ia 
not  a  book  in  the  series  which  will 
not  create  for  itself  a  large  circle  of 
enthusiastic  friends.      To  other  of 
the  yolumes  we  hope  before  long  to 
direct  more  detailed  attention.     In 
the  meantime,  we  hail  the  appearance 
of  the  yolumes  before  us  with  great 
pleasure,   and  would  suggest  that 
the  Librarians  of  our  Sunday-schools 
both  in  town  and  country  should 
make  a  note  of  them.     For  Sunday- 
school  Libraries  the  books  are  in 
eyery     way    suitable— commended 
alike  by  their  intrinsic  merits  aad 
by  Uieir  cheapness.     No  school  need 
be  or  should  be  without  them. 
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Ik  Msmobiah  :  Bey.  Clement  Bail- 
HACHS.  Printed  for  Private  Cir- 
calation,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Author,  Rev.  Dr.  Cowdy,  13, 
Lorrimore  Square,  London,  S.E. 

A  VERT  affectionate  tribute  to  the 
great  worth  of  the  late  Mr.  Bail- 
hache.  The  following  remarke  are 
very  just  and  appropriate : — 

Hifi  course  was  altogether  one  of 
spiritual  wisdom.  He  was  a  devoutly- 
wise  Christian,  loyal  to  truth,  and 
faithful  to  his  Supreme  Master.  He 
possessed  a  well  •  disciplined  mind, 
retentive  memory,  refinea  imagination, 
power  of  reason,  and  a  loving  heart,  all 
which  were  sanctified  to  the  highest 
purposes  of  spiritual  wisdom.  He  was 
a  lovingly-wise  husband  and  parent, 
prayerful  ever  for  his  and  careful  for 
their  highest  good.  He  was  a  studious- 
ly-prudent and  constant  Mend  and 
companion,  often  witty,  but  ever  wise 
in  his  sayings,  and  helping  freely  and 
fully  in  all  kinds  of  need.  No  one  ever 
heard  him  speak  evil  of  his  brethren  ; 
he  shunned  those  who  did ;  like  the 
sensitive  plant  his  heart  closed  at  the 
breath  of  slander ;  the  blessing  to  the 
*'  peace-maker  ^  was  his.  Open,  candid, 
and  unselfish  in  Imnself,  he  shrank 
from  anything  in  the  form  of  selfish- 
ness, cant,  vain-boasting,  or  unchari- 
tableness ;  and  so  did  he  also  from 
latitndinarian ism,  or  any  '^  ism  ^  swerv- 
ing from  the  truth.  Most  heartily  did 
he  love  all  communions  of  Christians 

iand  that  love  was  noted  as  reciprocal)  ; 
ic  cleaved  to  his  own.  Those  who  ever 
heard  his  real  exposition  of  the  eighth 
Psalm  know  what  he  thought  of,  and 
felt  for,  man  ;  and  all  who  have  listened 
to  his  discourse  on  the  words  : '  O  Lord, 
I  know  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  him- 
self ;  it  is  npt  in  man  that  walketh  to 
direct  his  steps,"  can  form  a  true 
jud^ent  respecting  his  confidence  in 
Qoa  and  dependence  upon  Him.  Some 
few  have  heard  his  prayers  when  two 
only  were  together;  and  these  well 
know  how  appropriate,  lovely,  and  real 
were  his  heart-thanksgivings  and  peti- 
tions before  his  heavenly  Father.  It 
was  good  to  be  there  ;  the  very  remem- 
brance  of  those  hallowed  seasons  comes, 


even  now,  with  blessing.  No  more 
shall  we  listen  to  his  holy  pleadings  for 
one  and  all ;  he  has  been  called  to  the 
higher  exercises  and  the  brighter  reward. 
We  magnify  the  grace  of  God  in  him. 


CENTE5ABT  CELEBRATION    OF  WeST 

Orchard  Chapel,  Coventry. 
London :  Yates  and  Alexander, 
21,  Castle  Street. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account 
of  a  church  which  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  pros- 
perous among  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  in  England.  It  has  been 
blessed  with  eminent  pastors  and  an 
active  and  zealous  people.  Such 
memorials  are  not  only  of  great 
interest  in  the  localities  to  which 
they  specially  belong,  but  contribute 
valuable  material  to  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  country. 

The  Evangelistic  Baptism,  Indis- 
pensable to  the  Church  for  the 
Conversion,  of  the  World.  By 
Rev.  James  Gall.  Edinburgh  k 
London :  Gkdl  k  Inglis. 

Mr.  Gall  has  written  a  singularly 
earnest  and  stirring  book  on  a  theme 
which  is  never  untimely.  ''  He 
believes  and,  therefore,  speaks." 
Evexypage  glows  with  the  fire  of 
an  intense  and  overpowering  con- 
viction. His  work,  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Carrubber's  Close 
Mission — ^a  mission  in  which  our 
late  revered  friend  Baptist  Noel 
took  a  deep  interest^  is  wellkno¥ni, 
and  of  that  work  this  volume  is  the 
outgrowth.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
the  theorizing  of  a  student  who 
views  the  field  of  battle  from  afar, 
but  the  experience  of  a  soldier,  who 
has  fought  valiantly  and  suocess- 
ftdly  with  the  enemies  of  our  Lord. 
He  has  a  clear  discernment,  both  of 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
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tbe  Churoh  ma  oo^iroileer  irMh 
ChriBt,  of  the  conditions  and  sorrows 
of  her  strength,  and  of  the  only 
means  of  her  progress.  His  words 
are  like  a  clarion  call  to  prayer 
and  work.  Apart  from  aU  that  is  of 
special  and  local  interest  in  the  booky 
it  has  an  adaptation .  to  .the. church 
at  large,  and  cannot  fiedl  to  rouse  its 
members  to  greater  zeal  and  aotiyity 
in  the  evangelising  of  the  world. 


An  Examination  op  the  Doctrines 
OP  Conditional  Immortality  and 
Uniysrsalism.  By  John  Eobinson 
Gregory.  London  :  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference OiSice,  2,  Cafitle  Street,  City 
Eoad,  1878.  BocikSj 

The  Bubstance  of  this  volume  has 
already  appeared  in  the  WesUtfon 
Methodist  Magazijie,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished at  the  instance  of  the  [book 
Committee.  Mr.  Gregory  need  oflFer  no 
apology  for  the  book.  The  committee 
acted  wisely  in  requesting  its  publica- 
tion, and  we  have  not  the  slighest  doubt 
that  a  large  and  intelligent  circle  of 
readers  will  endorse  their  verdict  on  its 
merits.  These  eschatolofi:ical  questions 
have  certainly  acquiieu  an  undue 
prominence,  but  when  they  are  thrust 
forward  by  advocates  of  "  more  humane 
and  enlightened  views,"  adherents  of 
the  old  faith  are  bound  to  notice  them. 
It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
deplorable  to  observe  how  destruc- 
tionists  and  universalists  assume  that 
they  have  a  monopoly  of  scholarship, 
courage,  and  candour,  and  speak  as  if 
the  ordinary  orthodox  doctrine  will 
necessarily  cQsappear  with  greater  light 
Instances  of  this  are  so  well  kno^n  and 
of  such  recent  date  that  we  need  not 
specify  them.  We  are  glad  to  recognise 
in  Mr.  Gregory  a  critic  ef^ual  in  every 
sense  to  the  strongest  of  his  opponents. 
We  like  his  refutation  of  conditional 
immortality  better  than  his  refatation 
of  univeiBiuism,  but  both  are  excellent. 
He  is  a  solid  thinker,  a  trenchant 
reason^r,  and  his  style  is  unifonnly 
clear,  crisp,  and  telBng.  We  cannot, 
p^haps,  endorse  all  h^ai^uments,  but 
as  to  the  main  points  of  the  discussion 


his   criticism   is   conclusively   trium- 
phant. 

The  Aoosksbive  Chabaoter  of* 
CHRiSTiANnr.  By  Rev,  William 
Unsworth,  Author  of  the  "  Brother- 
hood of  Men,"  &c.  London : 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office,  2,  CasUe 
Street,  City-road.    1878. 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  volume  i» 
of  such  vital  importance  that  it  cannot 
be  too  frequently  or  too  earnestly 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Christian 
men.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
essentially  aggressive.  The  aim  of  the 
Church  is  to  win  the  world  for  Christ, 
and  the  men  who  feel  no  desire  to  see 
this  aim  accomplished  have  grave 
reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their 
discipleship.  Nay,  mcn^e,  experience- 
proves  that  an  absence  of  aggressive^ 
effort  induces  spiritual  weakness  and 
decline.  If  the  first  Napoleon  asserted 
of  himself,  '*  Conquest  made  me,  and 
conquest  must  maintain  me,"  much 
more  may  the  Christian  Church  xuge 
the  plea.  In  seven  chapters  !&.. 
Unsworth  has  discussed  the  entire 
subject,  with  a  thoroughness  and 
impressiveness  which  merit  our  warmest 
commendation.  He  is  a  vigorous  and 
conclusive  reasoner  ;  his  appeals  to  the 
conscience  are  singularly  powerful,  and 
so  clearly  does  he  show  the  advantt^es 
and  rewards  of  honest  Christian  labour- 
that  his  readers  are  inevitably  impelled 
to  greater  activity,  and  rejoice  in  the 
thonght  that  it  is  in  every  wav  "  more- 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.* 


.Anegdotes  of  CELEBsuniES:  His- 
ToiCiCAL,  Biographical,  aniv 
HniiOBOUS.  Compied  by  C.  H. 
Barnwell:  HulL  London:  Elliot 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  Collection  of  anecdotes  and  ^<m 
mots  very  suitable  for  the  disturbed 
attention  possible  in  a  railway  carni^. 
There  is  not  much  in  it  that  will  be 
new  to  a  reader  of  more  than  aven^ 
acquirements.  The  classification  of 
names,  with  the  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
in  each  case  though  a  subordinate  part 
of  the  editor's  plan,  will  be  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  book,  in  the* 
esteem  of  many. 
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The  Leisure  Hour,  1878.  The 
Sunday  at  Home,  1878.  London : 
BeLigions  Tract  Society. 

It  h&s  been  oor  happiness  for  so  many 
years  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
worth  of  Uiese  household  treasures  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  new  epithets  in  which 
to  set  forth  their  maniiold  attractions. 
The  subjects  discussed  are  as  varied, 
and  the  treatment  of  them  as  vigorous, 
as  in  any  previons  years  of  their  his- 
tory, while  the  emhellishmenta  of 
colour  and  drawing  which  enliven 
their  pages  show  that  improved  artistic 
skill  IS  continually  being  pressed  into 
their  service.  They  are  always  enter- 
taining, yet  never  frivolous ;  devout, 
yet  not  dull.  ''Words  fitly  spoken  : 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 


Israel  under  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David.  By  Dr.  Ederftheim.  Lon- 
don :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

la  the  fourth  volume  of  the  learned 
author's  series  on  the  Bible  History. 
The  work  is  not  a  mere  paraphrase,  but 
embodies  the  result  of  much  research 
aid  study  in  expository  annotations 
on  the  Scripture  text,  and  will  be 
found  of  the  utmost  value  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Jews,  which  Dr. 
Edersheim  possesses. 


Daughters  of  Armenia.  By  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Wheeler,  Missionary  in  Turkey. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co. 

Evert  contribution  that  is  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  in- 
habitants becomes  of  the  utmost  value, 
on  account  of  the  deep  interest  which 
recent  political  events  have  given  to  our 
country  in  that  ancient  land.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  churches  have 
been  greatly  blessed  there,  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  who  is  one  of  their  number, 
has  given  us  in  this  volume  a  v«7 
agreeable  account  of  the  women  of 
Armenia,  and  of  the  methods  employed 
for  their  evangelisation. 


PjERBOT ;  Humbly  Born  but  Noble 
OF  Heart.  A  Tale  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  S.  de  K.  Lon- 
don :  Marlborough  &  Co.,  51,  Old 
Bailey. 

A  stobt  of  French  life,  quite  worthy  of 
those  who  are  seeking  gifts  for  the 
young. 

Recollections  of  Alexander  Duff,, 
D.D.,  LL,D.  By  the  Bev.  Lai 
Behaii  Day.  London  :  T.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Any  faithful  memoir  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Duflf  must  be  acceptable  to  Christian 
readers,  but  this  has  the  peculiar  inte- 
rest that  it  is  written  by  one  of  the 
great  missionary'ti  own  sons  in  the  faith, 
on  the  banks  oi  the  Ganges. 

Granada  ;  or.  The  Expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain.  By  Geoi'ge 
Cubitt.  London :  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference Office,  and  66.  ratemoster 
Row. 

A  very  brief  siunmary  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Spanish  kingdom.  It  Ls  an 
exceedingly  useful  little  work  for 
i-eference,  but  seems  as  a  history  to  lack 
some  of  that  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion which  is  so  effective  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  readers.  And  yet  this 
history  deserves  careful  attention,  for 
the  writer  is  painstaking  enough  to  put 
prominently  forwaid  the  lessons  to  be 
teamed  from  the  instructive  narrative 
wliich  he  offers.  On  the  whole  we  are 
pleased  with  the  book. 

The  Story  of  a  Peninsular  Veteran. 

Same  Publishere. 
The  record  of  a  Sergeant's  experiences 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many.  He 
deals  with  a  most  exciting  period  of 
history,  and  has  much  to  tell  about  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  great  war  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  He  then  speculates  on 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  warfare — a 
subject  which  we  should  prefer  to  see 
treated  in  a  separate  form.  But  thia> 
may  be  only  a  matter  of  taste,  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  "  Peninsular 
Veteran "  keeps  up  the  interest  of  Im 
book  to  the  h^t. 
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RECENT  DEATH. 


ON  Sunday,  November  10th,  Mr.  James  Parry,  of  Bromsgrove, 
passed  quietly  away  from  this  world  to  another,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  held  the  office  of 
deacon.  For  some  time  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
to  which  he  was  warmly  attached.  By  his  plodding  earnestness  and 
diligence,  he  became  very  successful  in  his  business,  and  won  for 
himself  a  high  position  in  his  native  town.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  School  Board,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Local  Board,  the  members  of  that  body 
following  him  to  the  grave.  His  last  illness  was  long  and  painfoL 
It  was  not,  however,  until  two  or  three  weeks  before  his  death  that 
he  was  totally  laid  aside,  and  that  hope  of  his  recovery  was  finally 
relinquished.  His  death  was  calm  and  gentle,  and  seemed  to  those 
who  sorrowfully  watched  it  as  a  "  falling  asleep." 


NEWS   OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Cambridge,  Zion  Chapel,  January  1st. 
Deptford,  Octavius  Street,  Januaiy  14th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Davies,  Rev.  T.  W.  (Regent's  Park  College),  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
Fitch,  Rev.  J.  J.  (Lymington),  Nottingham. 
Lang,  Rev.  W.  L.  (Balham),  Southsea. 
Tarn,  Rev.  T.  Q.  (Peckham),  Cambridge, 

RECOGNITION  SERVICE. 
Kingshill,  Bucks,  Rev.  T.  L.  Smith,  January  6th. 

RESIGNATION. 
Knight,  Rev.  G.  J.,  Chelsea. 

DEATH. 

Woollacott,  Rev.  Christopher,  January  2nd,  aged  89. 
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THE  PRAYER-MEETING. 


TT  will  be  readily  admitted  that  this  weekly  meeting  is  one  of  the 
"^  cardinal  points  in  the  economy  of  a  church.  The  most  honoured 
pieachers  confess  that  their  work  would  be  incomplete  and  unpro- 
ductive without  the  careful  maiDtenance  of  the  weekly  season  of 
prayer.  A  flourishing  prayer-meeting  means  a  flourishing  chureh — a 
church  whose  numbers  are  steadily  increasing,  and  whose  members 
bound  together  by  mutual  love  are  unitedly  energetic  in  good  and 
Christian  servica  Such  a  church  is  unlikely  to  suffer  from  exclu* 
sions  or  schisms— ^r  even  from  the  bickerings  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  our  system  of  church  government* 
It  is  worth  while  to  devote  some  attention  to  so  mighty  an  agency. 
It  deserves  our  consideration  to  consider  what  makes  good  prayer- 
meetings  so  actively  beneficial,  and  how  we  may  make  our  meetings 
good. 

"  I  will  that  men  pray  everywhere,"  suflSciently  justifies  an  institu- 
tion which  might  derive  enough  authority  from  its  present  success. 
The  propriety  of  this  form  of  worship  has  been  admitted  as  unre- 
servedly as  its  efficacy.  In  the  long  roll  of  those  whose  biographies 
bestow  instruction  and  honour  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  find 
abundant  proof  that  this  prayerfulness  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  essential  to  religious  prosperity.  In  the  records  of  individual 
holiness  or  personal  usefulness  we  see  continual  instances  of  the 
great  influence  exerted  by  this  factor  in  our  devotional  life.     And 
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if  we  could  analyse  the  convert  lists  of  onx  chtirclies  we  should  find 
such  devotions  sharing  the  noble  work,  and  partaking  in  the  glorious 
triumphs  of  the  congregation  or  the  Sunday-schooL  "  The  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  ";  how  much^  we  can 
never  know  iu  tbi#  life,  but  in  the  other  wo^d  we  may  i^d  in  glad  sur- 
prise that  numbers  will  ascribe  their  conversion  or  their  restoration 
to  the  timely  heartfelt  prayer  of  some  unknown  servant  of  God. 

Of  course,  it  is  as  impossible  for  uogn]d^d  human  wisdom  to  decide 
what  prayer  is  "  effectual  and  fervent "  as  to  decide  who  is  defined  by 
''  a  righteous  man."  But  while  such  definitions  are  unattainable,  and 
perhaps  undesirable,  it  is  manifest  that  some  discretion  can.be 
advantageously  exercised  in  the  selection  of  praying  brethren,  and  of 
the  topics  to  which  prayer  is  directed.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
care  much  for  the  doubting  of  some  who  think  that  the  want  oi 
refinement  of  certain  humble  disciples  is  likely  to  provoke  as  much 
adverse  criticism  as  their  piety  deserves  respect.  The  Church  of 
Christ  can  well  afford  to  have  directed  against  it  sneers  which  merely 
criticise  want  of  learmng,  while  the  sneerers  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge abundance  of  hoUness.  Deficiencies  of  education  are  no  bar  to 
usefulness  in  this  branch  of  service.  And  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
most  frequently  uiged  objection  to  public  and  audible  prayer  shows 
the  weakness  of  those  who  oppose  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  early 
Church,  and  approved  by  abundant  fruitfulness  in  later  times.  These 
accusations  effect  no  evil,  and  do  not  call  for  refutation.  They  assail 
that  which  is  merely  external,  and  which  only  concerns  the  real 
matter  as  the  colour  or  shape  of  some  useful  article  affects  the  useful 
purpose  which  it  is  intended  to  serve.  We  should  be  satisfied  herein 
with  hardly  any  educational  regulation  (except,  perhaps,  some 
exclusion  of  metaphor  and  simile),  because  we  consider  intellectual 
pre-emincAce,  although  a  desirable  addition  to,  yet  by  no  means  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  righteous  man  before  us.  Yet,  of  course, 
some  charaqteristjics  make  a  man  efficient  in  prayer,  and  these  charac- 
teristics are  summed  up  by  James  in  this  solitary  epithet, ''  righteous." 
A  righteous  mai^  whether  educated  or  illiterate^  is  the  proper  person 
to  rppreseijt  the  Church  before  the  mercy-seat  of  God.  To  be  prayed 
for  by  such  a  man  is  to  ensure  the  enlistment  of  the  Great  Mediator 
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in  the  4Mtase,  and  to  pray  with  such  a  man  is  to  enjoy  the  highest  ^d 
noblest  privilege  oftbied  by  the  oommanion  of  the  saints. 

Such  a  mouthpiece  is  eminent  in  many  important  points — 
important,  however,  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  becaose  this  minor 
importance  is  precisely  that  which  alone  we  are  capable  of  estimating. 
He  will  especially  be  distinguished  by  singleness  of  purpose. 
Fortunately,  the  theology  of  prayer  forbids  the  exercise  of  iany  such 
hypocrisy  as  is  encouraged  by  systems  of  idolatry  or  fEitalism.  We 
cannot  have  any  fear  of  hearing  the  praying  hypocrites  of  Horace 
and  Persius*,  who  make  pious  ejaculations  and  prayers  for  honour 
and  credit  quite  aloud,  while  inwardly  they  pray  that  Providence  may 
overrule  human  affairs  for  their  own  immediate  profit.  It  seems 
incrediUe  that  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
should  pubUcly  partake  of  the  service,  and  impossible  for  one  who 
does  so  believe  to  utter  such  prayers  as  these.  We  have  no  fear  of 
tiiose  who,  professing  to  pray  for  the  public  profit,  are  internally 
invoking  aid  for  their  private  emolument.  The  danger  is^  not  that  a 
man  may  pray  audibly  for  one  thing  while  silently  he  imprecates 
another,  but  that  he  may  beseech  real  spiritual  blessings  aloud  while 
his  h^art  is  not  in  the  exer<^.  Such  prayers  cannot  be  too  strongly 
oensofed.  The  very  fluency  of  some  may  tempt  them  into  this  fault 
when  the  heart  is  not  attuned  to  the  task,  and  a  lifeless  ceremony 
occupies  time  which  should  be  spent  in  hearty  confession  or  genuine 
supplication.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  our  devotions  be  led 
by  single-minded,  honest-hearted  men,  who  have  their  whole  souls 
imbued  with  a  conscious  appreciation  of  the  blessing  desired,  and  in 
whont  ease  of  utterance  and  taste  of  expression  are  only  subsidiary 
ta  the  one  great,  aU-absorbing  purpose-r<}f  representing  the  needs  of 
an  assembly  to  their  God.  Tm  ^peM^  to  us  th^  an^^Ucation  of  the 
word  ''righteous."  The  pro^iise  is  not  m^  to  '^9>  sinless  man,  for 
then  who  would  dare  to  piay  ?  The  one  sinless  Man  prayed  Himself, 
and  prayed  mnoerely  aod  often ;  but  He  also  enjoined  upon  His  weaker 
brethren  the  necessity  of  praying  and  that  with  pure  and  undivided 
heart    This  righteousness  is  a  faithful  sincerity.    The  man  who 

•  Hor.  Bpist.  L  xvi. ;  Pers.  Sat.  H.  6.    All  this  satire  is  worth  study  in 
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regards  iniquity  in  lus  heart  will  not  be  heard,  while  the  candour  of 
the  confessing  publican  in  the  Temple  merits  the  commendation  of 
our  Saviour  and  secures  the  ear  of  Grod. 

These  simple,  honest  men  then  appear  to  be  the  desiderated  quality 
in  our  meetings.  A  meeting  containing  some  of  these  will  be  drawn 
near  to  the  Father,  and  may  fairly  plead  the  promise.  The  life  and 
energy  imparted  to  the  holy  exercise  will  soon  bear  firuit,  visible  in 
additional  interest  and  improved  results.  Thus  fieur  our  considerations 
have  rather  been  directed  to  the  position  of  the  conductor  of  such 
meetings,  in  speculating  how  he  is  to  select  those  who  lead  our  devo- 
tions. The  remaining  investigations  regard  rather  the  speaker,  and 
how  he  should  address  himself  to  his  important  duty.  But  before 
coming  to  this  subject  we  have  a  word  or  two  upon  the  component 
parts  of  the  assembly. 

It  is  common — ^veiy  common — ^to  find  that  in  a  prayer-meeting  the 
people  present  are  almost  all  members  of  the  church.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  and  perfectiy  right  that  they  should  be  there.  Nowhere  else 
can  they  find  such  consolation  to  support  them  under  the  afflictions 
of  every-day  life  or  encouragement  to  resist  the  assaults  of  every-day 
temptation.  .We  have  numbers  of  witnesses  who  will  tell  us  how 
they  draw  thence  fresh  supplies  of  grace,  the  Christian's  continuous 
essential  in  his  pilgrimaga  But  there  is  no  reason  why  such  worthy 
people  should  have  the  meeting  all  to  themselves.  It  would  be  a  bad 
sign  to  have  a  congregation  undisturbed  by  the  entrance  of  an  uncon- 
verted stranger.  Why  should  not  our  piayer-meetingR  be  as  much 
utilised  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  sinner  as  our  Sunday  services 
are  ?  Why  should  a  minister  make  touching  appeals  once  a  week  to 
the  unregenerate,  and  make  no  provision  for  them  in  the  more  devo- 
tional atmosphere  of  the  week-day  evening  ?  Perhaps  they  do  not 
care  to  attend  public  prayer.  Why  then  do  such  attend  public 
Sunday  worship  ?  Bather  we  may  suppose,  perhaps  we  do  not  employ 
the  same  persuasion  or  offer  equal  inducement  to  procure  their 
attendance.  Even  in  our  own  families  we  are  not  solicitous  that  the 
younger  part  thereof  should  go  on  week-nights  as  r^[ularly  as  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  although  we  ourselves  recognise  the  importance 
of  the  service,  both  in  our  profession  and  in  our  practice.    This  ought 
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not  to  be  the  case.  Experience  'shows  that  we  ought  to  consider  the 
week-day  piajer-meetiiig  as  appointed  for  the  profit  of  the  nucon- 
yeited,  not  less  than  for  the  refireshment  of  the  church  members. 

How  then  should  prayer  be  framed  which  is  to  benefit  alike  all  the 
Tarious  hearers  and  sharers  of  the  petition ;  the  old  and  the  young ; 
the  veteran  disciple  and  the  new  recruit ;  the  teacher  and  the  learner ; 
the  one  who  has  heard  from  his  youth  the  good  things  of  the  word, 
and  the  stranger  whom  chance  or  invitation  has  brought  into  the 
audience  ?  To  a  large,  a  very  large  extent,  this  must  be  left  to  the 
overruling  wisdom  of  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  He  can  direct  the  pious 
aspirations  of  humble  contrition,  so  as  to  touch  the  heart  and  per* 
chance  to  modify  the  whole  life  of  some  or  any  present  at  the  time. 
This  being  the  case,  we  can  only  in  a  very  qualified  manner  point 
out  the  topics  which  prayer  does  qr  should  embrace,  in  the  interests  of 
converted  and  unconverted  alike. 

It  would  seem  suitable,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from 
ibe  practice  of  many  good  men,  that  humble  confession  be  made  in 
pnblic  prayer.  An  exercise  which  is  chiefly  necessary  because  of 
man's  own  frailty  and  imperfection  may  very  appropriately  contain 
some  acknowledgment  of  human  weakness.  Such  a  confession  of 
weakness  and  yielding  has  been  the  humble  utterance  of  Christ's 
followers  ever  since  His  own  time.  The  dawn  of  Peter^s  faith  is 
accompanied  by  a  confession  of  infirmity  when  he  says, ''  Depart  from 
me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  *  Paul  the  Apostle  is  so  far 
from  assuming  his  own  perfection  that  he  expressly  denies  it;t  while 
John  declares  that "  if  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned  we  make  Him 
a  liar,  and  His  word  is  not  in  us."  t  An  acknowledgment  dictated  by 
our  own  hearts,  and  approved  by  the  noblest  of  our  Saviour's  fol- 
lowers, may  well  find  place  in  our  devotions,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  a  Christian  is  never  stronger  than  when  he  recognises 
his  own  insufficiency.  The  great  Apostle  could  only  do  all  things 
through  Christ  strengthening  him ;  and  the  repentant  man,  conscious 
of  his  infirmity,  is  thus  most  likely  to  receive  the  support  he  needs,  and 
will  thus  consequently  be  best  able  to  resist  temptation.  The  most 
Christian  man  is  the  man  most  alive  to  his  own  deficiencies,  just  as 
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the  keenest  of  all  nmnq^ired  intellects  was  conscious  only  of  bis  own 
ignoianca  This  confession,  then,  becomes  a  most  important  point  in 
audible  prayer,  is  in  accord  with  the  humble  hearts  of  all  true  wor- 
shippers, is  a  most  wholesome  thing  for  the  speaker  who  utters  it, 
and  reminds  the  unconverted  that  the  believer  sees  as  a  subject  of 
sincere  r^;ret  that  edn  which  to  himself  is  the  shadow  of  despair. 
The  casual  auditor  will  more  readily  be  induced  to  attempt  to  become 
a  repentant  sinner  than  to  indtato  a  perfect  saint,  and  the  influence 
exerted  upon  all  present  will  be  distinctly  beneficiaL  The  omission 
of  such  acknowledgment  appears,  then,  to  us  a  Pharisaic  assumption 
produotiye  of  much  ii^jury. 

The  clear  view  of  human  necessities  acquired  by  this  hnndlitj 
iMuiially  prompts  supplication  for  renewed  grace  to  enable  us  to 
resist  temptation,  and  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God.  Variously  stated, 
this  prayer  would  be  universally  acknowledged  as  the  cove  of  our 
importunity.  It  is  quite  certain  that  all  ought  to  present  some  such 
petition,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  its  realisation  would  secure  the 
main  part  of  what  mM  requites  for  his  personal  happiness.  la 
accordance  with  this  sense  of  help  wanted,  we  hear  repeatedly 
dntreaties  that  the  fdlowers  of  Christ  may  be  aided  and  strengthened 
as  a  visible  church,  and  that  the  servants  of  Gk>d  in  every  capadty 
may  be  encouraged  to  advance  in  their  unselfish  evangelistic  labours. 
May  the  day  be  long  distant  when  these  earnest  and  useful  prayets 
shall  be  discarded.  There  generally  ensue  requests  for  blessings  upon 
our  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  no  objects  more  deserving  of 
femembiance  could  be  suggested:  Frequently  we  hear  pmyera  for 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  none  so  touchingly  demand  our  sympathy 
and  pity.  But  these  are  topics  universaUy  dealt  with,  and,  thersfoie, 
ftfe  of  less  concern  to  oar  immediate  purpose. 

It  does  not  appear  orthodox  in  audible  prayer  to  render  timnks  to 
God  for  the  mercies  of  every  day,  or  to  entreat  consolatian  under  the 
trifling  annoyances  wUch  help  to  make  up  the  sum  of  faumaB  life. 
It  may  be  right  to  overlook  what  is  perhaps  dwarfed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nobler  interests  of  man ;  but  it  must  be  remembeted 
tbtft  these  so-called  trifles  form  no  dmall  or  inconsiderable  part  of 
every  existence,  and  are  productive  of  far  more  real  influence  upon  a 
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man  than  the  more  rare  and  startling  matters  which  he  experiences^ 
And  they  call  for  our  continual  thankfulness.  This  thankfidness 
demands  repeated  expression.  We  are  well  exhorted  to  recognise  eur 
daily  mercies  as  God's  own  bounty,  in  such  guise  being  more  certain  to 
recognise  our  (rod's  benevolent  hand  than  in  His  chastisements.  The 
gratitude  which  praises  for  mercies  is  correlated  to  the  resignation 
which  finds  patience  under  auction.  There  can  obviously  be  no 
sentiment  more  deserving  of  public  expression  than  this.  Do  we 
always  recognise  such  principle  in  our  prayers  ? 

Yet  one  other  point  Some  friend  is  sure  to  be  under  pressure  (£ 
extraordinary  temptation,  even  if  the  unresting  tempter  is  not  at 
work  against  all.  Ought  we  not  to  make  provision  for  such  cases  ? 
What  is  more  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and»  there- 
fore, of  its  s^arate  members,  than  the  vital  question  at  stake  when 
one  of  the  number  is  subjected  to  unusual  strain  ?  Surely  we  are 
all  interested  herein.  Undoubtedly  we  must  be  careful  to  follow  the 
example  of  Him  who  said,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not** 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  important  questions  at 
present  exercising  the  Christian  public.  In  various  degrees  this  is  con^ 
sidered  by  every  church,  and  an  object  of  the  anxiety  of  every  pastor. 
How  can  our  church  prayer-meetings  be  made  more  attractive  than 
they  at  present  are  ?  Why  do  so  few  of  those  who  appear  at  the 
Sunday  services  show  themselves  at  the  week- evening  services? 
Why  is  it  that,  although  our  preaching  allures  the  young,  yet  the 
praying  is  consigned  to  the  mature  ?  Perhaps  the  reason  is  simply 
that  usage  requires  a  certain  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  and  is  not  so 
exigent  for  other  occasions ;  or  perhaps  the  young  hearer  who  can 
with  equanimity  endure  a  sermon  of  any  length  is  easily  bored  when 
prayer  is  prolonged  by  various  voices  for  an  hour.  Taking  this  view 
of  the  solution,  many  good  men  have  attempted  to  meet  the  case  by 
introducing  into  the  prayer-meeting  some  of  the  exposition  required 
by  the  passages  of  Scripture  read.  From  exposition  is  an  easy 
transition  to  inculcation  of  doctrine  or  application  of  example ;  and  at 
length  we  sometimes  hear  a  full-grown  sermon  on  these  occasionfl. 

*  Luke  xxiL  32. 
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Certain  ministeni  take  opportunitj  to  lefireali  the  memoiy  of  the 
audience  upon  the  discourse  of  the  bygone  Sunday,  and  it  is  very 
healthfid  and  pleasant  to  have  the  process  of  recollection  thus  facili- 
tated. Others,  again,  with  a  congregation  of  strong  spiritual  diges- 
tion, find  their  flock  ready  once  more  for  a  full  meal  of  good  things — 
and  supply  the  demand.  Others,  yet  again,  bind  themselves  to  a 
'^ course''  of  studies  upon  somQ  one  Biblical  writer,  and  pursue  a 
'*  book  **  through  its  whole  length — ^a  definite  plan  of  action,  by  the 
way,  which  gains  much  from  its  mere  method  and  regularity.  These 
various  devices  show  that  people  acknowledge  the  need  of  some  relief 
to  the  continuity  of  devotion,  and  have  expended  much  energy  and 
exerted  much  ingenuity  to  obtain  satisfactoiy  variation  of  the  bill  of 
fare.  We  think  that^  although  such  variations  are  in  themselves 
blameless,  and  in  their  action  beneficial,  yet  that  they  do  not  touch 
the  real  purpose  which  they  appear  intended  to  subserve.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  considerations  hereinbefore  introduced  will  meet  much 
of  the  difficulty.  If  we  make  our  prayers  more  generally  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  those  present,  and  not  let  their  scope  be  limited  to  a 
particular  class,  we  shall  find  soon  that  the  prayer  has  as  muck 
interest  to  the  congregational  pubUc  as  the  sermon  affords. 

A  hint  may  perhaps  be  of  value.  If  the  number  of  men  qualified 
to  utter  public  prayer  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
church,  the  pastor  can  easily  remedy  this  by  encouraging  audible 
prayer  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  in  his  senior  Bible-class.  When 
they  are  alone  with  him  and  each  other,  they  will  more  easily  be  led 
to  share  in  the  practice  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Church's 
services. 
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11. 


ULPHILAS,  THE  APOSTLE  OP  THE  GOTHS. 

AUGUSTINE'S  De  CivitaU  Dei  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,, 
occasioned  by  the  calamities  which  overwhelmed  Home  when 
she  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Ooths  under  Alaric  their 
king.  The  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe  had  been  clearly  foreseen, 
by  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  citizens  of  the  empire,, 
but  by  the  bulk  of  men  it  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  consternation 
and  snrprisa  It  sent  a  shock  of  alarm  throughout  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  seized  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  as  a  sure  precursor 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  Augustine  did  not  share  this  alarm,  but 
recognised  in  the  event  a  revelation  of  God's  great  purpose,  and 
a  means  of  establishing  a  mightier  and  more  beneficent  rule  than 
that  of  Imperial  Borne.  He  believed  that  by  a  thorough  reformation 
of  manners,  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  regain  the  prosperity  of  early 
days ;  and  although  the  old  social  system  was  evidently  crumbling  to 
pieces,  he  anticipated  from  a  pure  and  vigorous  Christendom  a  greater 
glory  than  that  which  had  been  lost. 

The  calamity,  as  it  was  generally  deemed,  was  attributed  by  the 
Pagans  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  the  charge  was  glaringly  false 
and  absurd.  Augustine  had  no  difficulty  in  refuting  it,  and  in  proving 
that  Christianity  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  The  only  direct 
influence  of  Christianity  was  seen  in  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  which  had  hitherto  invariably  followed  in  the  wake  of 
conquest,  for  even  the  Goths,  wild  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  had 
been  tamed  by  the  power  of  tJie  Gospel. 

"All  the  spoiling  which  Home  was  exposed  to  in  the  recent 
calamity — all  the  slaughter,  plundering,  burning,  and  misery — were 
the  result  of  the  custom  of  war.  But  what  was  novel  was  that 
savage  barbarians  showed  themselves  in  so  gentle  a  guise,  that  the 
largest  churches  were  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  being 
filled  with  the  people  to  whom  quarter  was  given,  and  that  in  them 
none  were  slain,  from  them  none  forcibly  dragged ;  that  in  them 
many  were  led  by  their  relenting  enemies  to  be  set  at  Uberty,  and 
that  from  them  none  were  led  into  slavery  by  merciless  foes. 
Whoever  does  not  see  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  name  of 
Christ  and  to  the  Christian  temper  is  blind ;  whoever  sees  this  and 
gives  no  praise  is  ungrateful ;  whoever  hinders  any  one  from  praising 
it  is  mad.  Far  be  it  from  any  pmdent  man  to  impute  this  clemency 
to  the  barbarians.  Their  fierce  and  bloody  minds  were  awed  and 
bridled  and  marvelloualy  tempered  by  Him  who  so  long  before  said 
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by  His  prophet, '  I  will  visit  their  transgressions  with  the  rod,  and 
their  iniquities  with  stripes;  nevertheless  My  loving-kindness  I 
will  not  utterly  take  from  them/ '' 

This  mention  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  marvelloua  change  which 
Christianity  had  wrought  in  them  by  the  man  whose  own  conversion 
we  have  so  recently  studied,  has  naturally  led  us  to  think  of  one  who 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths,  and  whose  life 
it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  take  as  the  basis  of  our  next  study. 
Ulphilas  was  not,  like  Augustine,  a  man  of  transcendent  genius.  Bat 
his  fine  Christian  character  bore  noble  firuits,  his  learning  was  con- 
siderable, and  although  he  founded  no  theological  school  and  was 
on  one  momentous  point  unquestionaUy  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  his  work  both  as  a  missionaiy  and  as  a  translator  has  laid  the 
world  under  great  obligation.  We  know  comparatively  little  of  the 
details  of  his  ufe,  nor  is  it  possible  from  the  materials  at  our  command 
to  weave  a  story  of  such  surpassing  interest  as  that  which  Augustine's 
conversion  supplies,  but  we  shall  find  in  them  more  than  sufficient  to 
repay  our  attention  and  to  enforce  lessons  which  can  never  be  oat  of 
date. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  the  conunon  belief  of  historians  tiiat  the  Goths 
were  descended  from  the  Scandinavians ;  but  although  they  at  one 
time  inhabited  ^Scandinavia,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  dispute  that 
they  did  not  originate  there.  They  were  unquestionably  a  branch  of 
the  Germanic  race,  and  dwelt  originally  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the 
Baltic  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  The  earliest  mention  of  tbem 
by  the  writers  of  antiquity  is  said  to  be  by  Pytheas,  of  Marseille,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  a  book  of  travels, 
some  fragmente  of  which  have  been  preserved,  he  mentions  a  tribe 
of  OuUanes,  who  lived  round  a  gulf  of  the  sea  called  Mentonomon,  a 
day's  sail  from  the  islimd  of  Abalus,  where  they  used  to  gather  amber 
and  sell  it  to  the  neighbouring  Teuton!  This  gulf  has  b^n  identified 
with  the  Frische  Haff  on  the  Prussian  shore  of  the  Baltia 

When  the  Goths  next  appear  in  histoiy — ^in  the  third  century  of 
our  era — they  are  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  A.D.  222 — 
235,  they  issued  forth  in  vast  numbers  fraom  the  country  of  the 
QeJtojty  and  made  frequent  and  dangerous  inroads  upon  the  Boman 
province  of  Dacia  At  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances  this 
migration  to  the  south  took  place^  we  are  unable  to  conjecture.  ^  The 
cause  that  produced  it/'  says  Gibbon,  ''lies  concealed  among  the 
various  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  unsettled  barbariana. 
Either  a  pestilence  or  a  famine,  a  victory  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle  of  the 
gods,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring  leader,  were  sufficient  to  impel  the 
Gothic  arms  on  the  milder  clunates  of  the  south.  Besides  the 
influence  of  a  martial  religion,  tiie  numbers  and  Gfpirit  fA  the  Goths 
were  equal  to  the  most  ds^erous  adventorea'* 

It  is  tmnecessary  for  us  to  follow  their  history  as  they  endeavouied 
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to  extend  their  teiritory  and  to  subdue  the  proud  nuuters  of  the 
urorld.  They  were  not  afraid  to  encounter  the  disciplined  troops  of 
the  empire,  or  to  struggle  with  them  for  their  fairest  provinces. 
Their  successes  were  not  easily  secured,  but  they  would  have  been 
less  frequent  and  decisive  if  the  old  Boman  spirit  had  not  been 
-extinct  The  legionaries  were  weakened  with  luxury  and  indulgence, 
and  harassed  by  nations  younger  and  more  vigorous  than  them- 
^ves.  At  first  the  wars  waged  by  the  Ooths  were  frontier  wars, 
but  as  they  obtained  possession  of  province  after  province  they  grew 
boldtr  in  dieir  designs,  and  aspired  to  be  themselves  the  masters  of 
the  world.  Practically,  they  were  able,  before  the  lapse  of  another 
-century,  to  realise  their  aspirations.  The  power  of  ancient  Home 
was  broken ;  and  the  precursors '  of  the  modem  Teutonic  nations 
effected,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  themselves,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficent  revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  religious  and  social  life  of  this  powerful  race  has  been  fully 
described  in  the  pages  of  Csesar  and  Tacitus.  Of  our  modern  writers, 
Gibbon  has  given  the  most  graphic  and  eloquent  account  of  it.  Their 
theological  system  was  simply  a  deification  of  nature.  "  They 
adored  the  great  visible  objects  and  agents  of  nature — the  sun  and 
the  moon,  the  fire  and  the  earth,  together  with  those  imaginary  deities 
who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  most  important  occupations  of 
human  life.  They  were  persuaded  that  by  some  ridiculous  arts  of 
divination  they  could  discover  the  will  of  the  superior  beings,  and 
that  human  sacrifices  were  the  most  precious  and  acceptable  offerings 
to  their  altar."  Among  these  ridiculous  arts  were  the  casting  of  a 
number  of  twigs  upon  a  cloth,  and  an  examination  of  their  position 
as  an  indication  of  the  secrets  of  the  future ;  the  observation  of  the 
cries  and  flight  of  birds,  and  of  the  neighing  of  horses.  Their  manners 
were  in  many  respects  simple;  their  domestic  life  was  pure;  the  ties  of 
marriage  and  of  kinship  were  held  in  the  highest  honour ;  the  men 
were  brave  and  the  women  chaste.  Their  ruling  passion  was  war ; 
and  as  they  cared  nothing  for  the  pursuits  either  of  agriculture  or  of 
commerce,  there  was  little  to  restrain  the  passion  or  keep  it  iu  check. 
Their  religious  rites,  too,  were  of  a  decidedly  warlike  character. 
*'  The  influence  of  religion,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  far  more  powerful  to 
inflame  than  to  moderate  the  fierce  passions  of  the  Germans  (and  the 
assertion  holds  good  of  every  branch  of  the  race).  Interest  and 
iimaticism  often  prompted  its  ministers  to  sanctify  the  most  daring 
and  the  most  unjust  enterprises  by  the  approbation  of  heaven,  and 
the  full  assurance  of  success.  The  consecrated  standards,  long 
levered  in  the  groves  of  superstition,  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
battle,  and  the  hostile  army  was  devoted  with  dire  execrations  to 
the  god  of  war  and  thunder*  In  the  faith  of  soldiers  (and  such  were 
the  Germans)  cowardice  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  sins.  A  brave 
man  was  the  worthy  favourite  of  their  martial  deities ;  the  wretch 
who  had  lost  his  shield  was  alike  banished  from  the  religious  and  the 
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civil  assemblies  of  his  coantiymen.  Some  tribes  of  the  north  seemed 
to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  transmigration ;  others  imagined  a 
gross  paradise  of  immortal  drankennes&  All  agreed  that  a  life  spent 
in  arms,  and  a  glorious  death  in  battle,  were  the  best  preparation  for 
a  happy  futurity  either  in  this  or  in  another  world." 

We  have  no  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was  first 
introduced  to  those  warlike  and  barbarous  tribes.  Their  wars  with 
Bome  probably  furnished  the  means  of  its  introduction  to  them  even 
so  early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era.  They  are  said  to  have 
carried  away  among  their  captives  many  Christians,  who  at  once 
sought  to  disseminate  the  faith  by  which  they  had  themselves  been 
renewed  and  strengthened.  It  was  also  a  common  thing  for  subjects 
of  the  Empire  to  flee  from  the  grinding  tyranny  and  persecution  under 
which  they  lived,  and  to  seek  refuge  among  foreigners.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  essentially  aggressive.  These  captives  and  wanderers 
sought  to  conquer  the  conquerors  by  making  known  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  They  became  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  and  so  rendered 
effective  service  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Divine  Master. 

From  one  of  these  Christian  families  of  Soman  origin,  Ulphilas, 
''  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths,"  is  said  to  have  spruug.  He  was  bom  in 
some  part  of  the  extensive  region  of  Dacia.  His  name  is  unques- 
tionably Gothic,. and  signifies  a  little  wolf,  or  a  wolf's  cub ;  but  this 
affords  no  proof  of  his  Teutonic  origin.  Philostorgius — ^himself  a 
Cappadocian— asserts  that  he  descended  froni  a  stock  residing  in  the 
centre  of  Cappadocia,  and  his  assertion  is  fully  entitled  to  our  credence. 
The  parents  of  Ulphilas  may  have  become  thoroughly  naturalised 
among  the  Goths,  especially  if  the  circle  amid  which  they  lived  had 
received  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  they  may  on  this 
ground  have  adopted  Teutonic  names.  The  exact  place,  as  well  as 
the  date,  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  Some  authorities  place  it  in  the 
year  311,  others  in  318.  The  first  gUmpse  we  obtain  of  him  is  in 
connection  with  an  embassy  or  convoy  of  hostages  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  token  of  his  submission  to 
Constantine,  who  had  recently  gone  to  his  new  capital  in  the 
exultation  of  his  triumph  ^over  every  rival  in  the  empire,  and 
over  all  his  foes  outside  of  it.  This  was  in  the  year  332.  Ulphilas  was 
one  of  the  hostages. 

He  could  scarcely,  however,  be  indebted  to  this  event  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Christiani^.  He  would  have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of 
the  faith  in  his  early  home.  But  it  was  during  his  stay  at  Constanti- 
nople that  he  was  actually  converted  to  Christ  and  received  the  new 
life.  He  remained  in  the  imperial  city  for  about  ten  years,  extending 
his  knowledge  and  culture,  and  acquiring  by  his  rare  wisdom  and  his 
exemplary  life,  great  influence  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Goths 
and  the  Emperor.  Ulphilas  was  brought  into  frequent  contact  with 
Constantine  himself,  and  gained  his  hearty  confidence  and  esteem. 
Whether  it  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  or  later,  we  cannot  sa^. 
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but  the  emperor  is  known  to  kave  described  him  as  the  Moses  of 
the  Groths. 

His  first  appointment  in  the  churchy  to  the  service  of  which  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself^  was  to  the  apparently  humble  but  really 
important  office  of  lector  or  reader.  It  was  his  duty  to  read  the 
Scriptores  in  the  congr^ation.  To  the  importance  of  this  duty  the 
early  church  was  far  more  keenly  alive  than  we  are  to-day,  and  its 
circumstances  were  doubtless  of  a  nature  to  render  the  duty  imperative. 
Manuscripts  were  rare  and  costly — ^vast  multitudes  were  unable  to 
read,  and  actual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Word  could  be  acquired 
only  in  this  public  way.  The  invention  of  printing,  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  spread  of  education  have  given 
to  the  people  a  knowledge  which  was  in  former  times  impossible. 
But^  even  now  there  is  much  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  people 
otherwise  well-educated.  There  is  little  systematic  or  consecutive 
atndy  of  it,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  us  imagine  the  office 
of  the  *'  lector  "  is  of  importance.  We  do  not,  of  course,  plead  for  a 
division  between  it,  and  the  office  of  the  preacher.  But  ^e  do  contend 
that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  Scripture  lessons 
than  is  at  all  general  in  our  Nonconformist  Churches,  and  that  in  all 
churches  the  lessons  should  be  more  efficiently  and  impressively 
rendered.  With  the  graces  of  elocution  we  can  well  afford  to 
dispense.  But  careless  and  slovenly  reading  is  as  irreverent  as  it  is 
insipid.  A  natural  unaffected  manner,  a  clear  enunciation,  proper 
emphasis,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  convey  the  true  sense  of  the 
Scripture  so  that  it  may  be  ''  understanded  of  the  people,"  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  minister  to  acquire. 

From  the  lowly  office  of  lector,  Ulphilas  was  next  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop,  mainly,  it  is  supposed,  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Eusebius  of  Nicon^dia  to  whose  semi-Arianism  he  had 
declared  his  adherence.  But  there  is  a  similar  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  date  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy,  as  there  is  with 
respect  to  the  date  of  his  birtL  The  earliest  period  at  which  it  could 
have  taken  place  is  the  year  341,  when,  according  to  some  authorities, 
he  was  attending  the  Council  of  Antioch  at  which  Athanasius  was 
condemned  and  deposed,  and  the  word  ffamoamian  expunged  from 
the  Creed.  But  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  he  was  present  at  that 
Council ;  and  Theophilus,  his  predecessor  as  bishop  of  the  Goths,  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  lived  until  the  year  348,  and  this  is  accord- 
ingly the  date  they  assign  for  the  elevation  of  Ulphilas. 

He  had  no  particular  city  as  his  see,  but  wherever  his  people  wan- 
dered he  regarded  that  as  his  field  of  labour.  No  episcopal  palace,  no 
stately  cathedral  restricted  his  pastoral  oversight*  He  was  rather  an 
itinerant  preacher,  a  wandering  missionary,  Uian  a  settled  dignitary. 
His  work  was  largely  evangelistic — ^a  simple  proclamation  of  God's 

Ct  message  of  mercy  to  men  who  had  lived  in  the  darkness  of 
henism,  and  a  noble  effort— -of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more 
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fully — ^to  give  them,  barbarians  as  they  were,  the  Word  of  Cted  in  their 
own  tongue. 

Ulphilas  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  preacher  of  Christ,  labonring^ 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  united  in  himself  the  evangelistic,, 
the  pastoral,  and  the  administrative  functions.  For  many  years  his^ 
labours  were  carried  on  successfully  and  in  peace — ^interrupted  <mly  by 
the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him  as  a  diplomatist  who  had 
before  proved  himself  capable  of  conducting  difficult  negotiations- 
between  the  Roman  Emperor  and  the  Goths.  His  services  in  this 
respect  were  recognised  with  equal  readiness  by  both  sides.  He 
gained  the  increased  confidence  of  both,  and  thus  also  acquired  an 
additional  influence  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ. 

The  peaceful  prosecution  of  his  missionary  work  in  Dacia  was  at 
length  terminated.  The  Gospel  wliich  he  and  his  associates  had 
preached  did  not  win  the  assent  of  all  who  heard  it.  Many  of  them 
preferred  to  remain  in  heathen  darkness,  and  were  wroth  with  those 
of  their  countrymen  who  had  abandoned  their  traditional  ceremonies. 
The  toleration  which  had  been  for  a  time  displayed  gave  place  to  a^ 
spirit  of  fierce  vindictiveness,  and  there  arose  a  deadOiy  persecution. 
The  chieftains  as  well  as  the  people  were  divided  by  religion  and 
political  interest  Athanaric,  the  most  powerful  of  their  chiefs,  wa& 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Bomans,  and  haughtily  rejected  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  "  The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by  the 
persecution  he  excited.  A  wagon,  bearing  aloft  the  shapeless  image  of 
Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  camp;  and  the  rebels  who  refused  to  worship  the  God 
of  their  fathers  were  immediately  burnt  with  their  tents  and  families."^ 
Ulphilas  was  expelled  from  his  native  place — hk  diocese — and  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  with  a  number  of  his  followers  in  Lower  Moesia. 

Here  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the  matter : — 

*'  After  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  many  servants  and  handmaidens 
of  Christ,  the  most  holy  and  blessed  Ulphilas  was  driven  together 
with  a  multitude  of  confessors  from  Varbaricum,  the  land  of  the 
barbarians,  and  honourably  entertained  by  the  then  reigning  Emperap,. 
Constantius,  of  blessed  memory:  so  that  as  God,  by  die  naadef  Mioses, 
delivered  His  people  from  the  violence  of  Pharoah  and  ttie  Egyptians 
and  made  them  pass  through  the  Bed  Sea,  even  so  by  means  or 
Ulphilas,  did  God  set  free  tne  confessors  of  His  KtAy  Son  from  the 
Varbaric  land,  and  caused  them  te  cross  over  the  Danube  and  serve 
Him  upon  the  mountains  like  His  saints  of  old." 

Ulphilas  and  his  band  of  fellow-Christians  settled  in  Lower  Moesia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Haemus,  and  were  known  as  the  Gotiii-Minores,  or 
Little  Goths.  They  were  hospitably  received  by  their  fellow- 
Chiistians  of  the  Empire,  and  entered  upon  a  short  season  of  prosperity. 

The  political  relatbns  of  the  world  were  at  that  moment  in  aa 
unsettled  and  precarious  state.  Even  in  the  Empire,  Christianity 
was  not  free  from  the  risk  of  persecution,  while  there  were  wars  andL 
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levolation?  along  the  banks  of  ibe  Lower  Danube.  Athanaric  con- 
tinned  his  policy  of  defiance,  and  the  Christian  roartyrology  received 
name  after  name  from  the  Gothic  population.  Frightful  holocausts 
irere  offered,  and  all  Christians  who  refos^  to  worship  the  national 
Ood  were  thrown  into  the  fire. 

While  this  persecution  was  raging  the  Grothic  tribes  were  overrun 
\fj  the  Huns — a  race  as  fierce  as  their  own.  The  Ostro-Goths  of 
Luthuania  were  destroyed,  and  at  length  the  Visigoths  were  attacked. 
Athanaric  fied,  and  found  refuge  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The 
bulk  of  his  people,  under  the  guidance  of  his  rival  Fritigem,  turned 
towards  the  Empire,  and  joined  their  brethren  in  Moesia,  where  they 
were  at  first  cordially  welcomed.  So  vast,  however,  did  the  number 
of  the  immigrants  become  that  the  scene  was  one  of  terrible  disorder. 
Famine  thinned  their  ranks ;  women  and  children  were  sold  into 
slavery;  despair  drove  the  Goths  to  revolt;  war  broke  out;  the 
Boman  arms  suffered  defeat,  especially  at  Adrianople,  where  the 
emperor  Yalens  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  cottage  in  which  he  had 
sought  refuga  Gratian,  who  succeeded  him  as  emperor  of  the  East, 
willingly  made  terms  with  his  rude  foemen,  enlisted  their  leaders  in 
his  army,  and  employed  their  forces  as  auxiliaries  in  the  defence  of 
the  empira 

During  all  these  commotions  we  naturally  hear  little  of  XTlplulas ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was,  while  deeply  interested  in 
the  political  events  and  complications  of  the  time,  earnestly  prose- 
cuting his  Christian  labours.  He  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  388,  when  the  orthodox  creed  was 
re-affirmed,  and  Arianism  finally  rejected  as  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
But  though  he  was  summoned  to  the  council,  Ulphilas  did  not 
attend  it.  Before  it  assembled  his  work  on  earth  was  closed,  and 
Gk)d  called  him  to  his  rest  and  reward.  His  death  was  lamented  by 
men  of  all  parties,  who  vied  with  ope  another  in:  doing  honour  to  a 
saint  and  a  hero,  whose  life^-pass^d'  amid  theological  and  political 
strifes,  amid  wars  and  revolutions — ^had  commanded  universal  respect, 
az|d  had  been  devotpd  to  what  must  ever  be  dcenied  the  best  and 
hijghes^  interests  of  mankind. 

That  Ulphilas  was  an  Arian,  and  an  Arian  from  sincere  conviction, 
there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt.  The  efforts  of  orthodox  historians 
to  explain  away  this  fact  are  utterly  unsuccessful.  He  did  not,  we 
imagine,  subscribe  to  the  Arian  formula  through  ''  inadvertence,"  nor 
was  he  perverted  to  heterodoxy  in  his  old  age  by  the  juggling  of  a 
fiJse  tesu^her.  He  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  affected  by  various 
external  influences,  both  imperial  and  ecclesiastical,  hostile  to  the 
Nicene  Creed ;  but,  so  far  a$  we  can  form  a  definite  judgment,  he  con- 
scientiously adhered  to  the  Arian  tenet  more  or  less  firmly  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  life.  The  probability  is  that  he  was  not  addicted 
to  the  study  of  metaphysical  problems,  but  limited  his  attention  to 
i    ose  great  moral  and  spiritual  principles  of  the  Gospel  which  he  felt 
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to  be  of  the  fint  importance  for  the  x^generation  of  his  rade  oonntiy- 
men.  Our  snbtle  theological  distinctioxis  are  not  certainly  to  be  set 
iiside  as  mere  qidbbles.  Indifferentism  is  not  the  h^hest  attitude  of 
tiie  human  intellect,  nor  is  the  s^stemisation  of  our  thought  and 
belief  to  be  depreciated.  But  in  missionary  labours,  such  as  occupied 
die  lai^est  share  of  the  active  life  of  Ulphilas,  these  matters  neces- 
sarily fall  into  the  background,  and  that  which  all  sincere  Christians 
regard  as  the  essence  of  the  (Gospel  is  less  dependent  upon  them  than 
in  the  eagerness  and  heat  of  our  controveisies  we  are  apt  to  think. 

The  work  by  which  Ulphilas  is  most  widely  remembered,  however, 
is  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  mind  must  have  been  early 
directed  to  Uus  work,  and  its  accomplishment  would  occupy  many 
years.  He  was  at  the  outset  confronted  by  a  difficulty  which  some 
of  our  own  missionaries  have  had  to  face.  He  had  to  compose  an 
alphabet  In  the  twenty-four  letteis  which  he  invented  were  ^ur 
expressing  sounds  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation, 
one  of  which  was  W,  and  another  Th  as  in  Thou.  How  fS&r 
Ulphilas  derived  the  idea  of  his  work  from  observation  and  the 
experience  of  others,  we  cannot  say.  But  the  attempts  of  Westein 
to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  of  the  invention  are  as  futile  as  they  are 
unworthy.  There  is  no  reason  for  disputing  the  assertion  of  the 
historian  Socrates : — ^"  Ulphilas  discovered  the  Gothic  letters,  and  by 
his  translation  of  the  Divine  Scriptures  enabled  the  barbarian  to 
learn  the  oracles  of  God.^'  This  testimony  is  endorsed  by  Kiebuhr, 
Max  MtQler,  and  the  majority  of  competent  philologists.  In  his 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ulphilas  purposely  left  out  the 
Books  of  the  Kings,  lest  the  perusal  of  them  should  tend  to  inflame 
the  fierce  and  sanguinaiy  spirit  of  a  race  already  too  prone  to  war, 
and  intensify  the  passions,  which  it  was  his  aim  to  caluL 

For  several  centuries  this  ''sacred  and  national  work"  accompanied 
the  Goths  in  all  their  migrations.  But  after  the  ninth  century  all 
traces  of  it  were  lost,  and  nothing  was  known  of  its  character  save 
what  could  be  learned  from  ecclesiastical  historians.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  manuscript  was  discovered 
by  Morillon  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden,  on  the  Ruhr, 
in  Westphalia.  From  thence  it  was  removed  to  Prague,  where  it 
remained  till  1648,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  and  sent 
among  the  spoils  to  Stockholm.  At  least  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  Codex  Argenteus  at  Stockholm  is  the  same  MS.  as  Morillon 
had  seen  at  Werden.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  four 
gospels,  and  many  of  the  chasms  can  be  supplied  from  MSS.  of  a 
later  date.  It  has  been  splendidly  bound  and  placed  in  the  library 
of  Upsal.  The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum  that  once  was  puiple,  in 
silver  letters,  except  at  the  beginning  of  sections,  where  the  letters 
are  golden. 

In  1762  Knittel  edited  from  a  Wolfenbuttel  palimpsest  portions 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  in  Grothic,  in  which  the  latm  stood 
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side  by  side  with  the  version  of  Ulphilas.  Still  further  discoveries 
were  made  in  1817.  *'  When  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 
of  which  he  was  at  that  time  librarian,  he  noticed  traces  of  some 
Gothic  writing  under  that  of  one  of  the  Codices.  This  was  found  to 
be  part  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  making  further 
examination,  four  other  palimpsests  were  found,  which  contained 
portions  of  the  Gothic  version.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  con- 
junction with  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  and  their  labours 
resulted  in  the  recovery,  besides  a  few  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  some 
parts  of  the  gospels." 

Of  the  philological  importance  of  this  version  of  Ulphilas,  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  is  almost  exclusively  through  it  that  the  fine 
stnicture  of  the  Gothic  dialect  has  became  known  to  us,  aad  in  it 
we  may  trace  the  sources  of  our  own  language.  It  would  perhaps  be 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  Moeso-Gothic  is  the  parent  of  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  but  they  are  all  closely  allied  to  it,  and  may  be  derived  from 
it.  But  whatever  be  the  relationship,  the  value  of  this  ancient 
version  is  evident,  and  scholars  of  every  class  will  for  the  most 
part  endorse  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  with  whose  words  we 
conclude : — 

"As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic  language,  the  version  of 
Ulphilas  possesses  great  interest;  as  a  version  the  use  of  which  was 
one  extended  widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a  monument  of  the  Chris- 
tianisation  of  the  Goths,  and  as  a  version  known  to  have  been  made 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has 
its  value  in  Textual  Criticism,  being  thus  a  witness  to  the  readings 
which  were  current  in  that  aga  In  certain  points  it  has  been 
thought  that  there  is  some  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Latin ;  and 
this  has  been  regarded  as  confirmed  by  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  Codex  ArgerUeus,  being  that  of  the  old  Latin  MSS.,  Matthpw, 
John,  Luke,  Mark.  But  if  the  peculiarities  pointed  out  were 
borrowed  in  the  Gothic  from  the  Latin,  they  must  be  considered 
rather  as  exceptional  points,  and  not  such  as  affect  the  general 
texture  of  the  version,  for  its  Greek  origin  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
This  is  certain  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  constructions 
and  the  forms  of  the  compound  words  are  imitated.  The  very 
mistakes  of  rendering  are  proofs  of  Greek  and  not  Latin  origin.  The 
marks  of  conformity  to  the  Latin  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
version  in  the  case  of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  during  the  rule  in  that 
land  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns.  The  Wolfenbiittel  palmipsest  has 
Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Grothic. 

**  The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made  must  in  many 
respects  have  been  what  was  termed  the  transition  text  of  the  fourth 
century,  another  witness  to  which  is  the  revised  form  of  the  old 
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Latm  STich  as  is  found  in  the  Codex  BrLdanns  (this  revisi<m  being  in 
&ct  the  liaJUC), 

"  In  all  cases  in  which  the  readings  of  the  Gothic  confirm  those  of 
flic  most  ancient  anthorities,  the  nnited  testimony  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  especial  weight." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  Ulphilas  never  allowed  his 
doctrinal  bias  to  influence  his  translation.  According  to  Canon 
Westcott  his  Bible  contains  no  trace  of  his  Aiian  beliefr,  whUe  Dr. 
Tregelles  asserts  that  the  only  trace  of  it  is  in  PhiL  ii.  6.  And  in 
reference  to  a  point  which  is  of  some  moment  to  ourselves^  it  may  be 
remarked  that  he  renders  the  Greek  ffairri^to  by  a  Gothic  word 
daufjan,  the  meaning  of  which,  as  all  scholars  allow^  is  to  immerse. 
The  testimony  of  this  ancient  version  is  decidedly  in  our  favour. 


LAWRENCE    SPOONER: 

A  NONCONFORMIST  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


SOME  time  ago  I  met  with  a  very  interesting  little  book,  entitled 
''An  abstract  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  with   several 
eminent  Christians,  in  their  conversion  and  sufferings,  taken  from 
authentic  manuscripts,  and  published  for  the  comfort  and  establish- 
ment   of  serious    minds.      By    Samuel  James.      Fourth    edition. 
London,  1774." 

The  first  part  contains  an  account  of  the  conversion  and  trials  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Spooner,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  prolonged  and 
painful  experience  ere  he  found  pardon  and  peace  through  faith  in 
Christ.  He  was  bom  at  Curborrow,  near  Lichfield,  where  he  lived 
and  died  as  an  eminent  Baptist  minister. 

Mr.  James  was  the  much-respected  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Hitchin,  and  the  grandson  of  Lawrence  Spooner.    He  tells  us  that 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  Mr.  Spooner  is  <irawn  from  that 
^;gentIeman's  own  maniiscript 

*'  It  was  my  mercy,"  says  Mr.  Spooner,  "  to  be  born  of  Christian 
parents,  who  not  only  professed  the  form,  but  felt  the  power,  of 
godliness.  My  reverend-  father  gave  me  the  best  instructions,  but 
my  parents  dying  when  I  was  very  young,  I  was  left  to  the  care  of 
some  Christian  friends,  who  greatly  valued  me  for  my  father's  sake,  J 
being  his  only  son." 

These  advantages  were  not,  however,  improved.  He  was  careless 
about  his  soul,  fell  into  bad  company,  be(»me  adicted  to  drinking 
and  other  excesses,  to  the  great  grief  and  concern  df  those  w4io  Inul'tSie 
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oversiglit  of  him.  One  thing  espedally  waa  a  source  of  great  distress 
to  himself^  his  tempting  a  poor,  harmless,  inoffensive  man  to  drink 
to  excess.  After  the  death  of  the  man,  the  recollection  of  this  evil  deed 
pierced  and  cent  his  hearty  and  oocasioned  a  sorrow  which  he  speaks 
of  as  one  that  would  ''  follow  him  to  his  grave/'  He  continued  in  this 
course  of  sin  for  years,  so  that  some  of  his  fdends  ceased  to  pray  for 
him,  *^  particularly  one  good  woman,  who,  after  conversing  in  a  very 
serious,  solemn  manner  with  mc,  said  she  had  left  off  mentioning  me 
at  a  Throne  of  Grace."  This  striking  fact  affected  him  very  deeply, 
though  as  yet  he  had  no  desire  to  pray  for  himselfl  But  he  could 
not  shake  off  deep  convictions  of  sin.  He  was  oppressed  with  a 
secret  dread  of  Divine  wrath,  which  led  to  prayer  and  making  pro- 
mises of  forsaking  his  evil  companions,  and  leading  a  new  life. 
These  impressions  soon  wore  off,  and  he  became  worse  than  ever. 
But  the  turning  point  was  at  hand,  and  his  own  narrative  will  show 
how  he  was  brought  to  it. 

''  Being  invited  by  two  friends  to  go  with  them  to  see  some  godly 
men,  at  ^at  time  in  piison  for  conscience  sake,  at  length.  I  consented. 
The  moniing  they  set  out  they  sent  for  me,  but  as  the  weather  was 
wet,  and  being  willing  to  make  excuses,  I  declined  the  journey. 
Soon  after  they  were  gone  I  felt  great  remorse.  .  .  .  Sure  I  shall 
be  condemned  at  the  last  great  day,  because  I  refuse  to  visit  prisoners 
who  are  confined  for  Jesus'  sake.  This  conviction  wrought  so  power- 
fully that  I  immediately  took  my  horse  and  followed  them.  I  no 
sooner  entered  the  prison  but  I  was  much  affected  with  seeing  these 
servants  of  the  Lord,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  refrain  tears,  though 
I  would  fain  have  concealed  them.  They  soon  beheld  it  with  joy, 
and  the  conversation  of  one  of  them  especially  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind." 

Thfi  person  here  particularly  referred  to  was  Mr.  Pardee,  a  useful 
minister  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  afterwards  wrote  many  affec- 
tionate letters  to  Mr.  Spooner,  which  were  greasy  blessed  to  his 
further  conviction  and  establishment  in  the  truth.  This  occurred 
some  time  in  1675.  The  concern  about  his  salvation  increased.  He 
now  loved  to  be  alone,  and  spent  parts  of  many  nights  in  fervent 
prayer,  eacnestly  desiring  to  see  more  and  more  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
to  be  led  to  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  the  Saviour.  He  felt  deeply 
those  wondrous  words  of  Uie  prophet  Isaiah^  '^  I  am  sought  of  them 
that  asked  not  for  me,  I  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not"  Now 
there  sprung  up  love  for  the  company  of  godly  people,  whose 
conversation  was  formerly  disliked,  but  now  was  sweet  and  delightful 
to  his  souL  He  was  soon  called  to  suffer  persecution.  His  wicked 
eompaQiona.  assaulted  him  with  great  violence,  striving,  with  all  their 
might,  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  Lord  and  His  people.  His  inbred 
cocmptioaa  seemed  to  cage  more  than  ever ;  and  Satan  set  upon  him 
with  no^  small  fury,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  prevail.  But  he  ulti- 
mately found  deUveranoe  and  peace,  and  his  description  of  the  change 
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is  very  touching : — "  At  length,  He  who  loves  to  pity  souls  had  pity 
on  me.  The  Lord  heard  my  voice,  and  my  cry  came  up  before  Him. 
My  fears  were  quickly  turned  into  faith,  my  despair  into  hope, 
and  my  darkness  into  light.  My  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy, 
my  pain  into  ease,  my  bondage  into  liberty,  and  my  storm 
into  a  sweet  calm.  In  short,  my  fetters  were  all  knocked  off,  my 
wounds  were  healed  by  the  balm  of  the  Covenant,  my  filthy  garments 
were  taken  away,  and  there  was  given  to  me  a  change  of  raiment 
Now  was  my  head  lifted  up  above  all  mine  enemies,  my  heart  was 
filled  with  gladness,  and  a  new  song  was  piU  into  my  numth" 

Under  the  influences  of  these  feelings,  he  joined  the  Church,  and 
so  rich  were  his  entertainments  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  so 
ravishing  was  the  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a  new  world.  Old  things  had  passed  away,  and  all 
things  were  become  neio.  He  subsequently  passed,  as  newly-converted 
persons  often  do,  into  the  "Valley  of  Humiliation,'*  and  was 
distressed  by  blasphemous  thoughts — with  doubts  of  the  Saviour's 
love-^by  spiritual  pride — with  atheistic  notions  as  to  the  existence  of 
God — a  conflict  which  lasted  a  whole  year,  that  he  seemed  "  like  a 
person  falling  into  an  overwhelming  distraction ;  and  such  a  sense  of 
sin  and  dread  of  the  terrible  majesty  of  an  angry  God  followed,  that 
he  feared  Divine  justice  would  strike  him  dead.''  He  wrestled  on  in 
prayer,  "  till  at  length  hope  sprang  up  again,  his  spirit  revived,  the 
clouds  broke,  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness 
arose  upon  his  spirit,  with  healing  beams  beneath  His  win^s.  As  we 
shall  see  by-and-bye,  this  protracted  struggle,  and  prolonged  agony  of 
alternate  doubt  and  fear — of  hope  and  trust— were  eminently  sanctified ; 
and  became  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  many  and  severe  persecutions 
which  he  subsequently  had  to  endure. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  unite  in  fellowship  with  the  Christian 
friends  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  first  meeting  of  which 
he  speaks  was  held  at  his  own  house,  Oct.  1st,  1683,  when  many 
belonging  to  oth%(  societies  united  in  the  service.  While  the  minister, 
who  had  come  many  miles  to  preach  to  them,  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  two  informers  came  in,  and,  after  being  silent  for  awhUe,  one 
of  them  began  to  speak  loudly,  and  to  disturb  the  assembly.  Mr. 
Spooner  went  and  remonstrated  with  them,  intimating  that  if  anything 
was  done  contrary  to  law,  "  they  knew  what  advantage  they  had 
against  house  or  hearers." 

"  They  told  me  they  wondered  I  would  keep  such  unlawful  assemblies 
at  my  house.  I  replied  I  was  not  careful  to  answer  in  that  matter, 
having  rules  for  our  practice  long  before  these  laws  of  the  realm  were 
made,  wishing  them  again  not  to  interrupt  the  meeting.  They  then 
desired  to  know  the  preacher's  name,  and  said  they  would  depart 
This  I  refused  ;  yet  they  withdrew  without  any  further  interruption.'* 

These  informers  went  to  a  meeting  of  justices  to  lay  their  complaint 
before  them ;  but  the  only  answer  they  received  was  that  they  might 
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come  again  when  the  other  magistrates  had  been  consulted.  Being  now 
aware  of  their  danger^  Mr.  Spooner  and  his  fiiends  set  apart  a  day 
for  fasting  and  piayer.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  two  questions 
were  debated^  whether  they  should  continue  the  meetings  at  the  usual 
places  and  keep  them  open  as  before  ;  or  whether  they  should  dispose 
of  their  goods  privately,  or,  if  God  in  His  providence  should  permit, 
suffer  them  to  be  seized?  The  conclusion  to  which  they  came  was 
worthy  of  persons  of  their  simple  piety  and  earnest  faith.  It  is  best 
told  in  their  own  words,  which  deserve  serious  consideration,  and 
which  may  perhaps  strengthen  those  whose  Nonconformity  is  of  a 
less  robust  order. 

'*  It  was  determined  to  keep  our  meetings  as  usual,  not  only  as  the 
place  was  most  commodious,  but  lest  our  seeking  privacy  should 
embolden  our  enemies.  ...  As  to  our  goods  we  determined 
nothing ;  only  these  queries  were  proposed  for  consideration — ^Whether 
those  great  and  precious  promises  made  to  such  who  suffer  for  Christ 
and  his  Gospel  are  not  beyond  any  of  God's  creatures  here  below  ?  .  . 
Whether  any  affliction  that  befalls  the  people  of  God  is  not  for  the 
trial  of  their  faith,  and  for  their  profit  ?  And  if  so,  whether  Christians 
may  not  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  ? " 

Their  subsequent  conduct  was  in  harmony  with  their  resolve ;  they 
agreed  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  keep  in  the  path  of  duty,  to 
strengthen  the  feeble-minded,  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  show  them- 
selves patient  towards  their  enemies.  Informers  went  about  trying 
to  break  up  other  meetings,  and  on  one  occasion  came  to  Mr.  Spooner's 
while  they  were  commemorating  the  sufferings  and  death  of  their 
lord.  They  rushed  into  the  assemblies  hastily,  and  began  to  speak 
what.they  pleased  ;  but  the  minister  made  no  pause ;  subsequent  silence 
awed  the  intruders,  and  the  meeting  ended  in  peace.  They  were 
disturbed  but  once  more  by  these  men,  who,  however,  seemed  ashamed 
of  themselves  when  quietly  rebuked,  and  the  meeting  continued 
without  any  further  interruption  from  them. 

Other  tactics  were  now  pursued.  Fresh  informations  were  laid 
before  the  justices,  and  warrants  were  issued  for  one  hundred  pounds 
and  lesser  sums,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of  the  people,  who 
saw  nothing  but  ruin  before  them,  unless  the  course  of  law  could  be 
stopped,  or  their  property  secured.  Some  of  the  more  timid — 
and  there  are  always  such  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
resolute — blamed  Mr.  Spooner  for  endangering  his  person  and  property 
by  continuing  to  hold  these  open  meetings,  and  chided  him  for  his 
rash  and  unreasonable  conduct.  He  "  had  enough  to  do  to  silence  the 
bold  reasonings  of  liis  own  flesh  and  blood."  Under  these  perplexing 
ciTcumstances  he  "constantly  sought  the  Lord  for  wisdom  and 
guidance  to  direct  his  affairs,"  desiring  to  take  especial  heed  of 
hasty  proceedings,  "  knowing  that  he  that  believeth  must  not,  in  ^^e5e 
■«w«,  make  haste."  He  found  such  support  and  comfort  in  Divine 
promises,  that  amidst  aU  his  sorrows  he  was  "  ever  ready  to  sing  for 
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joy."  His  berdc  conduct  is  thus  modesfly  desctibed : — ^"'When  the 
officers  came  to  execute  the  waxrant,  I  BulRued  them  to  enter  my 
house  without  the  least  opposition,  and  when  1  read  it^  I  said  that 
although  I  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  suoh  a  seizure,  yet,  forasmuch 
as  I  made  conscience  not  to  conform,  or  submit  to  t^e  laws  I  lived 
under,  I  would  quietly  hear  what  God  shotdd  permit  them  to  do.  .  . 
My  neighbours  c^so  discovered  great  concern  upon  this  occasion ;  but 
especiafly  my  wife,  poor  heart,  burst  into  tears,  to  think  that  her 
house  should  be  plundered,  and  all  her  goods  seized  and  sold  in  her 
sight.  Yet,  alter  awhile,  she  recovered  herself,  saying, '  That  if  it  wf» 
the  will  of  the  Lord  it  should  be  so,  she  desired  to  submit.' " 

How  rightly  did  Mr.  Spooner  interpret  the  command  of  Christ, 
"  Bender  unto  Gosmr  the  things  which  are  Ccesar^s,  hit  unto  God  tht 
things  which  are  God's.''  Happy  would  it  be  for  our  churches  if  all 
their  members  saw  this  precept  in  the  same  light,  and  had  the 
courage  to  obey  it.  The  goods  were  seized,  and  public  proclamation 
was  made,  that  next  market  day,  at  Lichfield,  "  all  sorts  of  cattle, 
hay,  and  household  goods,  would  be  sold  very  cheap."  And  Mrs. 
Spooner  heard  it.  When  the  day  came,  "  and  several  ill-minded 
persons  oflfei'ed  to  buy ;  as  God  would  have  it,  a  terror  soon  fell  on  the 
minds  of  most,  and  the  people  so  discouraged  one  another  that  not  a 
single  person  appeared  at  the  sale ! "  His  cattle  were  then  seized 
and  driven  to  Lichfield  Market,  but  no  man  would  buy  them.  They 
were  then  driven  to  another  market,  but  no  sale  was  effected.  Mr. 
Spooner  adds,  in  words  of  great  godly  simplicity,  "  at  last  it  pleased 
God  to  permit  the  bailifT  of  the  hundred  to  purchase  them."  Just 
the  sort  of  man  to  do  a  deed  of  which  the  people,  generally,  were 
ashamed.  The  justices  were  once  more  appealed  to,  and,  on  the  plea 
of  the  shame  and  disgrace  which  would  follow  if  the  goods  were  not 
taken  and  sold,  the  required  orders  were  given,  and  two  of  their 
minions  came,  and  demanding  the  keys,  which  Mrs.  Spooner  gave  up, 
though  with  reluctance,  they  began  to  rifle  the  house.  The  result 
was  remarkable,  and  is  best  told  in  his  own  words : — "  But  when  they 
had  got  possession  of  my  effects  they  could  not  hire  waggons  to  carry 
them  away,  though  they  proffered  double  the  price  of  carriage.  At 
last,  indeed,  they  procured  two  teams,  which  were  very  weak,  and 
the  ways  being  then  bad,  they  were  for  some  time  by  these  means 
hindered ;  then  they  importuned  a  neighbour,  who  was  no  friend 
to  Dissenters,  to  come  over  his  ground,  but  prevailed  not  Thus 
Providence  prevented  their  designs,  till  those  men,  with  whom  they 
had  agreed,  refused  to  carry  the  goods  at  any  rate  "! 

The  men  who  were  the  actors  in  these  scenes  being  thus  frustrated 
in  their  designs,  began  to  drink  very  hard  on  the  expectation  of  getting 
the  fines ;  one  of  them  boasting  that  one  hundred  pounds  would  bttf  a 
soul  Old  of  Jielt,  and  that  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king  would  be  placed  in 
Mr.  Spooner's  house.  This  same  person  began  to  decline  in  health,  and 
almost  his  last  words  were  "  God  forgive  me,  I  have  greatly  injured  those 
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/  hant  informud  agaiad^  which  trov,bk&  me  more  than  anything  I  have 
ever  dons  in  my  life,'*  This  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  produced 
such  an  impcession  of  awe^  that  none  durst  buy  any  of  Mr.  Spooner^a 
goods,  or  come  to  fetck  anything  out  of  his  house.  The  justices  now 
took  the  mattex  in  hand,  threatened  the  constable,  and  summoned 
Mr.  Spooner  before  them.  Nothing  daunted  or  disturbed  in  spirit, 
he  said  to  the  Christian  friend  who  accompanied  him,  that  "  though 
sense  could  not  see  the  Almighty  on  His  Throne,  governing  all  things, 
yet  that  faith  discerned  it"  Of  this  we  soon  had  convincing  proof ; 
for  when  the  constable  presented  the  warrant  stating  that  the  party 
summoned  was  there,  the  justices,  after  consulting  together,  replied, 
"  that  he  might  take  me  home  i^ain,  for  they  desired  not  to  see  me." 
So  I  returned  with  great  admiration,  and  the  society  expected  it 
would  be  a  night  of  sorrow,  because  on  the  morrow  I  should  be  sent 
to  prison.  But  the  Lord  made  it  a  season  of  great  comfort  and  joy. 
Not  only  were  these  persecutors  utterly  foiled,  but  their  acts  brought 
great  trouble  on  themselves.  The  chief  informer  complained  that  he 
had  lost  money ;  the  constable  was  charged  with  being  bribed  from  a 
due  execution  of  the  warrants;  and  the  justices  were  wearied  with 
two  years'  perplexity  in  this  affair.  Thus  fulfilling  the  words  of 
Scripture — In  the  net  which  they  hid,  is  their  own  foot  taken,  .  .  .  The 
wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  liands. 

Mr.  Spooner  closes  his  narrative  thus: — ^"At  last  Charles  IL 
died,  which  put  a  stop  to  sufferings  for  the  present ;  and,  although  after 
two  years  -they  were  revived,  and  I  endured  many  hard  things  for 
conscience  sake,  yet,  after  all  the  storms  were  over,  and  my  enemies 
had  done  their  utmost,  I  don't  think  I  lost  more  than  thirty  pounds, 
for  which  I  had  so  large  a  crop  of  experience  that  I  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  forgive  them,  and  do  heartily  pray  that  God  would  not  lay 
this  sin  to  their  charsfe In  short,  my  mind,  since  these  exer- 
cises, has  been  more  calm,  comfortable,  and  composed,  and  I  have  had 
Christ  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  more  constantly  in  my  heart  and  eye  than 
ever  before.  I  have  come  up  out  of  this  wilderness  leaning  upon 
Him,  who,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  still  defend  me,  and  at  last  present 
me  without  fault  before  Him,  with  exceeding  joy." 

This  lofty  idea  of  the  nobleness  of  our  principles,  and  this  heroic 
maintenance  of  them,  in  spite  of  contempt,  persecution,  and  scorn, 
were  never  more  wanted  than  in  the  present  day.  We  should  hear 
fewer  apologies  for  being  Nonconformists,  less  complaints  of  the  loss  of 
social  state  and  of  cultivated  society.  Our  young  people,  if  taught  how 
noble  ouc  principles  are — that  they  are  essential  to  true  loyalty  to  Christ 
— ^diat  au  Established  Church  contravenes  the  crown-rights  of  King 
Jesus,  would  not  so  easily  be  allured  from  our  ranks  by  the  delusive 
pretence  that  it  is  more  respectable  to  conform^  but  would  grow  up 
spiritually  healthy  and  strong.  The  progress  of  the  country 
in  prosperity  and  freedom  has  been  identical  with  the  prevalence  of 
our  principles ;  and  when  we  see  such  examples  of  their  power,  the 
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dignity  and  religious  earnstness  which  a  thorough  belief  of  them 
inspires,  as  set  forth  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  such  men  as  Laurence 
Spooner,  we  may  well  bind  them  to  our  brow  as  a  crown  of  glory, 
and  determine,  come  what  may,  that  we  will  hold  to  them  with 
a  profounder  love,  and  maintain  them  with  a  firmer  resolve  than  ever. 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  F.  T. 


SYMBOLS    OF    THE    CHURCH. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Cave. 

I.— THE  TEMPLE  AND  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 


"  Ye  also  as  lively  [livingl  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy 
priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." — 
1  Pet.  ii.  6. 


PETER  addresses  his  letter  '*  To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,"  and  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  believers 
of  the  dispersion ;  and,  if  not  wholly  to  the  believing  Jews, 
yet  in  part,  and  much  of  his  language  is  drawn  from  Jewish 
associations. 

To  these  Jews  it  was  a  great  sorrow  that  their  ancient  forms  of 
worship  had  upon  them  the  mark  of  doom.  To  them  it  was  as  if  they 
were  losing  the  glory  of  the  olden  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  enter  into  their  feeling.  Twt)  things,  at  least, 
would  help  to  make  up  their  sorrow.  Theirs  was  what  men  speak  of 
as  a  historic  religion,  and  there  is  a  conservatism  about  the  heart 
which  treasures  up  and  clings  fondly  to  that  which  is  old.  Their 
form  of  worship  had  upon  it  the  hoaiiness  of  age,  the  glory  of 
centuries.  They  could  trace  it  up  in  an  unbroken  line  to  Moses, 
and  through  him  to  Jehovah  Himself.  And  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  with  sorrow  and  misgiving  they  should  see  this  system  of  high 
birth  and  hoar  age  decaying  and  waxing  old,  and  "ready  to  vanish 
away." 

Then,  further,  men  are  attached  to  the  outward  and  visible  in 
religion.  They  find  it  easier  to  have  outward  forms  and  fixed  moulds 
in  which  to  shape  and  convey  their  faith.  Men  cling  to  a  ritual, 
and  feel  loth  to  trust  their  acts  of  worship  to  that  which  is  purely 
spiritual  and  from  within.  In  olden  times,  and  to-day,  men  cling 
to  a  temple^  and  a  priesthood,  and  a  ritual.  It  is  easier  for  them  to 
transact  their  business  with  Heaven  in  a  building  the  associations  of 
which  are    religious,  where  the  materials  and    forms  and  colours 
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which  ineet  the  eye  are  supposed  to  have  a  close  connection 
with  religion ;  it  is  easier  to  feel  that  a  member  of  a  sacred  order, 
dressed  in  religious  garb,  treading  a  sacred  enclosure,  and  using 
consecrated  vessels,  is  doing  something  for  them  to  help  to  discharge 
their  religious  obligations ;  than  to  enter  a  plain  room,  with  homely 
benches,  where  nothing  but  an  earnest  heart  leads  the  devotions,  and 
the  piety  of  the  worshippers  must  well  up  from  within.  This  purely 
spiritual  worship,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  worship  that  reaches 
the  ear  of  God,  is  further  from  men,  and  more  difficult  to  attain ; 
and  hence  they  seek  refuge  in  consecrated  buildings  and  in  consecrated 
priests. 

For  reasons  like  these  the  Jews  bewailed  the  passing  away  of  that 
grand  service  which  had  expressed  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  from 
Moses  downwards.  They  felt  it  hard  to  quit  a  religion  of  outward 
forms  and  acts,  and  flee  alone  to  the  sincere  worship  which  is  ''  in 
spirit  and  in  truth/'  unassisted  by  sacrifice,  or  priest,  or  holy  place. 
They  felt  they  were  losing  so  much.  We  can  almost  read  between  the 
lines  the  Apostle  has  penned,  a  reference  to  this  thought.  It  is  as 
though  we  could  hear  him  ask,  "  But  what  have  you  lost  ? " — "  We 
have  lost  the  Temple."  "No,  the  material  house  which  stood  on 
Mount  Zion  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  but  that  temple  which  is  going 
from  the  eye  will  stUl  exist  to  the  heart.  For  you  have  come  to 
Christ '  as  unto  a  living  stone,' '  chosen  of  God  and  precious ; '  even 
as '  it  is  ccmtained  in  the  Scripture,  behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief 
comer  stone,  elect,  precious ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  Him  shall  not 
be  confounded.'  On  this  foundation, '  ye  also  as  living  stones  are 
built  up  a  spirittud  house'  The  Temple  is  not  destroyed ;  Christ  has 
reared  it  in  another  form.  Then,  as  to  the  priesthood,  that  remains ; 
and  the  sacrifices.  The  visible,  the  material,  and  the  imperfect  are 
no  more ;  the  shadows  are  gone,  but  the  substance  is  given  in  their 
place.  For  in  this  '  spiritual  house '  ye  are  a  '  holy  priesthood  to  offer 
^ipspirUiial  saa^Jices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.'" 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  two- 
fold symbol  of  the  Temple  and  the  Priesthood. 

I.  The  Temple. — The  Temple  is  realised  in  the  Church.  Each 
individual  partaker  of  Christ  is  a  part  of  this  spiritual  building.  As 
«ach  stone,  built  in  by  the  noiseless  masonry  by  which  Solomon's 
Temple  arose,  formed  a  part  of  that  Temple ;  so  every  individual, 
fashioned  and  placed  by  the  silent  hand  of  the  new-creating  Spirit,  is 
'*  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone,"  and  becomes  a  part  of 
that  "  building  fitly  framed  together  which  groweth  unto  a  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord  "  TEph.  ii.  20,  21).  The  Church  is  a  perpetuating 
and  realising  of  the  idea  prefigured,  first,  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  then 
in  the  Temple. 

The  main  idea  of  the  Temple  was  that  it  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  unseen  (Jod.    When  God  required  the  Tabernacle  to  be  built, 
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He  said,  "  Let  them  make  Me  a  sanctnaiy.  Hud  I  mm)  dtmll  amomg 
tkemr  Of  the  HoUest  of  All,  He  said,  ''Aad  there  mil  Itmei  with  th^ 
and  /  wUl  camnMrne  with  thm  from  above  the  mesey-eeat "  (Exod. 
XXV.  8,  22).  And  again,  "  And  there  will  I  meet  toith  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  Tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  My  glory*  .  . 
And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Iszael,  and  will  be  their  Grod  " 
(Exod.  xxix.  43, 45).  These  are  the  essential  idea  and  puipoee  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  Each  was  God's  dwelling-place  upon 
earth  among  men ;  the  place  where  God  and  man  might  meet  together, 
and  man  might  worship  and  communa  There  dwelt  the  signs  of  the 
Divine  presence.  When  the  Tabernacle  was  set  up  and  furnished^ 
there  descended  upon  the  Holy  Place  the  Pillar  of  Cloud,  and  '"'the 
glory  of  the  Lord  ^ed  the  Tabernacle,"  so  that  "  Moses  was  not  able 
to  enter  into  the  tent,''  because  of  the  cloud  and  the  glorious  presence. 
So,  too,  when  Solomon's  Temple  was  completed :  "  then  tiie  house 
was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  House  of  the  Lord ;  so  that  the 
priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud :  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  House  of  God  "  (2  Chron.  v,  13,  14). 
So  that  the  Temple  became  known  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and 
men,  wishing  for  the  manifestations  of  His  glorious  presence,  learned 
to  pray,  "  0  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth." 

The  Temple  had  long  ceased  to  be  consecrated  with  these  actual 
symbols  of  God's  dwelling  there.  But  men  never  forgot  the  original 
fact,  and  the  sacred  associations  and  idea  of  the  place:  and  the 
destroying  the  Temple  seemed  like  blotting  out  God's  habitation 
from  the  earth.  Such  was  not  the  case.  The  visible  and  imperfect 
were  removed — ^the  spiritual  and  the  real  were  established.  God  was 
no  longer  to  dwell  in  "  temples  made  with  hands ;  neither  to  be 
worshipped  with  men's  hands  ;  "  but  He  was  to  have  a  temple  never- 
theless. That  temple  was  to  be  the  Church  of  His  Son,  "  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood,"  reared  by  the  Eternal  Spirit 
out  of  those  whose  hearts  He  makes  "  willing  in  the  day  of  His 
power.'* 

This  is  the  New  Testament  view  of  the  Church :  it  w  the  Temple, 
the  dwelling-place  of  God.  "  In  whom,"  says  Paul,  speaking  of  Uiat 
"  building  "  which  is  "  growing  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,"  '*  in 
whom  ye  also  are  builded  together /or  an  habitation  of  God  ihrotigh 
the  Spirit'^  Writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  in  his  first  letter, 
"  Know  you  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  divelleth  "  in  you  ?  (iii.  16) ;  and  in  his  second  letter,  "  Ye  are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God^  as  God  hath  said, '  /  loill  dwell  in  them  and 
walk  in  them ' "  (vi.  16). 

There  is  a  sanctity  and  a  dignity  given  to  the  Church — ^this  "  spiritual 
house  "  built  up  of  individual  "  living  stones."  It  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  This  applies  not  only  to  God's  one  Church,  His 
"  Holy  Church  throughout  the  world,"  but  to  every  band  of  faithfiil 
men  gathered  together  in  sympathetic  and  loving  fellowship  unto  audi 
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in  Chnsfi's  name.  Each  is  a  littie  world,  in  itielf  a  ^  Temple  of  the 
L(»d/'  There  is  a  di^)osition  to  undenate  the  dignity  of  the  Church, 
which  manifesti  itself  in  one  or  two  ways. 

(1.)  There  are  disciples  of  Christ  who  stand  aloof  from  aprofessiofi  of 
religion  and  from  fellowship  with  God^s  Church.     They  speak  of  the 
beiiij;  a  part  of  the  professed  Church  as  a  yery  small  and  very  subordi- 
nate matter.  Some  give  as  their  reason  that  the  Church  is  so  imperfect, 
and  in  it  are  certain  individuals  to  whom  they  are  averse.    The 
unreasonableness  of  their  excuse  can  never  have  occurred  to  them. 
It  amounjbs  to  this — ^the  Church  is  too  imperfect  for  them  to  lend 
to  it  their  name  and  interest,  and  for  them  to  seek  a  dwelling 
there ;  yet,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  not  despised  or  shunned 
by  God !    It  is  our  Lord's  Temple ;  surely  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being 
ours.    Some,  again,  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  fellowship  with  the 
Church.     They  have  been  heard  to  say,  **  We  can  be  Christians  and 
go  to  heaven,  and  do  our  work   without  this."     The  sel&hness  of 
this  sentiment  we  pass  by.    But  it  would  be  well  for  such  to  consider 
that  their  judgment  is  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  Christ.     Christ 
deemed'  the  Church  necessary  for  Him,  necessary  for  His  people, 
and  EQs  people  necessary  to  the  Church,  if  she  were  to  realise  her 
position,  and  do  her  work  among  men.     Who  can  have  given  us  any 
exemption,  from  this  ruling  idea  of  the  Lord  ?    Who  can  have  given 
us  liberty  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter  at  all  ?    Christ  has 
declared  the  necessity,  and  "  the  right  of  private  judgment "  on  the 
matter  is  at  an  end. 

(2.)  Another  common,  and  growing,  mode  of  depreciating  the  Church 
is  making  light  of  her  assemblies  and  services.  If  it  were  realised  that 
the  Church  when  it  meets  for  worship  is  the  temple  of  Grod,  and  its 
individual  members  are  "a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,"  they  would  deem  it  a  sacred  duty  and  a  high  privilege 
to  go  up  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  Once-a-day  hearers 
fcom  prefer^ice  would  be  nowhere  foimd.  Those  who  say  they  can 
worship  God  as  well  at  home,  or  in  the  field,  forget  that  God  has 
given  a  special  promise  to  such  as  meet  together.  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
thmn,"  is  a  promise  which  belongs  only  to  those  who  are  ''  assembling 
themselves  together  *'  in  the  name  ci  Christ.  It  surely  means  that 
whUe  He  will  never  forsake  any  sincere  worshipper,  and  will  always 
visit  those  who  cannot  come  to  the  assembly,  yet  in  a  special  and 
fuller  sense  will  He  be  present  where  men  are  gathered  together — 
drawn  by  the  power  of  a  common  love  to  Him,  and  impelled  by 
the  force  of  a  common  need  which  in  Him  they  seek  to  have 
supplied. 

n.  Then,  moving  from  the  building  itself,  the  Apostle  assigns  to 
us  auother  part,  that  of  the  Priesthood.  While  as  yet  the  Temple 
was  standing,  this  was  an  office   belonging  to  an  order  of    men 
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specially  set  apart  and  consecrated  unto  it;  an  office,  moreover, 
which  was  fenced  and  jealously  guarded  irom  all  others  besides. 
When  Korah  and  his  companions  wanted  to  level  down  the  priest- 
hood, saying,  "  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congre- 
gation are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them/' 
their  sedition  was  visited  by  the  swift  anger  of  the  Lord  (Numb,  xvi)  ; 
and  when  XJzziah,  the  king,  invaded  the  sanctuary  and  took  up 
a  censer  to  do  the  work  of  a  priest,  not  only  did  the  priests  rebuke 
and  expel  him,  but  his  trespass  was  punished  by  the  leprosy  which 
fastened  on  him  from  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 21).  But  now 
this  special  order  has  ceased  to  exist  The  rending  of  the  vail  at  the 
Lord's  death  signified  that  the  exclusiveness  of  access  to  God  was  at 
an  end,  and  now  "  boldness  '*  is  given  unto  us  "  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus."  Ye  are  '*  a  holy  priesthood,"  says 
Peter,  addressing  those  who  have  no  other  claim  to  the  position  than 
that  they  are  made  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  prerogative  of  all  believers.  No  man  has  any  right  to 
stand — no  man  can  stand — between  the  soul  and  the  living  God.  No 
man  can  be  a  priest  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  all  the  Lord's 
people  are  priests ;  and  when  he  assumes  this  position  for  himself,  he 
casts  a  slight  on  the  finished  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus — ^the  atoning  High 
Priest — and  upon  His  people,  who  are  made  by  Him  "  a  kingdom 
of  priests."  When  a  man  professes  to  ofier  sacrifice  to  God  at  an 
altar,  or  enters  the  confessional  to  hear  a  fellow-creature's  sin,  professing 
to  give,  or  to  gain,  absolution,  he  is  guilty  of  the  greatest  presumption. 
He  presumes  to  be  what  only  Christ  can  be  to  them.  Who,  "  by  His 
one  offering,  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,"  so  that 
"  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin  "  ;  and  Who  is  "  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  imto  God  by  Him,"  without  the  intervention 
of  another,  ''  seeing  that  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them." 

Let  not,  however,  our  relation  to  the  priesthood  extend  to  nothing 
more  than  clamouring  for  its  rights,  and  defending  it  against  the  usur- 
pations of  others.    Priesthood  means  service.    Part  of  that  service  in 
olden  time  was  the  presenting  of  sacrifices  and  offerings.    There  was 
the  burnt  offering.      The  lamb,  morning  and  evening,  was  slain,  and 
burnt  upon  the  altar :  the  people  thus  signifying  they  had  forfeited 
their  all  to  God.     That  burning  victim  was  in  their  stead,  and  their 
lives  were  spared  through  the  substitution  of  that,  to  be  a  perpetual 
offering  to  the  Lord,    ^d  there  was  the  meat-offering,  when  the  bread 
and  the  first-fruits — the  result  of  the  people's  labour,  and  the  means 
of  their  support — were  offered  to  God.    These  were  the  types ;  and 
they  are  gone.      But  the  fulfilment  of  them  in  spirit  is  still  binding. 
Ye  are  a  "  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spirihial  sacrifices."      We  stiU 
fiin.     Our  language  must  be,  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  eke  would 
we  give  it ;  Thou  deUghtest  not  in    burnt-offering."     But  we  must 
remember  that ''  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  cuid 
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a  contrite  spirit  He  will  not  despise."  *'  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our 
sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness."  Bumt-ofFerings  are  of  no  avail ;  we  must 
give  ourselves.  The  substitution  of  no  lamb  we  can  rear  or  purchase 
will  suffice,  we  must  give  ourselves  away.  "  I  beseech  you,"  says 
Paul,  "  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies,  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service." 
For  a  meat-offering  we  must  consecrate  our  substance,  bringing  an 
offering  and  coming  into  His  courts,  not  forgetting  the  oft-repeated 
injunction,  ''And  noue  shall  appear  before  Me  empty." 

The  priesthood  is  nothing  without  the  service,  and  the  service  is  of 
no  avail  standing  alone.  We  are  not  high  priests,  only  priests.  We 
can  only  minister  in  the  outer  part  of  the  sanctuary.  Into  "  the  holiest 
of  all  ^  not  even  priests  could  enter  but  the  high  priest  alone,  and  not 
without  blood.  Priests  must  be  represented  before  the  Mercy- 
throne  by  high  priests.  So  we  have  not  yet  access  within  the  vail. 
As  a  holy  priesthood  our  "spiritual  sacrifices"  must  be  made"  accept- 
able to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  But  the  time  will  come  when,  having 
served  in  this  outer  sanctuary,  we  shall  serve  within  the  vail ;  when  that 
which  was  prefigured  by  the  TabemaclCy  by  the  Temple,  and  is  now 
by  the  Church,  has  become  a  reality,  when  the  "  great  voice  out  of 
heaven  "  is  heard  saying,  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His  people,  and  God 
Himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be  their  Gk>d ; "  and  we  take  up  the 
strain,  ascribing  to  Him  who  "  hath  made  us  a  kingdom  of  priests 
unto  Grod  and  His  Father,  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

Kingsbridge. 


ON    SITTING   STILL. 
By  the  Author  of  "A  Saviour  for  Childrbn." 


"  Why  do  we  sit  still  ? "— Jjbrkmiah  viiL  14. 

WHAT  a  short  text !  And  what  nice  little  words !  "  Why— do 
we — sit — still  ? "  You  can  easily  remember  that ;  and  you 
will  not  forget  that  it  is  all  about  sitting  still.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  sit  still  ?  It  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  that  a  child  has  to 
learn.  And  it  is  so  hard.  Look  at  a  little  boy.  He  is  trying  to  sit 
still,  but  he  doesn't  keep  his  feet  stilL  What  a  noise  some  children 
make  with  their  feet !    It's  hard  work  for  a  child  to  sit  and  keep  hia 
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feet  stilL  He  must  try  to  do  it !  Trying  vnH  soon  make  a  hard 
thing  quite  easy.  Then,  there  is  another.  He  wants  to  be  a  good 
boy  and  to  sit  still.  He  can  keep  his  feet  still,  but  he  finds  it  voy 
hard  work  to  keep  his  hands  stilL  He  would  l^e  to  touch,  first  this 
thing  and  then  that.  If  he  is  near  a  door,  he  wants  to  opeu  it,  and 
then  to  shut  it.  If  tiiere  is  a  book  near  hhn,  he  will  pick  it  up ;  and 
then  lay  it  down ;  and,  perhaps,  drop  it  Some  children  maJke  a 
great  noise  with  their  hands.  I  dare  say  you  find  it  hard  work  to 
sit  and  keep  your  hands  stilL  But  try.  '^  Trying  "  will  soon  make 
it  easy. 

It  mustn't  be  supposed,  however,  that  little  boys  make  all  the 
noise.  There  is  a  Uttle  girL  She  can  keep  her  feet  still,  and  her 
hands  still,  but  she  finds  it  very  hard  to  keep  her  tongue  stilL  She 
has  been  told  tliat  she  mustn't  t^k  at  church,  and  she  has  promiaed 
that  she  won't ;  but,  alas  !  the  little  member  is  very  unruly.  What  a 
noise  some  children  make  with  their  tongues  !  There  is,  sometimeB, 
too  much  whispering  and  talking  in  the  house  of  God  among 
young  peo{de  who  ought  to  know  better.  They  know — ^the  youngest 
of  them  know — ^what  it  is  to  sit  still.  They  must  keep  their  feet  still ; 
and  their  hands  still ;  and  their  tongues  stilL 

Some  sermons  are  about  things  which  children — little  children — do 
not  understand ;  but  it  isn't  so  with  this.  The  text  is  about  sittii^ 
still.  And  I  want  you  all  to  think  of  it  Some  of  you  are  learning 
to  sit  still.  Some,  I  am  a&aid,  too  often  forget  this  simple  lesson 
which  they  were  taught  when  they  came  to  school  or  to  church  for 
the  first  time;  and  it  may  be  well  for  them,  as  for  those  who  are 
younger,  to  listen  to  what  is  said  to-day  on  sitting  still. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  I  knew  a  little  boy.  He  was  about  six 
years  old,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  sitting,  during  Divine  service,  by 
the  side  of  a  very  old  woman,  in  the  gallery.  Was  she  his  grand- 
mother ?  No.  Why  then  did  he  like  so  much  to  sit  with  her  ?  I'U 
tell  you.  She  used,  sometimes,  to  give  him  "  a  sweet."  A  naughty 
thing,  of  course,  for  an  old  lady  to  do  at  church  !  But  worse  than 
that ;  this  same  old  woman  was  in  the  habit  of  swaying  her  body 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  old  people  do  sometimes ;  and  the  child 
at  her  side  having,  like  others  of  his  age,  a  native  talent  for  imitation, 
began  to  do  the  same,  which  brought  him,  I  am  sony  to  say,  into  sad 
disgrace ;  for  he  was  charged  with  "  not  sitting  still."  And  it  was  all 
through  that  kind  old  woman,  by  whose  side,  however,  he  was  never 
permitted  to  sit  again.  I  dare  say  the  grown-up  people  would  like  to 
know  Ae  name  ^  the  little  boy ;  but  I  mustn't  teU.  I  will  whisper 
something  to  them  if  they  will  listen.  And  I  don't  mind  if  the  boys 
and  girls  hear  it  Parents,  teachers,  and  even  the  aged  should,  by 
their  siople,  dervout^  and  quiet  conduct,  show  young  children  how  to 
behave  in  the  house  of  Qod,  remembering  tlmt  little  folk  are  great 
imitators;  and  if  we  tett  them  to  "sit  still," ^  donot^'ait  stiU" 
ourselves,  what  we  say  will  be  unheeded,  wMe  our  example  will  be 
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faithfully  copied.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  about  this,  but  there  isu't  time 
to-day.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  children^  and  some  little  ones  to 
iffhom  I  want  to  talk.  Let  me  ask  them  a  question.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  say  the  A,  B,  C,  backwards  ?  I  have  known  some  children  who 
coiild  run  on  so  fast :  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  and 
yet  they  could  not  tell  quite  all  their  letters.  Hence  it  has  been 
needful,  to  b^iu  at  Z  and  to  go  back  to  A.  Well,  that  is  the  way  I 
am  now  going  to  read  the  text,  because  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  tliat 
every  word  of  it  is  understood  by  the  youngest  child. 

There  is,  now,  first  of  all,  the  little  word  "  still."  I  want  you  to 
think  of  what  it  means  here.  And  you  can,  if  you  like,  show  me  the 
meaninj?  of  it  How  can  you  do  that  ?  Try.  There  mustn't  be  any 
noise  of  feet,  nor  of  hands,  nor  of  tongues.  I  will  cease  speaking  for 
a  few  seconds,  that  I  may  find  out  whether  you  are  doing  all  you  can 

to  show  me  what  is  meant  by  this  word  "  stilL" Yes  !  that's 

the  meaning.     Why,  I  can  hear  the  clock  tick  ! 

Ahy  there  now,  what  do  I  hear  ?  a  whisper.  Somebody  is  making  a 
noise.  I  shall  have  to  take  the  next  little  word,  and  say : ''  Sit  still ! " 
You  have  often  heard  these  two  words,  haven't  you  ?  and  you  know 
what  they  mean.  One  day  I  was  in  a  school,  where  I  heard  them 
repeated  so  many  times  that  I  began  to  wonder  whether  the  children 
understood  them.  "  Sit  still ! "  "  Sit  still !"  "  Sit  still ! "  said  the  teacher : 
but  they  didn't  *'  sit  Mil.'*  Did  they  know  what  was  meant  ?  Oh, 
yes,  they  know  well  enough.  Somebody  says,  **  Perhaps  they  wanted 
to  show  how  naughty  they  could  be."  No,  no,  I  won't  have  that  said 
of  them,  poor  dears.  It  was  because  it  was  such  hard  work  to  sit 
still,  and  they  so  soon  got  tired  of  it. 

"Such  hard  work,"  says  an  old  man,  "  to  sit  still  ? "  Yes,  very,  for 
little  children.  "  Well,"  he  says,  **  it  may  be  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
not  for  grovni-up  people."  It  is  tliough,  sometimes.  God  has  to 
speak  to  His  children  again  and  again  before  they  obey  Him.  He  says 
to  them, "  Be  still."  And  they  try.  Bat  they  soon  get  impatient,  and 
b^Q  to  think  that  they  must  speak,  or  move,  or  do  something. 
Again,  He  says,  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God. '  That  is,  "  obey 
me."    And  they  try  again,  but  it's  hard  work. 

There  is  a  wonderful  story  in  the  Bible.  I  dare  say  you  have  read 
it  It's  all  about  the  children  of  Israel  leaving  Egypt  for  the  beautiful 
country  which  God  had  promised  to  give  them.  And  you  know  how 
a  cruel  king — Pharoah — came  oat  after  them,  with  all  his  host, 
intending  to  kill  them,  or  to  take  them  back  again  into  slavery.  But 
vhat  I  want  to  tell  you  is  this :  just  when  he  was  coming  olose  behind 
them,  and  they  all  wanted  to  go  on  as  fast  as  fast,  to  get  out  of  his 
^ay,  Moses  said, ''  Stand  stilL"  Wasn't  that  a  hand  thing  to  do  ?  I 
should  think  it  was  indeed.  There  is  no  haxder  work  to  be  done 
^der  the  sun  by  'men  and  women  tlum  to  '^  stand  still "  when  they 
'^nt  to  go  on.  And  it  is  quite  as  hard  for  boys  and  gixls  to  "  sit  still " 
^hen  they  want  to  talk,  staoidy  run,  jump,  or  play.    But,  then^ 
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it's  a  thing  that  must  be  done  sometimes ;  and  he  is  a  brave  boy  who 
tries  to  do  it. 

Suppose,  now,  we  take  the  next  little  word.  "  We"  sit  stilL 
It  isn't  "  I,"  nor  "  you,"  nor  "  they  " ;  no,  but,  "  We  "  sit;still.  This 
is  a  good  thing  for  young  people  to  unite  in.  Although  it  is  hard,  very 
hard,  for  one,  it  can  be  more  easily  done  when  you  all  try  together. 
How  many  will  this  tiny  word  "  we "  stand  for  ?  A  little  boy  is 
thinking  that  it  means  two.  And,  looking  at  his  own  little  brother  or 
sister,  he  says,  "  we  sit  still ;  — us  two ;  that's  what  I  think  it  means/' 
But  I  hope  there  is  room  in  this  word  of  two  letters  for  more  than 
two  little  folk.  Tt  will  stand  for  the  largest  class  in  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  nay,  for  all  the  young  people  here  to-day,  if  they  will  only 
let  it.  Shall  we  put  such  a  meaning  into  it  ?  Shall  it  stand  for  so 
many  ?  And  mustn't  one  be  left  out  ?  If  you  are  left  out  it  is  your  own 
fault.  Perhaps  I  had  better  pass  on  to  the  next  little  word.  "  Do  " 
we  sit  still  ?  There  now,  that's  a  question.  What  answer  can  be 
given — '*  Yes,"  or  "  No  "  ?  Perhaps  you  cannot  say  "  Yes  " ;  and  yet 
you  do  not  like  to  say  "  No."  What,  then,  can  you  say  ?  I  fancy  I 
can  hear  a  stern-looking  old  man  saying,  "  Children  must  say  '  yes '  or 
'  no,'  what  else  can  they  say  ? "  Well,  sir,  they  must  always  try  to 
say  just  what  is  true.  One  Sunday  morning,  on  going  home  from 
Divine  service,  a  gentleman  asked  his  youngest  son  whether  he  had 
been  good  at  church.  And  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  ''I  have 
been  half  good,  papa."  *'  Oh,"  said  his  father, "  half  the  time  you 
were  good,  and  h^df  the  time  naughty"? "  "  No,  no,"  he  said, "  papa,  I 
was  half  good  all  the  time."  Perhaps  now  it  has  been  so  with 
some  of  you.  You  may  not  have  been  sitting  quite  still  all  the  time. 
Never  mind,  let  your  answer  to  this  question,  if  only  whispered  to 
yourself,  be  quite  true.  God  will  hear  it  "  Do  we  sit  still  ?  "  Some 
can  say  "  Yes."  And  when  we  look  at  them,  and  listen,  we  find  that 
they  do  sit  still.  "  Why  ?  "  This  littie  word  is  the  first  in  the  text, 
and  it  is  the  last  that  I  have  to  talk  about  to-day.  It  is  a  good  word 
for  boys  and  girls  to  use.  A  day  or  two  ago,  I  heard  some  children 
asking,  "  Why  is  this  ? "  and  ''  Why  is  that  ?  "  And  here  is  such  a 
question. 

''Why  do  we  sit  still?"  Sometimes  people  "sit  still"  because 
they  are  too  lazy  to  get  up ;  but  it  isn't  often  so  with  children.  Some- 
times people  "  sit  still "  because  they  are  lame,  and  cannot  get  up. 
Think  of  a  poor  little  boy  or  girl  thus  obliged  to  "  sit  still,"  while  you 
can  run  about.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  kind  to  poor  cripples,  and  ask 
God  to  help  them.  But  now,  you  are  not  lazy ;  you  are  not  lame ;  and 
yet  you  "  sit  still."  Why  ?  Perhaps  you  say,  "  Because  we  have  been 
told  to  do  so.  Our  parents  and  teachers  have  said.  Sit  still"  Well, 
that's  a  very  good  reason.  Children  should  be  obedient ;  they  should 
do  as  they  are  told.  I  have  read,  somewhere,  of  a  little  girl  who  sat 
still  in  a  great  hall  that  was  on  fire.  Although  hundreds  of  people 
cried  fire  1  fire  1  fire !  and  crowded  to  make  their  escape,  she  quietly 
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stayed  where  her  father  left  her.  When  a  great  many  had  rushed  out, 
and  some  had  broken  arms  or  legs,  and  not  a  few  had  been  crushed  to 
death,  she  was  found  unhurt.  Somebody  asked :  "Why  did  you  sit 
still  ? "     She  replied :  "  Because  my  father  told  me  to  do  so." 

Some  children  are  often  in  trouble  because  they  will  not  do  as  they 
are  told.  In  their  disobedience  to  parents  and  teachers  they  run  into 
danger.  It  is  well  if  you  now  try  to  learn  this  lesson  of  obedience, 
and  "  sit  still "  because  you  have  been  told  to  do  so. 

Again :  "  Why  do  we  sit  still  ? "  Some  of  you  say,  "  Because  we  see 
others  do  so ;  they  are  older  than  we  are ;  they  know  better  than  we 
do ;  they  sit  still  in  the  house  of  God;  and,  we  want  to  be  like  them." 
That,  now,  is  a  very  good  reason.  Children  should  copy  good  example. 
We  should  always  try  to  be  like  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  than 
ourselves.     Suppose  it  is  asked  again — 

"Why  do  we  sit  still  ? "  Others  may  say :  *'  Because  we  like  to  do 
so.  We  can  listen  to  what  is  said,  learn  so  much  more,  and  remember 
it,  too,  so  much  better,  when  we  sit  still."  That  is  a  very  good  reason. 
Children  should  have  sense  enough  to  sit  still  at  school  or  in  the  house 
of  God  without  being  told,  and  whether  others  do  so  or  not.  Once 
more — 

"  Why  do  we  sit  still  ? "  You  may  say,  "  Because  we  feel  that  it  is 
right  to  do  so."  There  could  not  be  a  better  reason  than  that.  You 
boys  and  girls  shpuld  always  try  to  do  what  is  right.  ^  It  is  sometimes 
right  to  speak ;  and,  sometimes,  to  keep  silence.  It  is  very  often  right, 
quite  right,  for  young  people  to  run  and  jump  and  laugh  and  sing  and 
play ;  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  right  for  them  to  sit  quite  still.  I 
am  glad  that  some  of  you  sit  still  in  the  house  of  God  because  you 
feel  that  it  is  right  to  do  so.  If  you  sit  still  in  obedience  to  parents 
and  teachers,  that  is  right.  If  you  sit  still  because  others  who  are 
older  do  so,  that,  too,  is  right.  If  you  sit  still  that  you  may  hear  and 
remember  what  is  said,  that,  I  am  sure,  is  quite  right.  Children 
should  have  good  sense  enough  to  know  when  to  sit  still.  Thus  they 
may  obey  their  parents,  copy  good  example,  and  listen  attentively  to 
those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  themselves. 

There  is  a  charming  story  in  the  Bible.  It  is  about  Jesus  when  He 
was  a  little  boy.  His  parents  lost  Him.  They  were,  as  you  may 
suppose,  in  great  trouble,  and  sought  Him  with  an  aching  heart.  But 
where  do  you  think  they  found  him  at  last  ?  I  dare  say  some  of  you 
know.  In  the  Temple,  sitting  in  the  midsl  of  the  doctors.  What  a 
beautiful  picture  that  would  make  !  Try  to  fancy  Jesus,  a  little  boy, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  so  much  older  than  himself. 
They  hadn't  to  tell  Him  to  sit  still.  He  was  the  most  humble, 
thoughtful,  and  obedient  child  that  ever  lived.  If  you  wish  to  be 
obedient,  learn  of  Him.  K  you  would  like  to  copy  a  perfect  example, 
turn  to  Him.  If  you  want  to  be  instructed  by  those  who  are  older 
than  yourselves,  do  as  He  did.  He  listened  to  what  the  learned  men 
of  His  country  said,  and  when  He  didn't  quite  understand  it,  He 
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asked  them  questions.  Would  you  always  do  right  ?  Ask  Jesus  to 
help  you ;  listen  to  what  He  sayB  ;  look  at  what  He  does ;  try  to  be 
like  Him. 

Are  you  now  tii*ed,  quite  tired  of  sitting  still  ?  I  dare  say  yon  are- 
Then,  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  stand  up,  and  sing ;  and  then  to  go 
home  and  talk  as  much  as  ever  you  like  about  what  you  have  been 
hearing.     And  may  God  bless  you  all  for  Jesus'  sake  ! 
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"  Journal  begun  on  Board  the  *  Criterion,'  Capt.  Wickes,  May  25th, 

1V99.— W.  Ward." 


FRI.,  June  7th. — Tliis  morning  we  had  a  complete  calm,  the  vessel  almost 
motionless  ;  the  sailors  say  '^  half  a  iasdr  wind,''  becanee  there  ia  a  chanoe 
of  its  being  so  when  it  comes.  It  proved  so.  In  the  evening  a  fine  breeze 
Bpmng  np  in  the  right  point,  and  wafted  us  about  80  miles.  It  was  troly  welcome 
after  being  so  long  detained  by  violent  contrary  winds. 

Sat.,  June  8th. — A  charming  morning.  Except  Mrs,  Brunsdon,  we  are  all 
nearly  well.  Mr.  B.  and  myself  have  escaped,  and  we  are  called  stout  fresh-water 
sailors.  Wind  £Edr — ^wafting  us  finely  along.  Farewell,  Old  England  !  We  ahall 
see  tliy  fiELce  no  more.  Brother  Grant  was  well  enough  to  take  his  part  in  the 
exercises  of  the  morning.  His  prayer  was  spiritual.  A  dove  has  taken  refuge  on. 
our  vessel  for  this  day  or  two.  Poor  creature  !  having  lost  the  land,  it  finds  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  but  on  our  ship.  ...  I  hope  to  begin  to  spend 
my  time  more  regularly.  Get  up  at  six  and  get  my  Greek  exercise  before 
break&st ;  translate  Latin ;  copy  translation,  &c.,  before  dinner ;  after  dinner 
read  something  pleasing,  write  my  journal,  and  go  to  bed  at  10  o'clocJc.  I  long 
to  reduce  my  studies  something  more  to  rule* — ^Killed  a  sheep  to-day. 

Lord's  Day,  June  9th. — Capt  joined  us  in  prayer  this  morning.  About 
half-past  ten  we  went  upon  deck,  where  the  Capt  had  assembled  the  .ship's,  crsw 
for  pubUc  worship.  It  had  been  previously  arranged,  and  .Bro. .  Bvaitsdon,  ^Immb 
tarn  it  was  to  preach,  gave  it  up  to  me.  I  had  made  settee  any  prepaiatkm.  My 
soind  Juul  -finctaated  about  a  text    I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  and  aacvangadfaay 
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thoughts  much  more  than  half  an  hour,  but  our  Sayioor  was  sufficient  for  mc. 

The  Capt  told  the  crew  that  they  had  entered  on  a  long  voyage  ;  it  therefore 

hecame  them  to  seek  unto  Qod  ;  that  he  had  formerly  in  voyages  called  the  crew 

together,  and  addressed  them  himself  but  that  now  Divine  Providence  hod  sent 

Amongst  them  some>whom  He  had  called  to  preach  the  QospeL    He  hoped, 

therefbiey  they  would  seriously  attend  on  the  present  occasion.     Good  had 

attended  his  own  addresses,  as  profane  swearing  had  been  disused  in  former 

instances,  and  his  hope  was  that  good  would  be  done  now.    He  made  this  address 

with  tears  and  trembling,  and  called  them  tenderly,  <<  Fellow  Shipmates."    Bro. 

Giant  said  with  tears,  ^  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  sailors  come  on  deck."    It 

was  quite  a  new  scene  to  us  alL    We  began  with  singing,  "  Come,  sound  His 

praise  abroad."    The  second  veise  seemed  to  strike  some  of  the  sailors.    They 

had  not,  however,  been  used  to  the  songs  of  Zion,  and  they  could  have  more 

easily  given  "  the  wateiy  worlds  "  to  Neptune.  I  enjoyed  liberty  in  prayer.    The 

text  was,  '^How  shall  we  escape,  &c"     My  mind  was  never  more  composed 

scarce,  and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  Criterion  became  a  House  of  God,  and 

her  sails  wafted  the  praise  of  Jehovah  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.    Almost 

eveiy  one  seemed  serious  and  attentive.    I  endeavoured  to  be  pointed  against  the 

sins  of  the  crew.    After  service,  one  young  man  gave  me  a  frown  which  said,  **  I 

would  tear  you  in  pieces."    O,  my  God  !  foigive  the  speaker,  and  if  Thou  didst 

approve  of  anything  spoken,  let  it  bring  forth  fruit    Bro.  M.  preached  this 

evening  from  **  So  walk  ye  in  Him,"  in  our  own  room,  amongst  ourselves.    Upon 

the  whole,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.    Except  Mrs.  B.,  we  are  all 

comparatively  well,  and  she  is  better.    We  have  spent  a  Sabbath  in  tolerable 

comfort^  even  in  what  might  have  been  ^a  floating  heU."    **  Bless  the  Lord,  O 

my  soul !  and  foiget  not  all  His  benefits."    Wind  still  very  favourable,  though 

not  brisk.    Bro.  B.  and  I  had  some  veiy  comfortable  chat  with  the  Capt.  by 

moonlight ;  and  thus  the  Sabbath  closed  veiy  sweetly. 

MoKDAT,  JtWE  IOth.— This  day  we  are  opposite  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a 
continuance  of  fine  weather,  and  a  fair,  though  small  breeze*  Mrs.  B.  much 
better.  Lying  in  a  box  reading  at  the  end  of  the  ship  this  afternoon,  my  best  hat 
roUed  into  the  sea  and  made  off.  There  was  no  remedy,  and  it  is  useless  to  cry  for 
shed  milk.  I  must  be  content  with  a  worse,  and  be  more  careful  for  the  fatore. 
...  A  very  comfortabk  piayer-meeting ;  the  Capt.  and  BretL  G.  and  B. 
engaged* 

TxTESDAT,  JtTWE  llTH.— Wind  Still  vwy  favourable  and  'more  brisk.  Made 
70  miks  last  night  We  are  this  day  in  a  most  critical  situation  respecting 
the  enemy :  just  leaving  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  our  left  about  900  miles.— 12 
o^dock  several  vessels  just  in  sight,  supposed  to  be  privateers.  The  men  go 
through  €kekc  csrercise  at  Ihe  guns,  and  we  are  looking  out  eveiy  now  and  then  for 
the  ships.  They  get  neawr.  The  Capt  has  his  feats,  and  stfys  he  shall  expect 
ii8tolake«aMufcit    ^laH  I  then  aim  «a  intftziiment  ef  dealih  at  iiry  mit'tak^ 

9* 
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fellow-ci'catiires  ?    Unable  to  answer  this  solemn  question  to  the  satisfaction  of 
my  conj^cience.    What  shall  I  do  ?    God  does  not  put  it  to  the  test.     The  Capt. 
just  now  {\  past  one)  iufornLS  us  that  the  enemy  are  gone.     Later  information 
says  that  one  (a  schooner)  has  hoisted  American  colours,  and,  therefore,  the  other 
may  be  suppof^ed  friendly  also. — We  have  been  discussing  the  conference  meeting 
and  the  question  whether  we  shall  have  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Ijoard.     Bro.  M. 
objects,  as  it  would  establish  an  irregular  precedent — we  are  not  in  a  church-state 
— we  have  no  ordained  minister  amongst  us.     All  the  rest  are  unanimous.     We 
have  given  our  Bro.  time  to  consider  of  it.    Alas  !  how  difficult  it  is  to  bear  with 
each  other  in  maintaining  opposite  opinions.     The  Lord  presen-e  us  in  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  Iwnds  of  j^eace. — Held  our  conference  this  morning.    Text  : 
"  According  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  worUl, 
that  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love."    I  divided  what 
I  said  thus  : — Election,  its  object ;  the  medium  of  communicating  its  blessinj^'s. 
Election  is  a  wise,  just,  unalterable  and  eternal  choice  of  some  men  to  glorify 
Goil,  and  to  be  happy — part  in  time,  and  completely  in  eternity — ^by  being  made 
holy,  and  unblameuble  before  Him  in  love,  so  that  at  length  it  should  be  said,  not 
only  that  God  is  Love  but  that  Christians  are  Love.  Christ  is  the  medium  of  enjoying 
this  blessedness.     He  glorifies  God,  and  through  Him  the  Christian  does  the  sanie 
and  enjoys  hapi>iness.     Thro'  Christ  only,  this  can  be  enjoyed — a  desire  for  the 
Divine  glory  and  holiness  ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  can  alone  prove  our  election  ! 
,    .    ,    .    A  vessel  is  still  pursuing  us,  which  the  Capt  believes  to  be  a  French- 
man.   I  feel^some  alann — a  considerable  alarm.    O  Lord  !  l)e  Thou  our  Defender  ! 
The  vessel  seems  to  make  way  upon  us. — Quaiter  past  eleven  at  night.    There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  vessel  being  a  French  privateer.    When  we  changed  our  tack  this 
afternoon  she  changed  hers.    We  have  since  dark  changed  into  our  old  coiu^se,  so 
that  possibly  we^shall  lose  her.    Breth.  G.  and  B.  have  engaged  in  prayer,  and  oiir 
minds  are  pretty  comfortable.    The  Capt  seems  very  low.    We  have  read  Luther's 
Psalm.    Oh  !  for  his  faith  and  courage.      I  feel  my  mind  tolerably  comi>osedy 
though  I  think  most  of  our  women  and  children.    Thank  God  there  is  on  hour 
coming  when  the  wicked  shall  "  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest.'* 
I  will  commit  myself  to  i-est.    "  Thou  art  my  portion,  0  Lord  ! " 

Wed.|  June  12th. — Blessed  be  God,  and  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever  f 
We  are  still  in  tranquillity  on  board  our  yessel,  and  the  enemy  hath  disappeared  ! 
Mrs.  M.  was  seized  this  morning  with  violent  pain.  The  women  manifested  a 
deal  of  courage  last  night,  and  slept  soundly  in  spite  of  the  Frenchman.  We 
have  seen  no  more  of  him  tlirough  the  day.  Several  grampusses  were  seen  this, 
morning. — They  have  just  killed  a  pig.  Mrs.  M.  is  rather  better.  Wind  is  still 
fair,  and  getting  rather  fresher.  To-night  we  had  our  Experience  meeting.  Twas- 
truly  Bweet  to  us.  As  face  answers  to  face,  so  do  the  regenerate  hearts  of 
Christians.    The  Capt.  joined  us.    I  love  Bro.  G.  more  and  more. 

Thubs.,  Juk.  19TH.--0ne  o'clock  in  the  momiBg.    Our  friends  have  jtut  waked 
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me  out  of  sleep  with  the  information  that  two  large  vessels  are  just  down  upon 

us,  and  that  one  of  them  has  fired  a  gun  to  bring  us  to.     I  dress  myself  in  a 

huny,  and  go  upon  deck.    All  hands  are  at  their  posts,  and  the  matches  are 

lighted.     I  go  to  the  end  of  the  ship  ;  I  can  just  see  the  vessel,  tho'  it  is  very 

^*^^gg7-    -^  ^^^^  whizzes  over  my  head,  and  makes  me  tremble.    I  go  down  and  go 

to  prayer  with  our  Mends.    My  mind  calm.    We  leave  ourselves  in  the  hands  of 

our  Qod.     Another  ball  goes  over  the  shrouds.    The  Capt.  thinks  it  an  English 

frigate.     He  has  scarce  any  doubt ;  and  now,  lest  the  mast  should  be  shot  away 

he  orders  to  haul  to,  for  the  ship  gets  nearer  and  nearer.    The  sails  are  furled, 

and  we  are  going  alongside.    They  come  within  hearing.    It's  a  fine  sight.    The 

lights  through  the  port-holes  and  that  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  around  the 

vessel  make  it  charming,  even  amidst  the  fear  [of  its  being  an  enemy.    They 

demand  our  name,  our  destination,  how  long  we  have  been  from  London,  and 

then  inform  us,  ''  It  is  an  English  frigate  ! "    As  soon  as  the  sound  of  these  words 

caught  my  ears,  I  was  electrified  with  joy,  and  word  was  immediately  carried  to 

our  friends  below,  who,  however,  were  greatly  supported.    The  Lieut,  comes  on 

board,  and  we  are  all  hurry  writing  letters.    I  had  one  nearly  finished  containing 

the  transactions  of  evjery  day.    I  finished,  and  directed  it  to  Bro.  Fuller,  and 

enclosed  them  all  to  Burls.    And  thus  our  fears  are  dispei-sed — our  letters  are 

sent  off.      The   Lieut,  informs  us  how  we   may  direct  our  course  to  avoid 

privateers.    We  fall  down  and  thank  our  Saviour,  and  then  retire  to  rest.    The 

other  vessel  was  a  Dane  which  the  frigate  had  just  brought  to. 

Ni-M  o'docL — Two  other  vessels  are  in  sight,  but  at  a  considerable  distance. 
We  see  no  more  of  them.  Thank  God  for  a  place  for  secret  prayer  on  board  a 
ship.  This  evening  we  had  our  Question  Meeting.  The  enquiry  was,  "  What  are 
those  dispositions  which  we  ought  to  cultivate  towards  each  other  in  present  cir- 
ciunstances  1 "  Self-annihilation,  forbearance,  and  patience.  Avoid  rash  censures 
— comfort  each  other — ^forgiveness.  Avoid  whispering.  .  .  .  Bring  forward 
profitable  subjects.    ...    A  three-mast  vessel  passes  us. 

Fri.,  Jun«  14th. — Fine  wind.  Sailed  168  miles  in  the  last  24  hours.  A  brig 
in  sight,  but  no  danger  ;  it  is  going  from  us.  We  have  eaten  little  salt  meat  yet, 
no  more  than  we  should  have  done  at  home.  We  have  tea  and  coffee  or  chocolate 
for  breakfast ;  pork,  fowls,  soup,  mutton  and  pudding  for  dinner ;  tea  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  ham,  cheese,  &c.  for  supper.  We  have  lately  gone  5  and  6  miles^ 
or  knots,  an  hour.  Now  we  go  7  or  more,  frequently.  The  days  are  getting  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  the  air  warmer.  Mrs.  M.  is  recovered,  and  Mrs.  B.  is  much 
letter.    We  know  not  where  to  begin  in  counting  the  multitude  of  God^s  tender 

mercies.     Our  Capt our  room  for  worship  ....  our  supplies  of   food 

....  the  harmony  amongst  us  ...  .  the  health  we  have  enjoyed  ....  the 
.seasons  of  refreshment  in  social  meetings  ....  the  comfortable  situation  of  the 
children  ....  our  preaching  to  the  sailors  ....  our  deliverance  in  time  0 
great  peril,  &c.  &c.  &c    Oh  !  Lord  forgive  our  barrenness  and  iunfruitfulness,  an 
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let  Thy  goodness  lead  hb  to  Th jeelf.  Sister  Tidd  presides  at  breakfast  and  tea,  anci  % 
I  at  dinner.  ....  Mr.  Francis  caught  a  poor  smllow  this  evening,  drive  n 
by  tiie  winds  from  tlie  shore.  Oh  Jesns  !  bat  for  Thy  bloody  sweat  I  had  been 
driven  from  God  for  ever,  and  bnt  for  Thy  never-ceasing  grace  I  had  long  ago 
been  driven  without  a  home,  and  without  a  friend,  into  the  ocean  carrying  me  to 
hell,  by  its  mighty  waves.  We  were  detained  in  the  channel  by  oontraiy  wind  a, 
perhaps  till  some  privateer  was  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Flwoy  English  frigate^  had 
cleared  our  way  ;  and  now  the  wind  is  hnnying  ns  out  of  the  scene  of  daqger  ; 
another  day  or  two,  and  we  shall  be  out  of  the  way  of  privateers. 

Sat.,  JtTNE  15th. — ^Wind  still  brisk  and  favourable,  with  rain.     A  charming 
day.    We  have  got  into  a  finer  climate.     Little  Susan  Marshman  begins  to  look  . 
well.    We  owe  our  Saviour  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  mercies  of  another  week  ^ 
He  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  carries  us  in  His  bosom.    Our  room  seems 
already  a  happy  home,  and  we  have  almost  foi^tten  Old  England  as  our  residence* 

LordIs  Dat,  June  16th. — ^Fine  morning.  Capt.  engaged  in  prayer.  He  is 
very  excellent  in  prayer ;  there  is  so  much  savour  and  spirituality  in  it,  and  he 
feels  so  much  reverence  and  humility.  Bro.  M.  preached  from  ''This  man 
receiveth  sinners."  The  men  were  attentive.  One  idea  I  liked  ;  that  the  word 
<<  sinner  *'  included  in  it  everything  base  and  vile.  The  young  man  who  frowned 
upon  me,  shook  hands  with  Bro.  M.  after  his  sermon.  Bro.  B.  spoke  this  evening 
in  our  room :  ^  In  this  was  the  love  of  God  manifested,  that  He  sent  His  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  Him."  A  sweet  discourse* 
He  asked  whether  the  sons  of  Qod  who  shouted  for  joy  at  the  creation,  would  ever 
have  thought  that  He  who  made  all  things,  would  take  our  nature,  and  sufier  for 
this  world,  on  the  earth  which  He  had  created.  He  divided  his  seimon  thus — 
1st.  The  Gift.  2nd.  On  whom  this  Gift  was  bestowed.  3id.  For  what  purpose 
He  was  given.  ....  We  are  going  about  6^  knots  an  hour,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  past  Madeira.  I  have  read  Crantz's  history  of  Greenland,  I  trust  with  much 
profit.  I  feel  towards  the  first  Greenland  missionaries  a  most  lively  aflfbetion.  To 
say  they  were  Howards  would  be  a  poor  compliment,  however  it  might  embeUish 
their  names  and  embalm  their  memories.  They  shall  be  had  in  everiasfeing 
remembrance.  Their  testimony  of  the  blood  of  Inmianuel  will  I  trust  be  mine  \, 
to  that  I  would  cleave  ;  that  I  trust  will  be  the  centre  to  which  I  shall  be  drawn 
and  from  thence  deduce  eveiy  important  truth.  As  Bro.  B.  said  to-night,  the  Love 
of  God  takes  its  rise  in  Hims^  reaches  down  to  hell,  and  xaisea  up  to  Hinwelf  in 
b^ven.  .  .  .  Our  Bro.  M.  hfts  signified  his  eonsent  to  join  in  sitting  at  the 
tc^ble  of  our  Saviour^  on  boaxd  the  ship. 

Mon.,  Jtmx  17TH.^^Oot  up  at  6,  and  learnt  Greek.    The  Gapt  thought  he  mw 
Madeira  yesterday.    We  were  about  6  leagues  frx>m  thenee  on.  the  west  <^  us.    A 
oomfortable  prayer-meeting,  and  afterwards  some  nice  experimental  convezsatton  by 
moonlight  with  our  dear  Gapt     I  never  ei^joyed  this  kind  of  conversation  more« 
The  Capt  tells  me  all  his  heart. 
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Tubs.,  Junk  18th. — ^Fair  course.  Weather  warm.  110  miles  in  24  liours  to  12 
o'clock  to-day.  "We  had  a  sweet  conference  meeting  this  evening  ;  text,  "  He 
that  eatetli  my  fledi,"  &c.  Fbssed  Teneriffe  about  10  o'clock  this  evening,  and 
are  now  going  7  nules  an  hour. 

Wkd.,  June  19th. — ^Fair  course.  Weather  good,  but  increasingly  warm^  Two  or 
three  friends  rather  sick  again.  This  morning,  particularly  Bro.  Grant.  We 
have  an  awning  put  over  our  deck  this  morning,  which  makes  the  sun  less 
disagreeable.  We  expect  to  have  a  vertical  sun  to-morrow  or  next  day.  We  have 
b^un  to  teach  the  sailoia  to  read,  write,  and  account ;  and  the  contributions  of 
our  friends  in  London  will  enable  us  to  distribute  some  spelling-books  and  Testa- 
ments amongst  them.  Bro.  Marshman  is  the  head  schoolmaster.  We  have  been 
in  their  dwelling  this  morning,  and  go  again  this  afternoon.  May  this  event 
enable  us  to  get  at  their  hearts,  and  introduce  our  Saviour  there.  .  .  .  Some 
flying-fish  were  seen  this  morning.  We  had  a  profitable  experience  meeting  this 
evening.  The  doubts  and  fears  of  most  of  our  friends  were  prevalent.  Sister 
Brunsdon  gave  a  very  comfortable  experience.  Her  hope  seems  to  bloom  for 
immortality. 

Thvbs.,  Juns  20th.— We  are  wafted  finely  along  by  the  Trade  Winds.  The  heat  • 
and  motion  of  the  vessel  luxve  been  greater  to-day,  though  we  have  had  a  fine 
bteeae.    The  question  discussed  to-night  was,  '*  What  is  that  conduct  which  most 
tends  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  ^    Pretty  comfortable.    Th  is  evening  we  c]X)88ed 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  about  6  o'clock.    Calcutta  is  almost  situate  upon  this  line. 

Fbl,  Juke  21st. — Last  night  at  12  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of  D  knots  an  hour. 
Kne  wind  aU  day,  but  very  wann.  We  had  a  sweet  prayer-meeting  this  evening.. 
It  is  good  to  be  here.  I  feel  a  great  desire  now  to  lay  before  our  Saviour,  the 
Greenlanders,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Negroes,  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the 
Indians.  Thank  you,  ye  Moravians  !  You  have  done  me  good.  If  I  am  ever  a 
missionary  worth  a  straw,  I  shall  owe  it  to  you,  under  our  Saviour.  This 
morning  I  began  bathing  in  sea-water. 

Sax.,  Juke  22nd. — ^Bathed  this  morning  between  four  and  five.  This  afternoon 
athnee^mast  vessel  appeared  near  us,  but  went  to  the  west.  Wind  rough,  and 
heavy  sea.  Capt  is  much  pleased  with  our  Periodical  Accounts,  and  says  he  \^ 
ATiTiAna  for  us  to  be  in  Tniliii.  I  hope  I  am  beginning  to  learn  a  little  of  the 
strength  of  the  mPATiing  of  our  Saviour,  when  He  said,  '*  Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  Blessed  precept ! 
worthy  the  Ups  of  Truth.  Oh  !  that  I  were  a  greater  proficient  in  the  school  of 
our  Saviour.  Lord,  make  me  a  little  child.  This  meek,  child-like  temper  is  one 
great  reason  why  Moravian  missionaries  enjoy'so  much  of  the  blessed  fruits  of 
brotherly  love,  and  are  content  with  the  lowly  lot  which  Christ  gives  them.  I 
charge  my  heart  to  learn  this  lesson,  while  I  go  to  Bethlehem,  to  Gialilee,  and 
hear  Jesus  Immanuel  say,  ^Foxes  have  holes,"  &c. 
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Lord's  Dat,  Juxe  23rd. — Bathed  between  5  and  6.  "We  expected  to  have  seen 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands  to-day,  hut  have  been  dLsappointed.  We  have  seen 
scarce  any  fi'^h  or  birds  yet,  though  I  saw  a  fine  sea-bird  this  morning.  Bro. 
Brunsdon  preached  on  deck  this  forenoon.  He  afterwards  complained  of  a  want 
of  liberty ;  text,  1  Pet  iii.  18.  One  o'clock— The  island  of  St  Jago  appears  in 
sight,  and  Capt.  says  he  saw  St.  Mays  on  onr  left  He  can  see  objects  at  sea 
better  than  any  of  us,  though  he  is  about  60  years  old  I  suppose.  Wben  opposite 
St  Jago,  a  '*  Portugese  man-of-war  "  came  alongside.  Don't  be  alarmed,  brother, — 
for  we  are  now  become  courageous  sailors.  A  Portuguese  man-of-war,  if  that 
nation  had  been  at  war  with  America,  would  have  been  a  mere  paper  boat, 
when  opposed  to  the  Criterion,  I  suppose  yon  have  read  of  these  things  called 
by  the  sailors  Portuguese  men-of-war.  They  are  a  kind  of  variegated  bladder  in 
the  shai)e  of  a  curious  shell,  and  put  out  innumerable  arms,  like  worms  about  a 
foot  long,  which,  on  l:>eing  touched,  sting  like  nettles.  They  rise  to  the 
suiHace  and  scud  before  the  wind  like  little  ships.  Some  are  six  inches  long.  I 
began  three  sennons  amongst  ourselves  from  Acts  ix.  15, 16.  1st  The  character  of 
Paul  as  a  chosen  vessel  (or  missionary).  2nd.  The  message  he  bare — '^  My  name." 
3rd.  The  sufferings  he  endured  in  his  missionary  labours.  We  were  very  mercifully 
preserved  last  night  in  not  being  precipitated  against  the  land  in  the  dark,  as  we 
were  unable  to  make  oWrvations  two  days  before  on  account  of  the  weather. 
Without  observations  we  were  exactly  in  the  track  between  the  Islands,  which  we 
should  have  chosen  with  them,  and  which  was  pursued  by  the  Capt  on  hia  last 
voyage. 

MoN.,  June  24th. — Bathed,  and  got  my  Greek  exercise  before  breakfast  After 
family  prayer  taught  the  sailors.  On  return  saw  a  shark,  a  number  of  flying 
fishes,  and  a  great  number  of  Portuguese  men-of-war.  We  were  much  delighted 
with  them,  but  the  sea  was  too  rough  to  take  any.  To-day  it  is  rather  warm,  but 
the  Capt  says  he  never  knew  it  so  cold  here.  We  all  wear  our  usual  clothes,  and 
the  Capt  has  always  been  used  before  this  time  to  wear  only  a  thin  jacket  and 
trousers.  We  find  old  Meredith,  King,  and  the  Dr.  the  avowed  enemies  to  tbe 
truth ;  the  sailors  seem  to  be  won  by  our  attentions  to  them.  Oh  !  that  they 
were  won  for  Christ  In  our  prayers-meeting  to-night  we  began  to  make 
especial  reference  to  the  great  work  which  is  before  us,  though  we  trust  that  is 
never  forgotten  by  us.    Nor  in  our  petitions  do  we  ever  foiget  our  beloved  Capt 

TuES.,  June  26th. — Up  soon  after  five.  Heat  excessive.  The  text  discussed  to- 
night was  ''Redeeming  the  time."  Almost  all  our  social  meetings  have  been 
peculiarly  profitable. 

Wed.,  June  26th. — Obliged  to  wear  a  very  light  dress  this  morning.    Bro.  G 
addressed  one  of  tlie  sailors  this  afternoon  while  hearing  them  read.    He  seems  to 
have  a  talent  for  conversation,  which  promises  usefulness ;  nor  has  he  that  timidity 
and  shamefacedness  I  am  ashamed  of. 

Thurs.,  June  27th. — Mrs.  M.  has  been  very  poorly  to-day.    When  entering  on 
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our  Question  Meeting  sister  Qrant  fainted  away,  and  continued  in  the  tits,  with 
little  intermission,  3  or  4  hours.  She  was  bled,  &c.  The  heat  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  indisposition  of  both  Sisters  M.  and  G. 

Fri.,  June  28th. — Went  but  3  miles  in  our  way  the  whole  of  yesterday.  Our 
sisters  are  much  better.  An  air-sail  was  put  down  into  our  room  this  evening, 
and  the  room  sprinkled  with  vinegar.  One  of  the  sailors  wild  lost  night  he  wished 
to  learn  to  read  for  the  good  of  his  soul.     But  many  still  sweai*  dreadfully. 

Sat.,  June  29th. — I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  that  man  to-day.  He  is  an 
Englishman,  and  was  used  to  attend  at  the  Methodist  Meeting  with  the  persons 
where  he  lived  servant  He  seems  to  have  a  concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
but  is  very  ignorant  of  the  way  of  mercy.  He  says  he  is  much  easier  and  less 
passionate  since  he  left  off  swearing.  He  professes  to  rejoice  when  Loixl*s  Day 
comes  that  he  may  hear  preaching,  and  says  he  sometimes  weeps  at  the  door  of 
our  room  when  we  go  to  prayer. 

Lord's  Day,  June  30th. — Got  up  and  made  my  sermon  before  breakfiist.  On 
deck  gave  out  the  Mariner's  Psalm  (Dr.  Watts)  and  enjoyed  much  liberty  in 
prayer,  and  preaching  from  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.**  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with  more  tenderness  than  I  ever  did  before, 
bailors  are  not  to  be  caught  by  terror,  at  least  that  does  not  seem  a  likely  way. 
They  were  really  attentive,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  they  fdt  But  this 
I  must  leave  with  my  God.  After  sermon  and  singing,  I  presented  each 
#mih)r  with  a  book,  in  the  name  of  all.  They  wei*e  a  part  of  those  pre- 
j=(ented  to  us  by  our  London  brethren  and  sisters,  against  lewdness,  Sabbath- 
Ijreaking  and  swearing.  I  told  them  we  did  not  mean  to  cliai^^e  any  individual 
with  those  vices  by  giving  them  these  lx)oks  ;  if  they  were  not,  they  might  read 
them  as  cautions  against  temptation.  I  wished  that  we  had  something  letter  for 
their  acceptance,  but  we  should  be  obliged  if  they  would  accept  them  as  the  best 
proof  we  could  give  of  our  affection.  They  received  them  apparently  with  satis- 
faction. May  the  Lord  make  them  profitable,  and  our  London  friends  have  cause 
to  rejoice  in  eternity  over  some  soul  saved  by  their  liberality  under  God.  In  the 
jiftemoon  we  enjoyed  the  Lord's  Supper  in  company  with  om'  dear  Capt.  He 
was  willing  to  sit  down  with  us,  but  he  asked  before  we  Ijegan  whether  it  was 
not  contrary  to  our  discipline  to  admit,  and  whether  we  had  not  sacrificed  some- 
thing to  oblige  him.  We  satisfied  him  on  this  subject.  Our  brethren  imposed 
upon  me  the  administration,  but  I  am  afraid  they  suffered  through  my  inability. 
In  the  evening  Bro.  Marshman  had  a  contest  with  a  Deist  among  the  sailors,  and 
Bro.  O.  with  another  (King)  among  the  passengers.  I  suppose  they  v.'cre  both 
conquerors.     We  had  several  spectators  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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PRESENT-DAY  SUBJECTS. 


Frekch  Politics. 

THE  utter  demoralisation  of  French  politics'and  politicians  dunDg' 
the  Second  Empire  has  been  succeeded  by  an  attitude  of  moral 
dignity  in  the  present  rulers  of  that  country  which  commands  the 
respect  of  the  civilised  world  and  greatly  tends  to  strengdien  the 
foundations  of  the  Bepublic.  For,  thus  far,  it  is  only  the  foundations 
of  the  new  rule  which  have  been  Laid.  Chat  Moss  did  not  present  a 
more  formidable  obstruction  to  the  early  English  engineers  than  the 
corruption  which  everywhere  had  rendered  France  a  vast  Slough  of 
Despond  presented  to  the  heroic  men  who,  by  patience  and  self- 
restraint,  have  raised  the  tone  of  national  feeling,  and,  by  firmness 
and  perseverance,  have  thus  far  prepared  the  way  for  the  elevation  of 
their  country  from  its  desperately  low  estate.  The  quiet  aasamptian 
of  the  Presidency  by  the  imtitled,  undecorated  iL  Grdvy;  the 
graceful  retirement  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  which  some  of  his  ante- 
cedents had  scarcely  prepared  his  countiymeu  to  expect ;  the  deference 
of  his  strong  claims  to  the  chief  office  in  the  State  by  M.  Qambetta 
in  favour  of  his  senior  colleague ;  are  episodes  which  will  form  far 
more  pleasing  tableaux  than  the  campaigns  of  the  Napoleons. 

The  perils  which  still  beset  the  path  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eepubli& 
are,  both  on  account  of  their  magnitude  and  thdi  number,  such  as 
will  call  for  the  utmost  vigilance  and  consummate  skill.  The 
almost  universal  and  not  always  secretly-cherished  opposition  of 
thirty  thousand  priests  of  the  Bomish  Church — ^the  highly  combus- 
tible material  furnished  by  an  army  of  half-a-million  of  men,  which 
may  at  any  moment  be  seized  by  a  feverish  desire  for  glory,  or 
goaded  to  discontent  by  the  weariness  of  inaction — ^the  incessant 
plottings  of  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists,  by  means  and  agencies  both 
spiritual  and  material — the  impatience  of  control  exhibited  by  the 
extreme  Left,  and  the  suppressed  but  not  extinct  fary  of  the  ultra- 
Communards  are  causes  sufficient  to  require  not  only  the  eyes  of 
Argus  and  the  hands  of  Briareus,  but  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
the  patience  of  Job.  The  success  with  which  notorious  Bona- 
partists have  been  removed  from  both  high  military  and  civil 
f  unctictts  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fimmess  of  the  Government. 
At  the  present  moment  its  efforts  are  being  diligently  employed  in 
regiilating  the  Amnesty  so  that  it  shall  not  include  others  than 
political  offenders,  and  in  counteracting  the  cry  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  De  Broglie  Ministry.  All  well-wishers  to  Fiance,  and, 
indeed,  to  Europe,  must  desire  the  consolidation  and  growth  of  the 
Bepublic.  Perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  are 
not  the  smallest  of  the  many  blessings  it  has  conferred  upon  la 
helle  France. 
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Southern  Afeica  and  the  Zulu  War. 

The  Cape  Colony — if  we  may  iuclude  under  that  title  all  the  British 
poaaesBdons  in  Southern  Africa — seems  to  be  resuming  the  ancient 
same  of  its  feunous  headland,  and,  instead  of  being  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope>  is  once  more  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Just  when  we  were  beginning 
to  thiuk  that  the  miserable  Afghan  war  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the 
intelligence  reached  our  shores  of  the  invasion  of  Zululand^by  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  British  High  Commissioner.  The  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
boundary  into  Cetewayo's  country  under  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  promise  an  easy  conquest,  but  the  issue  has  justified  the  wise  words 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  great,  but  wicked,  man  of  war,  "  Let  not 
him  that  putteth  on  the  harness  boast  himself,  as  he  that  putteth  it 
off."  A  British  column  convopug  a  train  of  supplies  of  unusual 
magnitude  has  been  surprised,  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior 
numbers,  and,  not  only  utterly  routed,  but  almost,  without  exception^ 
put  to  deatL  More  than  five  hundred  of  the  rank  and  file,  with 
thirty  regimental  officers  and  twenty  of  the  Colonial  and  Volunteer 
officers,  fell  victims  to  the  thousands  of  Cetewayo's  savages. 

The  information  which  we  at  present  possess  is  too  incomplete  to 
enable  us  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe,  and 
indeed,  the  graver  question  of  the  origin  of  the  war  is  waiting  an 
explanation.  Meanwhile,  the  war  spirit  is  more  rampant  than  it  has 
be^  since  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  twenty-five  years  since. 
The  largest  ships  available  for  the  transport  service  have  been  hired 
T^ardless  of  cost  The  various  departments  have  put  forth  strenuous 
exertions  to  eqidp  and  dispatch  the  troops.  The  celerity  with  which 
they  have  managed  to  send  off  these  reinforcements  we  believe  to  be 
unprecedented.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  precautions  adopted  will 
spare  our  valiant  men  from  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  besiegers  of 
Sebastopol.  Painful  misgivings  respecting  the  justice  of  this  war 
with  the  Zulus,  are  agitating  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people.  The 
true  patriotism  is  that  which  covets  for  one's  country  the  extdtation  of 
righteousness,  and  the  real  Sovereignty  that  in  which  the  migM  and  the 
right  are  inseparably  blended.  It  has  been  a  sad  winter  for  England : 
if  her  rulers  could  have  spared  her  this  fresh  drop  of  bitterness  in  the 
eup  of  her  fortunes,  it  had  been  well  for  her  and  for  them. 


The  Opening  of  Parliament. 

All  the  expectations  which  had  been  awakened  of  some  great  oicep 
to  be  made  by  the  ministry  on  the  resumption  of  the  Parliamentary 
session,  have  been  doomed  to  disappointment  The  first  week  of  the 
sitting  has  passed  away  without  the  smallest  ruffle  on  the  legislative 
waters.  There  are  intimations  put  forth  by  the  ministry  of  an 
Amended  Mutiny  Act,  and  of  other  measures  for  the  consolidation 
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of  the  Criminal  Code,  the  ameDdment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Acts,  and 
the  formation  of  County  Boards.  A  much  more  important  con- 
fiideration  than  either  or  all  of  these  Bills,  is,  to  judge  from  the 
prominence  given  to  it  in  print  and  in  conversation,  that  thirteen 
T)ukes  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  at  his  Parliamentary 
dinner,  and  only  one  Duke  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Granville  ! 

Morbid  Newsmonge&ing. 

The  newspapers  for  the  last  month  have,  with  but  rare  exceptions, 
\)een  dealing  out  to  the  public  with  a  most  repulsive  minuteness  all 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  concerning  a  notorious  buiglar 
and  murderer  awaiting  the  execution  of  the  capital  sentenca  The 
most  trivial  personal  details  connected  not  only  with  the  convict 
himself  but  with  his  unhappy  relatives  and  with  others  united  to  him  by 
even  less  respectable  ties,  have  been  narrated  with  a  formality  worthy 
of  the  most  instructive  subjects,  and  specially  telegraphed  as  though 
their  speedy  and  regular  publication  involved  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  or,  to  quote  the  facetious  and  timely  words  of  Punchy 
as  though  the  individual  referred  to  were  "  The  best  possible  instructor 
of  the  period" 

It  is  sad  that  the  able  expeits  who  conduct  the  metropolitan  press 
should  pander  to  no  vitiated  a  taste  as  that  which  feeds  on  this 
garbage.  It  is  no  sufficient  excuse  to  say  that  *'  the  public  will  have 
it."  Men  of  refined  and  cultured  feeling  cannot  dispense  it  without 
a  sense  of  degradation.  It  is,  moreover,  the  high  calling  of  the  press 
to  form,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  public  taste.  It  is  wearisome  enough 
to  have  to  follow  the  American  pedestrian  in  his  senseless  peregrina- 
tions through  the  laud,  but  the  intelligence  fron;  the  condemned  cell 
is  leprous  and  loathsome. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Student's  Commentary  on  the 
Holt  Bible.  Founded  on  the 
Speaker's  Commentary.  Abridged 
and  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Fuller,  M.A,  Vicar  of  Bexley, 
<fea  In  six  volumes.  Vol.  I. 
London  :  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle Street.     1879. 

The  Speaker^s  Commentary  is  gene- 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  best  work  of 
its  class  available  for  FngUsh  read- 


ers. As  the  work  of  various  con- 
tributors, it  is  necessarily  somewhat 
unequal,  and  occasionally  it  is  even 
weak.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
must  certainly  be  pronounced  the 
ablest  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
which  we  yet  possess.  It  is  a  store- 
house of  scholarship  and  research, 
to  which  the  student  will  not  often 
betake  himself  in  vain,  on  all 
questions  of  philosophy,  arclueology, 
and    history.      Its    interpretations 
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are  generally  characterised  by  Bound 
common    sense,     by    conscientious 
acooracyy  and  by  deyout  loyalty  to 
the  spirit  of  tmth ;  and  hence  Uiey 
larely  &il  in  suggestiveness.    The 
bulk  and   the  price  of  the  work, 
however,  place  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  naderSi  and  we  doabt  not 
many  haye  sighed  after  it  in  vain. 
This  &ct  has  led  the  publisher  to 
issue  an  abridgement  of  it,  which 
has  been  well  and  carefully  edited 
by  Mr.  Fuller.     Abridgements  are 
not  inyariably  satisfactory,  and,  in 
glanoing  over  this  volume,  we  miss 
much  with  which  we  have  been  made 
fftwiiliar  by  the  larger  work,  and 
find  ourselves  wishing  that  one  and 
another  paragraph  or  criticism  had 
been  retained.  IBut  to  such  students 
as    cannot    secure     the     original 
Commentary,  this  will  unquestion- 
ably prove  an  excellent  substitute. 
It  retuns  all  that  is  most  essential, 
and  gives  in  brief  form   the  latest 
results    of  modem    investigations, 
and    the    conclusions     on    which 
Biblical    scholars     are     generally 
agreed.      It    is  a   really  valuable 
work,   and  will   be    welcomed    by 
ministers  and  students  in  aU  sections 
of   the    Church.     Mr.    Fuller  has 
accomplished  his  difficult  task  in  a 
manner  which  demands  our  hearty 
acknowledgments.      He    is,  as  we 
have  l6ng   known,  a  careful    and 
accurate   scholar.      His    contribu- 
tions  to  the  popular  Commentary 
published  by  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge   Society,    prove    him  to  be 
well  quidified  for  a  task    of  this 
nature,  and   we   question  whether 
the  work  could  have  been  placed 
in  abler  hands.    For  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  issued,  we  trust ''  The 
Student's  Commentary  "  will  ensure 
complete  success. 


Stktax  of  thb  Hebrew  L^vquaoe- 
OF  THE  Old  Testament.  By 
Heinrich  Ewald.  Translated 
from  the  Eighth  German  Edition 
by  James  Kennedy,  B.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  <fe  T.  Clark,  38,  George^ 
Street.     1879. 

Ewald's  Lehbbugh^ — the  third  part 
of  which  is   here    translated — ^ha» 
long  been  known  to  Hebrew  scholars, 
both    in     England    and     on    the 
Continent,  as    a  work   of  almost 
unique  value.     It  practically  does 
for  the  Old  Testament  what  Winer's 
Grammar  does  for  the  N'ew.    As  a 
Hebraist,    we   are    not    sure  that 
Ewald  had  any  rival.      The  best 
"Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar"" 
published  in  England  is  that  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Davidson,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Ewald  is  the  author  to  whom  ha 
acknowledges  himself  most  indebted. 
The  third  part  of  the  "  Lehrbuch  "  i& 
on  Syntax,  and  the  study  of  it  will 
therefore  appropriately  follow  such 
a  grammar  as  Dr.  Davidson's.      It 
will  be  found  much  more  compre- 
hensive in  its    range,    and    more 
detailed  in  its    illustrations    than 
Rodiger's  "Gesenius,"  with  which 
many  of  our  friends  are  familiar^ 
Ewald  had    a    broader    grasp    of 
principles  than  Gesenius,   and^   al- 
though he   was  equally    dogmatia 
in  his  enunciation  of  his  principles,, 
he  has  done   all  that  consummate 
scholarship  and  a  rare  genius    for 
philological  research  could   do    to> 
elucidate  the  position  he  took.    No 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  should 
be  without  this  invaluable  work.   It 
will    impart    to    a    diligent    and 
conscientious     worker    an    insight 
into  the  structure  of  the  language,, 
a  mastery  of  its  forms,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
revelation,  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  any  other  wise  acquired.  Professor 
Davidson     very    justly    observes, 
<'  However  great  may  be  the  merits. 
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of  other  grammariaiiB,  any  one 
enable  of  judging  will  admit  that 
Ewald  stands  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  before  them  all." 

Bxv.  JoBSPH  Cook's  Monday 
Lectitrss.  Part  XI.  London : 
R.  D.  Dickinson,  FarriDgdon- 
street     1879. 

Mb.  Cook  continues  his  work  with 
unabated  vigour.   He  here  discusses 
some  of  the  most  uigent    social 
questions  of  the  day  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic — such  as  the  infidel 
attack  on  property ;  secret  socialistic 
societies ;  rich  and  poor  in  factory 
towns ;  wages ;  and  children's  rights. 
His  discussion  of  these  subjects  is 
as   thorough^    as    subtle,    and    as 
suggestiye  as  anything  he  has  yet 
published,  and  even  those  who  can- 
not accept  all  his  conclusions  will, 
at  least,  allow  that  he  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  broad  knowledge 
and    earnest   thought.      He    is    a 
Christian  political   economist,   and 
the  lines  he  lays  down  are,  in  our 
Tiew,  the  only  lines  on  which  these 
pressing    questions     can    be  per- 
manendy  settled.      The  preludes  to 
the  lectures,  now  giyen  in  full,  are, 
as  a  rule,  admirable.    But  that  on 
the  regeneration  of  Asia   is,  in  its 
eulogy  of  LordBeaconsfield's  Asiatic 
poliqy,  woful^jr  beside   the  mark; 
nor  are  we  acquunted  with    any 
responsible  statesmen  among    the 
Fremiex's  opponents  who  advocate 
''aoertain  insular  parochial  policy, 
who  would  give  up  the  Colonies  of 
Oreat  Britato,  and  allow  the  Eastern 
larger  half  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  dissolve  if  it  pleases."     It  may 
suit  the  Tory  organs  to  represent 
that  as  the  poUqy  of  the  Liberals, 
but    we     should     scarcely    have 
anspeoted   a  man  of  Mr.    Cook's 
itftelUgenoe  to  have  been  misled  by 
ciy. 


Qu£Bar  Elfbida.  of  thb  OiJ>Bir 
Tims.  By  J.  S.  Williams.  Loo. 
don  :  Hatohards,  PiccadiUy.  1878. 

The  events  on  whidi  this  story  ia 
founded    are    familiar  to    all   our 
readers.    They  axe  not  ci  a  pleaaiiig 
character,    and    oould    only  hav« 
ooouned  in  a  state  of  noolety  to 
which,    happily,  these   is   now  no 
paralleL    The  intrigues  of  conrtien^ 
their  plots  and  oonnterplots,  their 
utter^and  unsorupulouB  selfidmesi^ 
their  diameless  disregard  of  human 
life,  gave  to  the  histoiy  of  the  olden 
time  anything    but    an    agreeable 
oom^exion.      Miss   Williams    has 
woven  the  materials  at  her  command 
into  a  narrative  which  is  certainly 
not  lacking  in  interest     She  writes 
cleariy,  pohitedly,  ihd  gimoefuJly, 
and  her  little  book  gives  a  good  in- 
sight into  the  political  and  aoeial 
life  of  the  Saxon  era  of  our  history. 
Her  estimate  of  the  charaotera  of 
whom  she  writes  is  just,  and  she 
impressively  shows,  in  herportnitore 
of  the  wicked  Queen  Elfrida,  that 
beauty  is  not  graoe,  and  that  the 
successful   aocompli/dmient  of  our 
wicked  plans  will  only  bring  to  us 
sorrow  and  desolation.    The  book  is 
admirably  printed,  and  the  general 
get^p  is  all  that  can  be  desind. 

SsRMONs.     By     Bobert    Banday, 

author  of  <<The  Inner  IM  of  the 

Beligious  Soeietiesof  tfaeComm<m- 

wealih."     fHth  a  brief  memoir. 

Edited  by  his  Widow.     London : 

Hodder  ft  Stoo^ton.    1878. 

Thb  historian  of  ^The  Religions 

Societies   of  the   Commonwealth" 

was  a  man  whom  it  itiust  have  been 

a  pleasure  to  know.    His  cultuiB 

and  intelligenoe^  his  learning  and 

his  piety,  must  have  rendered  his 

society    a    source    of    pure    and 

elevated    delight.     He   was  both 

revered  and  loved  fay  all  who  knew 

him,  and  now  that  he  has  passed 
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^way  from  na  he  will  be  long  and  re- 
speotfully remembered.  The  Society 
<k  Friends  has  had  many  members 
-distingniBhed  by  rare  simplicity  and 
grace  of  characfcer ;  men  in  whom 
"  the  mildnesajemd  sweet  reasonable- 
ness of  Christ  **  has  been  continually 
revealed.  Among  such  men,  Robert 
Barclay  claims  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  brief  memofar  supplied  by  his 
widow  is  written  in  a  simple  and 
msaffected  style,  and  we  cannot 
t)etter  describe  it  than  by  saying  it 


is  extremely  beautiful  We  com- 
mend it  to  our  young  men  eq>eciallyi 
and  to  all  business  men.  It  will 
supply  them  with  a  model  which 
they  may  wisely  aad  profitably 
study.  The  Sermons  are  plain  and 
straightforward  in  style,  devout  in 
spirit,  and  thoroughly  evangelical 
in  doctrine.  We  know  of  no  class 
of  readers  who  would  not  be  wiser 
and  better  for  reading  theoL  The 
volume  is  on  every  ground  accept- 
able. 


TEXTS  AND  THOUGHTS. 


**  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these 

forty  years  in  the  wildenie«5s." — ^Deut.  viii.  2. 

r  Heaven  not  the  least  part  of  our  enjoyment  will  be  to  look  back 
upon  the  past,  and  to  see  the  mysteries  of  Providence  unveiled. 
How  wise,  how  good  will  appear  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Most 
High  to  our  enlarged  understandings,  and  to  our  sanctified  hearts. 
Even  sorrow,  though  bitter  in  the  experience,  is  sweet  in  the  recol- 
lection ;  how  much  more  shall  it  minister  to  our  future  happiness 
when  we  shall  comprehend  perfectly  its  gracious  design,  and  know 
that  we  shall  never  again  be  subjected  to  its  power.  Methinks,  I 
shall  love  even  this  old  world  itself,  and  deem  it  beautiful  when  I 
shall  look  back  upon  it  from  the  Mount  of  God,  as  the  birih-place  of 
my  immortality,  the  scene  of  my  probation,  the  sepulchre  of  my 
corruptions.  It  may  perish,  but  it  can  never  perish  from  my  thoughts, 
which  will  linger  over  it  in  tranquil  rapture  long  ages  after  the  final 
conflagration. 


**  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fell  into  divers  temptations  " — "  manifold 

temptations/'-~JAUSS  i.  2  ;  1  Peter  i.  6. 

Trials  drive  Christians  to  the  mercy-seat  when  otherwise  they 
might  grow  remiss.  They  pray  much,  because  thev  love  mnch ;  but 
their  necessities  have  a  great  hand  in  promoting  and  maintaining  both 
their  love  and  their  prayerf olness.  How  often  would  the  heart  have 
continued  dull  and  callous,  if  some  new  wound  had  not  sent  it  back 
bleeding  to  its  Father's  feet !  It  is  wise  and  kind  of  Him  to  place 
us  under  a  discipline  that  compels  us  out  of  sheer  want  and  helpless- 
ness to  abide  near  Him,  and  makes  us  feel  the  sad  consequences  of 
our  absence  so  soon  as  we  depart. 
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"  He  knoweth  our  frame." — Psalm  ciii.  14. 

There  are  duties  which  God  will  exact  from  none  but  an  Abra- 
ham ;  sufferings  which  shall  not  light  upon  any  but  a  Job.  For  the 
rest,  there  are  sheep  that  shall  be  led  gently,  and  tender  lambs  that 
He  will  even  cany  in  His  arms.  Many  have  gone  to  heaven  through 
floods  and  flames ;  they  were  able  to  bear  it.  Many  have  been 
sweetly  shielded  from  the  sharper  trials  and  temptations  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  are  in  Heaven  too ;  to  adore  for  ever  the  grace  that 
spread  over  their  weakness  its  fostering  wings,  and  hardly  suffered 
them  to  feel  the  bitter  blast  as  they  passed  along  the  way. 

D.  Kattebns. 
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THE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

By  E.  Goyett, 


npHE  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed  at  Alcala, 
X  in  Spain,  abont  the  year  1520,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  Abont  the  same  time  Erasmns  published  an  edition 
of  it  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland.  This,  purged  of  some  of  iUr  errors, 
became,  in  1633,  what  is  called  the  "Seceived  Text/'  Of  the 
manuscripts  on  which  it  was  founded, — ^specially  the  Complutensian 
edition  (that  of  Alcala), — little  is  known*  That  we  haye  the  Greek 
Kew  Testament  Scriptures,  such  as,  in  the  main,  they  came  forth  from 
the  hands  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  certain ;  and  great  is  the  consolation 
to  the  Christian.  But,  on  many  points  of  detail,  there  is  much 
variety  of  reading  among  the  manuscripts  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  vast  is  the  amount  of  minute  variations  collected  by  scholars. 
Most  of  them  are  of  no  importance :  changes  in  the  order  of  the 
words ;  one  synonym  given  instead  of  another ;  different  voices  and 
tenses  of  verbs ;  different  cases  of  nouns.  These  would  not  produce 
any  difference  in  the  translation  of  a  passage,  and  may  be  safely 
dismissed  from  notice.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  differences  of  reading 
are  of  grave  moment.  Iliere  are  some  cases  of  omission  of  verses ; 
some  of  insertion.  In  Gal.  ii  20,  where  the  Beceived  Text 
reads — **  I  live  by  faith  in  Vu  Son  of  Ood ; "  others  read — ^"  I  live 
by  faith  in  the  Ood  and  ChrM  who  loved  me."  Which,  in  these  and 
similar  cases,  is  the  true  reading  ?  There  are  about  2,000  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  of  it,  and  these  differ  one  from  the 
other.    How  have  these  differences  arisen  ? 

1»  The  great  majority  of  them  were  unintentional.  Here  and 
there  clauses  are  left  out,  because  the  copyist's  eye  glanced  from 
the  true  place  to  a  second  occurrence  of  the  same  word,  and  the 
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intermediate  portion  is  left  out.    This  fault  is  called  in  the  Greek 
by  a  word  which  signifies  "  Similarity  of  ending." 

2.  But  the  most  serious  ones  are  those  where  Uie  variations  are 
wilfvl.  Some  seem  scarcely  to  credit  this;  but  the  proofs  are 
abundant  and  decisive.  The  insertion  or  omission  of  the  word  ^  not " 
in  a  sentence  cannot  have  been  without  notice  and  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  copyist 

'^  To  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  KO,  KOT  for  an  hour.'' 
^'  To  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection  for  an  hour,"  read  some. 

'<  We  sball  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed." 

"  We  shall  all  sleep,  but  not  all  of  us  shall  be  changed. "  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.) 

Here  are  examples  where  the  alteration  is  wUfuU.  Most  of  such 
cases  are  omissions  of  a  word  which  cause  a  difficulty.  Expositors 
of  a  bygone  day  could  not^expound  them.  The  easiest  way,  there- 
fore, of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  was  to  omit  the  obnoxious  word. 
*'  It  came  to  pass  on  the  second  Sabbath  after  the  first  that  He  went 
through  the  corn  fields  "  (Luke  vL  1).  What  means  ''  the  second-first 
Sabbath  "  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  say.  Hence  in  some  manuscripts  the 
difficult  word  is  left  out. 

3.  Sometimes  a  word  l9  inserted  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  "  Qo  ye 
up  unto  this  feast :  I  am  not  going  up  yet  unto  tins  feast "  (John 
viL  8).  Here  other  copies  read — '*  60  ye  up  unto  this  feast ;  I  am  not 
going  up  to  this  feast."  It  seemed,  then,  as  if  the  Saviour  contradicted 
Himself.  Here  is  an  example  of  two  readings,  one  more  difficult 
than  the  other.  Which  is  the  true  ?  Most  probably  the  last  A 
little  word  was  added  to  remove  the  felt  difficulty ;  for  Jesus,  as  we 
know,  did  go  up  to  the  feast  But  the  Saviour's  meaning  probably 
was,  that  the  festival  of  rejoicing  celebrated  in  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles could  not  then  be  kept  by  Him,  since  Israel  rejected  Him. 

Now,  that  there  were  wilful  alterations  in  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  there  were  manuscripts  systematically  ''cor- 
rected," or  rather  "  corrupted,"  to  suit  the  views  of  some,  we  have 
clear  testimony. 

(1)  One  bishop,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  writes : — "  As  the  brethren 
desired  me  to  write  Epistles,  I  wrote  them,  and  these  the  apostles 
of  the  devil  have  filled  with  tares,  exchanging  some  things 
and  adding  others,  for  whom  there  is  a  woe  reserved.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  matter  of  wonder,  if  some  have  also  attempted  to  adulterate 
the  sacred  vrritings  of  the  Lord,  since  they  have  attempted  the  same 
in  other  works,  which  are  not  to  be  compared  with  these  "  (IV.  23). 
This  was  about  the  year  a,d.  170. 

(2)  Irenseus  testifies  that  in  some  copies  the  number  666  was 
altered  to  616. 

(3)  Clement  of  Alexandria  complains  of  those  who  **  paraphrase 
or  tamper  with  the  gospels  for  their  own  evil  deeds "  (jScrwener, 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  584). 
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(4)  Origen  affirms,  "  Great  in  tnith  has  become  the  diversity  of 
copies,  be  it  from  the  negligence  of  certain  scribes,  or  from  the  evU 
daring  of  some  who  correct  what  is  wriUen,  or  horn  those  who  in 
correcting  add  or  take  away  what  they  think  fit**  {Scrivener,  385). 

(5)  And  Jerome  declares,  that  the  copies  of  the  Latin  Version 
contained  nearly  as  many  different  texts  as  there  were  different 
<x)pie8  {Nolan  on  the  Oreek  Vulgate,  p.  151). 

How  then  shall  we  obtain  an  uncorrupted  text  of  the  New 
Testament  ? 

Various  have  been  the  plans  proposed  and  acted  out.  There  are  two 
classes  of  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament ;  some  written  in 
capitals,  which  are  called  Uncial  manuscripts.  These  are  generally  the 
oldest  manuscripts  extant,  some  having  been  written  as  early  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  great  majority  of  manuscripts,  however,  are 
written  in  a  running  hand-— these  are  called  cursive  manuscripts.  Of 
these  latter,  scarcely  one  in  ten  has  been  collated  or  compared  with  the 
Beceived  Text  throughout.  Some,  then,  have  proposed  to  pay  no 
r^ard  to  the  more  modem  or  cursive  manuscripts,  but  to  found  a 
text  entirely  upon  the  uncial  copies.  Their  theory  has  been,  that  the 
text  has  become  corrupted  just  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  its  composition  by  the  inspired  penmen ;  there- 
fore,  if  you  desire  a  pure  text,  you  must  derive  it  from  the  oldest 
manuscripts  that  can  be  found.  Some,  then,  have  acted  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  it  has  failed  !  For,  first  of  all,  (1)  the  uncial  copies  that 
contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  are  very  few ;  (2)  and, 
secondly,  they  do  not  agree  among  themselves.  The  later  uncials  agree 
best  with  the  text  as  we  have  it ;  (3)  when  fully  trusted  they  lead 
to  manifestly  wrong  and  absurd  results.  Take  Tregelle^  text — "  The 
day  of  the  Lord  wiU  arrive  as  a  thief,  wherein  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  earth  and  the  works  in  it  shall  he  found  "  (2  Peter  iii.  10), 
Here,  out  of  six  uncial  manuscripts,  three  give  this  absurd  reading : 
two  give  the  true  one — "  shall  be  burned  up." 

In  Gal.  ii.  5  one  of  the  uncials  reads,  "  To  whom  we  gave  way  by 
subjection  for  an  hour."  In  verse  12  five  uncials  read,  "  But  when  he 
came  ** — that  is,  James ;  which  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  contradicted 
by  seven  uncials. 

In  1  Pet.  i.  23  three  of  the  chief  uncials  read,  ''  Bom  again,  not  of 
corrupted  corruption,  but  of  incorrupted/*  instead  of  "  not  of  corruptible 
seedJ^  In  Phil.  ii.  1  all  the  uncials  have  an  ungrammatical  reading, 
which  cannot,  however,  be  made  evident  in  a  translation.  In 
Matt.  xxi.  we  have  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  two  sons,  the  first  of 
whom  refused  to  enter  the  vineyard,  but  afterwards  went ;  whUe  the 
second  promised  to  go  in,  but  did  not.  The  Saviour  then  inquires  of 
the  multitude,  "  Which  of  the  two  did  the  father's  will  ?"  Here  two 
of  the  uncials  give  us  the  absurd  answer,  **  The  last." 

Also  some  of  the  uncials  omit  passages  testified  to  by  preponderating 
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evidence.  In  Mark  xvi.,  verses  9 — 20  are  omitted  by  one  uncial,  but 
found  in  fifteen  uncials.  The  passage  concerning  the  adulteress — 
John  vii.  63  to  viii.  11 — ^is  omitted  by  seven  uncials ;  but  it  is  also 
found  in  seven  uncials. 

.  The  attempt,  then,  to  construct  a  pure  text  upon  the  uncials 
only  has  failed,  and  ever  must  It  leaves  out  of  sight  n»n«- 
te^hi  of  the  witnesses  of  the  text,  as  if  they  were  of  no  account.  It 
supposes  that  in  the  uncials  there  would  be  found  only  uninttntumal 
variations.  They  really  are,  in  places  not  a  few,  wUfuUy  corrupted. 
The  corruption  of  the  text  began  before  the  time  when  they  were 
written. 

Of  the  Codex  D.  (or  f  eza's),  Davidson  says — **  Its  singularly  corrupt 
text  in  connection  with  its  great  antiquity  is  a  curious  problem  which 
cannot  easily  be  solved."  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Augiensis,  p.  xii.)  Cer- 
tainly not,  unless  we  affirm  that  there  are  mamfold  and  wilful  cor- 
ruptions in  some  of  the  earliest  copies. 

Of  the  state  of  the  case,  Scrivener  gives  the  following  fair  summing 
up : — "  It  may  be  said  without  extravagance  that  no  set  of  Scriptural 
records  affords  a  text  less  probable  in  itself,  less  sustained  by  any 
rational  principles  of  external  evidence^  than  that  of  [the  uncial] 
Codex  D. ;  of  the  Latin  codices,  and  (so  far  as  it  accords  with  them) 
of  Cureton's  Syriac.  Interpolations,  as  insipid  in  themselves,  as 
imsupported  by  other  evidence,  abound  in  them  all — ^additions  so  little 
in  accordance  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Holy  Writ  that  some  critics 
(though  I  for  one  profess  no  skill  in  such  alchemy)  have  declared 
them  to  be  as  easily  separable  from  the  text  which  they  encumber  as 
the  foot-notes  appended  to  a  modem  book  are  from  the  main  body  of 
the  work.  (Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  138,  note.)  It  is  no  less 
true  to  fact  than  paradoxical  in  sound,  that  the  VH>r^  corruptions  to 
which  the  New  Testament  has  evpr  been  subjected,  originated  within  a 
hundred  years  after  it  was  composed;  that  Irenaeus  and  the  African 
Fathers,  and  the  whole  Western,  with  a  portion  of  the  Syriac  churchy 
used  far  inferior  manuscripts  to  those  employed  ly  Stuniea  (the  editor 
of  the  first  Greek  edition  of  the  New  Testament)  or  Encsmus,  or 
Stephens,  thirteen  centuries  later,  when  TMnUding  the  Textus  Reeepius^ 
(the  Eeceived  Text)." — Scrivener,  p.  386. 

From  observations  of  this  kind  it  results,  that  some  manuscripts 
of  great  antiquity  are  not  to  be  trusted.  They  have  been  wilfully 
corrupted  in  favour  of  certain  errors  current  in  the  day  when  they 
were  copied.  In  the  first  class  of  these  are  the  uncials  D.,  F.,  and  Q. ; 
or,  the  Cambridge,  the  Augian,  and  the  Bornerian  codices.  In  a  less 
degree,  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  manuscripts  are  to  be  distrusted 
also.    (B.,  M .) 

The  true  text  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  he  arrived  cU  by  a 
weighing  of  the  whole  testimony.  It  is  to  be  found  perfect  neither  in 
the  uncials  alone ;  nor  in  the  cursives  alone.  It  is  to  be  constructed 
by  a  union  of  the  external  and  internal  evidence.  It  should  be  founded 
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on  the  testimony  of  good  manuscripts ;  it  should  cohere  well  with  the 
£tyle  and  argument  of  the  writing  in  question. 

1.  Of  two  well-attested  readings,  that  is  generally  the  lest  tohich  is 
ihe  most  difficult,  A  scribe  was  tempted,  not  to  import  difficulty 
into  his  copy,  but  to  make  it  easy  of  comprehension  where  it  was 
difficult.  2.  Where  one  reading  was  probably  the  source  of  others, 
that  is  to  be  preferred.  In  Acts  xx.  28,  the  Received  Text  has, 
"Feed  the  Church  of  Ood,  which  He  purchased  with  His  own 
blood."  Four  uncials  read,  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord**  Two  uncials 
Toad,  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord  and  God."  Now,  "  the  Church  of  God  " 
is  the  more  difficult  reading,  out  of  which  the  others  would  naturally 
^ring.  The  reading,  "  the  Church  of  God*'  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  arise  out  of  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord.'*  It  is  also  the  best  attested ; 
— ^that  is,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  manuscripts. 

Why  have  the  cursive  manuscript's  of  late  years  been  so  little 
T^farded  as  to  have  no  weight  in  deciding  the  text  ?  Partly  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  examining  so  many ;  and  because  theory  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  oldest,  or  uncial  manuscripts  must  contain  the 
true  text  Scrivener's  summing  up  of  this  point  is  good : — "  We  do  not 
place  the  more  modem  witnesses  [the  cursive]  in  one  scale,  the  older 
[the  uncials]  in  the  other,  and  then  decide  num^o  non  pondere  [by 
numbers,  not  by  weight  of  evidence]  which  shall  prevail :  we  advo- 
eaie  the  use  of  the  cursive  copies  pi'incipally,  and  indeed  almost  exdU' 
siveLy,  where  the  ancient  copies  are  at  variance  ;  and  if  in  practice  this 
shall  be  found  to  amount  to  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  younger 
witnesses,  it  is  because,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  elder  will 
not  agree  "  (page  407).  And  again — "  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
mass  of  our  cursive  documents  are  only  corrupt  copies,  or  copies  of 
copies,  drawn  from  existing  uncials  ?  Let  the  assertion  be  made 
and  maintained,  if  it  can  with  any  show  of  reason ;  but  if  not,  let  us 
frankly  accept  the  sole  alternative,  that  they  are  representatives 
of  other  old  copies  which  have  long  since  perished,  'respectable 
ancestors '  (as  one  has  quaintly  put  the  matter) '  who  live  only  in 
their  descendants'  {Long.  Cic.  Vei*r.  Prat.,  Pref.  vi.).  And  to  this 
conclusion  we  are  irresistibly  led  by  a  close  study  of  the  cursive 
manuscripts  themselves.  No  one  who  has  paid  adequate  attention  to 
them  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  individual  character  impressed 
upon  nearly  all ;  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  we  find  cause  to  suppose  that 
one  even  of  the  latest  codices  is  a  mere  transcript  of  any  now 
surviving.  We  repeatedly  find,  in  those  which,  on  the  whole,  recede  but 
little  from  the  Textiis  Receptus  (the  Eeceived  Text),  isolated  readings  for 
which  no  other  authority  can  now  be  alleged  than  Cod.  B.,  or  some 
jsuch  monument  of  remote  antiquity." — {Ibid.) 

Vabious  Eeadings  in  Galatuns. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  various  readings  found  in 
ihe  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.   He  who  has  carefully  studied  any  book 
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of  Holy  Scripture  has,  in  general,  a  clearer  view  of  the  internal 
evidence  of  a  reading — ^that  is,  which  of  two  readings  is  best  suited  to- 
the  style  of  the  author  or  to  the  aigument  I  give,  then,  my  vote  in 
favour  of  the  subjoined  readings,  on  a  joint  view  of  the  external  and 
internal  evidence.  Never  vnll  the  text  he  pure  and  ietiled  while  the 
uncials  alone,  or  principally^  are  made  the  foundation  of  the  text. 

The  uncials  D.,  F.,  G.  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Having  gone  through 
their  various  readings  in  Galatians,  I  should  judge  that  they  read 
wrongly  182  times.  But  D.  does  not  agree  with  F.  and  O.  for  77 
times  out  of  that  number.    The  three  are  together  right  only  34  times^ 

(1.)  To  descend  to  particulars.  The  reading  ''Cephas"  instead  of 
''  Peter"  is  clearly  right  in  i.  18,  ii.  9, 11, 14,  and  here  the  Beceived 
Text  is  wrong.  Chap,  ii  9  is  a  testing  passage.  Here  the  Beceived 
Text  reads,  "  James,  Cephas,  and  John,"  which  is  manifestly  right 
But  some  copies  wMch  lean  Bome-wards,  whose  copyists  were  dis- 
pleased at  Peter's  Jewish  name,  and  at  his  being  put  in  the  second, 
place  who  was  "  Prince  of  the  Apostles,"  read,  "  Peter,  James,  and 
John!*    This  is  the  reading  of  the  suspected  uncials  D.,  F.,  G. 

(2.)  ii.  16.  Here  the  tm^  reading  is  '*  But  knowing."  (I)  It  is  a 
well-supported  reading,  and  it  is  (2)  the  more  difficult  one.  The 
tmcials  are  divided :  seven  are  in  favour  of  the  reading  preferred^ 
four  enlist  on  behalf  of  the  T.  B.  or  Beceived  Text. 

(3.)  In  verse  20  some  copies  read,  "  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Ood  and 
Christ  who  loved  me."  The  Beceived  Text  reads,  "  By  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me."  Here  is  a  wilful  change  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  new  reading  is  supported  by  the  Vatican  manuscript 
and  the  suspected  uncials.  It  is  refused  by  seven  uncials,  the  Si- 
naitic,  and  the.  cursives.  It  is,  I  judge,  a  wrong  reading,  though 
Tregelles  and  Lachmann  have  received  it  into  the  text.  "  The  Son  " 
occurs  three  times  more  in  the  epistle,  the  other  phrase  not  once. 

(4.)  In  iii.  1,  "That  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth"  is  to  be 
omitted. 

(5.)  In  iiL  17,  the  Beceived  Text  reads,  "A  covenant  confirmed  before 
by  God  unlo  Christ!*  The  two  last  words  are  omitted  by  five  uncials,, 
while  five  have  them.  The  last  are  certainly  right.  (1)  They  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  argument ;  (2)  they  are  the  more  difficult^ 
reading;  (3)  they  were  omitteibecarise  thus  the  difficulty  wa>s  got  rid  of 
(here  the  three  suspected  uncials  are  right,  in  verse  19  they  are 
wrong) ;  (4)  the  Armenian  and  both  the  Syxiac  versions  have  them. 

(6.)  Verse  23.  Which  is  to  be  read  here — the  present  participle 
ovy«X€io/i€voi,  or  the  past  ovyKetcKeia^evoi  ?  The  past,  I  judge,  aa 
the  Textus  Beceptus  does,  with  all  the  cursives  examined  by 
Scrivener.    The  uncials  are,  as  usual,  divided. 

(7.)  iv.  7.  The  T.  B.  reads  "  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ."  Some 
copies  read  "  an  heir  through  God."  The  uncials  are  divided  here- 
upon :  eight  are  in  favour  of  the  Beceived  Text  It  is,  I  judge,  tiie 
true  reading. 
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(8.)  iv.  21.  Here  some  copies  read,  in  place  of  "  Do  ye  not  hear  the 
law  ?"  "  Do  ye  not  rtad  the  law  ? "  Here  the  suspected  uncials  read 
the  latter^  which  is  manifestly  wrong.  Eight  uncials  agree  with  the 
T.  B.     In  this  case  the  cursives  carry  the  day. 

(9.)  In  iv.  25,  some  copies  omit  "  Hagar  "  wrongly.  It  was  not 
understood,  though  necessary  to  the  Apostle's  argument,  and  heuce  it 
was  left  out    Here  two  of  the  suspected  uncials  are  again  at  fault. 

(10.)  In  iv.  26,  many  copies  omit  the  "  all,"  and  read,  "  Jerusalem, 
wluch  is  our  mother."  The  uncials  are,  as  usual,  divided.  Here,  I 
judge,  the  T.  R  is  wrong. 

(11.)  In  vi.  13,  authorities  are  divided  between  the  present  and  the 
past  participle.  Should  we  read,  "  Those  who  art  getting  themselves 
circumcised,"  or,  ^' Those  who  have  been  circumcised"  ?  The  latter  is 
certainly  the  true  reading,  though  supported  by  only  two  uncials 
against  six.  Ten  of  Scrivener's  collation  (cursives)  support  this 
reading  against  the  T.  B. 

The  reign  of  the  undak  is,  I  trust,  at  an  tnd.  The  theory  was 
taken  up,  that  "  the  valtie  of  a  rnanuscript  is  directly  as  its  age." 
Hence,  one  uncial  of  the  fifth  century  was  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred 
cursives.  It  was  supposed  that  we  might  safely  leave  out  any  con- 
sideration of  "the  junior  copies."  This  theory  has  been  earnestly 
wrought  out  by  several  editors,  and  it  has  failed.  It  has  wrecked 
itself  upon  the  idea,  th^  only  uninteniional  errors  would  he  found  in 
manuscripts,  and  hence  that  the  earliest  text  must  he  the  best  But  it 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  some  of  the  earliest  uncials 
(H,  B.,  D.)  are  the  m^t  wilfully  altered.  And  the  proof  is,  that  they 
disagru  with  07U  another  perpetuaily.  The  Sinaitic  copy  has  been 
greatly  lauded.  Of  this,  after  actual  comparison  of  it  with  the 
readings  of  the  Vatican  on  four  pages.  Scrivener  says — "The  dis- 
covery of  this  precious  document  (the  Codex  Sinaiticus)  has  so  far 
done  little  to  uphold  Cod.  B.  (the  Vatican  copy — which  seems  the 
more  correctly  written,  and  probably  the  more  valuable  of  the  two) 
in  its  more  characteristic  and  singular  readings,  hut  has  made  the 
mutual  divergencies  of  the  very  oldest  critical  authorities  more  patent 
and  perplexing  than  ever'*  (Scrivener,  Crit.  N.  T.,  p.  389).  And 
again^"  That  the  same  gross  error  should  be  found  in  three  out  of 
ths  four  oldest  codices,  and  in  no  other,  is  very  suggestive,  and  not  a 
little  perplexing "  (p.  456). 

The  great  scholar,  Bentley,  thought  that  by  means  of  the  oldest 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  Jerome's  Latin  version,  he 
could  restore  the  Greek  Text,  so  that  there  should  not  be  twenty 
words  or  twenty  particles  difference.  Actual  collation  has  proved 
tliis  theory  to  be  a  mistake. 

Griesbach  set  up  Origen's  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  as  the 
standard  of  the  text ;  and  supposed,  that  there  was  an  Alexandrian 
edition  of  the'  text  which  would  agree  with  the  citations  of  Origen. 
Archbishop  Laurence  examined  the  matter,  and  found  that,  taking 
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the  Alexandrian  manuscript  as  a  specimen  of  the  Alexandrian  edition, 

(1)  it  agrees  with  Origen  against  the  Beceived  Text  in  154  places  ; 

(2)  (filagrees  with  Origen  and  the  "  Received  Text "  in  140,  and  agrees 
wWi  the  Received  Text  against  Origen  in  444  fhues ! "  (Scrivenei/s 
Collation  of  Gospels,  p.  xvL  N.) 

Tischehdorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  1859/  has 
returned  to  the  Received  Text  in  nearly  six  hundred  readings,  (Scrivener^s 
Crit.  If.  T,  p.  408.) 

And  Dr.  Godet,  of  Neuchatel,  in  his  work  on  the  (jospel  of  John, 
says  jnstlj: — '^A  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century  copied  &om  a 
document  of  the  second  century  represents  a  text  more  ancient 
than  a  manuscript  of  the  fourth  century  which  copies  a  document 
of  the  third  century"  (p.  137). 

In  the  course  of  his  Exposition  of  John,  after  being  compelled  to 
make  his  choice  of  readings,  he  sums  up  from  time  to  time  those 
which  seem  to  him  to  acconi  best  with  the  style  of  the  Apostle,  and 
their  agreement  with  the  history  and  context.  He  says — (1)  "  Of  the 
seven  principal  various  readings  .  .  the  Alexandrian  manuscripts 
have  false  readings  six  times.  The  Sinaitie  and  the  Vatican  have 
beside  many  faults,  which  are  peculiar  to  them  "  (I.,  p.  343).  Take 
another  summing  up.  (2)  "  We  have  found  fifty  principsd  various 
readings  between  Chap.  II.  and  the  end  of  Chap.  lY.,  in  which 
number  the  Beceived  Text  seems  to  us  to  have  four  faults ;  the  Alex- 
andrian Text  eleven  faults  ;  The  Sinaitie  and  The  Vatican  continue 
to  have  special  readings,  some  in  which  they  agree,  in  general  false 
(The  Sinaitie  twenty-seven  faults).  It  has  fdso  several  readings 
in  common  with  D.  (8).  The  Alexandrian  readings  are  almost  always 
in  close  alliance  with  the  text  of  Origen  "  (I.,  p.  518). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  cursive  manuscripts  have  not  yet  been  explored ! 
"Many  codices  of  the  tenth  and  following  centuries  were  very 
probably  transcribed  from  others  of  a  more  early  date  than  any 
which  now  exist;  the  incessant  wear  of  the  older  copies  in  the 
services  of  the  Church  rendering  a  fresh  supply  indispensable" 
(Scrivener*s  Collation,  p.  xxi. ;  see  also  p.  Ixviii.). 

"  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  social  life  one  would  form  no 
favourable  estimate  of  the  impartiality  of  a  judge  (and  such  surely  is 
the  real  position  of  a  critical  editor)  who  deemed  it  safe  to  discard 
unheard  eighty- nine  witnesses  out  of  ninety  that  are  tendered  to 
him,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  eighty-nine  had 
no  means  of  information  except  what  they  derived  from  the  ninetieth^* 
But,  as  he  says,  each  of  the  cursives  is  an  independent  witness. 
The  Peshito  Syriac  and  the  later  nine  uncials  support  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript — A.  If  one  manuscript  alone  is  to  be 
followed,  the  Codex  A.  is  the  best  guide  to  the  true  text  In  short, 
the  text  as  we  have  it  is  to  be  adhered  to  unless  there  be  the  stronger 
evidence  of  manuscripts  and  versions  against  it. 
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Keeping  these  facts  and  principles  before  us,  can  we  not  decide 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  certain  omitted  passages  ? 

I.  Let  us  take  Mark  xvi  9 — 20.  Are  they  genuine  ?  Let  us  con- 
sider the  evidence  against  and  for  them.  (1)  These  verses  are  omitted 
by  two  of  the  oldest  uncials.  (2)  They  were  omitted  by  Eusebius, 
when  he  drew  up  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  numbered  the 
sections  of  it.  (3)  The  style  of  these  verses  differs  from  that  of  other 
parts  of  Mark. 

They  are,  however,  certainly  genuine.  (1)  They  are  found  in  tvtry 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  book  except  the  two  above  named.  (2)  They  are 
found  in  fifteen  uncials.  (3)  They  occur  in  the  Vulgate,  the  three 
Syriac  Versions,  and  four  other  Versions.  (4)  In  one  of  the  two 
uncials  which  omit  them,  a  blank  space  is  left  here,  the  only  one  in 
the  volume ;  showing  that  the  scribe  was  aware  of  their  existence. 
(5)  They  are  noticed  by  Irenseus,  Justin  Martjrr,  and  Hippolytus. 
Victor  of  Antioch  gave  these  verses  on  the  authority  of  the  Palestine 
exemplar. 

The  question,  then,  of  their  genuineness  is  easily  solved.  It  reduces 
itself  to  this  point — Is  it  more  probable  that  they  were  sup- 
pressed, or  that  they  were  interpolated  ?  That  they  are  not  the 
additions  of  any  forger  is  clear,  for  they  sesm  to  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  other  accounts  of  the  Resurrection.  Upon  the  principle,  then, 
of  omitting  those  words  which  caused  difiBculty,  these  verses  were 
left  out ;  and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  seems  to  have  been  the  person 
who  suppressed  them.  He  notices  (Tregelles  in  loco)  that  some  copies 
had  not  the  additional  verses,  and  that  they  were  "  unnecessary  and 
seemingly  contradictory."  He  omitted  them,  therefore,  from  his  tables 
of  the  Harmony.  Moreover,  from  his  friendshij)  with  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  he  was  possessed  of  very  great  power  over  the  text,  and  the 
versions  which  flowed  from  it  in  and  after  his  days ;  for  he,  by  direction 
of  the  Emperor,  prepared  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  churches  at 
Constantinople.  He  has  preserved  for  us  the  letter  of  the  Emperor : 
— **  Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus,  Augustus,  to  Eusebius.  It  happens 
through  the  favouring  Providence  of  God  our  Saviour  that  great 
numbers  have  united  themselves  to  the  most  holy  church  in 
the  city  which  is  called  by  my  name.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly 
requisite,  since  that  city  is  rapidly  advancing  in  prosperitv  in  all 
other  respects,  that  the  number  of  churches  should  also  be  increased. 
Do  you,  therefore,  receive  with  all  readiness  my  determinati«jn  on 
this  behalf.  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  instruct  your  Prudence 
to  order  fifty  copies  on  well-prepared  parchment,  both  easily  legible 
and  portable,  to  be  written  by  able  scribes  thoroughly  understanding 
their  art — copies,  I  mean,  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  preparation  and 
use  whereof  you  know  to  be  necessary  for  the  doctrine  of  the  church." 
This  was  accordingly  done.  (Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  b.  IV.,  ch.  xxxvi., 
xxxvii)  The  edition  of  Eusebius  then,  recommended  by  such  authority, 
would  be  naturally  sought  for,  and  would  take  an  especial  place ; 
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because  the  persecutioiis  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximiaa  had  destroyed 
so  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

This  passage  of  Mark  was  suppressed,  then^  as  we  gather,  (1)  First, 
from  the  difficulties  which  it  imported  into  the  history  of  the  Jtesurree^ 
tion — difficulties  which  would  present  themselves  first  and  most  forcibly 
to  one  who  studied  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  as  did  Eusebius ;  (2) 
Secondly,  because  of  another  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  Savioui^s 
promise  in  it  of  the  supernatural  gifts  to  believers  in  His  name.  Now  of 
this  the  pressure  would  be  strongly  felt  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  when 
the  miraculous  gifts  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  when,  therefore,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  enemies  would  lay  hold  on  this  passage  as  a  strong  objection 
against  the  faith.  Against  the  admitted  differences  of  the  style  of  these 
verses  from  the  usual  style  of  Mark,  we  may  set  (1)  the  abrupt  ending 
of  the  Gospel  if  these  verses  be  removed ;  and  (2)  the  probability  that 
Mark  may  have  added  these  verses  at  a  later  period  of  his  life. 

II.  What  shall  we  say  concerning  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  ? 
Let  us  first  regard  the  external  evidence  against  it.  (1)  It  is  omitted 
by  eight  uncials,  though  two  betray  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  by 
leaving  a  void  space.  (2)  It  is  not  found  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  and 
another  version.  (3)  It  is  omitted  by  Eusebius's  Tables.  (4)  Most 
fathers  take  no  notice  of  it.  (5)  The  variety  of  readings,  in  those 
manuscripts  which  retain  it,  is  great. 

What  are  the  external  evidences  in  its  favour  ?  (1)  It  is  found  in 
nine  uncials ;  in  four  it  is  obelized,  or  marked  as  suspicious.  (2)  It 
is  found  in  307  cursives  that  have  been  examined.  (3)  In  one  of 
the  uncials  it  is  noted  (of  niuth  century),  with  asterisks  added — 
"  The  parts  obelized  are  not  found  in  some  manuscripts,  not  even  that 
of  Apollinarius ;  but  in  the  ancient  ones  the  whole  is  found.  All  the 
Apostoli  (the  Lectionaries*)  make  mention  of  them,  in  which  there  is 
an  arrangement  (of  Scriptures)  for  the  edification  of  tJie  Church.** 
Two  cursives  mention  its  being  found  in  ancient  copies.  (4)  It  is 
given  by  the  Vulgate,  the  early  Latin,  and  five  other  versions.  (5)  It 
is  cited  in  "  The  Apostolical  Constitutions/'  so  called.  (6)  It  is  named 
by  Euthymius,  by  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 

Kow  let  us  look  at  the  probable  internal  reasons  for  its  omission. 
(1)  Augustine  tells  us  that  "  some  of  small  faith,  or  rather  enemies 
of  true  faith,"  removed  it  from  their  copies,  "  fearing,  I  believe,  lest 
thus  impunity  in  sinning  should  be  granted  to  their  wives."  (2) 
Indeed,  many  still  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour's  word,, 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more."  They  suppose, 
that  Jesus  did  not  denounce  her  adultery  as  sinful,  or  that  He 
pardoned  her.  Neither  of  these  ideas  is  true.  Jesus  gave  her 
opportunity  of  repentance ;  but  no  pardon.  The  word  "  condemn  "  is 
ambiguous.  It  may  mean  in  itself  either  (1)  to  pronounce  a  thing  evil, 
as  a  private  person  may  ;  or  (2)  to  pass  sentence,  as  a  judge,  on  crime.. 

*  Some  read,  " All  the  copies" 
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It  was  this  laiUr  vliich  Jesus  lefased  to  do,  though  uiged  by  His 
enemies.  He  did  condemn  her  in  the  former  sense.  "  Go  ani  sin  no 
more."  Owing  to  this  nusunderstanding  the  passage  was  taken  out  of 
the  copies  used  in  public,  but  kept  in  those  for  private  edification. 
(3)  The  incident  could  not  have  been  invented.  There  is  a  Divine 
wisdom  in  it,  that  bespeaks  it  a  real  event  of  the  Saviour's  life.  It 
touches  deeply  the  foundations  of  our  Lord's  mission — "  Are  you  come 
as  an  Apostile  of  mercy  ?  Then  you  are  in  contradiction  with  Moses  i 
Is  Moses  to  be  obeyed  by  you  ?  How  then  are  you  the  Apostle  of 
mercy  ? "  The  Saviour  overthrows  His  foes  bv  raising  a  question  not 
started  by  the  law.  Moses  supposed  that  all  Israel  were  righteous. 
Jesus  shows  that  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one.  ffe  might  have 
executed  the  sentence  against  her,  and  He  would  not ;  for  "  now  is  the 
accepted  time ;  now  the  day  of  salvation."  It  seems  probable,  then, 
that  the  omission  of  this  passage  is  to  be  traced  to  its  being  suppressed 
by  Eusebius  in  his  edition.  He  might  consider  himself  authorised 
to  do  so,  from  the  Emperor's  conmiission  to  make  the  fifty  copies 
"  useful  to  the  Church."  This  was  probably  left  out  then  in  the  copies 
that  were  executed  imder  his  eye,  and  in  those  which  took  their  origin 
from  his.  And  The  Sinaitic  and  The  Vatican  are  old  enough  to  have 
been  two  of  the  fifty  copies.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  passage  is  found 
in  the  early  Latin  copies  which  existed  before  the  Vulgate.  The 
Tnaral  question  in  these  cases  enters  more  deeply  into  the  matter  than 
the  external  or  diplomatic  question. 

1.  Why  was  that  omitted — "  her  firstborn  "  son  ?  (Matt.  i.  25).  Be- 
cause it  opposed  "  the  perpetual  virginity  "  of  Mary. 

2.  Why  were  those  words  which  follow  in  Italics  inserted — 
"There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  wJu)  waOc  not  after  the  flesk  but  after  the  Spirit "  % 
(RonL  viiL  1).  Because  it  was  feared  that  the  interests  of  morality 
were  not  provided  for  in  so  free  a  statement  of  the  grace  of  God. 

3.  Why  were  those  words  in  Italics  omitted,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20 — "  And 
I  became  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  Jews ;  to  those 
under  law,  as  if  under  law  (710^  being  myself  under  law),  that  I  might 
gain  those  under  law  ?  To  those  without  law,  as  without  law  (being 
not  without  law  toward  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ)  that  I 
might  gain  those  without  law"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20 — 21).  Why  were  the 
words  in  Italics  left  out  by  the  Beceived  Text  ?  Because  it  was  feared 
that  there  could  be  no  morality  in  those  who  were  "  not  under  law, 
but  under  grace." 

4.  Why  have  we — '* Blessed  are  they  that  do  His  commandmeTits*' 
instead  of,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  wash  their  robes  "  (£ev.  xxii.  14)  ? 
Because  some  thought  the  words  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if 
cleanliness  were  not  only  next  to  godliness,  but  godliness  itself ! 

To  me  then  it  appears  that  out  of  the  Alexandrine  an  uncial 
copy  of  the  fourth  century  (A.),  out  of  the  early  Syriac,  and  the  cursive 
copies  of  the  New  Testament, — ^the  text,  almost  as  pure  as  it  issued 
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from  the  hands  of  the  inspired  penmen,  may  be  restofed.  But,  indeed, 
the  Received  Text  is,  I  doubt  not,  far  nearer  to  the  trae  text  than  any 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  uncials  alone.  The  Lord  lead  His  people 
into  all  the  truth ! 
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III. 


PATEICK,  THE  APOSTLE  OP  lEELAND. 
L  His  Eably  Yeabs  and  his  Connection  with  Bomb. 

MANY  of  the  most  charming  legends  of  mediaeval  Christendom 
cluster  around  the  name  of  Ireland's  patron  saint,  but  a  slight 
examination  convinces  us  that  they  are  legends  only.  To  give 
a  thoroughly  reliable  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  life  is  therefore  no 
easy  task.  Indeed,  modern  criticism — to  which,  with  all  its  one- 
sidedness  and  arrogp.nce,  we  are  greatly  indebted — confronts  us  at  the 
outset  with  the  pitiless  question.  Was  there  such  a  man  as  St.  Patrick? 
Is  not  the  story  of  his  life  a  myth  ?  If  we  settle  that  question  as  the 
evidence,  fairly  weighed,  requires  us  to  settle  it,  in  a  sense  favourable 
to  his  actual  existence,  we  shall  at  least  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  real  St.  Patrick  is  very  different  from  the  glonfied  ideal  which  has 
borne  his  name,  and  that  the  traditionary  apostle  of  Ireland  has  to  a 
large  extent  concealed  the  historical  apostle  from  our  view.  So  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  century  there  existed  no  fewer  than  sixty-six  lives 
of  Patrick,  and  these  sixty-six  lives  must  have  contained,  according 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  least  as  many  thousand  lies.  This  judgment  is  too 
sweeping  and  reckless,  but  we  can  easily  understand  how  a  man  of 
Gibbon's  temperament  should  form  it  Even  so  sober  and  candid  an 
historian  as  Dr.  Killen,  characterises  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  saint  as 
a  mass  of  impudent  fabrications,  and  it  is  certainly  impossible,  with  a 
due  regard  to  truth,  to  speak  of  them  in  milder  or  more  complimentary 
terms.  The  lowly,  earnest,  self-denying  evangelist  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  hollow  and  extravagant  romance.  On  a  slender 
basis  of  fact,  the  most  absurd  and  improbable  marvels  have  been 
founded,  and,  apart  from  Patrick's  own  confessions,  the  genuineness  of 
which  seems  to  us  indisputable,  we  should  be  able  to  find  but  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  in  as  many  bushels  of  chaff.  Such  grains  as  we  can 
find,  however,  are  well  worth  preserving. 

The  "  Confessions "  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  very  different, 
both  in  their  aim  and  execution,  from  the  subtle  and  elaborate  work 
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of  Aiigastine  published  under  the  same  name.  They  are  a  simple 
recapitulation  in  his  old  age  of  the  principjJ  events  of  Patrick's 
career^  and  are  written  in  a  plain,  inartistic,  and  straightforward 
style,  free  from  all  metaphysical  and  theological  refinements.  Their 
authenticity  is  all  but  universally  admitted  on  grounds  of  external  as 
well  as  internal  evidence.  Neander  says  that  "  the  work  bears  in  its 
simple,  rude  style  an  impress  that  corresponds  entirely  to  Patrick's 
stage  of  cultuie.  There  are  to  be  found  in  it  none  of  the  traditions 
which  perhaps  proceeded  only  from  English  monks  —  nothing 
wonderful  except  what  may  be  very  easily  explained  on  psychological 
principles."  A  copy  of  it,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  is  still  in  existence. 
Other  copies  contain  many  interpolations  inserted  by  "  manufacturers 
of  history/'  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  trusted.  The  genuine  text  is 
not  so  full  and  concise  on  all  points  as  we  should  like  it  to  be.  But 
it  is  our  best  authority,  and  on  all  matters  on  which  it  is  silent  we 
are  compelled  to  speak  with  diffidence. 

Concerning  the  date  and  the  place  of  Patrick's  birth,  there  exists 
considerable  uncertainty,  and  both  points  have  been  keenly  contro- 
verted. According  to  some  authorities,  he  was  bom  in  A.D.  373. 
Other  dates,  such  as  377,  387,  and  415,  have  found  strenuous 
advocates ;  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
which  can  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  But  we 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  fix  on  the  first-named 
year.  In  his  ''  Confession"  he  describes  his  birthplace  as  Bcnviiavtn 
Tcibernice,  but  the  description  has  itself  given  rise  to  an  eager  dispute. 
By  some  of  our  best  historians  Bonnaven  has  been  identified  with 
Bonlogne-sur-Mer,  in  Normandy,  by  others  with  a  small  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  which  has 
since  been  named,  in  honour  of  Patrick,  Kilpatrick  or  Kirkpatrick. 
Dr.  Killen  and  Dr.  Lanigan  are  among  those  who  advocate  the 
Norman  theory ;  Archbishop  Ussher,  Neander,  and  Dr.  Maclear,  in 
his  very  interesting  work  on  *'  The  Conversion  of  the  Celts,'' 
advocate  the  Scotch  theory.    With  these  latter  we  are  disposed  to 


The  evangelist's  original  name — ^that  by  which  he  was  known  in 
his  native  land — ^was  "  Succath"  a  name  which  signifies  "  strong  in 
war";  Patiicius  being  apparently  his  Eoman  appellative.  Of  his 
parents  we  know  nothing  further  than  that  they  occupied  a  high 
social  i)08ition  and  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  His 
father,  Calphumius,  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  Curial  rank,  and  a 
magistrate  or  counsellor  in  the  Roman  colony  in  the  North  of  Britain. 
He  was  also  a  deacon  of  the  Church.  Patrick's  grandfather,  Potitus, 
was  a  priest  His  mother,  Conchessa,  is  alleged  by  some  of  the 
old  biographers  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Martin  of  Tours,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  his  day.  But  the  evidence  on 
this  point  is  not  conclusive. 
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Patrick  received  in  bis  home  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  education. 
His  father  '  expended  on  his  instruction  great  care,  and  imparted  to 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  rudely  torn  from  his  home.  The  coasts  of  Scotland  were 
at  this  time  exposed  to  frequent  attacks  from  bands  of  Irish  pirates, 
who  pillaged  the  country  and  carried  off  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
as  they  could  secure  into  slaver}*.  In  one  of  their  incursions,  these 
pirates  attacked  the  house  of  Calphurnius,  seized  Patrick  and  two  of 
his  sisters,  sold  him  to  a  chieftain  in  the  North  of  Ireland  named 
Milcher,  who  made  him  overseer  of  his  flocks. 

Patrick  has  left  in  his  Confessions  a  vivid  picture  of  his  servitude.  He 
wandered  about  over  the  wild  mountains,  at  one  time  scordhed  by  the 
hot  sun,  at  another  drenched  with  the  heavy  rains,  and  again  chilled 
by  the  keen  &ost  He  was  compelled  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in 
solitude,  and  he  wisely  employed  himself  in  vigorous  efforts  at  self- 
improvement  He  set  himself  to  learn  the  language  of  tiie  native 
Irish,  and  to  become  familiarised  with  their  habits  of  life.  More  than 
this,  he  betook  himself  earnestly  to  meditation  and  prayer.  As  a  boy 
he  had  been  gay  and  careless.  The  lessons  of  his  cnildhood  had  been 
despised,  and  he  had  felt  no  attraction  toward  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
But  now,  as  he  was  thrown  back  upon  himself,  the  truths  which  had  lain 
dormant  in  his  mind  were  awakened  into  life,  and  he  was  completely 
subjected  to  their  power.  "  I  was  sixteen  years  old  and  I  knew  not 
the  true  God ;  but  in  a  strange  land  the  Lord  brought  me  to  the  sense 
of  my  unbelief,  so  that,  although  late,  I  minded  me  of  my  sins,  and 
turned  with  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord  my  God ;  who  looked  down 
on  my  lowliness,  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  my  ignorance;  who 
preserved  me  ere  I  knew  Him,  and  who  protected  and  comforted  me 
as  a  father  does  his  son,  ere  I  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil"  The  love  of  God  more  and  more  increased.  The  spirit 
was  ardent  within  him. 

This  captivity  had  lasted  six  years,  when  Patrick  thought  he  heard 
in  his  dreams  a  voice  which  bade  him  fly  in  a  certain  direction  towards 
the  sea-coast  where  he  would  find  a  vessel  which  would  convey 
him  to  his  home.  Believing  that  this  voice  was  an  indication  of  the 
watchful  providence  of  God,  he  obeyed  it,  embarked  in  a  ship  which 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  after  a  stormy  and  perilous  passage  be 
safely  reached  his  friends,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been  severed. 
Some  time  afterwards — it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long — he  was. 
again  taken  captive  and  carried  to  Gaul.  But  his  second  captivity 
was  of  short  duration.  By  the  aid  of  Christian  merchants  he  was  able, 
after  a  servitude  of  two  months,  to  obtain  his  freedom,  and  was  once 
more  restored  to  his  early  home. 

His  parents  occupied,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  high  social  position, 
and  were  now  anxious  that  their  son  should  remain  with  them  during 
the  rest  of  their  days.    They  earnestly  besought  him  to  continue  with 
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them.  Bat  another  course  was  marked  out  for  him.  He  felt  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  make  known  to  others  that  Gospel  in  which  he 
had  found  the  supreme  joy  of  his  life.  "  The  Divine  Voice  frequently 
admonished  me  to  consider  whence  I  derived  the  wisdom  which  was 
in  me,  who  once  knew  neither  the  number  of  my  days  nor  was 
acquainted  with  God,  and  whence  I  obtained  afterwards  so  great  and 
salutary  a  gift  as  to  know  and  to  love  God."  He  thought  with  com- 
passion of  the  Pagans  among  whom  he  had  spent  so  great  a  part  of 
his  youth,  and  felt  an  inward  call  to  devote  himself  to  their  service. 
And  from  obedience  to  this  call  be  could  not  be  dissuaded,  either  by 
the  strong  remonstrances  or  the  loving  entreaties  of  his  friends.  It 
was  G<xl  who  spoke  to  him,  and  God  who  conquered  in  him.  He 
thus  narrates  the  manner  of  his  initiation  into  his  Ufa's  great  work : — 
"  In  the  dead  of  the  night  I  saw  a  man  coming  to  me  as  if  from 
Ireland,  whose  name  was  Yictoricus,  bearing  innumerable  letters,  one 
of  which  he  handed  to  me.  I  read  the  beginning  of  it,  and  in  it  the 
words,  Tht  voice  of  the  Irish.  And  whilst  I  was  reading  the  beginning 
of  the  letter,  I  imagined  that  I  heard  in  my  mind  the  voice  of  those 
who  were  near  the  wood  of  Fochut,  which  is  near  the  western  sea. 
And  thus  they  cried, '  We  entreat  thee,  holy  yoiUh,  to  eome  and  henoe* 
forth  walk  amongst  us'  And  I  was  greatly  pricked  in  heart  and  could 
read  no  more,  and  so  I  awoke.  Again,  on  another  night — I  know 
not,  God  knowetb,  whether  it  was  within  me  or  near  me — ^I  heard 
distinctly  words  which  I  could  not  understand,  except  that  at  the  end 
of  what  was  said  there  was  uttered, '  He  who  gate  His  life  for  thee  is 
He  who  tpeakeih  in  thee,'  And  so  I  awoke  rejoicing."  His  course  was 
plainly  marked  out  for  him,  and  no  reproaches  levelled  against  him 
on  the  ground  of  impetuosity  and  enthusiasm  could  divert  him  firom 
it.     His  decision  was  unalterable. 

His  age  at  this  time  was  somewhere  about  thirty.  The  expression 
"  holy  youth  "  is  not  absolutely  decisive,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
based  on  the  remembrance  which  the  friends  of  his  captivity  retained 
of  him.  He  was  a  youth  when  they  knew  him,  and  as  a  youth  they 
might  still  think  of  him.  And  yet  such  an  expression  would  scarcely 
have  been  used  if  very  many  years  had  elapsed  since  Patrick  had 
gained  his  freedom.  His  second  capture  could  not  on  any  com- 
putation have  taken  place  after  he  had  been  at  home  with  his  friends 
ten  years.  Five  or  six  years  is  a  more  probable  reckoning.  But  as 
the  evangelist  does  not  himself  afiTord  any  clue  to  the  date  of  the 
events  he  records,  we  can  only  offer  such  conjectures  as  the  evidence 
appears  to  warrant. 

Several  historians  think  that  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Ireland,  and 
began  his  evangelistic  labours  without  any  preliminary  training.  It 
is,  however,  more  probable  that  he  first  spent  some  time  in  the 
monasteries  of  Southern  France — that  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  and 
of  St  G^rmanus,  at  Auxerre — the  better  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
arduous  enterprise.      But  that  he  spent  anything  like  twenty  or 
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thirty  years  in  such  preparation  is  an  idea  too  absurd  to  need  serious 
refutation.  Patrick  was  not,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  a 
scholar.  His  writing  shows  no  trace  of  scholastic  suhtilty.  It  is, 
though  clear  and  comprehensible,  not  such  as  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  one  who  bad  spent  many  years  in  a  cloister.  Nay,  the 
author  of  the  Confessions  goes  so  far  as  to  lament  the  defects  of  his 
early  training.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  and  long 
hesitated  to  write,  lest,  as  he  says,  he  should  fall  under  the  censure  of 
men  because  he  had  not  studied  like  others.  And  those  who  have 
•examined  the  document  in  its  original  form  assert  that  this  apology  was 
no  mere  form.  Patrick's  Latin  is  neither  classical  nor  ecclesiastical 
The  writer  was  not  a  learned  man,  and  we  may  therefore  fairly 
conclude  that  he  did  not  long  remain  in  the  monasteries  to  which  he 
repaired. 

The  whole  of  his  movements  at  this  time  are  wrapped  in  a  mist  of 
uncertainty.  Legend  after  legend  was  invented  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Some,  and  it  is  more  than  we  can  hope  to  be  able  success- 
fully to  disentangle  fact  from  fiction.  On  some  points,  however,  we 
need  be  at  no  loss.  The  old  legends  represent  the  simple-minded 
evangelist  as  making  a  journey  to  Eome  to  receive  'power  and  conse- 
cration from  the  Boman  bishop.  One  account  says  that  he  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Celestine.  Another,  more  widely  circidated 
and  more  vehemenUy  insisted  on,  asserts  that  he  was  consecrated  by 
Sixtus  III.,  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Archdeacon  Palladius,  who  had  previously  been  sent  from  Bome  as  a 
missionary  to  Ireland,  but  who  had  been  able  to  accomplish  very  little 
in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  native  language.  Neander 
thinks  we  cannot  pronounce  this  tradition  false,  but  sees  nothing  to 
confirm  it.  In  our  view,  it  is  utterly  and  absolutely  false.  Palladius 
was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  in  A.D.  431,  "  to  the  Irish  believing  in 
Christ  as  their  first  bishop."  That  we  can  well  believe.  There  we^ 
already  at  that  date  Christian  converts.  Put  through  whose  labour 
had  they  been  brought  to  Christ  ?  Evidently  through  the  labours  of 
Patrick,  who  had  long  before  this  date  entered  on  his  work. 
Palladius  was  sent  as  the  emissary  of  Bome,  after  tidings  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland  had  reached  the  imperial  city,  and  he  was 
sent  with  the  view  of  representing  in  Ireland  the  authority  of  the 
Boman  bishop^  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  sought  to  bring  the 
churches  established  by  the  labours  of  others.  He  brought  with  him,  it 
is  even  asserted  in  the  Leabhan  BreaCf  i.e.,The  Speckled  Bock  Q'  the  oldest 
and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  Church  History  now  preserved,  or 
which,  perhaps,  the  Irish  ever  possessed  "  ) ;  a  Gospel  for  Patrick  to 
preach  it  to  the  Irish — a  splendidly-decorated  copy  of  the  four  Evangel- 
ists, as  Dr.  Killen  suggests,  intended  to  conciliate  the  popular 
missionary.  Further  than  this,  it  is  admitted  in  one  of  the  oldest 
lives  of  Patrick  that  he  was  in  Ireland  many  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Palladius,  and  he  is  made  to  go  to  Bome  to  receive  the .  apostolic 
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Uessingy  after  a  long  coarse  of  unsuccessful  labour.    For  this  opimon 
there  is  as  little  foundation  as  there  is  for  the  other. 

The  appointment  of  Palladius,  an  archdeacon  and  a  Briton  by  birth^ 
was  plainly  intended  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  when,  as  the  Boman  bishop 
imagined,  matters  were  ripe  for  it  and  its  success  certain.  But  the 
great  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy,  with  his  long  train  of  followers,  his 
ample  store  of  relics,  and  his  costly  gifts,  was  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. The  Irish  Christians  refused  to  receive  him  as  their 
bishop.  Neither  Patrick  nor  his  converts  were  prepared  to 
submit  to  his  supervision.  His  mission  was  a  failure.  Whether  he 
was  driven  from  the  country  by  the  threats  of  a  native  chieftain,  or 
left  it  in  anger  at  the  persistent  independence  of  the  Christian 
converts,  he  speedily  set  sail  for  Scotland,  and,  in  little  more  than  a 
year  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  unsuccessful  task,  he  ended  his 
course  in  death. 

The  connection  of  the  early  Irish  Church  with  the  Church  of  Bome 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  protracted  and  angry  controversy  which  even 
yet  is  not  closed.  But  if  that  connection  be  what  Papal  writers  repre- 
sent, we  are  confronted  with  difficulties  which  are  simply  insuperable. 
That  there  was  in  the  Irish  Church  for  many  centuries  a  spirit  of 
freedom  which  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Bome  and  refused  to  accept 
its  authority  as  final,  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  inveterate  parti- 
sans. The  Boman  ecclesiastical  usages  were  not  for  long  after  the 
time  of  which  we  write  established  in  Ireland,  while  their  establish- 
ment was  the  result  of  a  severe  struggle.  And  had  Patrick  been 
either  originaUy  appointed  by  the  Boman  patriarch  or  subsequently 
consecrated  by  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in 
his  Confessions.  A  circumstance  of  so  much  importance  could  not 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  word 
about  it.  Patrick  narrates  at  length  the  origin  of  his  undertaking, 
but  he  does  not  make  the  most  remote  reference  to  his  appointment 
or  his  consecration  by  the  Pope.  His  authority  was  of  a  far  higher 
order.  He  was  the  minister,  not  even  of  the  Church,  but  of  God. 
"  The  Lord  aroused  me,  a  fool,*'  he  says,  "  that  with  fear  and  rever- 
ence and  without  murmuring  I  should  faithfully  serve  that  nation  to 
which  the  love  of  Christ  transferred  me." 

The  arguments  of  Dr.  Killen  in  refutation  of  the  Bomanist  claims 
are  simply  unanswerable,  and  as  the  point  in  dispute  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  we  will  here  transcribe,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  two  paragraphs  in  which 
this  Tenerable  writer  siunmarises  with  wonderful  lucidity  and  pith  the 
evidence  which  the  advocates  of  the  Papacy  are  unable  to  resisL  We 
shall  then  be  able  in  our  next  paper  to  enter  upon  the  more  con- 
genial task  of  following  the  great  evangelist  in  his  missionary  tours, 
and  of  depicting  scenes  which  take  us  into  a  loftier  and  more  heathful 
region  than  that  of  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

Had  Patrick  been  an  agent  of  the  Pope,  his  wonderfcd  achievements  would  have 
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been  trumpeted  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  and  a  constant  interoourBe 
would  have  been  ever  afterwaixis  maintained  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
her  Hibernian  daughter  ;  but  for  ages  no  correspondence  whatever  can  be  traced, 
no  Italian  writer  refers  to  the  name  of  Patrick,  and  no  Pontiff,  in  any  encyclical 
epistle,  inserts  his  name.  Though  Pope  Leo  tne  Great  wrote  such  a  multitude  of 
letters,  though  he  was  so  remarkable  for  eneigy  and  vigilance,  and  though  he 
filled  the  Roman  chair  for  twenty-one  years  at  the  very  time  when  Patrick  was 
proceeding  so  prosperously  in  the  Western  isle,  he  never  penned  a  single  line  for 
his  encouragement.  Before  the  seventh  century  we  have  no  traces  whatever  of 
intercourse  between  Romish  and  Irish  Christians.  The  Italian  missionaries  who 
then  settled  in  England  sou^t  to  commence  a  correspondence,  but  their  advances 
were  very  coldly  received.  The  Easter  cycle  was  changed  at  Rome  in  the  former 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  alteration  was  soon  generally  adopted  on  the 
continent ;  but  the  Irish  Church  adhered  to  its  own  arrangements — aplain proof 
that  it  was  not  meanwhile  subject  to  Italian  supervision.  .  .  .  Tne  Irish  at 
first  utterly  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  ecclesiastics  sent  into  England 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  <'  When  the  apostolic  see,"  says  one  of  these  strangers, 
^  sent  us  to  these  Western  parts  to  preach  to  Pagan  nations,  we  came  into  this 
island  which  is  called  Britain  without  possessing  any  previous  knowledge  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  held  both  the  Britons  and  the  Irisn  in  great  esteem  for  sanctity, 
believing  that  they  proceeded  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  becoming  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  the  Britons,  we  thought  the  Irish  had 
been  better  ;  yet  we  have  been  informed  by  Bishop  Dagan  coming  into  this  island} 
that  the  Insh  in  no  way  differ  from  the  Britons  in  uieir  behaviour  ;  for  Bishop 
Dagan  coming  to  us,  not  only  refused  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  take  his  repast  in 
the  same  house  where  we  were  entertained.'' 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evidences  that  Ireland  could  not  have  been  converted 
by  nussionaries  from  Rome.  Many  of  the  ecclesiastical  usages  introduced  bv 
Patrick  were  different  from  those  of  the  Italian  Pontiff  and  his  adherents.  Patrick 
did  not  practise  the  rite  of  confirmation,  did  not  insist  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
cleigy,  did  not  conform  to  the  Roman  tonsure,  did  not  use  the  Roman  liturgy, 
and  did  not  respect  the  laws  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  relative  to  ordination  and 
church  government.  But,  about  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  Augustine  and  his  fellow-missionaries,  the  emissaries  of  Rome  began  to  labour 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  bring  over  the  Irish  to  confonnity  ;  and  though  at 
first  they  made  little  progress,  they  were  not  discouraged.  The  Irish  Church  was, 
however,  the  last  in  Western  Christendom  which  succumbed  to  Italian  domination  ; 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Pope  was  not  consummated  until  the  twelfth  century. 


THE  INVENTIVENESS  OF  LOVE. 
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PINIONS  have  greatly  dififered  as  to  the  proper  definition  of 
genius.    Even  among  the  favoured  possessors  of  the  coveted 
gift,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  ability  to  expound  its 
mystery.    To  a  great  extent,  it  has  been  a  hidden  wonder  whose  im- 
pulses they  felt,  but  whose  nature  they  could  not  describe. 

When  one  of   our   greatest  artists  was  asked  by  a  lady  whafc 
was  the  secret  of  his  success,  he  replied,  "I  have  no  secret  but 
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liard  work/'  "The  difiference  between  one  man  and  another/'  said' 
Dr.  Arnold,  "  is  not  so  much  in  talent  as  in  energy."  "  What  men 
want /'  remarked  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  "  is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose ; 
not  power^to  achieve,  but  will  to  labour."  Mirabeau  said,  "  Anything 
is  possible  to  a  man  who  can  will."  Helvetius  called  genius  "  a 
long  patience;"  and  Sir  I.  Newton  would  allow  no  distinction 
between  himself  and  others,  except  that  perhaps  he  "  had  more 
perseverance." 

But  it  will  be  generally  felt,  whatever  the  heroes  themselves  may 
say,  that  no  definition  will  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  that  should  not 
include  inventiveness.  Genius  starts  forth  on  some  original  track. 
It  finds  out  something  new  and  often  surprising.  It  devises  fresh 
combinations ;  has  enkindled  within  it  ideas  that  have  lived  in  no 
other  mind ;  sees  with  a  vision  not  given  to  other  eyes ;  and  feels 
with  a  keenness  compared  with  which  other  sensitiveness  is  dulL 
There  is  **  a  power  and  a  faculty  divine  "  that  shows  itself  in  new 
suggestions,  and  in  various  and  unfamiliar  methods. 

But,  if  this  is  so,  then  surely  it  may  be  affirmed  that  love  is  heart- 
genius.    It  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  originality ;  it  sets  on 
foot  schemes  and  projects  distinguished  by  new  contrivance ;  it  dis- 
covers, invents,  creates;  its  promptings  give    the  seeing  eye;   its 
ardour  moves  the  skilful  hand ;  its  devotecbess  strengthens  the  pur- 
pose and  the  will ;  it  beholds,  amid  common  things,  what  others  fail 
to  notice ;  discerns  the  capability  of  opportunities  that  the  careless 
would  let  slip,  and,  swift  as  a  sunbeam,  notes  the  end  from  the 
banning,  and  shows  competency  and  perseverance  equal  to  its  light. 
The  interest  that  characterises,  the  usefulness  that  attends,  the  inspi- 
ration that  springs  from,  the  inventiveness  of  love,  might  well  fill 
volumes,  and  yet  leave  the  half  untold.    Beautiful  illustrations  meet 
us     in    sacred    history.      What    but    this    secured    the    greatest 
name  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  exterminating  edict  of  a  cruel 
tyrant,  and  constructed  an  ark  of  bulrushes  which  was  watched  by 
Miriam  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Nile  ?    The  devising  of  the  plot 
about  the  silver  cup,  with  which,  Joseph,  bad  the  appearance  of  enmity, 
was  only  a  scheme  prompted  by  the  motive  of  aflfection.     Shrewd 
contrivance  from  the  same  source  was  not  wanting  when  David  was 
menaced  by  his  stealthy  foe ;  and  Saul's  daughter,  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  won  by  his  prowess,  let  him  down  by  the  window  and  put  an 
image  in  the  bed.    In  happier  days,  when  the  kingdom  was  pros- 
perous, and  his  victories  had  been  great,  David's  heart  desired  to  show 
its   gratitude  in  a  form  new,  and  without  precedent,  among  the 
nations.      Looking  upon   the  faded  and  travel-torn  Tabernacle,  he 
thinks.  Why  should  not  a  temple  be  built  for  Jehovah  ?     While 
he  dwelt  in  a  house  of  cedar,  why  should  the  ark  of  God  remain 
within  curtains?    There  rose  before  his  conception  a  magnificent 
structure  that  should  be  a  monument  for  all  the  ages,  and  in  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  would  show  his  sense  of  indebtedness.    He  did 
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well  (we  are  told)  that  it  was  "  in  his  heart."  The  patriarch  Job,  in 
connection  with  our  theme,  suggests  a  lesson  to  many  a  father.  When 
his  sons  had  settled  away  from  him,  and  became  prosperous  in  the 
land,  the  venerable  Emir  still  proved  the  earnestness  of  paternal 
love.  Imagining  their  possible  sins,  he  would  yet  shield  them,  if  he 
could,  from  any  stroke  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  "  He  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  and  offered  burnt  ofiferiugs,  according  to  the  number  of 
them  all.  Thus  did  Job  continually."  Love's  inventiveness,  further 
on,  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  christians  at  Damascus.  Their  hearths 
are  drawn  towards  the  new  convert,  for  he  has  so  mightily  confounded 
the  Jews  who  opposed  their  faith.  To  secure  him  from  the  violence 
to  which  they  feared  he  would  be  subject,  they  let  him  down  the  city 
wall  in  a  basket.  And  what  was  it  but  loving  interest  lent  promp- 
titude to  Paid's  sister's  son,  when  afterwards  he  sought  a  method  of 
informing  the  Apostle,  in  the  castle,  of  the  design  his  enemies  had  pro- 
jected against  his  life  ?  Love  in  many  ways  has  left  her  "  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time."  In  the  pursuit  of  her  object  she  has  walked 
the  continents,  fronted  every  danger,  braved  every  distress.  Old 
plans  which  have  failed  have  been  immediately  followed  by  better  ones 
that  have  succeeded.  The  end  of  one  endeavour  has  witnessed  the 
commencement  of  another.  By  the  refinements  of  her  gentle  subtlety 
she  has  baffled  opposition,  won  her  way  through  frowning  barriers, 
conciliated  enmity,  convinced  obstinacy,  and  exulted  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  all  but  impossible.  She  has  triumphed  when  defeat 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  has  found  a  way,  with  her  keen-eyed  per- 
sistence, when  half-heartedness  would  sit  down  in  despair.  Like 
faith,  love  suggests  an  endless  record.  One  might  almost  say,  the 
Himalayas  would  not  be  large  enough  to  exhaust  the  memorial, 
though  through  breadth  and  height,  from  west  to  east,  of  their 
gigantic  precipices,  the  account  were  written  and  the  representations 
embossed. 

If  such  fertiL'ty  of  resource  excites  our  interest,  we  may  be 
very  sure  that,  under  the  noblest  of  all  influences,  love  will  prove 
her  usefulness.  Love  to  Christ,  based  upon  His  work,  flowing  from 
His  friendship,  kindled  by  Himself,  is  the  operative  principle  in  the 
Christian  heart.  Eminently  fruitful  has  it  been  in  honouring  the 
Master  and  blessing  the  world.  We  have  a  beautiful  miniature 
instance  in  the  circumstances  of  the  dealing  of  the  Apostle  Paul  with 
Philemon  and  Onesimus.  The  question  was,  how  to  get  a  forgiving 
and  kind  reception  for  the  converted  prodigal  in  his  Golossian 
master's  house.  With  no  doubt  of  a  true  renewal  on  the  part  of  the- 
runaway,  Paul  seems  to  have  had  some  not  unreasonable  misgivings 
as  to  how  he  should  commend  him  to  his  friend.  What  should  he 
do  ?  He  devises  the  plan  of  a  letter,  most  skilfully  constructed,  with, 
mingled  persuasion  and  request.  He  reminds  Philemon  how  much 
he  owed  to  him  as  an  Apostle,  ''  but  receive  Onesimus  back  and  the 
debt  shall  be  considered  as  good  as  paid."    He  might  have  detained 

^  for  his  own  service,  but  he  will  not  deprive  his  friend  of  the 
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pleasure  of  a  Chiistian  act  of  forgiveness,  or  the  commendation  of  a 
Christian  deed  of  generosity.  Could  any  Christian  gentleman  have 
resisted  such  an  appeal  ? 

How,  further,  should  Onesimus  he  approved  to  the  church,  and 
win  confidence  amid  the  brotherhood  with  whom  he  would  be  asso- 
ciated ?  He  will  write  a  letter  to  the  church  itself,  and  both  missives 
shall  be  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  young  slave-convert.  If  the  mes- 
senger has  the  tokens  of  the  Apostle's  confidence,  the  inference  would 
be — and  none  would  think  it  mistaken — he  should  not  fail  to  enjoy 
the  trust  of  the  disciples.  Excellent  skill !  Inventive  and  thoughtful 
love !    The  difficulty  is  met,  the  problem  solved. 

Tradition  gives,  on  a  wider  field,  in  the  history  of  our  Foreign 
Mission  enterprise,  an  instance  of  love's  contrivance.  When  the 
honoured  pioneers  of  Gospel  truth  fii'st  went  to  India,  Carey, 
Marshman,  and  Fountain  sought  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  people  for  the 
Divine  message,  but  in  vain.  What  could  be  done  ?  The  Hindoos 
must  know  the  truth  to  feel  it  They  must  be  arrested  by  its 
interest  to  be  brought  under  its  power.  The  periodical  accounts — 
Vols.  I.  and  IL — tell  us  they  made  hymns,  and  set  the  Gospel  to 
song.  The  late  Mr.  Denham,  among  others,  used  to  teU  how  the 
her^ds  of  the  Cross  went  into  the  streets  and  bazaars,  singing  of 
Christ  and  His  love ;  and  the  Hindoos,  very  fond  of  singing,  stopped 
and  listened,  and  received  their  first  impressions  about  the  truth. 
It  was  like  the  flying  of  the  kite  over  the  stream  below  Niagara,  the 
first  frail  means  of  after-successes,  in  which  so  many  have  rejoiced. 
Love's  readiness  and  suggestiveness,  moreover,  one  cannot  but  admire 
in  the  case  of  the  foimder  of  Sunday-schools.  When  Robert  Eaikes 
saw  the  Gloucester  children  ragged  and  at  play,  and  heard  that 
Sunday  was  a  very  carnival  among  them  for  noise  and  riot,  cursing 
And  swearing,  there  were  tears  in  his  heart,  if  not  in  his  eyes.  The 
idea  of  teaching  them  was  the  child  of  his  compassion  and  his  desire 
to  serve  the  Saviour,  in  whose  work  he  trusted,  and  whose  Kingdom 
lie  desired  to  advance.  How  grand  an  issue  that  inventiveness  has 
had! 

There  was  a  time,  again,  when  Bibles  were  comparatively  rare,  and 
the  people  were  poor.  Vast  numbers  of  homes  were  without  the 
Scriptures.  The  question  arose  with  some — What  can  we  do  to 
multiply  aroimd  copies  of  the  Word  of  Life  ?  Mr.  Charles,  speaking 
to  a  little  girl  in  Wales,  thought  surely,  by  a  system  of  gradual  pay- 
ments, the  Bible  may  be  bought  if  cheaply  printed.  The  idea  took 
«oot  and  bore  fruit.  The  honoured  Mr.  Hughes,  of  our  own  denomi- 
aiation,  became  the  originator  of  the  Bible  Society,  whose  publications 
-of  the  Scriptures,  scattered  over  the  world,  have  been  like  the  leaves 
of  the  Tree  of  Life  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

So,  also,  when  it  was  felt  desirable  that  additional  interest  in  the 
truth  should,  if  possible,  be  attained  by  auxiliary  means,  love's  inven- 
tiveness gave  rise  to  the  Tract  Society.    This,  by  its  diffusion  of 
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incidents  and  narratives — ^arresting,  toucliing,  thiiUing — ^has  proved 
of  invaluable  service,  and  has  won  its  way  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  noblest  institutions  established  in  our  land  or  in  the  world. 
Hospitals  have,  besides,  been  founded  under  the  same  kindly  influ- 
ence ;  and  John  Howard  went  forth  with  his  schemes  for  cleansing 
and  reforming  prison  life  and  discipline  under  the  prompting  of  the 
same  originating  skill.  Love  has  gone  forth  like  an  angel  of  liglit 
into  the  world.  By  the  wizardry  of  her  inventiveness  the  wilder- 
ness has  often  become  an  Eden.  Groans  have  been  turned  into  songs, 
tears  into  smiles.  The  thanksgivings  of  multitudes  have  waited  on 
her  work,  and  still  new  conquests  remain  to  be  added,  bright  with 
fresh  crowns,  to  be  cast  at  Emmanuel's  feet. 

But  the  subject  rises  to  the  sublime  in  the  Divine  instances  that 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  work  of  Christ,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent dealings  of  Providence  and  Grace  that  have  attended  His 
redemptive  enterprise.  The  incitement  now  that  fills  our  hearts 
springs  hence.  **N"o  human  wit,"  writes  Dr.  Sears,  "would  have 
imagined  the  way  in  which  the  fearful  gulf  between  God  and  man 
was  to  be  bridged  over."  Who  could  take  in,  weigh,  measure,  and 
decide  upon  all  the  needs  and  interests  involved  ?  Who  could  con- 
ceive the  extent  and  character  of  the  only  remedy  that  could  meet  the 
case  ?  Who  could  have  had  the  daring  to  assume  or  the  hardihood  ta 
propose  the  great  expedient  that  was  employed  ?  *  Familiar  as  we  are 
with  the  fact  and  doctrine  of  the  death  of  Christ,  we  often  lose  a  keen 
sense  of  the  wondrous  display  of  God  in  sacrifice,  making  provision 
for  the  guilty.  It  was  Heaven's  own  supreme  contrivance,  devised 
and  revealed  because  God  "  so  loved  the  world."  Before  this  stupen- 
dous truthy  as  before  the  mighty  Alps,  all  inferior  and  human  things^ 
dwarf  and  shrink.  Their  presence  is  well-nigh  forgotten;  their 
interest  majestically  overshadowed.  Here  is  "  the  glory  that  excelleth." 
It  is  this  great  illustration  of  love  that  exerts  a  kindling  influence,, 
and  is  designed  to  do  so  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  The 
living  sacrifice  of  self,  with  all  the  promptings  of  earnest  activity  and 
zeal,  is  to  be  oflPered  in  this  presence.  There  are  endless  methods  of 
proving  gratitude  and  attachment  to  which  love  should  inspire.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  relates  how  once,  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  he  vras 
haunted  by  a  fear  of  the  possible  exhaustibihty  of  musical  combina- 
tions. He  might  have  spared  himself  anxiety.  Music  is  the  prolific 
and  peipetual  source  of  ever  new  harmonies.  So,  also,  is  love  the 
perennial  fountain  of  fresh  suggestions  and  original  schemes.  It  hask 
been  said,  "  We  want  inventors."  Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say, 
we  want  more  real,  more  deep,  more  inspiring  love.  There  is  scope  in 
business,  if  we  have  heart  for  it,  to  influence  those  with  whom  we 
have  to  do  to  honour  truth,  see  its  attractiveness,  and  come  under  its- 
genial  influences.  There  is  scope  in  the  family  to  win  the  young  to 
Christ,  and,  in  ways  of  gentleness  and  contrivance,  to  get  right 
principles  lodged  in  the  mind.    There  is  scope  in  the  Church  to  pro- 
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mote  greater  consecration,  closer  life  with  Christ,  and  more  of  union 
and  prayerfulness  in  His  cause.  There  is  scope  in  the  world  to  meet 
its  infidelities,  to  arrest  its  carelessness,  to  impress  its  indifference. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scott  met,  as  he  did,  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  with 
the  manly,  honest  spirit  that  will  ever  add  a  lustre  to  his  fame,  he 
said,  "  I  will  dig  in  the  mines  of  my  imagination."  He  would  seek 
out  new  riches  of  romance  and  fancy,  that  he  might  write  other  works, 
and  so  seek  to  diminish  the  load  of  debt  with  which  he  found  himself 
burdened.  Who  can  say,  in  the  devices  to  which  love  can  resort,  that 
there  are  not  resources  yet  untouched,  and  treasures  that  may  sur- 
prise as  much  as  the  hidden  wealth  of  Montezuma  astonished  the 
conqueror  Cortes  ? 

And  if  the  "  unspeakable  gift "  is  the  greatest  invention  of  Divine 
originality,  certainly  methods  for  securing  its  reception  by  the  heart 
give  rise  to  yet  endless  proof  of  the  same  order  and  kind.  What  is 
Providence  but  love  inventing  ?  and  what  do  the  arrangements  of  life 
show  but  that  messengers  are  ever  being  sent  to  prepare  the  way  that 
He  who  should  dwell  in  the  temple  of  the  heart  may  come  and  claim 
His  own  ?  The  conversion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  brought  about  by  fel- 
lowship with  his  friend  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their 
mutual  study  of  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress,"  was  the  ordering 
of  love  that  gave  Isaac  Milner  as  a  companion,  instead  of  another 
whom  he  desired,  and  so  laid  gentle  siege  to  his  nature  as  that  gra- 
dually, but  effectually,  mind,  heart,*  and  energy  were  all  grandly 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  truth.  Divine  love  secured  the  spiritual 
change  of  Dr.  Buchanan  through  what  appeared  to  be  a  casual  and 
unintentional  conversation  on  Divine  grace  with  one  whose  forcible 
and  affecting  address  to  his  conscience  carried  conviction  in  a  way  he 
had  never  felt  before.  God  is  ever  "  devising  means  that  His  banished 
be  not  expelled  from  Him."  Does  He  give  a  man  a  devout  associate, 
what  is  it  but  a  method  designed  to  influence  him  for  good  ?  Is  a 
man  led  to  some  special  situation  or  employ,  what  is  it,  often,  but 
love  taking  steps  to  bring  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  influences 
that  shall  touch  and  impress  ?  When  a  man  is  brought  low,  love  is 
only  showing  the  vanity  of  life,  that  greater  riches  may  be  sought. 
When  affliction  pains,  we  may  trace  love's  anxiety  for  appreciation  of 
the  refuge  where  all  its  evils  may  be  quieted,  and  thought  and  feeling 
lay  hold  on  eternity.  Could  we  but  see  the  mazy  paths,  in  all  their 
design,  by  which  God  brings  men  to  Himself,  we  should  be  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  inventiveness,  no  less  than  the  mercy  and  graces 
by  which  His  work  is  accomplished.  There  is  everything  to  win 
response  to  love,  and  to  quicken  and  strengthen  the  sacred  sentiment 
within  the  heart.  When  once  inspired,  it  is  full  of  Divine  might, 
and  lavish  in  its  fertile  resources.  One  has  said,  mountains  are  in 
the  way ;  love  answers,  "  But  I  can  climb."  The  distance  to  bo 
traversed  is  great:  love  replies,  "But  I  can  fly."  Waters  wide 
and  ^deep  have  to  be  crossed :  love  responds,   *'  But  I  can  swim." 
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There  is  a  lion  in  the  path  :  love  exalts — ^^  I  am  Samson ;  I  can 
kill  the  lion."  And  never  let  it  be  a  condemnation  that  love  can  find 
illustration  in  lesser  things,  and  not  find  scope  in  the  greatest ;  that 
in  a  lower  plane  it  finds  room  for  action,  but  none  in  the  reaches  that 
are  highest  and  best 

In  prosperity,  like  David,  we  should  ask — ^What  can  we  render  to 
the  Lord  ?  in  adversity  we  should  study  how  trial  may  be  turned  to 
golden  account.  In  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  our  hearts  should  be 
exercised  to  prove,  in  methods  acceptable  and  worthy,  our  dedication 
to  our  Redeemer.  So,  "  drawn  "  by  the  *'  loving-kindness  "  of  the 
''  Everlasting  love,"  we  would  show  a  zeal  that  should  flourish  into 
all  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  an  ardour  that  shall  never  weary 
till  life  itself  be  laid  down. 

G.  McMlCHAEL,  B.A. 


IL  PENSEROSO  AND  L' ALLEGRO. 


THESE  two  short  poems  are  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  worth,  but  as  casting  some  light  on  the  character 
of  Milton  in  his  earlier  years.  ^  Paradise  Lost "  shares  the  fate 
of  all  epics,  save  the  classic,  and  is  much  lauded,  little  studied.  Not 
only  are  the  recondite  allusions  which  adorn  it  an  offence  to  many 
readers,  but  the  picture  of  hell  it  presents  is  little  in  harmony  witli 
modem  taste  and  feeling.  Only  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
theological  questions  which  now  claim  so  much  attention  can  study 
Milton's  masterpiece  impartially  as  a  work  of  art  Of  these  few, 
fewer  still  are  prepared  for  the  vigorous  mental  effort  the  poem 
demands.  In  these  earlier  productions  there  is  no  undue  strain  on 
the  reader's  mind.  Milton's  muse,  which,  in  •'  Paradise  Lost,"  proceeds 
"  with  even  step  and  musing  gait,"  in  L' Allegro  "  comes  and  trips  it 
as  it  goes ;"  the  rhythm  is  exquisite,  and  the  language  an  example  of 
almost  perfect  workmanship. 

Many  of  those  who  cherish  a  profound  admiration  for  Milton  as  a 
poet,  have  little  affection  for  him  as  a  man.  He  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Puritanism,  in  whose  service  his  pen  was  ever  as  ready 
as  Cromwell's  sword.  The  Puritans  have  met  with  but  scant 
justice  at  the  hands  of  their  descendants.  Their  failings  were  those 
which  lapse  of  time  renders  increasingly  offensive,  whilst  the  vices  of 
the  Cavaliers  were  those  which  romance  has  delighted  to  idealise. 
The  nasal  whine  of  the  Roundheads  grates  on  our  ear ;  the  gloom 
they  created  is  repulsive  to  us  ;  whilst  the  merry  songs  of  their  oppo- 
nents still  possess  a  charm,  and  the  gaiety  which  surrounded  them  is 
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infections.  We  forget  that  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Stuarts 
brought  dishonour  on  our  flag,  reproach  on  our  literature,  and  shame 
on  our  women,  as  we  recall  their  bright  faces,  chivalrous  devotion, 
.and  impulsive  courage.  It  is  difiGicult  to  forget  the  YandaUsm  of  the 
Ironsides ;  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  abuses  of  which  it  was  begotten. 
Men  are  inclined  to  accept  Macaulay's  sneer — ^feeble  echo  of  Butler's 
.satire — and  to  believe  that  misanthroj^y  produced  the  Puritan's  aver- 
sion to  popular  sports.  Nor  is  Milton's  devotion  to  Puritanism  the 
.sole  fact  in  his  career  which  alienates  sympathy ;  the  traditions  of  his 
domestic  life  foster  the  popular  belief  that  he  was  a  cold,  stem  man. 

In  **  II  Penseroso,"  Milton  celebrates  the  charms  of ''  divinest  melan- 
choly ; "  in  "  L' Allegro,"  the  joys  of  *'  heart-easing  mirth."  The  poems 
display  his  love  of  nature,  his  delight  in  music,  and  )iis  keen  appre- 
•dation  of  the  charms  of  an  ornate  worship.  Milton  stands  before  us 
the  poet  pure  and  simple,  before  controversy  had  hardened  or  disap- 
pointment saddened  him.  He  is  far,  very  far,  from  the  grandly  sombre 
mood  of  ^  Samson  Agonistes."  Tet  there  are,  even  in  these  poems,  the 
germs  of  Puritanism ;  the  mirth  is  very  unlike  that  of  '^  Comus."  There 
is  no  suspicion  of  the  crackling  of  thorns  in  the  poet's  laughter ;  his 
mirth  rises  as  he  contemplates  nature's  fairest  scenes  and  revels  in 
her  sweetest  harmonies.  It  delights  him  to  participate  in  the  harm- 
less joy  of  others— -of  the  shepherd  numbering  his  flock  beneath  the 
hawthorn,  and  of  rustics  bartering  fairy  lore  about  the  winter's  fire. 
3f  irth  comes  hand  in  hand  with  liberty,  and  is  only  welcome  when  so 
attended.  It  requires  some  little  effort  to  picture  the  poet  as  he 
describes  himself,  treading  the  country  road,  listening,  enchanted,  to 
the  lark's  light  carolling,  or  the  echo  of  the  huntsman's  horn.  There 
28  a  refinement  of  luxurious  delight  in  music  in  the  following  lines : — 

<'  And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  charms  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

Such  is  the  poet's  mood  in  "  L'Allegro." 

Our  present  concern  is,  however,  mainly  with  "  II  Penseroso." 
Mention  of  the  companion  poem  was  inevitable,  as  the  two  are  very 
intimately  connected,  and,  to  some  extent,  interpret  each  other.  The 
melancholy  which  Milton  invokes  and  celebrates  is  the  poet's  pensive 
mood.  He  would  leave  the  haunta  of  men  to  wander  unseen  *'  on 
the  dry,  smooth,  shaven  green,"  to  listen  to  the  nightingale's  "  sweetest, 
fiaddest  song,"  and  gaze  upon  the  "  wandering  moon."     Or,  this  for- 
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bidden,  he  would  sit  in  his  sequestered  room,  before  the  glowing 
embers,  with  the  cricket's  chirp  and  "  bellman's  drowsy  charm  "  for 
melody.  It  is  pleasant,  so  placed,  to  ask  the  questions  to  which  no 
answer  comes,  save  fancy's  fitful  whisperings.  It  is  pleasanter  still 
to  revive  the  storied  past,  call  up  the  sceptered  dead,  and  resume  the 
unfinished  weft  of  bygone  poets.  Of  what  would  not  Milton  dream, 
free  from  the  delusive  joys  which  had  contented  him  so  little  ? 
What  fancies  would  he  not  indulge,  till  Morpheus  gave  some 
"  strange,  mysterious  dream "  ?  There  is,  of  course,  in  the  mood  a 
tinge*of  weariness ;  the  world  is  not  as  it  should  be,  yet  it  is  not  too 
dark  to  be  illumined  by  the  ray  of  fancy.  There  is  disappointment, 
but  not  the  disappointment  which  has  deepened  into  cynicism. 
There  is  solitude,  but  it  is  the  solitude  which  finds  fit  companionship 
with  storied  heroes.  Calm  Peace  and  Quiet  were  invoked,  and  the 
poet's  faith  is  strong. 

The  pensive  mood  is  essential  to  a  poet's  being ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  dangerous  one,  a  fact  which  Milton  fully  realised,  as  witness 
the  burst  with  which  "  L' Allegro  "  commences  \ — 

"  Hence,  loathed  melancholy, 
Of  Cerberos  and  darkest  midnight  bom." 

It  may  be  well  to  indulge  the  pensive  mood  to  some  extent,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  morsd  and  spiritual  paralysis,  if  not  con- 
stantly restrained.  The  spirit  holding  communion  with  the  past, 
looking  pityingly  on  the  petty  ambitions  of  the  present,  gains  some- 
thing of  purity ;  but  if  it  dwell  too  long  alone,  is  apt  to  lose  its 
strength.  Philosophic  or  poetic  contemplation  is  prone  to  degene- 
rate into  the  too  critical  mood  of  Hamlet,  in  which  the  dreamer  may 
cry,  "  Man  delights  not  me ;  no,  nor  woman  neither."  Even  the 
realm  of  fancy,  which  tempted  the  poet's  steps  with  so  fair  a  show, 
may  grow  dark,  and  be  peopled  with  monsters  more  repulsive  than 
their  human  prototypes. 

In  religion,  especially,  the  mood  is  dangerous ;  yet  Milton's  fuU 
appreciation  of  its  fascination  is  apparent : — 

'^  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloiBters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embo^ed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proo^ 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light : 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full  voiced  choir  below, 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 
And  bring  all  heay'n  before  mine  eyes." 
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There  is  here  a  description  of  the  ecstasies  of  a  semi-sensuous  worship 
such  as  only  the  great  Puritan  has  left  the  world.  It  was  no  lack  of 
sensibility  which  led  Milton  to  join  the  group  of  earnest  men  whose 
tones,  whose  words,  whose  worship,  must  have  been  a  constant 
offence  to  his  artistic  instincts.  Milton  discovered,  as  did  the  nation, 
the  danger  which  underlay  surrender  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  har- 
mony, and  the  subduing  power  of  perfect  form.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
lifted  upward  without  an  effort,  to  lie  at  the  very  gate  of  heaven ; 
but  the  inevitable  reaction  comes.  Beligious  exaltation  without  true 
religious  feeling  is  debasing,  because  deceptive.  Puritanism  dis- 
covered the  triumph  of  the  storied  window,  pealing  oigan,  and  full- 
voiced  choir  to  be  treacherous.  Sense  was  overpowering  spirit,  the 
genius  of  Catholicism  that  of  Protestantism,  and  the  Puritan  had  his 
own  rough  remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  times.  He  was  very  much  in 
earnest,  cared  little  for  the  gospel  of  art,  and  very  much  for  men's 
souls,  perhaps  somewhat  selfishly  for  his  own  soul ;  so  he  broke  the 
windows,  silenced  the  organ,  and  disbanded  the  choir.  It  requires 
some  charity,  some  historic  imagination,  to  judge  these  men  aright. 
They  made  their  mistakes,  and  were  punished  for  them ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  course  of  action  which  would  be  fanatical  now 
may  have  been  prudent  then.  When  the  Puritans  rejected  music, 
painting,  and  architecture  as  aids  to  religion,  they  were  engaged  in  a 
death-struggle  with  a  giant  superstition,  which  had  made  the  means 
the  end. 

Even  in  his  youth,  writing  the  closing  lines  of  "  II  Penseroso,"  Milton 
sighed  for  a  peaceful  hermitage  in  which  to  spend  his  "  weary  age." 
The  poetic  dedication  of  himself  to  a  life  of  pensive  musing  was  not 
to  be  hastOy  accomplished.  The  poet  was  to  obey  the  call  of  duty, 
and,  rousing  himself  from  melancholy  mood,  to  do  stem  warfare  for 
the  right.  There  is  in  Milton's  love  of  melancholy  a  certain  evidence 
of  gladness.  Man  does  not  woo  these  thoughts  of  bygone  tragedy 
when  real  darkness  has  gathered  about  his  own  soul.  The  popular 
literature  of  the  people  is  for  the  most  part  gay ;  pathos  is  the  luxury 
of  those  to  whom  a  little  of  another's  sadnesi  is  not  unwelcome. 
Milton  could  invoke  melancholy  because,  when  he  pleased,  it  gave 
way  to  the  glad  mood  of  his  "  L' Allegro."  A  time  came  in  his  history,, 
as  in  that  of  most  men,  when  melancholy  was  a  thing  to  be  shunned 
as  leading  to  despair. 

Milton's  love  of  nature  was  spontaneous  and  intense,  yet  very 
widely  separated  from  that  of  our  later  poets.  In  reading  the  pro- 
ductions of  "Wordsworth  and  his  followers,  one  is  struck  with  the 
intensity  of  their  study  of  nature,  the  multitude  of  its  secrets  which 
they  have  discovered.  There  is  a  sense  of  deficiency,  of  something 
akin  to  blindness  and  deafness  in  ourselves.  Why  have  not  we  seen  as 
they  have  seen,  heard  as  they  have  heard  ?  In  studying  Milton's  poems, 
there  is  no  such  feeling.  His  delight  in  nature  is  simply  that  of  a 
cultivated  man,  who  sees  the  sights  and  hears  the  sounds  which  all 
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see  and  hear ;  who  feels,  in  relation  to  them,  much  as  all  feel,  but 
expresses  his  sensations  more  perfectly  than  others.    He  speaks  of — 

'^  Busset  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stxaj, 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breasts 
The  lab'ring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide." 

This  is  precisely  what  we  all  see  when  we  wander  in  the  fidds. 
Milton  does  not  look  to  nature  for  a  revelation,  or  listen  to  her  with 
reverence.  If  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  scenes  about  him  is  not 
sufficient,  he  betakes  himself  to  classic  myth.  Nymphs  haunt  the 
woods,  and  the  genius  of  the  grove  luUs  him  to  repose.  Every 
reference  he  makes  to  nature  is  obvious,  and  easily  appreciated.  The 
world  was  not  to  Milton  what  it  was  to  the  Hebrew  bards ;  what  it 
was  to  a  modem  poet — "  the  living,  visible  garment  of  Grod."  Nor 
does  Milton  make  nature  respond  to  his  mood ;  he  does  not  reflect 
sadness  on  its  brighter  aspect  in  his  pensive  moments,  or  illumine 
with  his  own  gladness  its  drearier  aspect  in  his  gayer  hours.  He 
simply  seeks  external  objects  in  harmony  with  his  own  feelings. 
Some  of  the  objects  so  selected  undoubtedly  possess  a  certain  natural 
propriety,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  dangerous  to  attribute  any 
specific  speech  to  nature.  The  sight  or  sound  which  inspires  one 
man  with  pleasing  melancholy,  is  for  another  fraught  with  mirth. 
For  example,  Milton  speaks  of  the  nightingale  as  ''most  musical, 
most  melancholy,"  and  listens  enraptured  to  her  sweet,  sad  song; 
whilst  Wordsworth  cries — 

'<  0,  Nightingale  !  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  ebullient  heart : 
Those  notes  of  thine — they  pierce  and  pierce 
Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce  \ 
Thou  singest  as  if  the  god  of  wine 
Had  helped  thee  to  a  valentine  ; 
A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 
Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  night" 

Probably  it  would  be  easy  to  go  through  "  II  Penseroso,"  ind  show  that 
nearly  every  natural  object  Milton  refers  to  as  inspiring  melancholy 
has  inspired  other  poets  with  very  diflFerent  emotions.  "  I  can  suck 
melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs,"  said  the  pensive 
Jacques.  So  it  ever  is  with  man  in  his  relation  to  nature ;  he  either, 
like  Milton,  selects  the  scenes  in  keeping  with  his  thoughts ;  or,  like 
Hamlet,  sees  in  the  beauty  about  him  only  a  reflection  of  his  own 
liumour.  If  Milton  did  not  attain  the  heights  which  some  earnest 
students  of  nature  have  gained,  he  escaped  the  mistakes  to  which 
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tbey  are  prone.    His  'simpler  appreciation  of  nature  places  him,  in 
one  respect  at  least,  in  more  direct  sympathy  with  the  great  majority 

K  we  realise  the  charms  of  the  poetic  melancholy  Milton  indulged, 
and  appreciate  the  confident  expectation  of  undying  fame  he  cherished,' 
we  shall  know  how  to  value  the  sacrifice  he  made.  For  many  years 
he  forsook  the  Muses,  and  devoted  himself  to  stem  warfare  in 
defence  of  Puritanism.  Whatever  a  man's  estimate  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  whatever  the  value  he  attaches  to  Milton's  pamphlets ;  if  ha 
be  a  true  man,  he  must  realise  in  Milton's  actions  undoubted  heroism. 
His  pleasure  and — what  to  him  was  incomparably  more— his  fame* 
might  wait ;  there  was  only  one  tiling  he  could  not  postpone— his 
duty.  Better  that  England  should  lose  a  great  poem — ^better  that  he 
should  die,  his  power  unknown— than  that  he  should  be  faithless  to 
his  God.  The  true  spirit  of  Puritanism  this ;  or,  rather,  the  true 
spirit  of  all  God-inspired  men  in  every  church, 

J.  MiLNER  MaCBUSTEB. 


SYMBOLS    OF   THE    CHURCH. 
By  the  Bev.  James  Cave. 

IL— THE  GOLDEN  CANDLESTICK.* 


^  The  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches.''— Rbv.  i  20. 


JOHN  tells  us  he  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  an  exile 
*'  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  and 
that  he  was  "  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's-day."  He  was  in  that 
condition  of  ecstasy  in  which  spirit  triumphs  over  flesh,  and  in 
which  prophets  and  seers  were  brought  to  behold  "visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord.*'  He  then  heard  behind  him  "  a  great  voice," 
ringing  with  clarion  notes  like  a  trumpet,  which  caused  him  to  turn 
to  see  what  the  voice  was,  and  whence  it  proceeded, ''  and  being 
turned^  he  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks." 

A  golden  "  candlestick  "  had  formed  part  of  the  appointments  of  the 
sanctuary  of  old,  being  one  of  the  things  made  by  Divine  command,  and 
after  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount.  That  had  stood  in  the 
Holy  Place,  supporting  upon  one  stand  seven  lamps.    But  here  was 

'  *  For  some  of  the  suggestions  in  this  paper  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Milligan  in  ThA  Expositor,  vol.  viii. 
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seen,  not  a  sevenfold  light,  but  seven  separate,  single  lights ;  still 
seven,  but  each  independent  and  complete  in  itself. 

It  had  also  been  a  feature  connected  with  that  older  candlestick, 
that  it  had  been  attended  by  a  priest  It  was  part  of  the  high 
priest's  work  to  "  order  the  lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick  before 
the  Lord  continually  "  (Lev.  xxiv.  4) ;  to  burn  incense  "  every  morning 
when  he  dresseth  the  lamps,"  and  when  he  "  lighteth  the  lamps  at  even" 
(Exod.  XXX.  7).  These  lamps  which  John  saw  were  similarly 
attended.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  was  one  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Man,'*  in  priestly,  kingly  garb — ^the  glorified  High  Priest 
and  King  of  Men. 

Thus  there  were  differences  between  the  candlestick  of  olden  time 
and  those  which  he  saw  now.  But  with  these  slight  and  necessary 
variations,  the  fundamental  ideas  remained  the  same. 

These  candlesticks  he  saw,  yet  they  did  not  tell  their  own  meaning. 
The  symbol  was  unexplained.  The  interpreter,  however,  was  at  hand. 
The  author  of  the  vision  made  it  plain.  "  The  seven  candlesticks 
which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches."  The  meaning  of  the 
visions  is  authoritatively  given,  and  the  golden  candlesticks  are  set 
before  us  as  a  figure  of  the  Church  and  the  churches. 

We  have  now  to  try  to  discover  the  fitness  of  the  symbol  chosen 
and  the  truths  it  was  intended  to  teach.  We  have  before  us  only  the 
candlestick,  or  lamp-stand,  without  any  details  of  interpretation  further 
than  that  it  represents  the  Church.  It  may,  however,  help  us  to 
remember  that  the  symbols  used  in  the  Apocalypse  are  all  taken  from 
Jewish  sources,  or  are  used  in  a  Jewish  sense,  and  are  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  Jewish  usages  and  ideas.  And  as  there  was  a  candle- 
stick which  held  such  a  prominent  place  among  the  symbolic  articles 
of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  seeing  that  the  same  is  used  in  the  New, 
we  shall  be  perfectly  safe  in  concluding  that  there  is  a  connection  and 
similarity  of  meaning  between  the  two. 

The  Tabernacle  proper,  was  a  boarded,  curtain-covered  tent,  standing 
in  an  outer  enclosure  open  to  the  sky,  and  divided  by  a  thick  veQ 
into  two  compartments.  This  Tabernacle  was.  the  dwdling-place  of 
God.  The  inner  sanctuary — ^the  Holy  of  Holies — contained  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  surmounted  by  the  Mercy-seat,  over  which  rested 
the  glory  cloud,  the  symbol  of  the  Awful  Presence.  Into  its  sacred 
precincts  the  high  priest  alone  must  enter ;  and  he  must  not  "  come 
at  all  times  into  the  holy  place,"  but  only  once  a  year,  and  then  "  not 
without  blood."  That  part  of  the  Tabernacle  is  generally  regarded  as 
typical  of  heaven,  where  God  dwells  in  light,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — "  For  Christ  is  not 
entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures 
of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us."  Outside  this  was  the  "  Holy  Place,"  less  sacred  than 
the  "  Holiest  of  AIL"  Access  to  this  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
high  priest  alone ;  it  was  also  open  to  the  priests.   Here  also  entrance 
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was  not  permitted  to  the  one  man  alone  npon  only  one  day  of  the 
year,  bnt  to  all  the  priests  and  upon  every  day.  Here  they  performed 
their  daily  service.  And  this,  while  still  a  part  of  God's  earthly 
habitation,  is  not  regarded  as  a  type  of  heaven,  but  of  heaven's  outer 
€onrt — the  visible  Church,  the  organised  companies  of  faithful,  Chris- 
tian men  upon  the  earth. 

In  this  latter  place  stood  the  golden  candlestick,  with  its  upright 
central  stem,  from  which  sprang,  on  each  side,  three  curved  branches, 
all  the  seven  arms  terminating  at  the  same  level,  and  each  supporting 
a  golden  lamp.  Costly  was  this  article  of  the  Tabernacle,  precious 
and  pure ;  of  beaten  gold,  a  talent — ^worth  more  than  £5,000  of  our 
English  money,  without  the  cost  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  For 
evOTything  that  is  devoted  to  God  must  be  of  the  best— costly,  precious, 
and  pure.  This  lamp-stand,  moreover,  was  not  for  ornament,  but  for 
use.  The  lamps  were  filled  with  oil,  and  lighted ;  and  nightly,  without 
a  break,  it  stood,  and  gave  forth  its  steady,  brilliant  light. 

We  must  bring  together  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  located,  in  order  to  get  at  what  was  to  be  understood  by 
it.  The  lamp-stand  was  used  for  the  giving  of  light,  but  where  ?  It 
was  not  set  out  in  the  open  wilderness  ;  there  was  not  built  for  it  a 
tower,  on  which  it  might  be  elevated  and  stand  exposed,  to  attract 
the  eye  of  the  stranger,  or  lead  home  the  wandering  child.  It  was 
not  even  set  out  in  the  uncovered  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  where,  its 
light  piercing  the  darkness,  it  might  be  seen  by  the  people  of  Israel 
as  they  encamped  aroimd  in  their  tents  by  night.  But  it  was  lighted 
and  placed,  and  its  light  confined,  within  an  apartment  walled  with 
boards,  and  covered  with  four  thicknesses  of  curtains — two  of  skins, 
one  of  hair,  and  one  of  a  lighter  material,  so  that  no  light  could  extend 
beyond  the  chamber  in  which  it  stood. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  lamps  burned  always,  or  only 
at  night.  Archbishop  Trench  says : — "  In  the  Levitical  Tabernacle  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  which  was  the 
pattern  of  tJie  Church  upon  earth,  as  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the 
pattern  of  the  Church  in  heaven ;  and  the  only  light  which  the  Holy 
Place  received  was  derived  from  that  candlestick,  the  light  of  common 
day  being  quite  excluded  from  it."*  But  the  passage  already  referred 
to — "  when  he  dresseth  the  lamps  "  "  every  morning"  "  and  when  Aaron 
ligTUeih  the  lamp  at  even,"  with  the  incidental  remark  in  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel,  that  the  heavenly  voice  came  when  "  Eli  was  laid  down  in 
his  place,"  "  and  Samuel  was  laid  down  to  sleep  "  ere  the  lamp  of  God 
went  out  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  (iii  2,  3) — ^would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  lamps  only  burned  through  the  night.  On  whichever  side 
the  fact  lies,  it  does  not  affect  the  purposes  which  were  served  by  the 
candlestick,  or  the  thoughts  suggested  to  us  therefrom.    In  either  case 

it  did  bom  at  night,  every  night,  and  all  the  night  through ;  if  also 

'  ■ 

•  w  Comm.  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia." 
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by  day,  then  is  our  position  so  much  the  more  strengthened.  Burning 
in  that  small  enclosure,  so  that  no  one  outside  could  see  it—burning 
in  this  place  at  night,  when  no  one  was  inside  the  Holy  Place,  when  the 
priests  were  in  their  quarters  asleep — why  should  it  bum  then  ?  For 
whose  benefit  could  it  give  forth  its  light  under  such  circumstances, 
and  at  such  a  time  ? 

If  we  fix  our  minds  well  on  these  plain  facts,  we  shall  begin  to  see 
what  is  meant  by  the  Church  being  set  forth  under  this  symbol  of  the 
candlestick.  Burning  there  in  ''  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High," 
where  only  a  separated  order  of  men,  consecrated  to  the  office,  ever 
entered ;  and  burning  at  night,  when  even  these  left  the  place  to 
undisturbed  solitude,  what  could  it  mean  ? 

Surely  these  thoughts  cannot  escape  us — 

(1)  The  candlestick  was  lighted,  and  burned  far  Ood. — ^No  eye  but 
His  could  see  it,  none  else  could  need  or  benefit  by  it — ^burning  there 
in  the  outer  chamber  of  the  Lord's  dwelling,  the  night  through.  So 
we  may  learn  that  part  of  the  Church's  duty,  part  of  the  Church's 
work  and  experience,  part  of  its  privilege  and  burden,  are  to  bum  and 
shine  for  God.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Church  is  "  the  light 
of  the  world " ;  an  office  in  the  performance  of  which  she  stands 
uncovered  and  exalted,  to  send  forth  the  rays  of  that  gloiy  in  which 
God  has  dressed  her;  and  she  has  to  give  heed  that  her  light 
"  shine  before  men."  But  with  this  we  have  not  to  do  in  our  present 
remarks.  It  may  not  always  be  her  privilege  to  do  this.  The  mists 
of  earth  may  rise  so  thick,  and  the  clouds  of  darkened  days  may  gather 
so  densely  around  her,  that,  for  the  time,  her  light|cannot  penetrate  far ; 
and  the  strangers,  who  '*  see  her  light,"  and  who  "  come  to  her  rising,'* 
are  but  few.  Little  could  the  Church  do  in  this  way  in  the  early 
stages  of  her  history,  when  persecuted  by  the  emperors  of  pagan  Some, 
and  when  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  was  to  be  made  to  join  **  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs  " ;  little,  when  the  Christians  of  the  fair  valleys 
between  France  and  Italy  were  hunted  down  by  the  Papal  Churchy 
and,  to  prevent  their  light  being  put  out  altogether,  they  were 
compelled  to  hide  in  "  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  " ;  and  little  in  our 
own  land,  in  the  days  of  the  honoured  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  to  be  a 
Christian  at  home  was  to  have  before  one  the  prospect  of  the  foul,, 
loathsome  dungeon ;  and  to  seek  liberty  on  a  freer  soil,  was  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  keen  watchers  of  death.  No,  not  at  all  times  ia 
it  permitted  to  the  Church  to  '*  let  her  light  shine,"  and  to  be  made 
glad  in  that  service  by  the  numbeis  who  come  to  rejoice,  and  walk  in 
her  light. 

There  is,  however,  another  function  permittM  to  her,  in  the 
performance  of  which  she  should  never  fail  She  must  always  bum  in 
the  secret  place,  quietly,  brightly  for  God.  No  action  from  without  cau 
prevent  that.  She  is  a  candlestick  placed  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Grod,. 
where  no  man  may  rush  in  unbidden,  where  no  enemy  may  force  his 
'way.      Let  him  attempt  to  enter  that  place,  to  put  forth  his  hand  to 
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quench  the  light  that  is  burning  there,  and  He  who  is  its 
Guardian,  dwelling  behind  the  thick  veil,  will  come  forth  as 
when  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord '' — ^in 
the  devouring  fire;  and  His  enemies,  and  hers,  shall  be  utterly- 
consumed.  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength/'  and  while  we  burn 
quietly,  steadily,  secretly  for  Him,  He  will  be  our  Defender.  "  No 
weapon  that  is  formed  t^inst  thee  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue 
tiiat  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is 
the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord." 

But^  though  no  action  from  without  can  extinguish  the  light  of  this 
candlestick^  burning  in  secret  before  God,  we  must  be  careful  to  see 
that  in  this  we  never  fail.  We  cannot  determine  what  shall  be  the 
extent  of  the  sphere  we  illumine ;  we  cannot  say  how  far  our 
shall  extend.  The  darkness  that  settles  around  us  may  make 
very  small ;  the  mists  which  gather  thick  about  us  may  shut  in  the 
rays  of  our  light  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  To  determine  this  is  not  in 
our  power.  But  what  does  belong  to  us,  is  to  see  that  our  lamps  are 
kept  trimmed,  and  are  quietly,  constantly  burning.  We  must  not  be 
disquieted  because  we  cannot  cover  a  large  space  with  our  light,  but 
we  mvst  see  that  we  keep  our  lamps  bright,  and  that  we  never  fail  to 
secure  the  visits  of  our  High  Priest  to  dress  them  every  morning,  and 
to  light  them  every  evening.  For,  though  no  other  person  may  be 
benefited  by  our  shining,  and  to  no  other  is  our  dimness  exposed,  yet 
the  eye  of  God  sees.  And  woe  to  us,  if  He  come  upon  us  and  find 
our  lamps  gone  out ! 

(2.)  It  is  also  our  business  to  shine  for  the  good  of  others.  The 
lamps  burned  in  the  Holy  Place,  which  we  have  said  was  typical  of 
the  dwelling-place  of  God ;  thence  we  get  the  idea,  that  to  the  Church 
belongs  the  duty,  and  the  consciousness,  of  burning  for  God,  when  it 
may  not  be  given  her  to  prove  attractive  to  men.  This  Holy  Place 
was  further  typical  of  the  Church  on  earth ;  whence  we  may  further 
learn,  that  the  Church  has  also  to  live  for  sdf -enlightenment — ^for  the 
up-building  and  other  requirements  of  the  several  parts  of  which  she  is 
composed. 

Here,  again,  we  may  remind  ourselves,  first,  that  it  may  not  always 
be  our  privilege  to  penetrate  others  with  our  saving  light;  and, 
further,  that  there  are  other  ends  for  which  we  have  to  live,  besides 
the  actual  conversion  of  men.  This  latter  is  a  work  which  the  Church 
must  never  neglect,  or  put  into  a  subordinate  place.  If  she  does,  it  is 
to  her  own  weakness,  and  at  her  peril.  ^'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature,"  is  a  commission  to  the  company 
of  disciples  in  every  age ;  and  as  to  our  individual  part  in  this  matter, 
we  must  not  foiget  that  the  absent  Lord  has  ''  appointed  to  every  man 
his  work."  But,  not  forgetting  this,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  thai 
the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  exist  for  this  alone.  Other  objects  call 
for  attention ;  other  ends  demand  our  strength.  We  must  not  think 
we  altogether  fall  short  of  all  successfol  service  for  God,  and  are 

12 
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leaving  our  work  undone,  when  this  part  of  it  is  not  making  the 
visible  progress  we  could  wish.  The  candlestick  burned  in  the  night- 
time, and  within  the  enclosed  place  of  service ;.  even  so,  when  our 
lighting  up  the  spirits  of  them  *'  that  walk  in  darkness/'  and  ''  that 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death/'  is  but  very  small,  let  us 
not  overlook  this  work  amongst  ourselves.  There  are  mutual  duties 
which,  as  members  of  the  same  family,  we  owe  to  one  another.  There 
is  the  shedding  of  light  on  each  other's  clouded  paths — the  Ught  of 
comfort  to  those  in  sorrow ;  the  light  of  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  fearful ;  of  help  to  those  who  are  fainting ;  of  exhortation  to  hitn 
who  grows  slack,  or  is  tempted;  of  warning  to  him  who  is  going 
asti*ay.  And  if  the  Church  were  to  increase  her  attention  to  the 
mutual  keeping  of  her  own  members,  much  larger  would  the 
measure  of  her  light  be  wherewith  to  penetrate  the  surrounding  night 
of  sin. 

Before  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  let  us  give  a  hasty  glance. 
at  the  source  whence,  and  the  means  by  which,  this  function  of  light- 
bearing  is  derived  and  sustained.  Oil  was  the  material  consumed, 
and  throughout  Scripture,  oil  is  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Men 
were  anointed  with  oil  in  being  set  apart  to  an  office.  Prophets 
occasionally,  priests,  and  generally  kings,  were  consecrated  to  their 
offices  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  which  ceremony  was  ''  the  out* 
ward  and  visible  sign  "  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod. 
To  the  same  source  and  agent  we  must  look  here.  That  by  the  oil 
which  feeds  the  lamps  the  Spirit  is  meant,  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  makes  quite  plain.  He  saw  a  candlestick  of  gold,  but  with 
this  important  ad(Ution,  that  it  was  put  in  direct  communication  with 
the  source  of  oiL  Two  olive-trees  were  growing  by  the  sides,  con* 
ducting  through  golden  pipes  an  abundant  and  unceasing  supply  of 
oil  to  the  lamps.  The  interpretation  of  the  vision  was  thus  given : — 
"  This  " — ^this  candlestick,  made  independent  of  human  aid — ^'^  this  is 
the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zerubbable,  saying,  Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  hut  hy  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  two  olive- 
trees,  which  in  nature  convert  the  juices  of  the  soil  and  the  food  of 
the  BJi  into  oil,  were  explained  as  '*  the  two  anointed  ones  [or  sons  of 
oil]  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  " — ^perhaps  God's  two 
servants  (Zerubbabel  the  leader,  and  Joshua  the  high  priest),  through 
whom  He  supplied  all  that  was  needed  to  keep  the  lamp  of  His 
Church  alight  in  the  world. 

We  turn  to  that  for  direction  and  encouragement.  We  are  only 
light-bearers,  not  light -producers.  We  are  the  lamps,  brought  into 
^unity  and  service  in  the  Church — ^the  golden  stand,  and  neitiier  the 
lighters  nor  feeders  of  the  lamps.  The  high  priest  performed  these 
offices  to  the  lamps  in  tlie  olden  sanctuary ;  our  Great  High  Priest 
before  the  Throne,  by  His  Spirit,  accomplishes  the  same  for  us.  Our 
^'ut  in  the  matter  is  represented  as  largely  passive  to  receive  and 

Use  the  grace  which  is  freely  bestowed.    We  appear  as  vessels  to 
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be  placed  at  the  Master's  disposal,  to  be  filled  with  that  which  He 
gives,  and  to  use  and  communicate  it  as  He  shall  appoint 

All  figures,  however,  must  be  taken  as  imperfect  or  inadequate. 
They  are  not  suflBciently  expressive,  not  large  enough  to  teach  the 
whole  truth.  We  are  something  more  than  inanimate  lamps ;  we  are 
conscious,  responsible  agents.  While  neither  asked  to  provide  the 
oil,  uor  to  fill  the  lamps,  yet  we  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  they 
are  kept  filled.  This  is  impressed  upon  both  individuals  and  churches. 
The  former  may  read  it  in  the  Parable  of  the  Virgins.  Sad  are  they 
whose  supply  is  allowed  to  become  exhausted,  and,  while  they  are 
^  gone  to  buy/*  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  festal  throng  passes 
away.  "  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came,  and  they 
that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage,  and  the  door  was 
shut." 

Churches  may  find  the  lesson  in  these  letters  to  which  the 
candlestick  was  the  introductory  scene.  "  Repent  and  do  the  first 
works,"  is  the  Lord's  warning  to  the  first  of  these  churches,  "  or  else 
I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of 
Ais  place  " — ^words  which  forewarn  the  leaving  that  place  to  its  own 
darkness,  and  the  transferring  of  the  light  of  His  grace  elsewhere. 
May  He  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  the  smoking  flax,  the  dimly  burning 
wick,  will  He  not  quench,"  bear  with  us,  and  feed  us  with  His  grace, 
that  we  do  not  fail  as  His  witnesses  upon  the  earth ;  but  steadily  and 
patiently,  in  times  of  dark  unfaithfulness  and  unbelief,  may  the 
blended  Ught  of  His  churches  keep  the  testimony  to  His  grace  and 
truth  alight  in  the  world. 

Kingsbridge. 
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IIL 

^  JOUBNAL  BEGUN  ON  BOARD  THE  'CRITERION,'  CaPT,  WiCKES,  MaY  25TH, 

1799.— W.  Ward." 

TUES.,  JuLT  2nd.— 7A  man  of  the  name  of  Qiain,  a  black,  has  begun  to  read 
to-day.     The  prominent  features  of  his  countenance  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Robert  Hall,  that  we  have  re-chiistened  him ;  but  he  says 
that  he  is  a  very  dull  man. 
Tbubs.|  J0LT  18th. — ^Had  some  serious  conversation  with  Bobt.  Hall  tliis 

12* 
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afternoon^  who  is  ilL  I  get  more  knowledge  of  the  himuiii  heart  by  thu» 
eonTersing  with  these  poor  creatures  than  by  all  books. 

Fbi.)  Jult  26th. — ^We  have  now  been  two  months  on  boaid  our  vessel^  eveiy 
day  of  which  God  has  caused  His  goodness  to  pass  before  ns. 

Sat.,  July  27th. — ^My  hopes  of  our  getting  comfortably  into  India  have  been 
less  diiftarbed  lately  ;  but  I  have  many  fears  lest  we  should  not  do  anything. 

Wed.,  Aug.  14th. — I  find  great  difficulty  in  praying  for  Bro.  Peaice,  as  I 
know  not  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead. 

MoN.,  Aug.  19th. — Our  ship  is  an  epitome  of  the  world,  and  here  we  seem  to  be 

"  A  little  spot  enclosed  hy  grace, 
Oat  of  the  world*8  wide  wildemeH." 

In  our  little  room  we  sing,  we  pray,  we  converse,  we  preach.  Around  us  all  is 
bustle  and  vanity.  The  sailors  ascend  the  yards,  guide  the  vessel,  or  twist  ropes. 
The  idler  walks  the  deck.  The  blasphemer  fills  the  air  with  curses.  The 
debauchee  runs  races  with  his  mistress  by  moonlight  round  the  deck.  The  cabin 
is  sometimes  an  ale-house  filled  with  revellers  and  blasphemers.  The  steward 
and  cook  bustle  from  morning  till  night  providing  for  the  belly.  The  Dr.  attends 
his  patients.  The  boys  run  round,  and  Kettering  scarce  ever  is  so  fall  of 
excitement  as  our  ship  from  morning  to  night  In  teaching  the  sailors  we  go 
village  preaching ;  on  Lord's  Day  we  are  surrounded  by  the  great  congregation 
(about  30  perhaps),  and  thus  the  /eti;  here  are  going  to  gloiy,  and  the  many  to  the 
shades  of  misery. 

Fri.,  Aug.  23rd. — The  fear  that  we  may  be  all  denied  a  landing  or  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  coiuitry  destroys  the  joy  I  should  otherwise  feel  in  being  so 
near  Bro.  Carey  and  the  printing-press  at  Mudnabatty. 

Sat.,  Aug.  31  bt. — ^We  held  our  "  brethren's  conference  "  on  deck  this  evening. 
We  told  each  other  of  our  faults,  and  resolved  to  live  in  love.  Brother  M.  was  too 
long  in  prayer ;  Bro.  Q.  was  too  contradictory ;  Bro.  B.  was  too  jocular  and  too 
BOUT  in  his  replies  ;  Bro.  W.  was  not  sufficiently  sociable  when  reading. 

Tubs.,  Sept.  10th. — Text  to-night,  "  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not 
consumed."  What  a  fine  scene  !  The  temple  in  ruins — ^the  city  in  ashes — ^the 
Hebrews,  prophets,  priests  and  people  in  chains — Zion  desolate — ^yet  the  veneiable 
prophet  stands  in  the  midst,  and  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven  says,  '^  It  is  of  the 
Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed." 

Thurs.,  Oct.  3rd. — This  day  we  found  ourselyes  at  the  entrance  of  the  pilot- 
ground,  in  25  fathoms  water.  With  our  late  weather,  the  Capt  says  none  but 
Providence  could  have  brought  us  liither. 

Wed.,  Oct.  Sth. — Sometimes  I  am  dejected  with  the  view  of  our  situation 
altogether,  the  weakness  of  our  sisters,  the  clashing  of  discordant  tempers  now  and 
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then,  tlie  want  of  Govenunent  sanction,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Buccess,  yet  I 
mostly  feel  willing  to  concur  in  Divine  purposes  be  they  what  they  may. 

Lobd's  Day,  Oct.  13th. — ^We  arrived  at  Serampore  by  daylight  this  morning. 

MoND.,  Oct.  14th, — ^This  evening  Bro.  Wickes  arrived  and  brought  us  word 
that  the  Qovemment  at  Calcutta  refused  to  enter  his  ship,  unless  we  would  appear 
and  engage  to  return  to  Europe  as  soon  as  convenient.  We  were  filled  with 
•dismay. 

Lord's  Dat,  Oct.  20th. — I  am  this  day  30  years  old.  What  scenes  have  I 
passed  through!  I  am  now  15,000  miles  from  England|  preaching  before  a 
Danish  Governor. 

Thubs.,  Oct.  31st. — Bro.  Grant  continued  worse  yesterday,  and  this  morning 
he  had  a  convulsive  fit  At  half-past  two  o'clock  he  died  very  calmly.  Recovered 
£rom  the  depths  of  infidelity,  he  promised  to  be  a  useful  missionary  in  the  hands 
of  our  Saviour.  He  could  command  many  weighty  arguments  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity.  I  know  not  when  any  death  so  affected  me.  The  infidelity  of  my  heart 
says,  surely  if  God  meant  to  count  the  Hindoos  to  Christ,  He  would  not  cut  off 
His  instruments  on  the  threshold  of  their  work,  after  they  have  come  16,000  miles 
on  such  an  errand  ! 

Sat.,  Nov.  9th. — ^Yesteiday  Bro.  Brunsdon  waited  on  Dr.  Roxburgh,  to  whom 
Bro.  Carey  had  written  concerning  us,  but  he  gave  us  no  hope  of  speedy  permis* 
sion  to  go  up  the  country.  This  morning  Bro.  Fountain  arrived.  The  paper,  the 
types,  and  the  press  are  arrived,  but  in  other  respects  the  mission  is  surrounded 
with  gloom,  and  we  are  almost  disheartened.  The  Europeans  everywhere  laugh 
jat  us,  and  God  seems  to  cover  us  by  impenetrable  clouds.  We  went  this  day  to 
the  Governor,  who  promised  us  a  passport  for  one  to  go  up  on  a  visit  to  Bro.  Careyy 
imd  also  that  we  should  be  made  Danish  subjects,  if  we  chose,  upon  residing  here. 

•  Thubs.,  Nov.  14th. — This  morning  we  presented  to  the  Governor  a  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Rippon's  Hymns.  He  received  them  very  kindly.  About  2  o'clock 
Bro.  F.  and  I  embarked  for  Mudnabatty. 

MoN.,  Dec.  2nd. — ^While  we  were  forming  plans  and  puzzling  ourselves  respect- 
ing a  piece  of  ground  at  Serampore  for  building  bungalows,  letters  arrived  from 
Serampore  announcing  that  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  having  taken  our  arrival  into 
consideration,  were  very  angry,  and  threatened  to  arrest  any  of  us  found^upon  their 
-territories.  The  same  letter,  however,  informed  us  that  the  Governor  of  Seram- 
pore had  been  looking  in  vain  for  a  house  for  us,  and  had  offered  to  our  brethren 
a  piece  of  land  to  build  upon,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  our  press,  if  set  up  at 
Serampore,  might  be  employed  in  other  things  besides  the  Bible.  Every  door  is 
shut  up  in  the  Company's  territories,  and  opened  at  Serampore  at  the  same 
•moment.  Brother  Carey,  before  our  arrival,  had  resolved  to  leave  all  at  Mudna- 
batty, and  join  us  at  Serampore.  He  bears  things  woAderfully,  Bro.  Wickes  has 
lent  us  1,000  rupees  without  interest.    But  though  we  have  sufiicient  to  support 
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us  twelve  months,  we  want  much  to  buy  ground  and  build  with,  and  money  isr 
amazingly  scarce.    We  hope  onr  Saviour  will  provide  somehow. 

Thurs.,  Ap.  24th,  1800.-— This  day  we  set  apart  as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  in 
our  family,  for  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  and  for  the  Divine  goodness 
towards  us.    We  met  at  six.    I  read  the  23rd  and  103rd  Psalms.    We  then  sang-^ 

Now,  Lord,  accept  our  feeble  praise, 
The  grateful  song  we  wish  to  raise, 

And  all  the  silent  heart  could  say. 
Ye  saints  on  yonder  distant  shore, 
In  lofty  strains  our  God  adore, 

Help  us  our  debt  of  thanks  to  pay. 

Brethren  in  every  heathen  land, 

Oh  !  ne'er  distrust  His  gracious  hand  ; 

With  you  our  Saviour  will  abide. 
Where'er  creating  power  is  known. 
There  shall  His  bleeding  wounds  be  shown — 

There  shall  His  fjodthful  love  provide. 

Jesus,  Thy  ways  are  all  divine  ; 

Our  lives,  our  souls,  are  wholly  Thine ; 

This  settlement  is  all  Thy  own. 
Here  may  the  heathen  learn  Thy  name, 
Benounce  their  gods  with  holy  shame, 

And  hence  ascend  to  share  Thy  throne. 

TuES.,  June  24th. — ^We  received  a  letter  to-day  from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Calcutta, 
who  the  day  before  carried  up  to  Lord  Momington  our  proposals  for  publiahing 
by  subscription  the  Bible  in  Bengali.  He  says  it  was  well  he  went  up  there,  for 
his  Lordship,  having  heard  of  a  press  called  the  mission-press  set  up  at  Serampore^ 
had  directed  his  Secretary  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  subject.  The 
Secretary's  letter  had,  indeed,  arrived  at  Mr.  B.'s  by  the  time  he  got  home.  His 
Lordship  mode  a  number  of  inquiries,  but  Mr.  B.  hopes  that  we  shall  come  to  na 
harm,  since  he  answered  them  all,  and  made  some  promise  on  our  account.  Such 
are  the  jealousies  which  our  press  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  English  GoTexn- 
ment,  though  we  are  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power. 

The  Qovemor-Qenerol  said  to  Mr.  Brown,  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  our  adyertiae* 
ment  in  the  Calcutta  paper  he  was  for  writing  about  our  press  immediately  to  the 
Danish  Governor.  <<  Of  what  use  is  it,"  said  he,  '<  for  me  to  read  every  paper 
before  it  is  printed  at  Calcutta,  and  watch  every  press  there,  if  a  press  over  which 
I  have  no  control  exists  at  Sexampore  1 "  Mr.  Brown  assured  his  Lordship  that 
we  should  print  nothing  on  the  subject  of  politics.  His  Lordship  asked  Mi;. 
Brown  if  he  thought  it  was  safe  to  publish  the  Bible  without  a  commentaij, 
'ng  it  taught  the  doctrine  of  Christian  equality.    Mr.  Brown  promised  that  he 
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iroold  be  answerable  for  all  the  barm  which  the  Bible  would  do.  His  Lordship 
acknowledged  that  he  was  a  friend  to  making  men  Christians.  Mr.  Brown  told 
him  that  this  work  would  be  particularly  useful  in  the  college  which  his  Lordship 
intended  to  establish  for  Oriental  Literature.  He  asked  if  the  translation  was  a 
good  one.  Mr.  B.  replied  that  if  he  did  not  think  it  were  he  would  not  recom- 
mend it.  His  Lordship  said  he  would  consult  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  Bengali, 
and  the  subscription  list  might  remain  with  him  a  little  longer. 

Lord's  Day,  July  ISth. — ^We  have  been  in  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  lately  about 
money,  not  knowing  where  it  was  to  come  from. 

Lobd's  Day,  July  27th. — ^We  are  very  often  much  disheartened.  We  try  to 
keep  each  other's  spirits  up  as  well  as  we  can.  At  present  it  Ib  a  dead  calm.  Not 
a  single  whisper,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 

Wed.,  Oct.  15th. — This  evening  Breth.  C.  and  M.  returned  from  Calcutta, 
where  they  had  been  to  endeavour  to  get  a  supply  of  money,  and  came  home  very 
much  discouraged.  A  letter,  however,  had  been  received  for  Bro.  C.  which  he 
found  to  contain  90  rupees,  a  present  from  Mr.  Cunninghame,  and  an  account  in 
the  same  letter  of  the  conversion  of  a  deist  by  reading  Leland,  which  we  had  lent 
Mr.  C,  and  which  he  had  lent  to  this  person. 

Fbi.,  Oct.  17th. — ^This  day  a  letter  arrived  fit)m  Mr.  Webb,  of  Dinagepore, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Cunningham's,  who  acknowledges  having  received  good  from  our 
brother's  miiustry  at  Dinagepore  and  from  the  death  of  Brother  F.  there,  and 
his  desire  to  pursue  hb  eternal  welfare.  To  counterbalance  the  good  tidings 
from  Dinagepore,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Calcutta,  in  a  letter  yesterday,  observes  that  he 
rejoices  that  Mr.  Fountain  ended  his  race  so  well.  He  supposes  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  find  that  Heaven  was  a  monarchy,  for  he  believes  that  he  had  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him,  and  that,  therefore,  the  hay  and  stubble  only  will  be 
burned  up.  He  then  remarks  that  we  have  lost  some  lives,  and  have  had  no 
success.  ''Does  not <this  prove  that  the  time  for  the  salvation  of  the  Hindoos 
has  not  yet  arrived  ?  The  Apostles,  if  their  word  was  not  received  at  one  placet 
went  to  another." 

LoRD'd  Day,  Nov.  16th. — Brother  Carey  preached  once  in  English  and 
twice  in  Bengali,  Brother  Thomas  three  times  in  Bengali,  and  Brother  M.  spoke 
twice,  once  with  the  assistance  of  Kam  Bhose.  At  our  English  preaching  we 
had  Norwegians,  Danes,  Americans,  English,  a  Greek,  Armenians,  Makys,  a 
Malabar  man,  and  a  Scotchman,  so  that  Brother  C.  preached  to  nine  nations. 

MoKDAY,  Nov.  24th. — This  day  Brother  Thomas  put  on  a  native  dress, 
and  was  so  completely  altered,  that,  for  a  moment  or  two,  several  of  the  family 
did  not  know  him.  He  went  out  among  the  natives  ;  some  of  them  took  him 
for  a  MoguL  He  had  some  conversation  with  a  few  Brahmans,  and  asked  if,  in 
this  country,  there  were  any  who  minded  Qod.  They  said  there  were  a  few 
English  people  who  were  come.    He  asked  if  they  were  good  people.      They  said 
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yes.  These'people  talked,  they  said,  of  one,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  Gk>d  ;  and,  it 
was  said,  that  after  a  while  Hindoos,  Mussolmans,  and  Sahihs  would  ail  be  of  Hi' 
religion. 

Lobd's  Dat,  Nov.  30th. — Letters  from  England  of  date  September,  1799.  (14 
months.) 

Monday,  Dec.  22kd. — Creesturo,  Qokol  and  his  wife,  and  Felix  Carey  gave 

us  their  experience  to  night.  Brother  C.  concluded  in  prayer  after  we  had 
sung  "  Salvation,  oh  the  joyful  sound."  Would  there  be  anything  improper  in 
making  this  a  day  of  thanksgiving  among  you  continually  ?  Brother  Thomas  is 
almost  mad  with  joy. 

Wed.,  31st  Dec. — This  day  Bro.  M.  returned  from  Calcutta.  Mr.  Dexter  has 
promised  us  5  or  600  rupees  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Buchannan  wrote  to  his  banker 
to  ask  if  he  would  advance  ;£1,000  for  bills  on  England  which  he  would 
guarantee.  His  banker  would  not  then.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Buchannan  got  an. 
Order  of  Council  for  admitting  Mr.  Thomas  into  the  Asylum  at  the  Government 
expense,  and  they  have  engaged  to  allow  Mr.^Thos.  40  rupees  per  month  out  of  a 
fund  lately  formed  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Europeans. 

Wed.,  Ap.  8,  1801. — ^This  morning  a  letter  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  inviting  Bro.  C.  to  go  over  to  liim  at  Gen. 
Popham's,  as  he  wished  to  propose  Bro.  C.  to  become  Bengali  professor  in  the  neiv 
college  at  Fortwilliam.  Mr.  Brown  as  provost,  and  Mr.  Buchannan  as  vice* 
provost,  have  been  filling  up  the  different  posts  in  the  college.  The  Governor- 
General  was  at  his  country  house  near  Gen.  Popham's,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  to 
have  an  audience  this  day  on  the  subject  Bro.  Carey  went  over  and  took  a 
Bengali  Testament  with  him.  Bro.  C.  uiged  his  own  incompetency  and  want  of 
time.  Mr.  B.  promised  if  he  would  accept  of  the  appointment  he  should  be 
accommodated  as  much  as  possible  respecting  time. 

Lord's  Da.t,  Ap.  12th. — Mr.  Buchannan  called  this  morning  to  inform  Bro.  G. 
of  his  appointment  to  the  professorship.  Our  governor  was  with  him  yesterday. 
Mr.  Buchannan  married  2  or  3  Danes  here. 

Friday,  Mat  8th. — The  English  flag  hoisted  at  Serampore.  We  were  assured 
we  might  go  on  with  our  school  preaching,  &c.,  in  the  same  peaceful  way  as  under 
the  Danish  Government. 

Lord's  Day,  May  17th. — ^The  weather]  is  now  too  hot  to  go  out  much,  and  the 
natives,  full  of  sin  ^and  superstition,  say  to  the  Gospel  as  the  Quaker  said  to  the 
bailiff,  "  I  have  seen  thee,  but  I  don't  Uke  thee."  A  day  or  two  ago  a  man  whoxa 
I  had  talked  with  before,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Felix  and  me,  turned  his  back  till  we 
went  by,  and  as  we  were  passing  began  rubbing  his  eyes,  that  I  might  not  know 
him  I  suppose.  This  is  discouraging,  but  we  know  that  when  a  man  first  wakes 
he  begins  rubbing  his  eyes.    The  light  is  too  strong  for  him. 

Lord's  Day,  May  31bt. — ^The  Mystery's  mind  does  not  seem  so  deeply  affected 
'  '"•  divine  things  as  we  could  wish. 
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[The  Mystery  was  a  servant  of  Mr.  Thomas ;  he  is  always  called  in  the 
4*eriodical  Accounts  -Fakixay   but  in  Ward's  Diary  possesses    this  remarkabl® 

MoKD.,  JuNS  l8T. — This  evening  I  have  had  the  Mystery  in  my  room,  and  said 
much  to  him.  He  gave  me  some  satisfaction.  He  says  as  soon  as  the  rains  put 
some  water  in  the  river  he  vdll  go  and  fetch  his  two  children  to  be  baptized.  If 
he  is  baptized  first  he  says  he  shall  not  be  able  to  get  them.  To  see  what  I  would 
say,  I  suppose,  he  said  when  we  went  to  England  he  would  go  with  us.  I  told 
Hm  WE  CAME  HBBB  TO  LIVB  AND  DIB.  He  Seemed  to  like  this  idea  very  welL 
On  Saturday  we  received  the  invoice  of  some  paper  and  types  from  Mr.  Burlsp 
It  is  very  acceptable.  The  ship  which  brings  these  things  for  us  had  a  great 
many  private  letters — ^not  one  for  us  !    Metal  letters  are  an  unedifying  substitute. 

Sat.,  Jxthe  6th. — ^Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Buchannan  do  preach  the  Gospel,  but 
the  state  of  religion  seems  veiy  low  at  Calcutta.  Most  of  those  who  have  the 
-character  of  being  religious  appear  to  be  greatly  conformed  to  the  world* 

Lobd's  Day,  Juke  14th. — k&  our  maintenance  and  the  whole  mission  will  be 
provided  by  Bro.  Carey's  salary  and  the  income  of  the  school,  we  are  almost  sorry 
for  the  arrival  of  the  dollars,  lest  the  Society  should  hardly  be  able  to  meet  the 
large  bills  we  have  drawn.  We  shall,  however,  begin  a  fund  with  the  dollars 
which,  by  constantly  adding  the  interest,  would  in  seven  years  meet  about  half 
our  expenditure. 

Frid.,  July  Srd. — ^This  morning  Bro.  M.  and  Sister  Q.  went  down  to  Calcutta. 
After  they  were  gone  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bolt  informing  us  that 
Bro.  Brunsdon  was  no  more.    He  died  between  twelve  and  one  this  morning. 

Fbid.,  Aug.  14th. — This  day  our  old  friend  and  brother  Capt.  Wickes  arrived 
Axi  bless  all  our  eyes. 

Fbid.,  Sept.  4TH.-^Bro.  C.  brings  us  word  that  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mi^ 
Buchannan  have  been  talking  about  a  place  of  worship  for  Dissenters  at  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Buchannan  recommended  it  Mr.  C.  is  very  anxious  for  it.  At  his  request 
I  have  drawn  up  proposals  for  opening  a  place,  and  intimating  that  if  there  were 
Dissenters  at  Calcutta  desirous  of  such  a  thing,  several  ministers  should  preach  in 
rotation  on  Lord's  Day  twice,  and  once  in  the  week. 

Fbid.,  Sept.  11th. — This  evening  Bro.  C.  brings  word  from  Calcutta  that  Mr. 
Buchannan 's  idea  of  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship  is  that  of  inviting  a  Scotch 
minister  (such  as  David  Bogue,  or  Stephens  of  Crown  Court),  and  building  a  good 
place  of  worship.  To  such  a  place  he  would  subscribe  monthly,  but  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  upon  a  small  and  low  scale. 

MoN.,  Sept.  28th. — Bro.  C.  still  very  seriously  ilL  Though  nothing  alarming 
in  his  case,  the  appearance  of  sickness,  especially  in  him,  made  me  very  low  at 
times  to-day. 

Wed.,  Sept.  30th.— This  morning  we  went  on  board  Capt   Wickes's  ship. 
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The  Capt.  is  often  desponding,  but  be  sbines  eminently  in  the  Chrifltian  temper  ^ 
Tbe  affection  betwixt  every  man,  woman,  and  child  towards  him  in  our  &mily 
and  of  him  towards  us,  is  too  strong  to  be  expressed. 

Thurs.,  Oct.  8th. — ^We  had  drawn  for  some  money  on  the  Society,  but  the 
person  to  whom  Dexter  was  to  pay  it  insists  on  money,  and  not  bills,  wherefore 
Capt.  Wickes  has  lent  us  1,000  rupees.  We  borrowed  it  only  for  a  few  days,  but 
the  Capt.  says  he  does  not  want  it  at  present  It  may  be  in  our  hands  twelve 
months.  If  he  come  again  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  may  pay  it  him,  or  other* 
wise  send  it  in  cloth  to  him  to  America.  He  sent  by  Bro.  M.  also  a  present  of 
•cloth  to  our  Hindoo  brethren  and  sisters.  Brother  M.  brings  word  that  there 
has  been  25,000  rupees  subscribed  at  Calcutta  for  the  building  of  a  tabernacle 
there,  and  that  Mr.  Bogue  is  talked  of  as  to  be  invited  to  come  to  preach  in  it  on  a 
veiy  handsome  salary.  The  thought  of  a  place  for  the  Scotch  in  Calcutta  originated 
with  the  Govemor-GeneraL 

Lord's  Day,  Jan.  3rd,  1802. — Last  week  a  deputation  from  the  Government 
went  in  procession  to  Eallee  Ghat  and  made  a  thankoffering  to  the  goddess  of  the 
Hindoos  (Kallee),  in  the  name  of  the  company,  for  the  victories  and  successes 
which  the  English  liave  lately  obtained  in  this  countiy.  Five  thousand  rupees^ 
were  offered.  Several  tl^ousand  natives  witnessed  the  English  presenting  theii" 
offering  to  this  idoL  We  have  been  much  grieved  at  this  act,  in  which  the  natives 
exult  over  us. 

MoKD.,  Fjeb.  8th. — I  have  got  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Fernandez 
^  from  himself.  He  was  bom  at  Macao,  where  he  lived  with  and  was  instructed 
by  AH  Augustine  monk,  who  was  a  vicar  there.  The  character  of  the  monks 
there  is  very  bad.  He  left  Macao  when  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  this 
monk,  whose  name  was  Fra  Felix.  He  came  to  Calcutta  in  1T75,  with  the 
intention  of  being  made  a  priest  After  staying  four  months, .  he  went 
to  Coffin  Bazar  and  stayed  two  years.  At  this  time  he  b^an  to  suspect 
that  image  worship  was  wrong.  Hence  he  went  to  Calcutta,  and  stayed  there 
till  1781,  where  he  was  a  writer  in  the  Council-house,  but  which  situation 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  bad  health.  He  was  afterwards  a  writer  at 
Chinsurah  for  two  years.  He  again  went  to  Calcutta,  and  stayed  till  1786.  Thence 
he  went  to  Dinagepore.  There  he  thought  himself  a  good  Christian,  till  he  got 
from  a  Hindoo  sircar  an  English  Bible  in  exchange  for  another  book.  He  read 
and  found  that  image  worship  was  forbidden  in  the  Commandments.  He 
immediately  went  into  his  oratory  and  destroyed  all  his  images  except  the 
crucifix,  which  he  Could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  destroy.  He  afterwards  gave 
it  away  to  a  begging  Capuchin.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  produced  some  sUght 
religious  impressions  on  his  mind,  but  this  wore  off  tiU  1791,  when  he  lost  two 
of  his  children  in  a  fortnight ;  then  his  Bible  became  precious ;  but  still  more  so  in. 
1794,  when  his  wife  went  away  from  him.  In  1796  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Thomas,  and,  after  corresponding  with  him  twelve^months,  Mr.  Fountain  and 
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Mr.  Powell  visited  him  and  introduced  prayer  into  Lis  house.  He  had  seen  many- 
English,  but  these  were  the  first  praying  English  he  had  seen.  He  was  surprised 
when  they  kneeled  down  to  pray.  This  led  Tiitp  to  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
brethren.  He  opened  his  new  house  to  worship  ;  Bro.  Fountain  pressed  him  to 
examine  the  Scriptures  on  Baptism.  After  examination,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
truth,  and  his  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on  his  heart  led  bim  to  be 
baptized  and  join  the  Baptist  church  in  Bengal,  of  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
he  is  a  very  great  ornament 

Frl,  Mabch  6th. — Brethren  M.  and  C.  came  from  Calcutta  this  evening.  Our 
brethren  had  along  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown,  who  said  we  might  veiy  legally 
contract  marriages  at  our  house.  He  also  thought  we  might  build  a  place  of 
worship  for  natives  at  Calcutta,  calling  it  a  Portuguese  chapel,  and* he  recom- 
mended what  kind  of  a  place  to  raise,  and  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  He  said 
we  had  been  watched  very  closely  since  we  had  lived  here,  and  that,  at  one  time, 
it  was  agitated  about  restricting  our  labours,  but  that  Mr.  Buchannan  interfered 
and  said  they  might  send  us  away,  but  they  had  no  power  to  direct  how  we  should 
instruct  the  natives. 
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A  Dbowned  Citt. 

THE  second  citjr  in  Hungary  has  been  almost  entirely  swept  away 
by  flood.  The  Theiss,  an  enormous  affluent  of  the  Danube, 
augmented  by  the  Marosz,  a  tributary  as  vast  almost  as  itself, 
has  brought  this  spring  from  the  Carpathians,  a  head  of  water  too 
powerful  to  be  restrained  by  artificial  defence.  The  dyke  system, 
which  was  the  reliance  of  the  Hungarian  town,  has  failed,  and  an 
enormous  disaster  has  been  the  result.  Szegedin,  centre  of  an  agri- 
cultural district,  and  with  good  water  communicatio,  with  the  fertile 
plain  of  its  country,  in  a  quiet  way  was  a  prosperous  busy  town, 
collecting  and  re-distributing  considerable  quantities  of  corn  to  the 
emolument  of  a  large  popidation,  perhaps  some  eighty  thousand 
people — a  large  census  for  a  town  in  Eastern  Austria.  This  town, 
with  a  suddenness  which  is  awful,  is  invaded  by  an  overflow  from  its 
giant  river,  which  had  been  dyked  again  and  again  until  the  bed  of 
die  stream  was  higher  than  the  level  of  the  town  itself.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  three-foui*ths  of  the  town-buildings  have  been  swept 
away  or  undermined,  perhaps  not  suiprising  that  so  many  as  four 
thousand  people  have  perished  in  consequence  of  the  disaster.    The 
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suddenness  of  the  event  appears,  from  the  tmiversal  complaint  about 
want  of  boats,  which  might  have  rescued  many  unfortunates  from 
their  death — a  complaint  showing  how  terribly  unexpected  the 
accident  was.  The  human  misery  cannot,  however,  be  measured  even 
by  this  immense  death-rolL  Exposure  of  thousands  more  to  wet,  and 
then  to  cold,  through  a  night  of  suffering,  means  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  us  are  capable  of  appreciating.  It  is  not  like  a  suburb  invaded 
by  the  slow  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  when  people,  if  not 
property,  can  be  moved ;  when  other  less  unfortunate  districts  of  the 
town  can  send  needed  help,  and  when  a  wealthy  and  sympathetic 
population  is  ready  to  send  ample  and  immediate  support.  We  see, 
instead,  a  ruin  rapid,  unexpected,  almost  universal ;  a  vast  destruction 
of  property  as  well  as  of  life,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
which,  however  thrifty,  is  scarcely  able  to  afford  the  requisite  aid. 

In  the  midst  of  our  own  complaints  about  bad  times,  we  have 
chivalrously  discovered  that  we  can  afford  to  send  assistance  to  these 
poor  people,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  opened  a  Mansion 
House  Fund.  This  fund,  considering  the  distance  of  the  distress  and 
previous  ignorance  of  the  locality,  has  already  reaUsed  a  respectable 
sum  of  money,  which  will  be  appreciated  on  the  spot ;  indeed,  we 
have  already  heard  that  the  action  of  London  in  this  respect  has 
deserved  and  received  the  gratitude  of  Hungary.  It  is  possible 
that  such  action  is  a  cheaper  method  of  securing  respect  abroad  than 
the  maintenance  of  vast  armaments  by  sea  and  land ;  but  let  that  pass 
by  the  way.  We  have  seen  it  hinted  that  English  liberality  has  not 
been  so  prominent  as  it  is  wont  to  appear ;  but  we  have  plenty  to  do 
at  home,  and  the  sufferers  have  besides  a  large  area  of  sympathy  to 
draw  upon.  Not  unreasonably  may  they  expect  aid  from  tiie  large 
commercial  cities  of  Germany,  whose  better  acquaintance  with  the 
Hungarian  town  may  overbalance  Teutonic  jealousy  of  the  Magyar. 


Gensbal  Havelock's  Ete. 

The  Laily  News,  forecasting  that  ere  long  public  interest  may  be 
directed  to  Burmah,  has  sent  one  of  its  able  descriptive  correspondents 
lip  the  Irrawaddy.  A  deeply  interesting  account  of  his  journey  as 
far  as  Mandalay  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March  20tL  Along  the 
banks  he  noticed  an  indescribable  number  of  pagodas,  leaving  the 
impression  that  wealth  is  more  easily  secured  for  the  service  of  error 
than  for  that  of  trutL  As  soon  as  a  native  of  Buimah  begins  to  grow 
rich,  his  first  ambition  is  to  build  a  temple.  We  wish  Christians 
could  take  this  lesson,  and,  instead  of  giving  a  guinea  here  andanother 
there,  erect  and  pay  for  a  place  of  worship  right  out  as  these  Pagans  do. 
The  letter  contains  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  City  of  Pagun,  with 
not  less  than  800  or  1,000  temples — some  of  them  cruciform  like  a 
cathedral,  showing  how  close  is  the  resemblance  of  Papal  to  Pagan 
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modes  of  worship.  The  narratiye  leaves  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  how  much  both  beauty  and  tawdriness  of  architecture  has 
been  used  in  the  service  of  superstition.  It  concludes  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  late  Sir  H.  Havelock's  account  of  his  campaigns  at 
Pagun,  in  whose  idol  temples  he  felb  no  interest ;  and  the  writer 
adds, ''  Havelock  had  an  eye,  in  an  architectural  sense,  only  for  a 
barrack  or  a  Baptist  chapel/' 

At  first  glance,  it  appeared  to  us  that  this  last  clause  was  too  bad. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  throwing  a  stone  at  a  lion's  sepulchre. 
But,  on  second  thoughts,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  grand  compliment. 
This  stem  old  successor  of  the  Ironsides  saw  that  the  battles  of  this 
world  needed  steel  blades  rather  than  jewelled  hilts.  He  preferred 
what  was  right  to  what  was  pretty.  He  knew  that  for  the  glory  of 
his  country  a  barrack  was  better  than  a  ball-room ;  and  that  for  the 
glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  Baptist  Chapel  was  better  than  a 
djecorated  Cathedral,  whether  it  be  Pagan,  Papal,  or  Anglican. 


The  Case  of  Habron. 

During  the  past  month  much  public  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
the  case  of  a  young  Irishman  who  was  undergomg  the  sentence  of 
penal  servitude  at  Portland,  having  first  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
capital  sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon  him  as  the  murderer  of 
a  policeman  at  Manchester.  The  late  notable  convict  Peace,  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  life,  confessed  that  he  himself  was  the  murderer, 
and  that  the  young  Irishman  Habron  was  entirely  innocent.  No 
pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  by  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Cross, 
to  elicit  the  complete  truth.  One  part  of  the  investigation  included 
a  most  scientific  examination  of  the  fatal  bullet,  which,  from  some 
peculiarities  of  construction,  was  brought  home  to  the  possession  of 
the  actual  murderer.  The  innocent  sufferer  has  been  released,  and 
special  arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  his  future  support ;  but  there 
are  some  warnings  arising  out  of  this  case  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country  which  will,  we  trust,  render 
Peace's  confession  productive  of  good — ^perhaps  the  only  good  he 
ever  did  for  the  community.  The  lessons  to  which  we  refer  are — 
The  notorious  unfitness  of  the  police  to  act  as  criminal  prosecutors ; — 
The  absurdity  of  the  weight  of  evidence  which  is  attached  to  *'  foot- 
prints," especially  since  boots  and  shoes  are  now  largely  made  by 
machineiy ; — ^The  imminent  necessity  for  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  criminal 
cases ; — ^And  the  moral  injury  inflicted  on  the  Queen's  prerogative,  and 
on  the  Queen's  English,  in  the  announcement  to  he  world  that  an 
innocent  sufferep  who  is  relieved  from  durance  vile  receives  the  Royal 
Pardon.  It  is  time  that  such  anomalies  of  language  as  the  last  were 
relegated  to  the  days  of  yellow  starch. 
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South  Africa. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  the  maiiifold  complications  of 
the  state  of  things  in  South  AMca.  The  Home  Government  disowns 
the  responsibility  of  the  invasion  of  the  Zulu  country.  The  High 
Commissioner,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  in  NataL  both  of  them 
ask  to  be  relieved  of  their  onerous  duties,  and  Colonel  Pearson  and 
his  beleaguered  division  are  evidently  cut  off  and  liable  to  the  fate  of 
the  sufferers  at  Isandula.  The  desperate  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
date  of  our  latest  intelligence,  March  5th,  could  not  be  more  com- 
pletely emphasised  than  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
relieve  the  force  entrenched  at  Ekowe.  A  fatal  paralysis  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  our  political  and  military  leaders  in  South  Africa. 
"jiKTone  of  the  men  of  might  have  foimd  their  hands." 

We  make  no  pretensions  to  military  technical  knowledge,  but  the 
Isandula  business  enforces  some  first  principles  which  we  should  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  a  novice  to  overlook. 

We  have  erred  in  our  estimate  of  the  enemy.  He  was  known 
to  have  a  large  army  trained  in  a  certain  kind  of  barbaric  dis- 
cipline. It  was  no  doubt  thought  that  our  superior  equipment, 
and  more  scientific  tactics,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  counter- 
balance numerical  superiority.  What  has  been  apparently  over- 
looked is  the  superior  facility  of  movement  possessed  by  the  savage 
warriors.  The  agility  of  Cetewayo's  soldiers  gives  them  the  mobility 
of  cavalry,  and  this  facile  power  of  movement  is  just  the  most 
dangerous  quality  of  a  hostile  force — a  lesson  which  European 
taccicians  should  at  any  rate  have  learnt  from  the  campaigns  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  the  more  recent  lessons  of  the  Franco-German 
war.  It  is  the  explanation  of  the  disaster  on  the  banks  of  the  Tugela, 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  brave  fellows  whose 
mode  of  death  has  sent  home  to  the  nation's  heart  the  greatness  of 
their  worth,  and  the  depth  of  its  loss. 
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Hahdbooks  fOB  Bible  Olasbes. — 
The  EpitOe  of  Paid  to  the  Churches 
of  GdMia.  With  Introdootions  and 
Notes.  By  the  Bey.  James 
MacGiegor,  D.D.,  New  College, 
Edinbargh.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
dark,  38,  George -street.    1879. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Handbo6k% 
Jot  Bible  Classes  published  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  and 
the  Bey.  Alexander  Whyte.  They  are 
intended  to  present  in  a  compact  and 
popular  form  the  results  of  the  highest 
scholarship,  and  the  most  recent 
•critical  and  historical  znyestigations, 
thus  supplying  the  average  pupil  with 
An  adequate  amount  of  iiuormation  on 
Biblical  and  reli^^ous  subjects.  If  the 
first  issue  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  series, 
we  confidently  predict  for  it  a  wide 
and  cordial  reception.  Professor 
Mao  Gregorhas  compressed  into  his 
«mall  TTiannal  as  mucn  solid  learning 
«nd  soggestiTe  thought  as  is  rarely 
found  in  books  three  or  four  times 
its  size..  His  introduction  admirably 
'diBcusses  such  questions  as  the  anther- 
ship,  date,  and  contents  of  the  epistle^ 
the  origin  and  characteristics  of  the 
Oalatians ;  the  import  of  the  principal 
theological  terms  employed  in  the 
•epistle,  such  as  justification,  righteous- 
ness, faith,  law,  flesh,  spirit,  %c.  His 
notes  are  tiie  outgrowth  of  a  keen  and 
-searching  analyris,  a  depUi  of  spiritual 
intuition,  and  of  fine  expository  powers 
which  inyest  them  with  the  mghect 
worth.  They  are  not  a  series  of 
detached  critidsms,  but  a  broad  and 
<xmiprehensiye  elucidation  of  the 
pro^:ress  of  the  apostle's  ULOUght 
•ennched  by  copious  illustration  from 
Biblical,  classical,  and  historical 
sources.  Such  Tnannals  as  these  are 
simply  inyaluable.  They  will  render 
the  work  of  our  Bible-claisses  a  source 
-of  unfailing  pleasure  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, and  promote  such  a  study  of  the 
Scriptures  as  we  should  all  desire  to 
We  most  cordially  commend  the 


series  to  the'attention  of  ministers  and 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  all 
students  of  the  Bible. 


Bides  Out  and  About.  A  Book  of 
Trayels  and  Adyentures. 

The  Waves  of  this  Troublbsomb 
World. 

Homely  Heroes  and  Heroines*  By 
Anna  J.  Buckland. 

The  Youno  Folks  of  Hazelbrook. 
By  the  Author  of  <<  Ben  Holt's  Good 
Name."  London:  Beligious  Tract 
Society. 

These  are  four  capital  books,  such  as 
all  juyeniles  will  be  sure  to  delight  in. . 
'*  Bides  Out  and  About,"  containing 
the  Bambles  of  an  Australian  School 
Inspector,  the  Oalfomian  Oyerland 
Express,  and  an  Adyenture  in  the 
Desert,  cannot  fail  to  become  a  general 
fayourite.  It  is  written  in  a  stirring 
and  graphic  style,  and  abounds  in  fine 
incidents.  The  writer  has  the  happy 
power  of  blending  amusement  with 
instruction.  "The  Wayes  of  this 
Troublesome  World  *'  is  not  a  peou  ] 
liarly  happy  title,  but  the  book  is  good. 
The  story  is  one  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
joy,  of  msl  and  yiotory,  and  teaches 
m  a  yery  impressiye  manner  the  reality 
of  God  s  proyidential  care,  and  the 
yalue  of  upright,  honest  conduct. 
''Homely  Heroes  and  Heroines" 
records  in  a  brief  and  pleasing  form 
the  liyes  of  many  wnom  it  is  a 
delight  to  know  —  Agnes  Green, 
William  Carey,  Sarah  Martin,  and 
others  less  Imown  to  fame,  but 
well  descrying  of  eyerlasting  remem« 
brance.  Such  deeds  as  are  recounted 
here  furnish  our  young  people  with 
examples  to  which  they  will  look  up 
with  enthusiastic  admiration,  and 
which  will  act  as  an  incentiye  to  them 
all  their  days.    *  *  The  Young  Folks  of 
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Hazelbrook  "  is  a  eiory  of  EngliBli  life 
of  whioh  we  haye  onrBelyes  seen  many 
iiiBtances,  and  is  thoroughly  healthy 
in  tone.  Happy  indeed  are  the 
children  who  can  command  snoh 
pleasure  and  instmotion  as  is  here 
provided  for  them. 


The  EmoDOM  and  the  Feoflb  ;  or, 
The  Parables  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Explained  and  Illustrated. 
By  Mary  Seeley.  London:  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  lack 
either  of  learned  or  practical  exposi- 
tions of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord.  The 
works  of  French,  Greswell,  Lisoo,  and 
Amot  furnish  for  Biblical  students 
mines  of  wealth,  which  years  of  labour 
cannot  exhaust,  and  render  most  other 


works  superfluous.  Miss  Seeley's  book 
is  of  an  entirely  different  dau.  It  10 
not  a  critical  and  exegetioal  com- 
mentary, nor  does  its  stirangth  lie  in 
exposition.  It  presents  such  a  yiew  of 
the  parables  as  would  be  taken  by  an 
ordinary  intelligent  and  careful  reader, 
and  illustrates  their  lessons  £rom  the 
pages  of  Christian  biography,  and  from 
eyents  which  haye  come  under  the 
writer's  obseryation.  The  illustrations 
are  generally  strikine,  and  always 
appropriate.  The  book  is  written  m 
a  clear  and  graoefiil  style,  in  a  deyout 
spirit,  and  for  a  thoroughly  practical 
end.  The  illustrations  in  which  it 
abounds  will  be  of  great  yalue  in 
eyanglistio  seryices,  Sunday  School 
addresses,  and  Bible-dasses.  They 
will  also  be  of  seryioe  in  fiEunily  reading. 
For  this  latter  purpose  few  books  are 
more  suitable. 
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PATEIOK,  THE  APOSTLE  OP  lEELAND, 
IL— His  Evanosustzo  Ain>  Episoopal  Labottbs. 

THE  difficulties  which  confront  us  in  our  inquiries  as  to  the  exact 
year  of  Patrick's  birth  are  unfortunately  not  alone.    They  are 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  similar  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
dates  of  all  the  chief  events  in  his  career,  and  no  conclusion  can  be 
reached  except  by  the  careful  balancing  of  absolutely  conflicting 
assertions.     The  compulsory  registration  of  births  and  deaths  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Government  is  an  institution  for  which  his- 
torians cannot  be  too  grateful.     Had  there  been  in  the  principal 
nations  of  mediseval  Europe  a  Begistrar-Geueral,  assisted  by  a  com- 
petent stafT  of  subordinates,  we  should  have  been  saved  an  enormous 
amount  of  useless  labour,  and  kept  clear  of  many  a  keen  and  angry 
controversy.    Statistics  in  every  form  are  proverbially  dry.    Hie 
work  of  the  mere  chronicler  is  perhaps  little  better  than  drudgery,  and 
yet  momentous  issues  may  hang  upon  it.    If  we  could  bring  forward 
such  evidence  as  a  Registration  Court  could  furnish  with  regard  to  the 
year  of  Patrick's  birth,  and  of  the  commencement  of  his  mission  in 
Ireland,  we  should  be  able  with  greater  ease  to  show  the  utter  falsity 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  Somish  Church  in  its  claims  to  have  inaugu- 
rated and  controlled  the  evangelistic  labours  of  the  Irish  saint,  and  to 
have  had  its  supremacy  recognised  in  Ireland  from  the  very  outset  of 
its  Christian  history.    Such  evidence,  unfortunately,  does  not  exist ; 
and  although  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  position  we  have 
already  taken  seem  to  us  so  strqng  as  to  amount  to  a  certainty,  yet 
they  are  probabilities  only,  and  by  those  who  come  to  the  study  of 
the  subject  with  a  strong  ecclesiastical  bias  their  force  may  be  dis- 
regarded.    If  Patrick  was  really  an  agent  of  the  Pope,  he  could  not 
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have  set  foot  in  Ireland  at  an  earlier  date  than  A.D.  432.    Tillemont 
and  Dr.  Todd  say  a.d.  440. 

Dr.  Killen,  with  a  far  nearer  approach  to  accuracy,  believes  that  he 
arrived  in  the  country  towards  the  close  of  A.D.  405,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Kiall  the  Great,  or  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who  by  his 
conquests  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  both  Britons  and  Gauls, 
and  whose  death  not  improbably  suggested  to  Patrick  that  a  fitting 
opportunity  had  arrived  for  carrying  out  the  work  on  which  his  heart 
was  set.  This  date  is  specifically  mentioned  by  Marcus,  an  Irish 
bishop  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  by 
Ifennius,  a  Briton  who  lived  about  the  same  time.  Traditions  of  high 
antiquity  affirm  that  Patrick  spent  sixty  years  in  Ireland;  and  it 
has  been  proved,  as  definitely  as  such  a  point  can  be  proved,  by 
Dr.  Lanigan,  "  a  learned  and  acute  Boman  Catholic  historian,"  that 
he  died  in  A.D.  465.  In  the  Book  of  Armagh  it  is  stated  that "  fix)m 
the  Passion  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  Patrick  there  were  436 
years,"  so  that  if  our  Lord  was  crucified  A.D.  30,  we  reach  the  date  466, 
or,  if  the  436  years  were  not  fully  completed,  465. 

Patrick  appears  to  have  efiected  his  first  landing  in  the  region  of  the 
Cuolenni,  "  the  territory  of  which  was  co-extensive  with  the  present 
barony  of  Eathdown,  in  the  north  of  the  county  of  Wicklow."  But 
he  did  not  there  enter  upon  any  evangelistic  labours,  and  it  must  have 
been  for  some  subordinate  purpose  that  he  landed.  He  retained 
throughout  his  life  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  days  of  his  captivit)% 
when  he  tended  his  master's  flocks  and  herds  in  North  Dalaradia, 
and  found  in  his  solitaiy  communings  a  greater  boon  than  physical 
and  social  freedom.  Por  his  old  master — ^IVIilchu — ^he  must  have  had 
a  genuine  affection,  and  he  ardently  desired  his  conversion.  As  he 
h^  escaped  from  his  service  without  being  redeemed,  he  determined  at 
.the  outset  of  his  mission  to  visit  the  scenes  which  were  so  familiar  to 
him,  and  to  offer  to  Milchu  a  double  ransom — ^"an  earthly  one 
in  money,  and  a  spiritual  one  by  making  known  to  him  the  Christian 
fedth."  Sailing  northwards,  he  ran  short  of  provisions,  and,  after 
making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  procure  them  in  one  of  the  Skenies 
Islands,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Slain,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Strangford  Lough.  Here  he  ventured  on  shore, 
and,  with  his  companions,  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
.secure  the  food  of  which  they  were  in  search. 

As  they  were  pursuing  their  quest  they  came  across  a  swineherd 
who  mistook  them  for  a  band  of  pirates,  and  fled  from  them  in  terror. 
His  master  Dichu,  a  native  chieftain  of  noble  descent,  came  out 
armed  to  resist  their  invasion  and  put  them  to  death.  But  Dicbu 
soon  saw  that  his  vassal  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  groundless  fear,  and 
that  Patrick  was  bent  on  far  other  ends  than  that  of  ravaging  the 
coasts  Impressed  by  the  frank  and  majestic  appeaiance  of  the 
stranger,  and  seeing  that  neither  he  nor  his  comrades  were  armed 
dther  foi  attack  or  defence,  the  chieftoin  offered  to  them  the  hospitality 
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of  his  housa  This  ofifer  Patrick  gladly  accepted,  and  used  the  oppor- 
tunity thns  thrown  in  his  way  for  the  furtherance  of  his  mission. 
He  delivered  his  message  in  the  chieftain's  own  language,  and  in  a 
abort  time  won  him  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Dichu  became  the 
first-fruits  of  Patrick's  labours.  Along  with  other  members  of  his 
house  he  was  baptized,  and  is  also  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  Patrick 
the  ground  on  which  was  afterwards  built  the  celebrated  church 
^ohhil  Pairaic,  "  The  Barn  of  Patrick,"  and  which  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Sabhal  or  Saul. 

The  missionary  could  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  until  he  had 
reached  the  scenes  of  his  captivity,  and,  having  received  so  great  an 
GDCouragement  in  his  first  attempt  at  evangelization,  he  set  out  for 
Sliabh  Mis  (the  hill  now  called  Slemish),  where  he  could  survey  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  spent  so  many  lonely,  and  yet  profitable 
years.  MUchu  was  still  alive,  powerful  and  prosperous,  but  too 
haughty  to  receive  instruction  from  one  who  had  formerly  been  his 
slave,  and  too  firmly  attached  to  his  ancestral  religion  to  believe  that 
there  could  be  another  of  superior  or  equal  worth.  Patrick's  eflforts  to 
gain  a  hearing  were  vain,  and  he  had  to  retire  from  the  scene  baffled  and 
disappointed  He  naturally  returned  to  the  hospitable  house  of  his 
first  convert,  remained  with  him  for  a  considerable  time  preaching  and 
teaching  throughout  the  entire  neighbourhood,  and  finding  in  the 
peasantry  a  singular  readiness  to  receive  his  words. 

He  next  resolved  to  visit  the  more  central  parts  of  Ireland  and 

attack  idolatry  in  its  very  stronghold.    He  therefore  sailed  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Boyne,  and  approached  the  famous  hiU  of  Tara,  at  a 

time  (corresponding  to  our  Easter)  when  it  was  known  that  ELing 

Laoghaire  would  have  assembled  aroimd  him  his  tributary  chieftains 

to  celebrate  a  great  Druidical  solemnity.     The  picture  which  the 

legends  give  ns  of  this  event  is  striking  and  beautiful.    How  far  it  is 

based  on  fact,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.    Wlien  Patrick  reached 

the  neighbourhood  of  Tara,  Easter  Eve  had  already  set  in,  and  his  first 

act  was  to  erect  a  tent  as  a  shelter  for  himself  and  his  companions. 

The  smoke  of  the  fire  he  had  kindled  in  the  tent  was  noticed  by  the 

priests  in  the  King's  Court,  who  were  filled  with  alarm  at  so  unwonted 

a  sight.    No  fire  was  allowed  to  be  kindled  during  this  festival  until 

the  king  had  lighted  the  sacred  fire  in  the  palace,  and  never  had 

there  been  witnessed  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  traditionary 

customs.    The  Druids — who  knew  that  no  native  would  thus  set  at 

defiance  a  time-honoured    observance — were    apprehensive  of  the 

downfall  of  their  order,  and  warned  Laoghaire  that  if  the  fire  were 

allowed  to  bum,  the  man  who  had  liglited  it  would  ere  long  acquire 

the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  retain  it  for  ever.    Thus  admonished. 

the  monardi  at  once  sent  messengers  to  summon  the  innovators  into 

the  royal  presence.     They  maile  no  attempt  to  escape  from  their 

captora,  but  willingly  accompanied  them.    Their  conduct  before  the 

Wng  was  calm  and  dignified— the  nature  of   their  mission  was 
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explained,  and  Patrick  so  far  obtained  his  object  that  he  was  per- 
mitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  wheresoever  he  would,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  create  disturbance  or  endan^  the  peace  of  the  land. 

The  week  following  this  Patrick  appeared  at  Tailton,  where  a  large 
concourse  of  people  had  gathered  together  to  amuse  themselves  by 
games  and  sports.  It  was  probably  here  that  he  began  to  collect  his 
audience  by  beating  his  drum — a  practice  which  he  is  said  to  have 
frequently  adopted  with  marked  success.  He  had  to  encounter  the 
powerful  and  persistent  opposition  of  the  Druids ;  his  life  was  fre- 
quently in  peril ;  one  danger  was  no  sooner  past  than  another  followed 
on  its  heels.  But  many  of  the  chiefs  listened  to  him  gladly ;  the 
people  felt  that  the  Grospel  of  Christ  was  mightier  than  the  paganism 
in  which  they  had  been  trained ;  and  in  the  evangelistic  tours  which 
he  prosecuted  year  after  year  he  received  the  greatest  encouragement, 
and  knew  that  his  work  was  not  in  vain.  The  whole  of  Ireland  was 
his  diocese  or  parish.  He  journeyed  from  well-nigh  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other.  In  Connaught,  Westmeath,  Ulster,  Mayo — wherever,  in 
fact,  he  set  foot — God  caused  him  to  triumph,  and  he  unquestion- 
ably did  much  to  win  for  Ireland  the  honourable  appellation  which 
she  afterwards  bore,  and  of  which  for  a  long  time  she  was  not 
xmworthy — ^*  the  Isle  of  Saints." 

The  extent  of  his  success  has  doubtless  been  exaggerated.  We 
may  freely  admit  that  his  converts  could  be  numbered  by  thousands, 
%ut  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  whole  population  cordially 
:accepted  the  Gospel.  Among  the  multitudes  who  listened  to  his 
words  were  some  who  mocked  and  turned  away  in  indifference  or 
^contempt,  as  well  as  some  who  believed.  It  was  nut  every  chief  that 
agreed  to  meet  his  enemy  under  the  banner  of  Christ,  nor  did  the 
whole  company  of  the  Druids  and  bards  lay  down  tbeir  superstitions 
:at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Patrick's  success  was  remarkable,  but  it  is 
Against  all  evidence  to  represent  it  as  universal. 

The  clansmen  were  more  easily  gained  when  they  were  fortified  by 
the  example  of  their  chief,  and  it  was  with  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  conditions  that  surrounded  him  that  Patrick  so  earnestly 
addressed  himself  to  the  royal  and  ducal  families.  His  disciples 
came  from  the  houses  of  foremost  rank,  although  on  this  score  there 
has  been  no  small  amount  of  weak-minded  exaggeration.  .There  is, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  absolutely  no  ground  for  asserting  that  King 
Laoghaire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  that  Patrick  assisted  him  in 
revising  the  laws  of  Ireland — the  Sendi^vs  Mor — so  as  to  harmonise 
them  with  the  law  of  Christ.  Some  of  the  bards  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  join  the  newly-formed  churches,  and  employ  in  the  service 
of  Christ  the  powers  of  song  which  had  previously  been  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  the  Druidical  gods.  But  here  again  we  must  not  be 
too  eager  to  secure  the  patronage  of  persons  of  distinction. 

Patrick's  work  was  carried  on  with  prudence  as  well  as  with  zeaL 

^hen  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he  was  valiant  and  uncompromising. 
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« 

Idolatry  he  could  not  tolerate,  and  he  overthrew,  not  only  the  lesser 
objects  of  superstitious  veneration,  such  as  the  numerous  pillar- 
stones,  but  even  the  idols.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Crom-Gruach, 
or  Crom-diibh,  "  the  black  stooping-stone,"  which  stood  on  the  Plain 
of  Magh  Sleacht,  surrounded  by  twelve  smaller  idols.  This  the 
bold-hearted  missionary  destroyed,  and,  by  his  courage,  won  the 
respect  of  the  people.  But  he  conciliated,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
prejudices ;  did  not  denounce  or  put  an  end  to  their  old  festivals,  but 
sought  to  detach  them  from  their  heathen  foundations,  and  to  free 
them  from  all  unchristian  and  immoral  elements. 

With  the  superstitions  of  Druidism — its  deification  of  Nature,  its 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  its  belief  in  mysterious  genii 
sporting  about  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  stream,  sea  and  river,  and 
influencing  the  destinies  of  men  with  its  magical  incantations  and 
soothsayings — he  had  no  sympathy.  But  the  method  by  which  he 
sought  to  accomplish  his  object  was  not  that  of  the  mere  iconoclast. 
He  frankly  acknowledged — wherever  he  could  discern  it — "  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  spent  less  time  in  the  denunciation  of 
error  than  in  the  proclamation  of  truth.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  were  not  themselves  gods,  but  simply  the  creatures  of  God. 
Christ  is  the  creator  of  all  tUngs,  and  His  is  the  glory  reflected  from 
all  the  great  objects  of  the  material  world  which  have  been  ignorantly 
worshipped.  Heaven  and  earth  excite  our  reverence,  but  claim  it  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  Him  of  whose  thought  they  are  an  expression, 
and  of  whose  power  they  are  the  product.  The  genii  are  unreal 
beings,  but  there  is  One  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  who  inspires  and 
controls  all  things,  and  by  whose  providence  our  steps  are  guided. 

Thus,  in  an  incident  related  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  probably  by  a 
writer  of  a  later  date,  Patrick  and  his  attendants  are  said  to  have  met 
two  of  the  daughters  of  King  Laoghaire,  who  mistook  them  for  fairies 
or  men  of  the  hills.  He  preached  unto  them  the  true  God.  In 
answer  to  their  inquiries  as  to  who  He  was,  the  evangelist  replied : — 
"  Our  God  is  the  God  of  all  men ;  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
the  sea  and  rivers ;  the  God  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  stars ;  the 
God  of  the  high  mountains  and  the  lowly  valleys ;  the  God  who  is 
above  heaven,  and  in  heaven,  and  under  heaven.  He  hath  an  habita- 
tion in  the  heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  and  all  that  are  therein.  He 
inspireth  all  things.  He  quickeneth  all  things.  He  is  over  all  things. 
He  sustaineth  all  things.  He  givetb  light  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 
And  He  hath  made  springs  in  a  dry  ground,  and  dry  islands  in  the 
sea,  and  hath  appointed  the  stars  to  serve  the  greater  lights." 

And  again,  in  his  Confessions,  we  have  in  ^  probability  his  own 
words : — "  The  sun,  which  we  see  in  the  heavens,  rises  for  our  sakes 
at  His  bidding  day  by  day,  but  His  splendour  will  not  endure."  "  We 
believe  in  and  adore  the  true  sun,  Jesus  Christ"  "  They  who  believe 
in  Him  will  rise  again  in  the  glory  of  the  true  sun,  in  the  gloiy  of 
Jesttfl  Christ    He  will  never  wane,  nor  set ;  nor  will  any  perish  of 
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those  who  do  His  will,  hut  they  shall  live  for  ever,  even  as  He  liveth 
for  ever  with  God  the  Father  Almighty  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
world  without  end." 

The  doctrines  which  Patrick  inculcated  were  such  as  we  should 
now  describe  as  Evangelical,  and  certainly  show  no  trace  of  his  sub- 
mission to  a  commanding  authority  at  Eome.  There  is  a  long 
paragraph  in  his  Confessions  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  of  wliich,  in  substance  at  any  rate,  he  was  a  zealous 
advocate.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  attributed  the 
creation  of  all  things  to  the  Son,  proclaimed  "  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
CrucifixioD,"  or  the  Atonement ;  believed  in  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion, which  he  attributed  to  no  ritual  efficacy,  but  to  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  souls  of  such  as  believe,  whose  presence  in  us 
he  regards  as  the  pledge  of  immortality.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
such  distinctively  Papal  dogmas  as  the  virtue  of  auricular  confession, 
transubstantiation  and  purgatory.  His  creed  w^as  more  primitive  and 
apostolical  than  that  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  wliich  has  un- 
fortunately acquired  so  wide  a  sway  in  the  "  Isle  of  Saints." 

Patrick's  form  of  Church  government  was  both  Episcopal  and 
Congregational.  He  naturally  acquired  great  authority  in  the 
supervision  of  the  communities  in  'which  his  labours  resulted,  and  he 
would  probably  advocate  the  appointment  of  overseers  as  demanded 
by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  the  churches.  Tlie 
statement  that  he  formed  365  churches  and  ordained  S65  bishops 
may  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  but  these  bishops  were  pastors  of 
single  congregations — or  possibly,  in  some  instances,  of  a  group  of 
congregations^  and  widely  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
to  whom  the  title  is  now  applied.  Afterwards,  "the  stream  of 
tendency  "  was  unquestionably  in  the  direction  of  Episcopacy  in  its 
modernsense,but  for  sometime  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  church  was 
popular.  The  people  themselves  had  the  right  to  elect  their  pastors 
and  nders,  and  in  the  synods  which  Patrick  organised,  and  of  which 
he  was  president,  laymen  and  clerics  were  invested  with  equal 
powers. 

The  monastic  schools  which  Patrick  established;  and  which  must, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  have  been  very  numerous,  were  intended 
mainly  as  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
training  of  a  native  ministry.  He  attached  to  himself  many  sons  of 
the  chieftains,  and  fired  them  with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  his  own. 
The  invention  of  an  alphabet  for  the  Irish  language  has  been  attributed 
to  him,  on  apparently  valid  grounds;  and,  though  he  was  not  himself 
a  scholar,  he  had  a  true  appreciation  of  scholarship,  and  rendered  its 
attainment  possible  to  those  over  whom  he  had  gained  influence. 
His  monastic  houses  were  of  the  simplest  order,  and  resembled  "  a 
rude  village  of  huts  or  bothies  made  of  wood,  planks,  and  moss." 
The  monks  were  busily  occupied — some  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  others  in  intellectual  pursuits,  acquiring  and  imparting  know- 
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ledge,  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching — but  all  working 
with  zeal,  and  controlled  by  the  power  ol  a  master-mind. 

The  social  welfare  of  the  people  was  likewise  an  object  of  Patrick's 
care.  One  incident,  well-lmown  and  well-authenticated,  illustrates 
this  feature  of  his  work.  A  piratical  British  chieftain,  named 
Coroticus — a  petty  sovereign  of  Cardiganshire — landed  on  the  Irish 
coast  mth  a  band  of  armed  followers,  slew  a  number  of  the  natives, 
and  carried  off  a  still  greater  number  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  heathen 
Picts  and  Scots.  These  captives  had  recently  been  baptized  by 
Patrick,  and  were  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  a  man  who  himself 
professed  to  be  a  Christian.  The  evangelist  was  indignant  at  the 
infliction  of  so  gross  a  wrong  by  one  who  ostensibly  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Christ,  and  sent  to  him  a  vigorous  expostulation,  and  a 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  captives.  His  messengers  were  dis- 
missed with  contempt,  and  he  thereupon  wrote  a  second  letter 
couched  in  still  stronger  terms,  and  threatening  the  chieftain  with 
excommunication,  unless  he  repented  of  his  wickedness  and  restored 
the  stolen  captives.  Whether  the  threat  was  effectual  we  are  not 
told — apparently  it  was  not.  None  the  less,  however,  the  incident 
invests  the  name  of  the  Irish  apostle  with  the  brightest  honour,  and 
claims  for  him  a  place  among  the  world's  greatest  benefactors.  Such 
is  the  spirit  with  which  Christ  inspires  His  servants,  and  such  the 
tendency  of  His  Gospel  to  destroy  all  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  living  in  bonds  of  universal  love  is 
not  a  baseless  dream — Christianity  has  already  done  much  to  realise 
it,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  its  principles,  we  know  that 

"  God  has  formed  mankind  to  he  one  mighty  family ; 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home." 

Tradition  ascribes  to  Patrick  the  foundation  of  the  city  as  well  a« 
the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh — the  Ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Ireland. 
Associated  with  this  tradition  are  a  number  of  other  legends  which 
are  intended  to  enhance  the  fame  of  the  great  missionary,  and  to 
claim  for  him  a  species  of  glory  which  he  would  have  been  the  last 
to  acknowledge.  Such  legends,  though  they  have  been  widely 
circulated  and  are  still  eagerly  defended,  we  may  safely  set  aside  as 
unworthy  of  credence. 

Patrick  devoted  himself  to  his  great  work  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  found  in  its  progress  his  truest  delight.  His  friends  often  urged 
him  to  leave  it  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  men  he  had  gathered 
round  him,  while  he  himself  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  Eut  though  keenly  alive  to  the  claims  of  kindred 
and  retaining  his  aifection  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  the  post  in  which,  as  he  believed,  God  had  placed 
him.  *'  I  pray  God,"  he  iouchingly  said,  "  that  He  would  grant  me 
perseverance  to  enable  me  to  prove  myself  a  faithful  witness,  for  the 
sake  of  my  God,  to  the  end.    And  if  I  have  ever  laboured  to  accom- 
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plish  anything  good  for  the  sake  of  my  God  whom  I  love,  may  He 
grant  that  with  these  converts  and  captives  of  mine  I  may  pour  out 
my  blood  for  His  name/*  His  desire  was  virtually  granted.  ^  He 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  labouring  diligently  unto  the  end.  During  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  scene  of  his  first  success  as  a  missionary  of 
Christ — on  the  ground  given  to  him  by  his  earliest  convert  (Dichu) 
at  Saihal  Patraio — he  breathed  his  last.  This  was  in  a.d.  465.  In 
labours  he  had  been  most  abundant.  No  less  abundant  has  been  his 
reward. 

In  addition  to  the  ConfessioTis,  to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded, 
there  is  still  extant  a  poem  in  the  Celtic  language,  known  as  the 
"  Hymn  of  Patrick,"  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him  before  his 
approach  to  King  Laoghaire.  The  hymn  is  of  the  nature  of  a  charm 
— ^to  ward  off  spiritual  foes.  It  was  for  many  centuries  a  favourite 
song  in  Ireland,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  still  repeated  at  night  as 
a  protection  from  eviL  This  hymn  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  the 
oldest  existing  monument  of  the  Irish  language,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  the  composition  of  the  Irish  Apostle.  It  may,  however^ 
be  the  work  of  his  contemporary.  Sen  Patrick,  the  Abbot  of  Armagh 
— "  Patrick  of  the  prayers,  who  had  good  Latin  " — ^and  it  contains  the 
sentiments  to  wMch  both  these  distinguished  men  would  have 
subscribed.  Some  of  these  sentiments,'  such  as  the  prayer  against 
"  women  (witches),  smiths,  and  druids,"  and  the  invocation  of  the 
objects  and  powei-s  of  nature,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  endorse.  But 
who  of  us  cannot  make  his  pwn  such  words  as  these — "  I  bind  to 
myself  to-day  the  power  of  God  to  guide  me,  the  wisdom  of  God  to 
teach  me,  the  eye  of  God  to  watch  over  me^  the  ear  of  God  to  hear 
me,  the  word  of  God  to  give  me  speech.  •  .  Christ  be  with  me, 
Christ  before  me,  Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  me,  Christ  beneath 
me,  Christ  above  me,  Christ  at  my  right  hand,  Chnst  at  my  left, 
Christ  at  the  fort,  Christ  at  the  chariotHseat,  Christ  at  the  poop,  Christ 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thinks  of  me,  Christ  in  the  mouth  of 
every  man  who  speaks  to  me,  Christ  in  eveiy  eye  that  sees  me,  Christ 
in  every  ear  that  hears  ma" 

That  Ireland  was  rescued  from  her  old  Druidical  superstitions,  and 
enlightened  by  a  purer  faith  was,  under  God,  mainly  due  to  the  heroic 
labours  of  Patrick.  Alas !  that  that  faith  should  have  been  enfeebled 
and  its  glory  obscured  by  superstitions,  engendered  by  a  corrupt  and 
degraded  ChurcL  Well  would  it  be  for  Ireland  if,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  another  apostle,  like-minded  with  her  *'  patron  saint/'  could 
effect  for  her  a  similar  reformation ! 
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AN  OLD  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
By  the  Author  of  "A  Saviour  for  Children." 


"And  their  cMIdreii  dance/" — Job  xxi.  11. 


DED  you  ever  hear  of  that  before  ?  Perhaps  not.  Bat  now  you 
have  heard  it,  you  are  not  very  likely  to  forget  it.  And  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  read  it  to  you.  Do  you  say,  "  But  you  are 
not  going  to  talk  to  us  about  dancing,  are  you  ? "  Well,  yes.  Why 
ahonldn't  I  ?  It  is  a  thing  in  which  some  young  people  take  delight. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  dance.  Since,  too,  the  Bible  speaks  of 
children,  and  of  this  amusement  of  theirs,  why  should  not  I  talk  to 
them  about  it  ? 

Some  of  you,  I  am  afraid,  do  not  take  much  notice  of  what  is  said 
at  church ;  but  you  will  listen  to  me  to-day,  won't  you  ? 

In  this  chapter  of  the  Bible  a  good  old  patriarch  tells  us  of  people 
who  were  well  ofif  in  the  world ;  and,  after  saying  some  things  to  show 
us  how  very  prosperous  they  were,  he  adds :  "  And  their  children 
dance."  This  may  have  been  the  best  proof  which  he  could  give  of 
their  good  fortune.  What,  indeed,  would  wealth  have  been  to  them ; 
what  their  sheep  and  oxen,  if  all  had  not  been  well  with  their 
children.  Their  lot  would  not  have  been  considered  happy;  nor 
should  we  have  found  in  the  Book  of  Job  so  bright  a  picture  of 
their  homes^  but  for  the  simple  and  innocent  mirth  of  the  young 
people. 

Well,  you  are  thinking  of  what  is  said  here  :  "  And  their  children 
dance."    Then : 

They  were  not  sicMy^  hut  healthy.  Children  who  are  unwell 
do  not  want  to  dance.  It's  a  pity  for  young  folk  to  be  ill,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  isn't  it  ?  But  some  have  to  do  so. 
And  not  a  few  of  them  are  in  great  pain.  How  sad  it  must  be  for 
parents  to  see  their  children  suffer !  The  people,  however,  of  whom 
we  read  in  this  verse  of  the  Bible  had  little  or  no  sickness  in  their 
families.  Their  children  were  healthy  and  happy,  or  they  would  not 
have  danced.     Again : 

They  ivere  not  deaf.    You  may  fancy  them  Ustening  to  the  music, 
and  dancing  to  it    What  a  precious  thing  is  hearing  1 

A  little  whfle  ago  I  called  at  a  gentleman's  house,  and  his  daughter, 
a  beautiful  little  girl,  name  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting.  I 
began  to  talk  to  her ;  but  I  soon  found  that  she  could  not  hear  what 
was  said.  Her  mother,  too,  told  me  that  when  she  played  upon  the 
harp,  as  she  did  sometimes,  her  chUd  could  not  hear  one  note  of  the 
music.  Only  think  of  it !  Do  you  not  feel  sorry  for  such  a  little  girl? 
What  a  grief  it  must  be  to  her  parents ! 
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Now  the  people  of  whom  we  read  in  the  book  of  Job  had  no  such 
trouble.  For  it  is  said :  "  They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice 
at  the  sound  of  the  organ."    •'  And  their  children  dance."    Then : 

They  were  not  lame.  Young  people  who  cannot  walk  without  crutches 
may  look  on  while  others  dance,  but  they  cannot  take  any  part  in  it. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  little  boy  whom  I  once  knew.  He  was  a  poor 
cripple.  His  parents  thought,  however,  that  as  he  grew  older  he 
would  be  able  to  walk  better.  They  used  to  give  him  pence  when 
they  fancied  him  leaning  'less  upon  his  stick.  What  would  they  not 
have  given  to  see  him  dance !  Alas,  instead  of  that,  he  became 
worse ;  and  they  could  not  look  at  him  but  with  aching  hearts.  But 
the  people  whom  Job  accounted  happy,  had  nothing  of  that  sort  to 
grieve  them.  Their  children  had  the  use  of  their  limbs.  They  joined 
in  the  dance.     Then,  too  : 

Tliei/  were  not  quarrelsome.  It  is  very  disagreeable  for  young 
people  to  quarrel.  But  some  are  so  ill-natured  that,  they  are  more 
ready  to  fight  than  dance.  How  miserable  they  must  be  !  And  how 
unhappy  it  must  make  their  parents  !  We  would  flee  from  scenes  of 
angry  passion  to  watch  merry-hearted  children  in  the  dance.  Less 
quarrelling  and  more  dancing  would  improve  many  homes.  It  woidd 
make  parents  now  as  happy  as  those  of  whom  we  read  here.  Job 
thought  that  they  had  very  little  trouble.  As  he  describes  them, 
they  have  no  gloom  in  their  families  ;  they  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
sunshine :  "  And,"  he  says,  "  their  children  dance." 

Well  now,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this  amusement.  And  let 
me  say : 

1.  It  is  ancient. 

*'  Ancient,"  a  little  boy  says,  *'  what  do  you  mean  by  '  ancient  ? ' " 
I'll  tell  you.  It  cannot  be  said  of  dancing,  "  See,  this  is  new."  No, 
*•  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us."  Children 
danced  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  before  you  were  born. 
Hence  we  read  of  it  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  some  people  have 
supposed  to  be  older  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is  no  new 
thing,  then,  for  children  to  dance. 

Now,  when  people  try  to  improve  old  things,  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  spoiling  them.  Dancing  is  no  longer  the  child-like  thing 
it  once  was.  It  has  lost  its  simplicity.  There  was  a  time  when  to 
join  in  it  was  to  be  so  delighted  as  to  leap  for  joy.  It  is  of  this 
amusement,  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  at  the  beginning,  that 
the  patriarch  writes.  We  may  fancy  him  sitting  in  his  tent,  watching 
the  children  at  their  play.  And  as  they  laughed  and  danced,  he  felt 
how  such  a  scene  must  gladden  the  hearts  of  their  parents.  So,  when 
writing  of  the  things  which  make  them  happy,  he  does  not  foiget 
this:  "And  their  children  dance."  Again,  it  is  not  only  ancient, 
but: 

2.  It  is  natural 

"*^^^t  is  more  natural  than  for  children  to  dance  ?    Some  of  them 
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can  imagine  music  even  where  there  is  not  any,  and  dance  to  their  own 
fancied  tune.  But  if  there  is  music  in  the  streets,  they  cannot  help 
dancing  then.  If  we  call  upon  a  friend,  we  find  that  the  little  folk  in 
Lis  house,  hearing  the  flute  or  the  harp  outside,  are  dancing  in  a 
manner  very  much  as  we  may  suppose  the  children  did  of  old  time. 
It  is  as  natural  for  them  to  do  so  as  for  birds  to  sing  in  the  trees,  or 
for  the  lambs  to  jump  and  skip  about  the  green  fields.  In  the  verse 
which  we  have  read,  the  Bible  speaks  of  "  little  ones  like  a  flock.*' 
This  may  remind  us  of  spring-time,  when  everything  is  so  charming. 
There  is  sunshine  and  shower,  and  plenty  of  grass.  A  carpet,  too,  of 
beautiful  flowers  is  spread  over  all  the  meadow.  The  birds  make 
sweetest  music,  and  then  the  little  ones  of  the  flock  begin  to  dance. 
May  we  not  look  for  the  children  to  do  so  ?  Is  not  such  innocent 
diversion  for  them  ?  God  gives  them  sunshine  and  music  and  meny 
hearts.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  were  not  delighted.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  for  them  to  dance.    Then,  I  think  we  may  say : 

3.  It  is  right. 

Job,  an  inspired  man,  does  not  say  it  is  wrong.  He  speaks  of  the 
foults  of  these  people,  but  he  does  not  blame  them  for  letting  their 
children  dance.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  any 
part  in  it  themselves ;  unless,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  to  supply  the 
music.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  were  too  old  to  dance.  But  they 
didn't  feel  it  to  be  any  part  of  their  duty  to  deprive  the  young  people 
of  this  recreation.  Had  they  been  asked  to  do  so,  I  daresay  they 
would  have  said,  "  Let  the  children  dance  :  why  shouldn't  they  ? " 

Some  people  think  that  dancing  is  a  waste  of  time.  And  I 
should  not  wonder  if  they  shake  their  heads,  and  find  fault  with  me 
for  talking  to  you  about  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should  like  them  to 
do.  "  What,"  you  say, "  dance  ? "  0,  no  !  but  read  the  Bible  just 
where  I  have  turned  it  down.  Here  is  one  place.  It  says,  "  A  time 
to  dance  "  (Ecclesiastes  iii.  4\  Is  that  so  ?  I  believe  it  is.  But  if 
such  a  time  comes,  and  there  is  nobody  to  dance,  it  is  not  used  as  it 
ought  to  ba  What  can  be  done  ?  Let  the  children  dance.  It  is  right 
ibr  them  to  do  so.  Again,  there  is  another  place  that  I  have  turned 
down.  Here  it  will  be  found  that  Jeremiah,  a  man  of  tears,  lamented 
**  when  the  young  men  ceased  from  their  music  and  there  was  no 
more  dancing  "  (Lamentations  v.  14 — 15). 

Suppose  we  now  turn  to  the  New  Testament.  We  read  of  one 
who,  as  he  drew  nigh  to  his  father's  house,  heard  music  and  dancing. 
"  And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in."  Instead  of  joining  in 
the  dance,  he  stood  outside.  He  was  as  miserable  as  an  unloving 
heart  could  make  him.  He  complained  of  his  father,  he  found  fault 
with  his  brother,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  mar  the  happiness  of  a 
home  in  which  there  was  great  cause  for  rejoicing.  In  the  story,  as 
told  by  Jesufl  (Luke  xv,  11 — 32),  there  is  a  contrast  which  is 
evidently  in  fkyour  of  those  who  danced. 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  ''Does  Jesus  Christ  say  anything  about 
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cbildren  dancing  ? "  Yes*  He  does.  He  compares  ill-n5itaied  folk 
whom  nobody  could  please  to  children  who  woiddnot  dance,  although 
their  companions  played  the  flute  for  them  (Luke  vii.  32).  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Saviour  would  have  talked  in  that  way  if  it  had 
been  wrong  to  dance  ?  Perhaps  you  have  been  tanght,  as  some  of  us 
were  in  our  childhood,  to  regard  dancing  as  a  sinful  amusement 
But  it's  a  mistake.  If  anybody  says,  ''  Ah !  on  the  right  side/'  you 
have  good  sense  enough  to  know  that  "  a  mistake  "  is  always  on  the 
wrong  side.  For  young  people  to  be  told  that  a  thing  is  sinful  when 
it  is  not,  burdens  the  conscience  as  God  never  meant  it  to  be.  And 
when  the  eixor  is  found  out,  it  may  occasion  a  distrust  of  parents 
and  teachers,  just  when  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  the 
strongest  confidence  in  them. 

While,  however,  dancing  is  not  sinful,  you  may  make  it  so.  But 
then  you  can  put  what  is  wrong  into  the  very  best  things — ^your 
prayers,  for  example,  as  when  you  say  what  is  untrue;  or  your 
praises,  os  when  you  sing  what  you  do  not  mean.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  people  can  put  sin  into  an  amusement  ? 

But  now,  do  any  of  you  ask  whether  it  is  right  to  dance  ?  Bead 
the  Bible.  Solomon  says,  " There  is  a  time  to  dance**  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  laments  that  the  music  and  dancing  of  the  young  people 
should  cease.  And  the  Saviour  tells  us  an  affecting  story  of  one  who, 
though  he  heard  music  and  dancing  in  his  own  home,  had  not 
enough  love  and  joy  in  his  heart  to  unite  in  it  Besides,  He  likens 
the  men  of  a  perverse  generation  to  children  who  wouldn't  dance 
wJien  the  pipe  or  the  flute  was  played  for  them.  If  we  did  not  know 
it  before,  1  think  we  may  gather  from  all  this  that  it  is  right,  quite 
right,  for  children  to  dance.    Again,  let  me  say : 

4.  It  is  healthy. 

So  much  could  not  be  said  for  some  amusements.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  of  this,  that  it  is  an  exercise  which  is  not  at  all 
hurtful,  but  beneficial,  to  health.  "  What,"  somebody  says,  ''  to  sit 
up  late  at  night,  to  spend  hours  in  one  laige  room  where  there  is 
music  and  dancing  ? "  Ko,  never.  We  would  not  say  anything  in 
favour  of  such  a  custom.  For  young  people  to  be  permitted  to  do  so— 
as,  alas !  too  many  are — might  be  injurious  to  body  and  soul.  It  has 
impaired  the  health,  damaged  the  character,  and  blighted  the  happi- 
ness of  not  a  few.  When  we  speak  of  dancing  as  healthy,  we  mean 
the  playful,  innocent  dance  of  the  children,  as  we  have  sometimes 
seen  it  in  the  playground,  on  their  father's  lawn,  on  the  village  green, 
or  in  the  market-place.  Let  them  dance.  It  will  do  them  good. 
Children  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  long  at^their  books ;  they  must  not 
be  always  bending  over  their  tasks.  We  do  not  want  to  see  them 
like  old  folks,  with  dimmed  eyes  and  crook-backed.  No.  Then  let 
them  have  a  holiday  sometimes.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  play, 
"  nghter,  and  fun.  Why  shoiddn't  they  dance  ?  It  will  strengthen 
limbs,  cheer  the  spirit,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  the  next  lesson. 
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It  will  do  them  good  and  no  harm.  It's  a  healthy  exercise.  Once 
more: 

5.  It  is  pleasant. 

It  is  80  to  the  young  who  join  in  it.  And  to  others  who  are  older 
it  is  a  pleasing  sight.  Parents  often  find  their  care  and  sorrow  chased 
away  hy  the  merriment  of  simple-hearted  children  in  the  dance. 

**  The  children  !  all,  the  children  ! 
Your  iiinocenty  joyous  ones  ; 
Your  daughters,  with  souLs  of  sunshine ; 
Your  buoyant  and  laughing  sons. 
Look  long  at  their  happy  fisices, 
Drink  love  from  their  sparkling  eyes, 
For  the  wonderful  charm  of  childhood. 
How  soon  it  withers  and  dies.'' 

When  the  patriarch  said,  "And  their  children  dance/'  he  knew 
how  pleasing  it  was  to  their  parents.  He  was  speaking,  too,  of  what 
appeared  to  him  *'  a  pleasant  thing." 

Sometimes  children  play  at  games  that  we  do  not  like ;  silly  games, 
that  we  do  not  care  to  watch.  Some  young  people  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  join  in  these,  although  asked  to  do  so  by  those  who 
would,  perhaps,  frown  upon  the  dance.  When  we  looked  at  some  of 
your  amusements  at  Christmas,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
pleasantcr  it  would  have  been  if  a  brother  or  a  teacher  had  played  his 
ilate  or  his  fiddle  and  you  had  danced  to  it.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  mar  this  recreation  by  behaviour  which  all  right-minded  people 
condemn  as  improper.  The  good  taste  and  refined  feeling  of  those 
who  engage  in  it  are  of  great  importance.  Besides,  time  may  be 
given  to  it  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  some  other  way.  It  may 
have  been  thus  with  the  people  of  old.  It  is  not  for  you  or  your 
parents  to  be  like  them  in  eveiything.  For  instance :  they  didn't 
like  to  feel  that  God  was  with  them.  Although  He  was  so  good,  and 
gave  them  everything  that  they  had,  yet,  if  they  happened  to  think 
of  Him  and  His  presence,  they  tried  to  forget  it  all  as  soon  as  they 
could.  It  may  be  thus  with  some  men  and  women  and  children 
now.  But,  what  strange  conduct !  For,  "  God  is  Love."  He  gave 
them  an  ear  for  music.  He  gave  them  an  eye  for  the  beautifuL  He 
made  them  to  laugh.  He  is  not  displeased  with  them  for  being  merry. 
If,  however,  they  cannot  dance  without  wishing  to  forget  Him,  their 
hearts  are  wrong,  and  their  dancing  too. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  people  of  whom  we  read  here : 
they  didn't  care  to  do  anything  for  God.  They  asked,  '*  What  is  the 
Almighty  that  we  should  serve  Him  ? "  Think  of  that.  Although 
He  had  done  so  much  for  them  and  their  children,  they  did  not  wish 
to  do  anything  for  Him.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  with  you  or  your  parents. 
Do  you  ask :  *'  How  may  we  serve  God  ?  Must  we  leave  the  play- 
ground, give  up  our  amusements,  and  refuse  to  dance  ? "    No:  but 
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you  are  to  show  in  the  midst  of  all  your  mirth  that  you  would  not 
willingly  say  or  do  anything  to  displease  Him. 

I'll  tell  you  one  other  thing  about  these  people  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  Book  of  Job  :  thpy  did  not  pray.  Hence,  when  sickness  and  death 
came,  as  come  they  will  to  every  one  of  us  some  day,  they  couldn't 
ask  a  mighty  and  merciful  Saviour  to  help  them.  It  may  have  been 
thus  with  their  children,  too.  They  danced,  but  we  are  not  told  that 
thoy  ever  prayed. 

Now,  the  Lible  that  tells  us  of  "  A  time  to  dance,"  teaches  us  to 
pray.  He  who  gives  us  music,  and  sunshine,  and  laughter,  and  ever}' 
pleasant  thing,  is  the  hearer  of  prayer.  God  is  not  angry  with  you 
when  you  are  so  happy  as  to  dance  for  joy.  Then  why  should  not  you 
pray  to  Him  ?  Some  have  thought  of  Him.  even  "  in  the  dance,"  and 
have  blessed  His  name.  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  He  does  not  forget 
you.  His  eye  is  ever  upon  you.  He  takes  care  of  you.  He  pities 
you  when  you  are  weak.  He  is  pleased  to  see  you  healthy  and 
strong.  He  wishes  you  to  be  happy.  Oh  !  that  all  the  children  may 
be  His  loving  servants  for  ever. 


SYMBOLS    OF    THE    CHURCH 
By  the  Eev.  James  Cave. 

III.— THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." — Matt.  v.  14. 


IX  our  last  paper  we  considered  the  church  under  the  symbol  of  the 
candlestick.  For  our  interpretation  of  the  symbol  we  went  to 
the  s(jven-branched  lampstand  of  gold,  which  had  its  appointed  station 
in  the  Holy  Place  in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  We  thought 
of  it,  burning  there  in  solitude,  where  none  could  use  or  behold  its 
lisht.  This  served  to  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  often  the  church  has 
to  burn  steadily  for  God,  when  her  light  cannot  penetrate  far  into  the 
surrounding  darkness;  and  also  to  bring  before  us  our  duty  of 
mutually  helping  one  another  "^  casting  light  about  our  brethien's 
path,  as  well  as  seeking  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  mankind.  We 
still  purpose  looking  at  the  church  as  a  bearer  of  light,  but  in  yet 
another  aspect. 

Our  Lord,  on  two  occasions,  made  use  of  these  words — **  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world."  The  first  utterance  of  them  is  supl^osed  to  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way : — At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  most 
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joyous  festival  of  the  year,  we  are  told — though  no  mention  is  made  ot 
the  circumstance  in  Scripture — that  in  one  of  the  Temple  courts  "  were 
two  gigantic  candelabra,  fifty  cubits  high  and  sumptuously  gilded,  on 
the  summit  of  which,  nightly,  during  the  feast,  lamps  were  lit,  which 
shed  their  soft  light  over  all  the  city."  *  Each  of  these  monster  light- 
bearers  supported  four  lamps.  These  clusters  of  light,  lifted  above 
the  walls  of  the  building,  would  shed  their  lustre  over  the  city — 
"the  more  remarkable  in  the  profound  darkness  which  then,  as  now, 
reigned  through  the  night  of  an  oriental  town.""}-  Their  light  would 
serve  as  an  illumination  to  the  whole  place,  and,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  as  was  Jerusalem,  the  break  they  would  make  in  the 
darkness  would  be  seen  across  the  valleys,  and  from  the  tops  of  the 
distant  hills.  In  the  presence  of  these  lamps,  and  having  reference 
to  their  bright  and  far-reaching  illumination,  our  Lord  is  supposed  to 
have  uttered  the  words — '*  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that 
followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life  "  (Joht  viu.  12). 

On  the  other  occasion  when  He  spoke  thus,  the  statement  was 
connected  with  a  practical  manifestation  of  Himself  in  this  character. 
It  was  as  He  was  going  out  of  the  Temple  after  having  spoken  the 
words  quoted  above,  and  His  enemies  "  took  up  stones  "  to  cast  at  Him, 
to  give  expression  to  their  envy  and  rage.  Aa  He  passed  by,  in  His 
escape  from  His  would-be  murderers,  He  saw  a  blind  man  whose  eyes 
had  never  seen  the  light  of  common  day.  Jesus,  thinking  of  this 
man's  darkness,  natural  and  spiritual,  thus  addressed  His  disciples — 
"  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  And  at 
once,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  man, 
blind  from  his  birth,  and  manifested  Himself  as  ''  the  Light  of  the 
world  " — ^pouring  on  those  *'  sightless  eyeballs  "  the  light  of  day ;  and 
then,  opening  the  eyes  of  his  darkened  understanding,  lighting  them 
up  with  the  rays  of  truth  and  life. 

The  character  which  Christ  claimed  for  Himself,  He  here  applies  to 
His  disciples.  As  unconditionally  as  He  said  "  I  am,"  He  now  says 
"  Ye  are — the  light  of  the  world."  And  it  may  help  us  to  an  ainder- 
standing  of  His  meaning,  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  occasions  with  which 
His  words  were  connected.  Let  the  lampstands,  with  which  His  first 
words  are  associated,  remind  us  of  this  "  pure  candlestick  "  of  God, 
in  one  of  its  uses,  burning  in  the  secret  place  for  His  glory  and  its 
own  enlightenment,  now  brought  out  into  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
and  lifted  high  to  send  forth  its  kindly  light  over  nations  "  sitting  in 
darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  deatL"  Let  us  also  carry  with  us 
that  practical  example  of  the  Lord's,  and  bear  in  mind  that  such,  too, 
is  the  pert  the  Church  is  to  take ;  that  to  us  belongs  the  duty  of  carrying 
His  restoring  light,  and  applying  His  healing  touch,  so  as  to  open  the 

*- B_M ^^^  M-^—^ 

•  Forrar^s  "Life  of  Christ,"  chap.  xl. 

t  Stanley  :  "  Smai  and  Palestine,"  p.  428. 
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eyes  of  those  blind  from  their  birth ;  that  it  is  ours  to  be  the  serrants 
and  helpers  of  all  men — ''  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame/'  so  that 
'^  when  the  ear  hears  us,  then  it  blesses  us,  and  when  the  eye  sees  us, 
it  gives  witness  to  us/'  and  ''  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish  "  is  our  portion. 

We  must  now  try  to  discover  what  this  symbol  teaches  of  the 
office  and  work  of  the  Church.  Christ's  words  are,  ''Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  Nor  do  we  take  any  liberty  when  we  apply 
them  to  the  Church  collectively^  rather  than  to  the  disciples 
individually.  True,  our  Lord  was  speaking  to  His  disciples,  but  He 
addresses  them,  not  separately — "  Ye  are  the  lighi^ — ^but  toeether, 
"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  Each  flickering  lamp  is  not 
contemplated  apart,  as  telling  its  own  independent  tale.  A  common- 
ness of  origin,  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  blending  of  effort,  belong  to  oar 
light-bearing  for  God,  and  our  light-giving  to  men.  We  are  separate 
lights,  it  is  true :  each  has  his  torch,  or  lamp,  independently  lighted, 
and  individually  maintained ;  or  we  are  as  the  stars  which  hang  out 
their  innumerable  lamps  on  high.  But  all  stars  reflect  one  light— 
the  "  seven  stars  "  are  held  in  the  same  right  hand — and  as  the  light 
of  these  myriad  torches,  burning  from  the  sky,  come  down  to  us  at 
night,  we  think  of  them,  not  so  much  as  lights,  in  their  separate 
capacity,  but  as  the  light — ^in  their  blended  office  and  work — of  (he 
world.  So  here,  the  Lord  groups  all  our  tiny  reflections  together,  and, 
thinking  of  us  as  all  deriving  our  light  from  one  source,  using  it  in 
one  harmonious  purpose,  and  for  one  common  effort.  He  r^ards  the 
many  as  one — "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world/' 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Church  in  this  dark  night  of  Time. 
This  is  the  Lord's  statement  of  the  case.  He  says,  not  **  Ye  should 
be/'  but  ''Ye  are — ^the  light  of  the  world/'  He  speaks,  not  impera- 
tively, but  indicatively.  The  words  He  used  neither  urge  to  a  duty 
nor  call  to  a  privilege:  they  state  a  simple  fact  Whatever  the 
position  to  be  understood,  and  whatever  the  function  set  forth  by  this 
symbol ;  these,  we  must  understand,  are  our  position  and  function 
amid  the  darkness  of  this  world. 

(1)  The  symbol  of  light  reminds  us  that  it  is  the  property  of  light  to 
illumine — to  counteract  the  darkness,  in  which  the  eye  of  man  cannot 
see,  and  to  penetrate  the  curtain  of  the  night  which  quite  shuts  off 
his  vision.  The  candle,  according  to  Christ's  own  figure,  when 
elevated  on  a  candlestick  and  given  a  clear  course,  "  giveth  light  to 
all  that  are  in  the  house/'  This  was  what  He  was,  and  how  He  acted 
upon  men.  He  enabled  them  to  see.  ''  In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men."  He  shed  upon  them  the  rays  which 
penetrated  the  film  that  hung  over  their  vision,  and  enabled  them  to 
see  hidden  things  and  things  forgotten.  He  made  the  atmosphere  so 
clear  to  sight  that  was  dim,  that  men  could  see  things  within  and 
beyond  the  veil — God's  love,  His  readiness  to  forgive  and  restore,  the 
life  and  home  He  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.  This  position 
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we  are  bound  to  accept  as  ours,  on  the  authoritative  statement  of  our 
Lord.  But  for  the  light  of  Christians,  the  world  would  be  in  dark- 
ness. Light  there  is  in  the  inspired  Book — ''  words,"  the  "  entrance  " 
of  which  "  giveth  L'ght " ;  truths  which  "  are  able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  torch  which,  in  threading  the 
dark  maze  of  life,  may  be  ''  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
our  path."  But  it  is  only,  to  any,  a  light  when  brought  beneath  the 
eye.  The  lids  which  shut  in  the  printed  characters  of  the  book  are 
as  effectual  to  shut  out  the  rays  that  are  treasured  there  from  the 
individual,  as  though  it  had  not  been  lighted  in  this  world's  nipjht. 
How  small,  in  fact,  is  the  area  over  which  the  direct  rays  of  this 
lif^ht  from  heaven  extends  !  How  few  resort  to  it  for  illumination  ! 
AVhat  a  powerful  competitor  for  the  reading  moments  of  men  is  the 
newspaper  against  the  life-giving  Word  of  God !  How  many  spend 
an  hour  a  day  seeking  for  light  upon  current  events,  who  spend  not  a 
minute  with  the  lamp  taken  "  from  off  the  everlasting  throne  "  to  get 
light  on  things  of  eternal  moment,  and  to  learn  how  to  live  and  how  to 
die !  There  is  the  light,  the  altar-fire  whence  our  torches  for  guidance 
may,  and  must,  be  kindled ;  but  to  the  great  bulk  of  men  it  is  a  light 
whose  living,  searching  rays  never  fall  upon  the  eye.  Hence  the  place 
left  for  the  church,  and  hence  the  need  which  the  church  must  supply. 
The  Ught  of  the  book,  men  may  fail  to  see  directly ;  and  if  that  be  all 
the  light  there  is  in  the  world  it  wiU  be  left  in  darkness.  There- 
must  be  a  medium — an  atmosphere,  to  communicate  and  diffuse  these 
rays  divine.  This  necessity  God  has  met  in  His  people.  By  them, 
this  light  is  received  unto  themselves,  and  transmitted  to  the  eye. 
They  are  as  moons,  and  as  stars,  made  radiant  with  His  light ;  and 
theirs  it  is  to  reflect  it  upon  the  darkness  of  this  world. 

The  Christian,  consequently,  should  be  the  highest  type  of  man ; 
the  Church,  the  noblest  of  all  societies.  In  it  should  be  gathered  up 
all  the  scattered  rays  of  heavenly  light ;  by  it  they  should  be  focussed 
into  one  clear,  bright  beam  of  godliness,  shining  in  its  clearness 
above  the  earthbom  lights  of  natural  disposition  or  moral  action.  In 
many  cases  the  Church  of  Christ  falls  short  of  this  ideal,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  confess  ttiat  many  of  her  sons  would  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  integrity  of  some  of  the  noblest  outside  her 
border.  But  nothing  less  than  this  can  suffice.  She  is — and  none 
can  alter  it — "  the  light  of  the  world."  Where  no  Christian  life  is, 
how  dark  are  the  people  !  The  nations  "  sit  in  darkness  "  that  have 
not  come  to  the  "brightness  of  her  rising."  Lying,  cheating,  theft, 
and  every  form  of  wickedness,  make  up  the  ordinary  and  unblushing 
intercourse  of  the  people.  The  corrupt  passions  of  the  human  heart 
have  sway,  and  the  "  gross  darkness  "  which  comes  of  sin  "  covers 
the  people,"  because  there  the  light  of  truth  is  not. 

Our  business  is  to  keep  the  light  of  heaven  clear.  From  tho 
Church,  men  must  receive  not  the  light  of  creeds  and  theological 
truths  alone,  but  the  light  of  every-day  righteousness.     God — ^who 
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hates  iniquity,  to  M^hom  '*a  false  balance  is  an  abomination "  and 
''a  just  weight  His  delight" — should  have  in  His  people  His 
witnesses,  and  a  manifestation  of  His  character.  Insincerity, 
exaggeration  (in  action  or  in  speech),  should  not  be  found  among 
them,  as  becometh  saints.  The  Christian  name  should  be  better  than 
oath,  or  surety,  or  bond ;  the  word  of  a  Christian  man,  security  as 
valuable  as  an  attested  deed.  And  in  the  Church,  men  ought  eveiy 
day,  to  be  able  to  see  how  to  live.  We  must  take  it  as  a  truth  which 
needs  no  proof,  that  the  world  will  be  no  better  than  the  Chuich 
The  sphere  illumined  can  be  no  brighter  than  that  which  is  its 
light.  And  these  words  should  sink  down  into  our  ears — ^^  If  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darlmess,  how  great  is  that  darkness !  ** 

(2)  Another  sense  in  which  this  symbol  is  to  find  practical  action 
may  be  best  expressed  in  a  Scripture  phrase — Light  is  spoken  of  as 
making  manifest  things  which  are  hidden  in  darkness.  This  is  treated 
of  by  Paul  in  chapter  v.  of  hisjletter  to  the  Ephesians.  In  verses  3,4, 
certain  things  are  mentioned  which  should  have  no  quarter  from 
.the  followers  of  Christ — "  fornication  and  all  uncleanness,  or  covetous- 
ness  .  .  .  neither  filthiness  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient."  He  next  quotes  the  deterring  fact  that  no 
quarter  will  those  in  whom  they  are  found  receive  from  the  God  of 
holiness.  They  can  have  "  no  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God.*'  "  Because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  children  of  disobedience."  Then  follow  this  reminder  and 
exhortation : — "  For  ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye 
light  in  the  Lord  :  walk  as  children  of  light "  (8).  "  And  have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  things  of  darkness,  but  rather  rqyrovc 
tJiem"  (11).  The  whole  being  enforced  by  this  general  statement: 
''  But  all  things  that  are  reproved  [when  they  are  reproved]  are  made 
manifest  by  the  tight,  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  light:*'  or 
as  it  is  rendered,  "  whatsoever  is  made  manifest  is  light " — i.e.,  brought 
out  of  darkness,  and  made  light  by  the  rays  of  that  which,  shining 
upon  it,  "  reproves  "  and  makes  it  manifest.  Paul's  message  here  is 
just  this:  "Ye  have  yourselves  become  light.  You  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  in  which  are  concealed  things  horrible  and  unclean. 
Your  light  is  not  to  have  fellowship  with  darkness,  and  by  it  be 
rendered  dim,  but  it  is  yours  to  '  reprove '  it,  to  shine  upon  the  deeds 
of  darkness,  and  to  bring  them  out  clear  into  the  light." 

But  the  light  that  "  reproves  "  and  ''  makes  manifest "  must  itself 
be  clear  and  bright.  The  smoky  lamp  will  not  reveal  muck  If 
carried  into  the  dark  room,  the  shadow  of  its  own  smoke,  curling 
along  the  ceiling,  will  hide  the  dinginess  there  may  be  there,  and  the 
comers  and  parts  lying  in  shade  will  remain  unsearched  oat  The 
smoky  lamp  may  be  carried  in  and  out,  and  few  living  things 
courting  the  darkness  will  be  disturbed,  and  few  revelations  will  be 
made.  One  five  minutes  of  the  electric  light  would  have  a  greatly 
'Hfiferent  effect.    One  flash  of  its  colourless,  fearfully  searching  flame 
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would  make  a  marvellous  change.  The  cobwebs  would  stand  out  in 
the  glare,  the  whitened  walls  would  reveal  their  soiled  condition,  the 
lover  of  darkness  would  make  his  speedy  flight.  Light  would  bring 
the  hidden  facts  of  darkness  into  view  and  reprove  them.  So  for  the 
fuliilling  of  this  nece^ssary  office  of  the  Church,  she  must  herself  be 
pure  and  clear.  Only  by  the  concentrated  light  of  her  own  uprightness 
and  purity  can  she  make  the  wickedness  outside  to  stand  out,  be 
ashamed,  and  shrink  away.  Becent  events  have  furnished  us  with  a 
pointed  illustration  of  this  fact.  Men,  in  their  benevolence,  have 
shown  a  readiness  to  lighten  the  sufiFerino;s  caused  by  the  failures  of 
the  banks.  For  Scotland,  more  especially,  a  lottery  was  proposed. 
Now,  lotteries  are  essentially  bad,  whether  the  prize  be  a  twelfth- 
cake  or  a  thousand  pounds.  They  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  in 
the  desires  to  which  they  appeal,  and  hurtful  to  those  who  take  part 
in  them.  They  are  condemned  both  by  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  by  English  law.  Against  this  lottery  in  question  some 
of  the  nobler  sons  of  Scotland  lifted  up  their  voice.  But,  feeling  that 
they  who  would  reprove  darkness  must  have  their  own  light  clear,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  governing  body  of  the  church,  to  discoun- 
tenance lotteries  of  every  description  at  bazaars  held  in  connection 
with  their  places  of  worship.  More  pointedly  still,  an  advocate  of 
the  lottery  scheme  confidently  appealed  to  those  Christians  who  had 
profited  so  largely  by  raffling  and  other  kindred  practices,  in  helping 
off  their  Church  debts,  on  the  ground  that  what  had  been  so  freely 
resorted  to  in  their  os^n  case  could  not  consistently  be  denied  to 
others.  Each  by  a  diiferent  path  arrives  at  the  same  point — that  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  purify  the  world,  she  must  herself  be  pure. 
To  remove  the  mote  that  is  in  the  eye  of  another,  requires  that  there 
shall  be  no  beam  in  our  own.  And  mighty  indeed  would  be  the 
Church's  power  to  reprove  and  make  manifest  the  evil  deeds  of  others 
if  she  herself  dwelt  and  walked  in  the  light. 

(3)  lAghi  is  also  for  guidance : — like  the  lantern  in  the  lighthouse 
tower,  flashing  its  light  across  the  treacherous  sea ;  like  the  light  set 
in  the  window  to  throw  its  kindly  beams  across  moor  and  fell.  A 
mother  had  her  daughter  decoyed  away  from  her  home.  The  girl  was 
gone,  she  knew  not  where.  But  she  never  fastened  the  cottage  door, 
and  always  set  a  light  in  the  window  the  night  through  to  guide  her 
child,  if  perchance  she  should  seek  her  home.  Such  is  to  be  the 
action  of  the  Lord's  church  upon  the  earth.  Her  sons  and  daughters 
are  straying  out  upon  the  waste  and  the  wild.  Unceasingly  should 
the  lamp  be  set  in  the  window  to  attract  the  eye  and  guide  to  the 
open  door.  From  the  hill-top  on  which  the  city  is  set  should  the 
li<]jht  go  forth  across  the  waste,  that  wanderers  may  see  it  and  come 
and  seek  in  it  their  home. 

But  here  again,  how  can  the  Church  give  light,  unless  she  is  light  ? 
and  how  can  she  be  light,  unless  her  lamps  are  kept  filled  and 
trimmed^  and  she,  Uke   the  lamp  of  the  moon,  moves  ever  in  the 
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in  this  country.  Perhaps  in  an  evening  sometimes  a  sister  ha^  tea  to  make  for 
20  or  30  people.  Sister  Grant  has  the  care  of  all  the  linen,  &c,  constantly,  so 
that  she  is  of  considerable  nse  to  the  Mission,  though  she  has  no  hnshand,  and 
cannot  talk  to  the  native  women.  Sister  M.^  labour  for  the  Mission  is  the 
greatest 

Thubs.,  July  15th. — Yesterday  Dr.  Ryland's  letter  to  Bro.  C,  dated  Jan.,  1800, 
arrived  by  the  way  of  Madras  [two  years  and  six  months],  like  two  or  three  others 
just  received,  and  oo«t  -a  rupee  and  a  hall  One  for  me  cost  three  rupees,  beiiig 
double.  If  letters  come  direct  to  Bengal,  they  coet  a  few  pence  only.  By  thi» 
letter  we  perceive  that  Chamberlain  is  most  likely  on  his  way  to  us.  We  hope 
another  brother,  as  well  as  sister,  accompany  him. 

MoN.,  July  19th. — There  are  many  heavy  burdens  in  the  Mission  ;  without 
grace  to  support  us  according  to  our  day  we  should  sink.  This  day  the  Danish 
flag  has  been  hoisted,  and  we  are  again  under  the  Danes.  It  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  since  May  8th,  1801. 

Fan>.,  July  90th. — Sister  M.  very  iH  My  spirits  rather  depressed  about  her, 
both  on  her  account  and  on  account  of  the  Mission,  lest  nobody  should  be  wiUing 
to  come  to  fill  up  our  places  when  we  die. 

.  Thubs.,  Aug.  19th. — This  morning  we  got  the  box  from  England.  Only  one 
Evangelical  Mag.  and  (ma  l^Iissionary ! !  No  Periodical  Accounts,  no  Baptis^ 
Begisters,  though  some  books  have  datea  on  thein  so  late  as  Feb.  12, 1802.  Not 
one  letter ! !  I ! 

Lord's  Day,  Sept.  5th. — This  day  at  noon  Mr.  Bolt  was  baptized  at  the  tank, 
than  being  too  much  water  in  the  river  on  account  of  the  lains.  It  is  a  pleasing 
sight  to  see  a  baptizing  in  the  tank,  which,  has  steps  to  go  down  into  it ;  and 
adjoining  the  steps  is  an  alcove  covered  with  running  i^ants  and  seats.  Under 
the  trees,  on  the  brink  of  this  fine  pieee  of  water,  are  natives,  spectators  of  the 
ceremony.  I  enjoyed  the  baptizing  a  good  deal.  Biro.  M.  and  Mr.  Bolt  are  very 
intimate,  and  I  hope  Bro.  M.  has  been  useful  to  him.  Mr.  D.  sat  down  wUh  us 
at  the  ordinance.  We  had  many  scruples  about  him ;  we  consulted  Mr.  F(»sythy 
who  lived  a  good  while  at  his  house.  He  thinks  Mr.  D.  a  repentant  backslider. 
We  talked  to  Mr.  D.  before  we  consented,  on  sanctifying  the  Lord's  Day,  on  the 
necessity  of  iiEunily  religion,  and  on  avoiding  passion*  Qod  is  adding  one  and 
another  to  us,  so  that  I  think  22  persons  sat  down  to  the  Lord's  Supper  to^y^ 
and  three  were  absent, — ^Mr.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Qokol,  who  is  still 
suspended. 

Thub&,  Sept.  IGih. — ^This  day  we  have  received  the  mostalBictive  intelligenoe ; 
no  less  than  that  of  the  murder  of  Samdas,  at  a  place  near  ChinsuEsh,  abwt  14 
miles  from  hence.  Gokol  affirmed  that  if  Sam  was  not  raised  fimm  the  dead,  the 
whde  Qospel  was  falsep  He  seems  to  have  infused  this  aotisn  into  youDg 
Pefenmher  alsow 

Tbhx,  Sbst.  17XE.--Ye8terday  evening,  yoong  Petumber  quaxrellad  with  and 
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beat  bis  wife,  and  xaised  tbe  neigfaboarbood.  It  seenu  tbat  be  and  Gokol  went 
to  some  place  at  Cbinsuiab,  and  tried  to  raise  Sam  from  the  dead,  while  we  were 
there  eTamining  evidence.  This  evening  at  tbe  Church-meeting  Petumber's  fanlt 
was  solemnly  inquired  into,  and  much  serious  talk  was  had  with  him. 

Thubs.,  Ssft.  23bd.— This  morning  I  went  down  to  Calcutta,  and  took  with 
me  a  ^'Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  World,"  a  small  thing 
of  12  pages,  which  we  have  printed  to  give  away  amongst  those  who  profess  the 
Qoepel  here,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  warm  their  hearts  and  set  them  a-praying. 
I  had  some  sweet  conversation  with  good  old  Mr.  Obeck  and  with  Mr.  Cunning 
hame,  with  whom  I  dined.  Mr.  Martin  (Heniy  Martyn)  was  also  present  Sister 
Bolt,  aa  she  was  riding  in  her  palcmqwin  the  other  day,  received  a  note  by  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman's  servant,  the  writer  of  which  offers  to  take  her  as  his 
mistrefis,  provide  for  her,  and  shortly  take  her  to  Europe,  if  she  will  abandon  Mr. 
Bolt.  Many  pe<^le  have  died  at  Calcutta  lately.  I  think  Dexter  says  he  ha» 
funusbed  SO  or  more  funerals  in  a  month ;  yet  we  have  been  blessed  with  good 
health.  Mr.  Moon,  the  usher  in  our  school,  has  left  us,  so  that  Bro.  M.  has  the 
whole  school  foiling  on  him  again.  If  we  had  a  clever  brother,  who  would  be 
content  to  take  pot>luck  with  us  as  an  ushei^  6ro.  M.,  who  has  an  active  turn,  and 
lorves  to  itinemte,  would  be  greatly  relieved* 

Fbl,  Oct.  lar. — This  morning  Bro.  C.  brought  up  1,439  rupees  from  Mr.. 
Cnnninghame,  as  a  present  to  our  Bengali  achooL 

Ix>BD^  Dat,  Oct.  3rd. — ^This  day  I  spent  2a  a  day  of  fiisting  and  prayer,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  my  own  soul,  the  state  of  our  Church,  and  with  a  view  to- 
my  expected  journey,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Before 
tbe  ordinance  Qokol  was  excluded. 

WiD.,  Oct.  20th. — My  birthday.  .  I  find  very  great  unfitness  for  my  work,  or 
for  any  work  which  requires  much  of  the  life  of  godliness.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
cannot  but  say  that  the  work  goes  on ;  but  our  preaching  hitherto  is  not  attended 
with  the  demonstration  or  power  of  the  Spirit.  May  Qod  own  His  work.  Vain 
is  the  arm  and  help  of  man.  The  depravity  and  base  principles  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  conduct  of  one  or  two  of  the  baptized,  is  more  difficult  to  bear 
tban  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  friends. 

Mov.,  Nov.  l^TH. — I  am  ready  to  doubt  whether  Europeans  will  ever  be 
extensiTely  useful  in  converting  souls  by  preaching  in  this  country.  God  can  do 
all  things.  Paul  could  become  a  Jew  to  win  Jews,  and  a  Gentile  to  win  Gentiles  ; 
liut»  however  needful,  we  cannot  beccmie  Hindoos  to  win  them,  or  Mussulmans  to 
win  Mussulmans.  We  are  very  happy  in  our  fiunily,  enjoying  unintarmpted 
liannony  and  love.  Our  temporal  wants  are  well  snpfdied*  We  ehoold  befglad 
of  another  helper  or  two ;  but  above  all,  we  need  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  to 
Incathe  on  these  dry  bones.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence!  Oh, 
now  for  one  great  effort  of  prayer  by  every  praying  soul  on  earthy  that  this  king- 
dom may  be  taken  for  the  Hindoos  by  force !    The  Hindoos  represent  prayer  in 
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wbicli  all  the  pbweis  are  absorbed  for  thoiuancLs  of  jean  together,  as  oveicoming 
flieir  gods  themselves. 

Frl,  Nov.  26th.— Bro.  Carey  brou^t  with  him  from  Calcutta  1,000  rupees, 
^hich  a  Capt  Sandys  has  presented  to  the  Mission.  He  has  been  lately  wrought 
upon  through  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  is  about  to  go  to  England. 

MoND.,  Dsa  6th. — This  day  a  man  came  from  Culna,  having  heard  that  we 
gave  1,000  rupees  and  a  mistress  to  those  who  would  lose  caste.  He  is  of  the 
writer  caste.  We  have  been  talking  to  him,  and  so  has  KoomoL  Whether  better 
desires  will  be  bom  in  his  mind  we  cannot  tell.  Qod  can  call  him,  even  on  his 
way  to  Damascus. 

Lord's  Day,  Dkc.  12th.— We  have  ktely  printed  1,000  of  Dr.  Doddridge's 
sermon  on  the  "Care  of  the  Soul,"  by  way  of  address  to  the  profesaora  of 
Christianity  in  India. 

Fri.,  Dsa  17th. — Bro.  Carey  brings  word  frt)m  Calcutta  that  Mr.  Buchamuin 
has  a  strong  desire  to  get  the  Bible  translated  into  Hindostanee  and  Persian- 
When  Mr.  Buchannan  mentioned  it  to  the  Govemor-Qeneial  he  said  he  could  not, 
as  Go.vemor,  patronise  it,  but  he  would  be  a  friend  to  it  as  much  as  he  could. 

Frl,  Dec.  24th. — Bro.  C.  says  that  Mr.  Brown  called  upon  him  this  week,  and 
in  conversation  expressed  a  deal  of  concern  for  peipetuating  the  Gospel  at 
Calcutta,  and  said  he  rather  wondered  we  had  not  a  place  of  worship  at  Calcutta. 
Brother  C.  said  we  had  very  much  wished  for  such  a  thing,  but  we  were  afraid  of 
offending  Government.  He  toked  who  gave'us  that  fear.  Bro.  C.  said  he  did  not 
know,  but  we  certainly  had  it.  Mr.  R  thought  it  was  not  our  duty  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  He  said  Government  was  bound  to  protect  the  Christian  religion.  Mr. 
Buchannan,  he  said,  wondered  that  we  did  not  b^gin  a  place  of  worship.  Mr. 
Brown  pointed  out  a  spot  where  he  thoug]it  it  would  be  advisable  to  build  a 
meeting-house.  It  is  near  the  shipping,  among  which  are  many  European  sailors, 
who  would  most  likely  come  to  hear.  It  is  also  among  European  houses,  but  on 
the  borders  of  the  native  town.  It  would,  therefore,  accommodate  sailors,  Euro- 
peans, and  the  natives.  Bro.  C.  afterwards  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Bolt, 
who  confessed  that  the  spot  which  Mr.  Brown  mentioned  was  exactly  right  Thej 
calculated.  Mr.  Bolt  promised  all  his  trouble  for  nothing.*  He  would  be  the  veiy 
person  to  superintend  the  building.  He  supposes  the  expense  will  not  be  le» 
than  10  or  20,000  rupees.  In  order  that  the  Gospel  may  be  perpetuated  at 
Calcutta,  it  is  now  said  that  the  Presidency  Church  will  be  given  to  the  Presby- 
terians, and  that  the  Marquis  has  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  large  Presidency  Church  before  he  leaves  this  country. 

MoN.^  Dxo.  27TH.-rThis  morning  we  had  a  meeting  to  seek  counsel  of  God,  and 
to  consult  about  building  a  place  at  Calcutta. 

Fri,,  Dbg.  318T.— Brethn.  C.  and  M.  consulted  with  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Buchannan  about  a  place  of  worship.  They  advise  us  to  take  a  house,  and  not  to 
fear  anything  about  Government.    If  Government  should  interfere,  they  will  then 
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come  forward  and  explain  for  na.  But  all  fear,  they  say,  is  gronndless.  Bio.  M. 
sought  out  a  hoiue  very  diligently,  and  fonnd  one  in  a  good  situation.  The  man 
aaks  120  rupees  a  month  for  it  This  evening  we  have  talked  much  on  the  sabject. 
1803.  Sat.,  Jak.  Ist. — Capt.  Sandys  went  down  again  to  Calcutta ;  Bro.  M. 
went  with  him  to  take  the  house  which  we  resolved  upon,  trusting  in  Ood  to  see 
118  through  the  expense,  which  we  suppose  at  first  will  fall  principally  upon  us. 

Lobd's  Day,  Jan.  23rd.—- This  day  Brethren  Carey  and  Marshman  opened  the 
house  at  Calcmtta,  but  except  two  or  three  religious  friends,  nobody  attended.  We 
have  chosen  those  times  when  there  is  no  service  at  church. 

MoN.,  Jan.  24th. — This  forenoon  we  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  joy  by 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  supercargo  of  Monticello,  informing  us  that  Bro.  and 
Sister  Chamberlain  had  arrived  near  Calcutta,  by  the  way  6f  America.  Not  a  line 
from  England  respecting  their  departure  thence ! 

Wed.,  Jan.  26th. — This  morning  I  went  down,  and  about  noon  met  the  ship. 
I  was  much  rejoiced  at  meeting  with  Bro.  and  Sister  C.  We  came  up  to  Calcutta, 
and  joined  Bro.  Carey.  We  have  no  longer  any  dread  of  Calcutta.  Letters  from 
America  refreshed  us,  and  I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  conversion  of 
Wm.  Wickes.  We  went  on  to  Bro.  and  Sister  Bolt's.  As  the  tide  did  not  serve, 
we  stayed  all  night  at  Calcutta,  where  was  a  grand  illumination  on  account  of  the 
Peace. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  27th. — This  morning  we  arrived  at  Serampore  before  the  family 
were  up.  It  was  an  hour  of  joy.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  Creeshnoo's.  I 
catechised  the  children,  and  we  sang  3  hymns  in  Bengalee.  Bro.  Chamberlain 
joined  us  in  "  Dya  Mora."  Our  Mends  made  inquiries  whether  our  new  brother 
and  sister  had  left  father,  mother,  brothers,  or  sisters.  Again  and  again  the  tears 
came  into  Brother  and  Sister  C.'s  eyes  during  the  singing  and  conversation. 
Joymoni  said,  **  They  cannot  talk  our  language,  but  we  see  that  all  our  hearts  are 
one.    We  are  united  in  the  death  of  Christ" 

Lobd's  Day,  Mat  22nd. — Rev.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  hearer  with  us  to-day.  He 
has  bought  a  house,  and  lives  here.    Bro.  C.  preached. 

TuES.,  Mat  24th. — It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  our  children  surrounded  with 
servants  whose  every  breath  smells  of  sin.  Ah  !  the  hardest  work  of  a  Missionary 
does  not  consist  of  his  travels  in  an  inhospitable  climate. 

Lord's  Day,  Auo.  218T. — Bro.  C.'s  employment  in  the  College  is  a  great  blessing, 
as  it  has  greatly  improved  his  Bengalee,  and  gives  him  the  assistance  of  the  best 
pandits  in  the  country. 

MoN.,  Sept.  12th. — ^We  are  building  an  addition  to  our  printing  office.  We 
have  14  compodtoTS,  3  pressmen,  and  5  bookbinders. 

Frl,  Skft.  10th. — ^Bro.  Carey  has  paid  to  Mr.  Udney  this  week  3,441  rupees 
5  annas,  the  amount  of  the  debt,  with  12  per  cent  interest,  incurred  in  tiying  to 
begin  a  small  indigo  work  at  Kidderpore,  which  was  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
Mission,  had  we  not  come  to  Serampore.    We  had  hopes  that  Mr.  Udney  would 
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have  given  tliis  sum  to  the  Mission,  or  at  least  the  interest ;  but ^^was  wdl  we 

had  it and  'tis  well  we  have  it  not  to  pay. 

WxD.,  Sept.  2dTH. — Every  conversation  that  I  have  with  the  natives  nukes  me 
perceive  more  and  more  at  what  a  distance  these  imwwnse  moltitiideB  of  immor- 
tals are  from  embracing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns.  Their  {Mejudioes,  halMtSr 
caste,  aversion  to  English  manners  and  people,  and  ignorance  of  the  religioii  of 
nature  and  conscience,  prove  that  God  only  can  make  them  put  on  the  praCession 
of  Christ  in  sincerity.  Yet  still  the  work  seems  nearer  than  ever.  Who  can 
despair  ?  ''  God's  eternal  thought  moves  on,"  and  miraclfa  have  been  peiCfwinfid 
already. 

MoN.,  Oct.  10th. — I  was  veiy  sprry  that,  though  our  two  native  brethien  went 
up  twice  to  Mr.  E.'s,  yet  they  got  nothing  to  eat  It  is  not  merely  Hindoo^  who 
are  bound  by  the  chain  of  caste.  I  was  a&aid  this  circumstance  would  hurt  the 
minds  of  our  brethren.  Having  left  their  own  countrymen  to  form  a  commuiion 
with  foreigners,  it  seems  a  cruel  thing  that  persons  who  profess  to  wish  to  gather 
them  as  one  fEunily  in  Christ  should  refuse  them  an  occasional  place  at  their 
table,  or  a  little  food.    Though  they  said  nothing,  I  know  they  felt  it 

Thttbs.,  Oct.  20th. — My  birthday.  I  am  frightened,  not  because  I  am  growing 
older,  but  that,  after  so  many  years  of  culture,  I  should  exhibit  so  many  milks  of 
the  barren  fig-tree.  I  can  scarcely  expect  anything  this  year  but  the  order,  ''Cut 
it  down  ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  1 "  Oh,  how  wondexftd  Divine  patience 
and  forbearance  !  Gmce  surely  could  not  be  more  coni^icuous  in  the  convenion 
and  salvation  of  Paul  than  it  is  in  my  preservation.  But,  perhaps,  the  stroke  is 
only  suspended,  taA  is  not  the  less  certain  on  account  of  any  present  delay. 

1804.  Sat.,  Jan.  14rH. — Letters  have  been  received  this  week,  firom  America^ 
from  Capt.  EEagne  and  Rev.  Mr.  Williams.  Oh  !  if  Kettering,  &c.,  had  been  in 
America,  how  much  more  regularly  we  should  hear  from  our  friends. 

TuES.,  Jan.  318T. — This  evening  Jonathan  Carey,  running  in  the  garden,  broke 
his  thigh.  1  sent  to  the  Danish  doqtor,  who  soon  arrived  and  set  it.  On  Loni's 
Day  Bro.  Carey  had  a  letter  from  Calcutta,  acquainting  him  that  he  would  k 
Moderator  at  the  examination  of  the  students  next  week,  and  that,  in  conse 
quence,  he  would  have  to  make  a  speech  in  Sanscrit.  As  he  has  never  tried  to 
talk  Sanscrit,  he  is  a  little  frightened  about  it. 

Tuss.,  Fkb.  14th. — We  have  been  tiying  lately  to  mix  lead  and  antimonj,  to 
make  metal  for  printing-type.  1  hope  we  may  succeed,  which  will  be  a  Ba?ing. 
We  are  also  trying  to  get  a  man  who  can  make  paper,  that  we  may  make  our  own 
paper. 

Thubs.,  Feb.  16TH.-^My  fever  stronger  to-day.  I  had  none  yesterday.  I  hare 
taken  an  emetic  and  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  to-morrow  I  mean  to  take  an  oimoe  of 
bark,  as  it  is  not  my  fever  day. 

Sat.,  Fsa  22yrH.— Sister  M.,  who  had  at  first  3  rupees  out  off  Iha  aoBthlf 
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8cho(diiig  of  each  young  lady,  aome  tame  ago  had  it  reduced  to  %  and  now  she 
requests  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  one. 

Fkl,  Mabch  9th. — ^Bro.  C.  is  not  able  to  come  up  this  evening,  haying  been 
invited,  with  many  othersy  to  sup  with  the  Govemor-Oeneral.  There  is  also  to 
be  an  illumination  in  celebration  of  the  peace  with  the  Mahrattas. 

MoN.,  Mab.  26th. — As  I  and  Bra.  G.  have  been  expending  our  private  property 
im  providing  for  new  clothes  and  other  expenses  (Bro.  M.  must  have  done  so  had 
XLot  Sister  M.  had  an  allowance),  we  have  agreed  to  raise  the  allowance  of  8 
rupees  per  month  to  lOl 

Lord's  Day,  Junb  17th.— I  was  too  kte  at  Calcutta  to-day  to  preach  at  J-past 
twelve.  We  were  from  7  till  after  4  in  getting  down  by  boat  on  account  of 
the  wind  and  tide  being  contrary.  Oh !  it's  hard  labour  to  preach  to  8  or  10 
persons  only,  and  that  constairtly. 

Sat.,  Aug.  25th. — ^This  evening  we  sat  up  till  late  to  determine  what  we  can 
do  about  providing  support  for  our  new  brethren  and  sisters  coming  out.  We 
resolved  upon  proposing  to  join  Bro.  Fernandez  in  business  ;  to  propose  to  him, 
also^  the  joint  purchase  of  the  chintz  manufactory  next  door  to  us ;  and  we 
talked  of  beginning  at  a  future  time  the  printing  business  at  Calcutta,  through 
Felix,  and  one  of  our  new  brethren  perhaps. 

LoB2>'s  Bat,  Dsa  IOth. — I  was  at  Calcutta.  Attendance  middling.  At  the 
Bengalee  preaching  between  60  and  60.  Mr.  Brown  preached  an  excellent  sermon 
at  ni^t,  at  the  Mission  church.  He  introduced  an  account  of  the  hi^y  death  of 
a  young  lady  of  Calcutta,  who  died  last  week.  Some  little  time  ago  a  Mrs. 
Smith  died  at  Calcutta,  to  whom  Mr.  Bumey,  a  son  of  Dr.  Bumey  the  musician, 
had  been  usefuL  It  is  remarkable  that  tins  Mr.  Bumey  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Bro.  Thomas's  ministiy  in  this  country.    He  is  an  excellent  man. 

180&  LoBD'ii  Dat,  Feb.  10th. — Bra  Carey  being  detained  till  late  last  night 
to  dine  with  the  Govemor^General,  he  stayed  to  preach  at  Calcutta.  The 
Governor  veiy  graciously  stopped  &nd  conversed  with  Bra  Carey  for  5  minutea 
or  thereabouts,  as  he  was  walking  with  Mr.  Brown  in  the  lev^-room.  He  asked 
how  we  were  going  on,  thanked  brother  Carey  for  his  Sanscrit  speech,  and  -said 
he  would  rather  have  the  testimony  of  a  person  like  him  respecting  the  college 
than  the  applauses  of  a  Parliament 

Sat.,  Feb.  16th. — Bro.  Carey  has  brought  word  that  the  college  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  providing  men  from  Macao  who  know  Chinese  and  Latin,  if  any  one 
of  our  fcunily  will  begin  to  leani  and  superintend  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Chinese  language.  Bro.  Marshman,  I  suppose,  will  embrace  the  oppor* 
Umity. 

Thubs.,  Feb.  218T. — Our  brethren,  Moore  and  Rowe,  are  arrived  at  Calcutta 
in  health  and  safety.  They  were  so  near  a  French  frigate,  betwixt  here  and 
Madras,  that  they  heard  the  firing  of  the  guns  in  an  engagement  betwixt  the 
Frenchman  and  an  English  frigate. 
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MoND.,  Feb.  85th. — ^I  stayed  at  Calcutta  and  bought  a  new  hat  It  cost  24 
mpees,  viz.,  £2  lOe. 

Wed.,  Mab.  27th. — ^This  day  we  have  bought  the  piemiBeB  on  our  right  hand, 
adjoining  us,  at  14,200  rupees.  There  are  many  buildings  upon  the  ground) 
which  is  walled  round.  It  was  a  chintz  dyeing  manufactoiy.  At  the  front  of 
river  is  a  veiy  laige  building,  occupied  as  a  warehouse. 

Thubs.,  Ap.  11th. — ^We  have  let  the  warehouse  belonging  to  our  new  purchase 

for  110  rupees  a  month.    Mr. ,  one  of  tho  missionaries  at  Madras,  refuses  to 

see  the  brethren  lately  gone  there  from  the  London  Society.  He  is  a  covetous 
ciimberer  of  the  ground,  and  a  scandal  to  the  name  of  a  missionaiy.  He  is  jealous 
of  them. 

Fri.,  Mat  31bt. — ^This  evening,  at  the  church  meeting.  Brethren  and  SisterB 
Mardon  and  Biss  were  received  into  the  church  by  dismission  from  the  church  at 
Plymouth.  At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved : — "  That  this  churcli 
would  permit  to  occasional  communion  those  persons  of  known  piety  who  should 
request  it,  though  in  our  opinion  they  were  unbaptized.  Such  persons  must  give 
timely  notice  of  their  wish,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  the  church."  They 
would  only  be  permitted  to  sit  down  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  without  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  afEairs  of  the  church.  This  alteration  of  church  rules  has 
not  been  effected  by  my  arguments  (though  I  should  think  it  an  honour  if  it  had). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  seem  to  have  set  Bro.  Marshman  a-thinking  upon  it,  and 
Bro.  Marshman  converted  Bro.  Carey,  and  our  new  brethren  have  gone  into  it 
cheerfully.  All  our  sisters  seem  to  have  been  previously  on  the  amiable  side  of 
the  question.  I  rejoice  that  the  first  Christian  church  in  Bengal  has  shaken  off 
that  apparent  moroseness  of  temper  which  has  so  long  made  Baptists  appear 
unlovely  in  the  Christian  world.  I  am  glad  that  this  Church  conaidexs  real 
religion  alone  as  the  ground  of  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table.  With  respect  to  a 
church  state,  a  stricter  union  may  be  required ;  but  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  worthily,  it  requires  only  that  a  man's  heart  be  right  with  God. 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  JOHN  BUNYAN'S  LIFE. 

EXTBACTED  FBOH    "  ThB    SINGULAR    EXPERIENCE  AND    GrEAT    SuFPBRINGB  OP 

Mrs.  Agnes  Beaumont,  who  was  born  at  Edwobth,  in  the  County 
OF  Bedford  :  as  Written  by  Herself. '*• 


SINCE  I  was  first  awakened,  the  Lord  has  pleased  to  exercise  me  with 
many  and  great  trials ;  but,  blessed  be  His  gracious  name,  He  hath 
caused  all  to  work  together  for  my  advantage,  and  given  me  occasion  to 
say,  ''  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted."  O  how  great  has  the 
kindness  of  the  Lord  been  to  me  in  afflictive  dispensations ;  never  leaving 
me  without  His  teachings  and  comfortable  presence  when  in  the  midst  of 
them  I  I  have  often  observed,  the  more  trouble  I  have  had,  either  from 
within  or  without,  the  more  I  have  found  of  God's  presence,  when  I  have 
been  helped  to  keep  close  to  Him  by  frequent  fervent  prayer  ;  and  0,  how 
sweet  is  His  presence  to  a  poor  soul  when  surrounded  with  sorrows  on  every 
side! 

About  a  quarter  of  a  year  before  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  my 
father,  I  had  great  and  frequent  enjoyments  of  God ;  and  He  was  pleased 
to  pour  out  a  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication  upon  me  in  a  very 
wonderful  manner,  both  day  and  night.  There  was  scarce  a  comer  in  the 
house,  bams,  stables,  closes,  or  hedges,  where  I  did  not  pour  out  my  soul 
to  Crod.  And«  sometimes,  ere  I  have  risen  from  my  knees,  I  have  been  as 
if  in  heaven,  and  as  if  my  very  heart  would  break  with  joy  and  consolation^ 
which  hath  caused  floods  of  tears,  with  admiration  at  the  love  of  Christ  to 
such  a  great  sinner  as  mysel£  I  have  frequently  wept  and  cried  for  joy ; 
at  which  times,  some  who  saw  me  would  say,  "  Why  do  you  grieve  so, 
Agnes  %  Are  you  minded  to  kiU  yourself  with  sorrow  ?  ** — when  indeed 
mine  were  tears  of  joy  and  not  of  grief,  flowing  from  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
Christ  to  my  souL  Before  the  Lord  brought  this  approaching  trial,  I  had 
many  scriptures  to  show  me  I  had  some  difficulty  to  meet  with,  at  which 
I  thought  sometimes  my  heart  would  sink ;  but  presently  I  had  one  promise 
or  another  to  bear  me  up.  I  concluded  I  had  some  hard  thing  to  meet 
with,  from  the  following  words  which  frequently  darted  into  my  mind  : 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  interesting  and  now  scarce  volume  by  Rev.  Samuel 
James,  of  Hitchin,  from  which  Mr.  Trestrail  culled  the  history  of  Laurence  Spooner 
in  our  Karch  issue,  for  this  touching  story  of  Agnes  Beaumont.  Our  readers  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Jeeves,  of  Hitchin,  a  descendant  of  Mr.  James,  for  enabling  us  to  transfer 
it  to  the  piges  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  an  interesting  chapter  of  Christian  experience* 
and  a  valuable  oontribntion  to  our  too  scanty  knowledge  of  the  Glorious  Dreamer. — 
EnnoB. 
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*'  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  willdellver  thee,  and  thou  ahalt 
glorify  Me." 

I  often  said  to  my  sister  Pruden,  '^  I  have  something  coming  upon  me, 
but  I  know  not  what  it  will  be."  I  had  also  many  dreams,  some  of  which 
I  believe  were  firom  God.  Soon  after  one  of  these  dreams,  there  was  a 
church  meeting  at  Gamlingay,  about  a  week  before  which  I  was  much  in 
prayer,  especially  for  two  things — ^the  one  that  the  Lord  would  incline  the 
heart  of  my  father  to  let  me  go,  which  he  sometimes  refused ;  and  in  those 
days  it  was  like  death  to  me  to  be  kept  from  such  a  meeting.  I  have  found 
by  experience  that  to  pray  hard  was  the  most  successful  method  of  obtain' 
ing  my  father^s  consent ;  for  when  I  have  not  thus  prayed,  I  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  prevail.  The  other  request  was  that  the  Lord  would  go 
with  me,  and  that  I  might  enjoy  His  presence  there  at  His  table — ^that,  as 
in  many  times  past,  it  might  be  a  sealing  ordinance  to  my  soul,  and  that  1 
might  have  such  a  sight  of  a  bleeding  and  dying  Saviour  as  might  melt  my 
heart,  and  enlarge  it  in  love  to  His  name. 

The  Lord  was  pleased  to  grant  me  my  requests.  Upon  asking  my  father, 
the  day  before,  he  seemed  unwilling  at  first ;  but  pleading  with  him  and 
telling  him  that  I  would  do  all  my  work  in  the  morning,  before  I  went 
out,  and  return  home  at  night,  I  gained  his  consent.  Friday  being  come, 
I  prepared  everything  ready  to  set  out.  My  father  inquired  who  carried 
me.  I  told  him  I  thought  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Hitchin,  as  he  had  told  my 
brother,  the  Tuesday  before,  he  should  calL  I  went  to  my  brother's  and 
waited,  expecting  to  meet  Mr.  Wilson ;  but  he  not  coming,  it  cut  me  to  the 
heart,  and  fearing  I  should  not  go,  I  burst  into  tears,  for  my  brother  had 
told  me  that  his  horses  were  all  at  work,  and  that  he  could  not  spare  one 
more  than  what  he  and  my  sister  were  to  ride  on  ;  and,  it  being  the  depth 
of  winter,  I  could  not  walk  thither. 

Now  I  was  afraid  that  all  my  prayers  on  this  account  were  lost ;  my  way 
seemed  to  be  hedged  up  with  thorns.  At  last,  quite  unexpectedly,  came 
Mr.  Bunyan.  The  sight  of  him  caused  a  mixture  both  of  joy  and  grief. 
I  was  glad  to  see  him,  but  afraid  he  would  not  be  willing  to  take  me  up 
behind  him,  and  how  to  ask  him  I  knew  not.  At  length  I  desired  my 
brother  to  do  it,  which  he  did.  But  Mr*  Bunyan  answered,  with  some 
degree  of  roughness,  ^'No,  I  will  not  carry  her.**  These  words  were 
cutting  indeed,  and  made  me  weep  bitterly.  My  brother  said,  ''  Sir,  if  yoa 
do  not  carry  her,  you  will  break  her  heart ;  **  but  he  made  the  same  reply* 
adding,  "Your  father  would  be  grievously  angry  if  I  should."  "I  will 
Vure  that,"  said  I.  And  thus,  with  much  entreaty,  he  was  prevailed 
ud  0  !  how  glad  I  was  to  think  I  was  going. 

>n  after  we  set  out,  my  father  came  to  my  brother's,  and  asked  his 
whom  his  daughter  rode  behind.     They  said,  "  Mr.  Bunyan."    Upon 
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hearing  thiB, his  anger  waa  greatly  inflamed;  he  ran  down  the  close, 
thinking  to  OTertake  me  and  pnll  me  off  the  horse,  but  we  were  gone  out 
of  hia  reach. 

I  had  not  ridden  far  before  my  heart  began  to  be  lifted  np  with  pride 
at  the  thoughts  of  riding  behind  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  was  pleased 
if  any  looked  after  us  as  we  rode  along.  Indeed,  I  thought  myself  very 
happy  that  day ;  first,  that  it  pleased  God  to  make  way  for  my  going,  and 
then,  that  I  should  have  the  honour  to  ride  behind  Mr.  Bunyan,  who  would 
sometimes  be  speaking  to  me  about  the  things  of  Gh)d.  My  pride  soon  had 
a  fall,  for,  in  entering  Gamlingay,  we  were  met  by  one  Mr.  Lane,  a  clergy- 
man, who  lived  at  Bedford,  and  knew  us  both,  and  spoke  to  us,  but  looked 
very  hard  at  us  as  we  rode  along,  and  soon  after  raised  a  vile  scandal  upon 
OB,  though,  blessed  be  God,  it  was  false. 

The  meeting  began  not  long  after  we  got  thither ;  and  the  Lord  made 
it  a  sweet  season  to  my  soul  indeed.  0  !  it  was  a  feast  of  fiit  things !  I 
sat  under  His  shadow  with  great  delight.  When  at  the  Lord's  Table,  I 
found  such  a  return  of  prayer  that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  up  under 
it.  I  was,  as  it  were,  carried  up  to  heaven,  and  had  such  a  sight  of  the 
Saviour  as  even  broke  my  heart  in  pieces.  0  1  how  I  then  longed  to  be 
with  Christ !  How  willingly  would  I  have  died  in  my  place,  and  gone 
immediately  to  glory  !  A  sense  of  my  sins  and  of  His  dying  love  made  me 
love  Him  and  long  to  be  with  Him.  I  have  often  thought  of  His  goodness, 
in  His  remarkable  visit  to  my  soul  that  day  ;  but  He  knew  the  temptations 
that  I  was  to  meet  with  the  very  same  night  and  a  few  days  after. 

The  meeting  being  ended,  I  began  to  think  how  I  should  get  home,  for 
Mr.  Bunyan  was  not  to  go  by  Edworth  ;  and  having  promised  to  return 
that  night,  I  was  filled  with  many  fears  lest  I  should  break  my  word.  I 
inquired  of  several  persons  if  they  went  my  way,  but  no  one  could  assist 
me  except  a  young  woman  who  lived  about  half  a  mile  on  this  side  of  my 
father's  house.  As  the  road  was  very  dirty  and  deep,  it  being  the  depth 
of  winter,  I  was  afraid  to  venture  behind  her ;  but  at  last  I  did,  and  she 
set  me  down  at  sister  Pruden's  gate,  from  whence  I  hastened  through  the 
dirt,  having  no  pattens,  hoping  to  be  at  home  before  my  father  was  in  bed. 
But  on  coming  to  the  door  I  found  it  locked,  with  the  key  in  it ;  and,  seeing 
no  light,  my  heart  began  to  sink,  for  I  perceived  what  I  was  like  to  meet 
with.  At  other  times  my  father  would  take  the  key  with  him,  and  give  it 
me  from  the  window.  However,  I  called  to  him,  and  he  answered, ''  Who 
is  there  1"  To  which  I  said,  '^  It  is  I,  father,  come  home  wet  and  dirty ; 
pray  let  me  in."  He  replied,  "  Where  you  have  been  all  day,  you  may  go 
at  night ; "  and  with  many  such  sayings,  he  discovered  great  anger  because 
of  my  riding  behind  Mr.  Bunyan,  declaring  that  I  should  never  come  within 
his  doors  any  more  unless  I  would  promise  never  to  go  after  that  man 
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again*  I  stood  at  the  chamber  window  pleading  to  be  let  in.  I  begs^ed,  I 
cried,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  instead  of  yielding  to  my  importunity,  he  bid  me 
begone  from  the  window,  or  else  he  would  rise  and  put  me  out  of  the  yard^ 
I  then  stood  silent  awhile,  and  that  thought  pierced  my  mind,  how  if  I 
should  come  at  last  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  Christ  should  say  to  me, 
*'  Depart  from  Me,  I  know  you  not/' 

At  length,  seeing  my  father  refused  to  let  me  in,  it  was  put  into  my 
heart  to  spend  that  night  in  prayer.  I  could,  indeed,  have  gone  to  my 
brother's,  who  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  where  I  might  have 
had  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  bed.  No,  thought  I,  into  the  bam  I  will 
go,  and  cry  to  Heaven  that  Jesus  Christ  would  not  shut  me  out  at  the  last 
day,  and  that  I  may  have  some  fresh  discoveries  of  His  love  to  my  souL 
I  did  so,  and,  though  naturally  of  a  timorous  temper — ^and  many  frightful 
things  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  as  that  I  might  be  murdered 
before  morning,  or  catch  my  death  with  cold,  yet  one  Scripture  after 
another  gave  me  encouragement— such  as,  '^  Pray  to  thy  Father  which  is 
in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly," 
and  '^  Call  upon  Me,^  and  I  will  answer  thee,  and  show  thee  great  and 
mighty  things  which  thou  knowest  not," — and  with  many  such  good  words 
was  I  comforted. 

Being  thus  in  the  bam,  and  a  very  dark  night,  I  was  again  assaulted  by 
Satan ;  but  having  received  strength  from  the  Lord  and  His  Word,  I  spake 
out  (as  I  remember),  saying,  "  Satan,  my  Father  hath  thee  in  a  chain ; 
thou  canst  not  hurt  me."  I  then  returned  to  the  Throne  of  Grace ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  blessed  night  to  my  soul — a  night  to  be  remembered  to 
the  end  of  my  life,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it;  it  was 
surely  a  night  of  prayer — ^yea,  and  of  praise,  too,  when  the  Loid 
was  pleased  to  keep  all  fears  from  my  heart.  Surely  He  was  with  me  ia  a 
wonderful  manner !  0 !  the  heart-ravishing  visits  He  gave  me,  and 
the  spirit  of  faith  which  He  poured  out  upon  me !  It  froze  very  hard 
that  night,  but  I  felt  no  cold,  although  the  dirt  was  frozen  on  my  shoes  ia 
the  momiog. 

Whilst  thus  most  delightfully  engaged,  that  Scripture  came  with 
mighty  power  on  my  mind — '^Beloved,  think  it  net  strange  concerning  the 
fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you."  The  word  "  Beloved  "  made  such  melody 
in  my  heart  as  is  not  to  be  expressed,  but  tho  rest  of  the  words  concerning 
"  the  fiery  trial "  occasioned  some  dread,  yet  still  that  first  word — "  Beloved  '* 
— sounded  louder  than  all  the  rest,  and  was  much  in  my  mind  the  whole 
night  afterward. 

When  the  morning  appeared,  I  peeped  through  the  cracks  of  the  bam 
to  watch  my  father's  opening  the  door.  Presently  he  came  out  and  locked 
it  after  him,  which,  I  thought,  looked  very  darki  apprehending  from  hence 
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he  was  resolved  I  ahould  not  go  in,  bat  still  that  word  **  Beloved  "  sounded  in 
my  heart.  He  soon  came  into  the  bam  with  a  fork  in  his  hand,  and, 
seeing  me  in  lidmg-dress,  made  a  stand,  when  I  thus  addressed  him  : 
**  Crood  morning,  £ftther ;  I  have  had  a  oold  night's  lodging  here,  but  Ood 
has  been  good  to  me,  else  I  should  have  had  a  worse."  He  said  it  was  no 
Blatter.  I  prayed  him  to  let  me  go  m,  saying,  "  I  hope,  father,  you  are 
not  angry  with  me,"  and  kept  following  him  about  the  yard  as  he  went  to 
fodder  the  cows.  Notwithstanding  this  he  would  not  regard  me,  but  the 
more  I  entreated  him  the  more  his  anger  rose  against  me,  declaring  that 
I  ahould  never  enter  his  house  again  unless  I  would  promise  not  to  go  to 
a  meeting  again  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  replied,  "  Father,  my  soul  is  of 
too  much  worth  to  do  this.  C^  you  in  my  stead  answer  for  me  at  the 
Qreat  Day  1  If  so,  I  will  obey  you  in  this  demand  as  I  do  in  all  other 
things."    Yet  I  could  not  prevaiL 

At  last  some  of  my  brother's  men  came  into  the  yard,  and,  seeing  my 
ease,  at  their  return  reported  that  theb  old  master  had  shut  Agnes  out  of 
doors.  Upon  hearing  this  my  brother  was  greatly  concerned,  and  came  to 
my  father  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  be  reconciled.  But  he 
grew  more  angry  with  him  than  with  me,  and  at  last  would  not  hear  him, 
on  which  my  brother  said,  ''  Go  home  with  me,  sister,  you  will  catch  your 
death  with  cold."  But  I  refused,  still  hoping  to  be  more  successftd  in  a 
farther  application*  I,  therefore,  continued  following  my  father  about  the 
yard,  taking  hold  of  his  arm  and  crying  and  hanging  about  him,  saying, 
**  Ttmjj  father,  let  me  go  in."  I  have  since  wondered  how  I  durst  be  so 
bold,  my  father  being  of  a  hasty  temper,  insomuch  that  his  anger  has 
often  made  me  glad  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  though,  when  his  passion  was 
over,  few  exceeded  him  in  good  nature.  Seeing  I  could  not  prevail  I  went 
and  sat  down  at  the  door,  and  at  length  b«gan  to  be  ftdnt  and  cold,  it  being 
a  Texy  sharp  morning.  I  was  also  grieved  for  being  the  occasion  of  keep- 
ings my  father  in  the  cold  so  long ;  for  he  kept  walking  about  the  yard,  and 
I  saw  he  would  not  go  into  the  house  while  I  was  there.  I  therefore 
went  to  my  brother^s,  and  obtained  some  refreshment  and  warmth.  Then 
I  retired  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  God,  who  was  pleased  to  continue  on 
me  a  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  and  forsook  me  not  in  this  day  of 
great  trouble. 

About  noon,  it  being  Saturday,  I  asked  my  sister  to  go  with  me  to  my 

Caiher^s,  which  she  readily  did,  and,  finding  him  in  the  house  and  the  door 

locked,  we  went  to  the  window.    My  sister  said,  "  Now,  fitther,  I  hope  your 

anger  is  over,  and  you  will  let  my  sister  in,"  entreating  him  to  be  reconciled, 

w^hile  I  burst  out  with  many  tears  to  see  him  so  angry.    I  do  not  think  fit 

to  mention  all  he  said,  but,  among  other  things,  he  protested  that  he  would 

not  give  me  one  penny  so  long  as  he  lived — ^no,  nor  when  he  died  neither — 

15 
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bat  that  he  would  Booner  leave  his  Babstaaoe  to  a  itiaaiger  than  to  me. 
Pavceiving  that  my  sister's  strong  pleadix^  were  vaiiii  I  desired  my  fniCbet 
to  give  me  mj  Bible  and  patteos,  if  he  would  not  please  to  let  me  in; 
whieh  he  also  safosed,  wspog  that  he  was  x«solved  I  should  not  have  a 
penny  nor  a  penny'sworth  as  loug  as  he  lived,  nor  at  his  death.  On  thisi 
went  home  with  my  sister,  bitterly  weeping,  and  withdrew  into  her  chante*, 
where  the  Lordgave  hopes  of  a  better  inheritanee.  0!  now  I  was  willing 
to  go  to  senrioe^  and  to  be  stripped  of  all  for  Christ.  I  saw  that  I  had  a 
better  portion  than  that  of  ailver  and  gold,  and  was  enabled  to  believe  I 
should  new  want. 

My  inclination,  towards  night,  was  to  go  to  my  fiither  onoe  mi»e,  and, 
since  he  was  so  veiy  angry  both  with  my  brother  and  aster,'  I  ooncluded  to 
go  alone.  Upon  ooming  to  the  door  I  found  it  partly  open,  and,  the  key 
being  on  the  outside  and  my  father  within,  I  pushed  the  door  gently  and 
was  about  to  enter,  which  he  perceiving,  ran  hastily  to  shut  it,  and  had  I 
not  instantly  withdrawn,  one  of  my  legs  had  been  between  the  door  and* 
the  threshold.  I  would  not  be  so  uncivil  to  my  father  as  to  look  him  into 
his  own  house;  however,  having  this  opportunity,  I  took  the  key,  intending, 
when  he  was  gone  out,  to  venture  in,  and  lie  at  his  meroy.  After  a  while 
he  came  and  looked  behind  the  house*  and,  seeing  me  standing  ina  narrow 
passage  between  the  house  and  the  pond,  he  took  me  by  the  arm,  saying, 
**  Hussey  I  give  me  the  key  quietly,  or  else  I  will  throw  you  into  the 
pond."    I  immediately  reaigned  it,  with  silence  and  sadness. 

It  appeared  in  vain  to  contend.  I  went  down  the  doses  to  a  woodnude, 
with  sighs  and  groans  and  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  when  these  ScriptuzeB 
came  into  my  mind, ''  Call  upon  Me,  and  I  will  answer  thee ;  and  show 
thee  great  and  mighty  things  which  thou  knowest  not."  "  The  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  His  ears  are  open  to  their  ciy." 
And  that  was  a  wonderful  word  at  this  time,  "  In  all  their  afflictions  He 
was  afflicted."  This  was  Saturday  night.  The  next  morning,  I  said  to  my 
brother,  ^  Let  us  call  on  my  &ther  as  we  go  to  tiie  meeting,"  but,  upon  his 
teUing  me  this  would  but  further  provoke  him,  we  forebore.  As  we  went 
along  he  said,  ^  Sister,  you  are  now  brought  upon  the  stage  to  act  for 
Christ ;  I  pray  God  help  you  to  bear  your  testimony  for  Him ;  I  would  by 
no  means  have  you  to  consent  to  my  Other's  terms."  **  No,  brother,"  I 
replied, ''  I  woidd  sooner  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door."  While  I  sat 
at  meeting  my  mind  was  hurried,  as  no  wonder,  considering  my  case;  bat, 
service  being  ended,  I  called  on  my  father,  and  he  said  if  I  would  promise 
never  to  go  to  a  meeting  as  long  as  he  lived,  I  should  then  go  into  the  house, 
"A  he  would  provide  for  me  as  his  own  child ;  if  not»  I  should  never  have 

e  farthing  firom  him.     ^'  Father,"  said  I, ''  my  soul  is  of  more  worth 

01  so^  I  dare  not  make  you  such  apromise."     He  replied,  "  YHiat  do 
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you  Bayl  If  you  now  refdse  to  comply  you  shall  never  be  offered  it  more, 
and  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  never  come  within  my  doors  again  as 
long  as  you  live."  Being  tiius  urged,  at  last  I  answered,  '^  Well,  father,  I 
will  promise  you  I  will  never  go  to  a  meeting  again,  as  long  as  you  live, 
without  your  consent."  Hereupon  he  gave  me  the  key,  and  I  went  into 
the  house. 

But,  0 !  soon  after  I  had  entered  the  door,  that  awful  scripture  was 
brought  to  my  mind,  '^  Whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men,  him  will  I 
also  deny  before  My  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  0  1  thought  I,  what 
will  become  of  me )  What  have  I  done  this  night  1  I  was  so  filled  with 
terror  that  I  was  going  to  run  out  of  the  house  again,  but  I  thought  this 
would  not  alter  what  I  had  done.  Now,  alas  !  all  my  comforts  were  gone, 
and  in  their  room  nothing,  but  grief  and  rendings  of  conscience.  In  this 
instance,  I  saw  that  all  my  resolutions  had  come  to  nothing.  This  was 
Lord's-day  night,  and  a  black  night  it  was  to  me. 

On  Monday  morning  came  my  brother,  and  his  first  salutation  was — '^  0, 
sister,  what  have  you  done?  What  do  you  say  to  this :  *  He  that  denies 
Me  before  men,  him  will  I  deny  before  My  Fatiier  "*  1  This  cut  me  to  the 
heart,  but  I  said  little ;  and  my  father  coming  in,  he  went  away.  This  day 
I  went  into  every  comer  of  the  house  and  yard,  crying  as  if  my  heart  would 
break ;  and,  though  several  promises  came  into  my  mind,  I  durst  not  take 
courage  firom  any.  When  my  father  came  in,  I  withdrew  into  the  bam  to 
pray  and  give  vent  to  my  sorrow ;  when,  as  I  stood  sighing  and  crying^ 
V  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  ? "  these  words  surprised  me — ''  There  shall  be  a 
way  to  escape,  that  you  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  Lord !  thought  I,  what 
way  wilt  Thou  make  for  my  escape  %  Wilt  Thou  make  my  &ther  willing  to 
let  me  go  to  Thine  ordinances )  If  Thou  dost,  still  what  a  wretch  was  I 
thus  to  deny  Christ  %  I  cried  earnestly,  ^*  Lord,  pardon  and  pity  me."  In 
the  evening  my  father  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  burst  into  tears, 
saying, ''  0  !  fitther,  I  am  distressed  at  the  thought  of  my  promise  not  to 
go  to  meeting  again  without  your  consent,  and  fear  you  will  not  be  willing.' ' 
He  was  so  moved  that  he  wept  like  a  child,  bidding  me  not  let  that  trouble 
me,  for  we  should  not  disagree ;  at  which  I  was  a  little  comforted,  and  said, 
**  Pray,  father,  forgive  me,  wherein  I  have  been  undutiftil  to  you."  He 
then  told  me,  with  tears,  how  much  he  was  troubled  for  me  that  night  he 
shut  me  out  of  doors,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  sleep,  adding,  it  was  my 
riding  behind  John  Bunyan  that  made  him  so  angiy. 


[Note  bt  Rev.  S.  Jamxs. — Some  evil-minded  men  of  the  town,  especially  Mr* 

•  Fany,  had  set  her  father  against  Mr.  Bonyan,  for  in  time  past  he  had  heard  him 

•  preach,  and  had  been  mnoh  melted  nnder  the  word ;  he  would  pray  and  frequently 

•  go  to  the  meetbg.     Tea,  and  when  his  daughter  was  fint  under  spiritual  concern 
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he  had  very  gnat  awakening!  himself,  and  wonld  say  to  some  of  the  neighbonn, 
"  My  daughter  can  soaioe  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  and  I  have  lived  these  threeioore 
years  snd  have  searoe  ever  thought  of  my  sonL"  He  woold  then  hear  the  wotd 
with  many  tears,  and  pray  in  secret,  but  Mr.  Farry  would  again  persnsde  him 
against  the  Dissenters    representing  them  as  hypocrites.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRESENT-DAY  SUBJECTS. 


Mb.  BbIGHT  on  the  BEACOKSFIEIJ)  ABinNISTRAXION. 

THE  wise  and  weighty  words  in  which  Mr.  Bright  summed  up  lus 
indictment  of  the  present  Government,  at  the  meeting  of  his 
constituents  in  Birmingham,  desenre  to  be  repeated  wherever  a 
dozen  Englishmen  meet,  and  to  be  perpetuatcKi  in  every  historical 
record  of  tiie  present  period.  ''  They  luive  played,  in  my  view,  flEdsely, 
both  with  Parliament  and  with  the  country.  They  have  wasted,  and 
^Lre  now  wasting,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  people.  They  have 
tarnished  the  mild  reign  of  the  Queen  by  needless  war  and  slaughter 
on  two  continents,  and  by  the  menace  of  needless  war  in  Europe; 
they  have  soiled  the  fair  name  of  England  by  subjecting  and  handing 
over  the  population  of  a  province  which  had  been  freed  by  Bussia 
through  war  and  treaty,  to  the  cruel  and  odious  government  of  the 
Turk.  And  beyond  this,  they  have  shown,  in  my  view,  during  «n 
interval  of  five  years,  through  which  they  have  be^  in  possession  of 
office  and  of  power,  that  they  are  imbecile  at  home  and  turbident  and 
wicked  abroad." 


Immoral  Advertisements  in  Beligiotts  Newspapers. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
periodical  publications,  that  great  vigilwce  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
their  managers  to  avoid  the  host  of  adventurers  and  impostors  who 
trade  upon  the  public  by  means  of  advertisements.  The  utmost 
vigilance  will  not,  however,  always  succeed  in  eluding  the  ingenious 
and  persistent  attempts  to  break  down  the  barriers  by  means  of  which 
all  high-class  journalists  endeavour  to  exclude  firom  their  columns  that 
which  is  palpably  fiedse  and  viciously  deceptive.  For  the  most  part 
the  publishers  of  our  serial  literature  are  commendably  successftoil  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  offensive  announcements  to  which  our  remarks 
refer.  It  is,  however,  manifest  from  some  files  of  religious  newspapers 
ow  before  us,  that  a  fiir  more  rigid  law  of  selection  in  reference  to 
Ivertisements  is  indispensable  in  some  of  the  papers  circulating  in 
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Christifln  families,  and  accredited  as  representative  of  Christian  men. 
lu  the  columns  of  one  of  these  papers  the  reader  is  offered,  for  Tutlf-a" 
crown,  **  A  splendid  single-stone  diamond  nog,  selected  Paris  brilliant 
of  great  lustre,  claw-setting,  18  carat,  gold  cased  mount  equal  to  one 
costing  twenty  guineas." 

On  another  page  of  the  same  journal,  "  A  beautiful  graduated  curb 
Albert,  &c.,  every  link  stamped  18  carat,  and  beautifully  finished, 
together  with  gold  plated  studs,  black  studs,  and  a  very  superior 
Cameo  scarf-pin,"  are  all  included,  together  with  postage  and  registra- 
tion, for  two  shillings  and  eightpenca 

Gold  peucil-cases  for  eighteenpence  are  of  frequent  appearance 
among  the  self-denjring  contributions  of  these  martyrs  to  the  public 
good.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  value  of  the  offering  is  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that  the  vendor  is  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
though  certainly  such  a  definition  as  vendor  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  philanthropic  phenomenon  who  parts  with  gold  pencil-cases  at 
the  rate  of  eighteenpence  each.  Verhim  sap,  sat  We  hope  no  longer 
to  see,  side  by  side  with  the  sermons  of  our  most  eminent  preachers 
and  the  details  of  Christian  work  throughout  the  world,  these  lying 
wonders.  "  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water 
and  bitter  ?  " 


Our  Religious  Anniversaries. 

It  is  a  pleasant  change  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  political 
affairs  to  the  more  precious  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  our 
world,  and  to  anticipate  the  gathering  of  our  friends  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  annual  meetings  of  our  various  Missionary  societies. 
In  the  days  of  our  childhood  these  anniversaries,  in  our  own  denomin- 
ation, were  held  in  mid-June,  and  at  that  time  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country  then  kept  holiday.  This  is  one  reason 
why  such  assemblies  were  then  more  numerously  attended  than  is 
oftentimes  now  the  case.  Another  advantage  attached  to  this  later 
period  of  holding  the  meetings  was,  that  persons  in  advanced  life  or 
in  delicate  health  had  rarely  to  encounter,  as  the  frequenters  of  our 
meetings  have  now,  the  sharp  easterly  winds  of  April  and  May ;  and 
for  this  reason,  also,  many  were  present  who^  from  similar  classes  of 
the  community,  are  now  excluded. 

We  fear  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  our  societies  will  have  to  report 
deficiencies  of  income  consequent  upon  the  commercial  depression  of 
the  past  year.  No  section  of  the  community,  no  region  of  the  country, 
has  altogether  escaped  the  prevailing  restriction  of  trade.  Should 
disappointment  and  difficulty  present  themselves  from  this  source, 
the  consdoosness  of  increased  trust  in  the  living  God  may  become  a 
greater  source  of  prosperity  than  the  most  flourishing  of  balance- 
sheets.    May  His  all-sufficient  grace  and  love  rest  richly  on  all  our 
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assemblies,  and  bless  them  to  the  welfare  of  many  souls  and  the  gloiy 
of  His  own  sacred  name  I 


Wats  and  Means. 

The  fortnight  which  preceded  the  Chancellor's  introduction  of  his 
Budget  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  season  of  remarkable  activity 
in  the  circles  of  duty-paying  articles  of  commerce.  Adopting  the  very 
peculiar  language  of  the  markets,  we  may  truthfully  say  that  tea  and 
spirits  were  frightfully  agitated,  tobacco  was  alarmed,  and  colonial 
produce  generally  convulsed  by  the  dread  of  increased  taxation.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  determiDe  whether  or  not  the  deputies  of  the  Finance 
Minister  display  their  ofGicial  zeal  in  the  aiding  and  abetting  of  such 
rumours,  but  they  are  always  rife  at  the  time  immediately  before  the 
annoiincement  of  th6  Budget  This  year  a  remarkable  influx  to  the 
revenue  was  the  result  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  dealers  in  spirits 
and  tea — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  excess  of  the  average 
having  been  paid  in  a  few  days  to  release  tea  from  bond.  It  was, 
however,  in  due  course  discovered  that  only  foreign  cigars  and  cocoa 
paste  had  fallen  under  the  sentence  of  increased  charge.  Much  sur- 
prise was  awakened  throughout  the  country  that  no  special  charges 
were  made  to  meet  the  war  expenditure  of  the  year.  These,  how- 
ever, were  relegated  to  more  prosperous  seasons.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the  financial  necessities  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  railway  companies  a  proposal  to  commute  the  passenger 
duty  for  a  lump  sum  of  ten  millions.  It  is  surely  a  sign  of  disorgan- 
isation either  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  well-ordered  mind  or  in  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  country,  that  the  time  should  have  come  for 
selling  reversions.  Let  the  Church  beware ;  for  ever  since  Behoboam 
bought  off  Shishak  with  the  golden  treasures  of  the  temple,  her 
secular  protectors  have  been  prone  to  seek  more  than  sanctuary  in 
her  sacred  enclosures. 


Thjb  Betubk  of  Mb.  Spubgson. 

Not  only  has  a  very  hearty  and  universal  expression  of  "  welcome 
home  "  greeted  our  honoured  friend  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  community,  but  in  some  directions,  whence  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  it,  there  have  been  utterances  of  respectful 
sympathy,  which  show  how  deep  an  interest  his  name  and  his  mlfare 
awaken  in  his  fellow^countxymen.  There  is  a  kindness  and  a  wisdom 
about  the  words  of  the  Xane«^,  which  are  especially  generous,  as  well 
as  seasonable.  ''Mr.  Spuigeon  belongs  to  the  nation  more  than  to 
his  denomination ;  and  we  will  venture  oa  a  little  gratuitous  advice 
to  him  and  his  friends,  at  the  risk  of  having  it  discarded  as  gratuitoo^ 
advice  is  apt  to  be.    H  all  accounts  be  true,  the  worst  symptoms  in 
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Mr.  Spoigeon's  case  are  those  which  imply  overwork.  .  .  .  Few  men 
haTe  worked  so  hard  as  he.  Let  him  rest  hard,  and  we  venture  to 
hope  that  he  may  yet  live  long  to  speak  in  unsurpassed  English  his 
message  to  his  countrymen.**  Our  readers,  we  are  assured,  uml  more 
than  ever  remember  him  in  their  prayers,  as  myriads  of  Grod^s  people 
have  done  during  the  weary  wee^  of  this  protracted  winter ;  but  a 
very  practical  proof  of  their  sympathy  would  be  the  suppression 
of  all  solicitations  for  public  service,  and  of  all  correspondence  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Still  more  eflBciently  will  Mr.  Spurgeon's  friends 
remove  some  of  the  burden  of  his  multiplied  labours  by  generous 
support  of  the  public  institutions  which  make  so  heavy  and  so  con- 
stant a  demand  on  his  strength.  All  honour  to  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  Church  for  their  steadfastness  and  zeal  during  their  loved 
pastor^s  absence !    Long  may  he  smd  they  glorify  God  in  each  other ! 


The  Wab  in  South  Africa. 

The  intelligence  has  at  length  arrived  of  the  relief  of  Ekowe  and 
the  liberation  of  Colonel  Pearson  and  his  companions  after  their  long 
captivity.  The  night  of  the  2nd  of  April  appears  to  have  been  the 
time  of  their  rescue,  and  the  loss  of  our  men  about  thirty.  Lord 
Chelmsford  commanded  in  person,  N'early  a  thousand  of  the  Zulus 
were  slain.  This  news  is,  however,  accompanied  by  the  tidings  of  a 
severe  engagement  between  Colonel  Wood's  detachment  and  the 
Zulus  at  ^obane,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  of  our  people  and 
more  than  two  thousand  of  the  Zulus  were  slain.  We  can  but  rejoice 
that  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  country  is  removed  respecting  Ekowe, 
wMle  we  deeply  deplore  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  htmian  life.  It  is 
sad  work  that  our  own  countrymen  should  fall  in  a  cause  that  can 
procure  no  honour  to  us  as  a  people;  and  a  reproach  to  us' that  the 
lion-hearted  savers,  our  equals  in  valour,  should  be  butchered  more 
remorselessly  than  so  many  cattle. 

There  is  one  voice,  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  which  raises  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  invasion  of  Zulu- 
land.  Fteaching  at  Maritzburg  on  the  day  appointed  for  fasting  and 
humiliation.  Bishop  Colenso  is  reported  as  saying : — 

1  will  not  prostitute  my  sacred  office  by  speaking  peace  to  you  when  there 
is  no  peace,  by  hiding  the  sins  which  we  arc  bound  to  confess,  and  telling 
you  of  fianlta  which  are  not  the  real  burden  that  weighs  us  down. '  Rather  I 
will  not  dare  to  provoke  the  Most  High  God  with  such  cowardly  delinquency 
in  daty,  such  base  hypocrisy.  What  colonist  doubted  that  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  the  disaster  was  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  when,  as  the  Boers  com- 
plained, we  came  by  stealth  as  a  thief  in  the  night  and  deprived  them  of  their 
lights  ?  The  Nemesis  of  that  act  was  the  Zulu  difficulty.  With  respect  to  the 
disputed  territory,  had  we  done  justly  there  ?    We,  the  dominant  power  in  South 
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Africa,  allowed  sixteen  years  to  elapse  after  the  Zulus  first  complained  before  ire 
took  action.  Ten  years  ago  the  Zulu  King,  chiefs,  and  people  solicited  the  Mendlj 
offices  of  the  English  to  avert  war  with  the  Boers  on  this  question,  which  seemed 
to  them  inevitable.  They  even  b^ged  the  Government  to  take  over  a  strip  of 
their  territory  as  a  bulwark  between  themselves  and  the  Boers.  ArbitiatioB 
began,  and  was  fruitless ;  and  in  1875  the  Acting  Resident  issued  a  proclamatioii, 
annexing  the  land  in  question  to  the  TransvaaL  At  length,  in  1877,  when  a 
l)oundary  commission  was  appointed,  it  found  the  Zulus  to  have  claimed  temtoiy 
which  was  justly  their  own,  but  the  award,  which  might  have  been  the  herald  of 
peace,  was  converted  by  the  High  Commissioner  into  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
stripped  of  its  value  by  a  reservation  of  all  private  rights  acquired  under  the  Boer 

Government. 

Where  in  our  invasion  of  Zululand  did  we  show  that  we  were  men  who 
'■'•  love  mercy  ^  %  Did  we  not,  immediately  we  crossed  the  border,  lay  upoi 
the  Zulus  the  terrible  scourge  of  war  ?  Had  we  not  already  killed  5,000  human 
beings  and  plundered  10,000  head  of  cattle  ?  We  had  lost  many  precious  Uvea ; 
but  were  there  no  griefs,  no  relatives  mourning  their  dead  in  Zululand  ?  Had  we 
not  heard  the  wail  that  had  gone  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  those  who  had 
bravely  and  nobly  died  in  repelling  the  invader  and  fighting  for  their  Eling  and 
fatherland  %  Should  we  kiU  10,000  more  to  avenge  the  losses  of  Isandhlwana ) 
Would  that  please  God,  who  required  of  us  that  we  should  "  do  justly  "  and  "lore 
mercy  "  %  Alas  !  that  an  English  statesman  could  find  no  nobler  words  than  to 
speak  of  '*  wiping  out  this  stain,"  if  he  really  meant  that  the  stain  on  our  name 
was  to  be  wiped  out  with  the  blood  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people.  The  Zulu  King, 
as  was  well  known,  had  sued  at  our  hands  for  peace.  It  might  be  for  other 
motives,  but  he  trusted  and  believed  the  King  was  sincere  in  his  expression  of 
grief  for  the  present  war,  and  the  slaughter  at  Isandhlwana.  He  seemed  to 
liave  said :  ^'  This  war  is  all  a  dreadful  mistake,  a  horrible  nightmare.  Is  it 
X)ossible  that  I  am  fighting  with  my  English  father,  with  whom  I  have  lived  all 
along  in  unbroken  friendly  intercourse,  and  have  no  wish  whatever  to  do  so  9 
My  yoimg  men  did  wrong  in  crossing  at  Rorke's  Drift  I  ordered  them  not  to 
cross ;  and  when  I  struck,  I  struck  only  in  self-defence ;  and  as  before,  in  my  own 
and  my  father's  time,  so  ever  since  the  bloody  day,  the  Zulus  have  never  invadeii 
NataL  As  Englishmen,  speak  the  word  that  no  more  blood  be  shed,  liet  the 
war  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  give  me  only  such  terms  as  I  and  my  people  can 
accept."  We  were  bound  to  meet  the  Zulu  King  when  he  came  with  a  prayer  of 
peace,  to  propose  for  our  higher  and  stronger  position  such  terms  as  it  would  be 
within  his  power  to  accept,  and  having  done  this  to  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
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TEE  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  April,  in  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Comber  and  his  collea^es, 
Messrs.  Crudgington,  Hartland,  and  Bentley,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  departure  for  West  Central  AMca,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  the  many  public  gatherings  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  attend. 
The  interest  awakened  in  Africa  by  the  miserable  war  now  raging  there, 
may  in  some  measure  have  contributed  to  the  unusual  attendance  which 
overtaxed  the  capacity  of  the  largest  hall  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
involved  the  necessity  of  a  double  meeting — but  the  entire  tone  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  spirit  of  the  audience,  pointed  to  a  far  deeper 
cause,  and  gave  indication  of  what  we  trust  will  prove  to  be  a  revival 
of  missionary  zeal  in  our  churches.  Passing  by  the  admirable 
addresses  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Secretary,  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  London  churches,  our  remarks  must  be  restricted  to  the 
members  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Comber  has  already  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Committee  and  of  the  churches  by  good  service 
rendered  at  the  Cameroons  Station,  and  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  the  scientific  world  by  his  successful  expedition  to 
San  Salvador  and  Makutah.  Lord  Dufferin's  commendation  of  Mr. 
Comber's  pacific  exploration,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geosfraphical 
Society,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  seasonable  rebuke  of  the  great 
American  traveller  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  said  of  the  regions  Mr. 
Comber  traversed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Europeans  to  travel 
there  without  loss  of  life.  Mr.  Comber's  indomitable  energy,  great 
amiability,  abundant  savoir  /aire,  strong  faith,  and  generous  self- 
negation,  mark  him  as  a  most  promising  leader  of  such  an  expedition. 
Mr.  Comber  is  a  former  scholar  and  teacher  of  the  Sunday-school 
connected  with  Dr.  Stanford's  church  at  Camberwell.  Second  only  to 
their  zeal  in  the  Master's  service  is  the  strong  attachment  which  his 
companions  entertain  towards  their  still  youthful  senior. 

Mr.  Crudgington  has  graduated  through  the  infant  class  at 
Westboume  Grove  Chapel,  the  Sunday-school  and  church  at  Hamp- 
stead,  Bawdon  Goll^e,  and  at  the  Leeds  Medical  School  has  qualified 
with  honourable  success  for  service  as  a  medical  missionary,  though  he 
is  not  less  intent  than  either  of  his  companions  in  spiritual  work.    We 
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ngnificanoe  of  the  era  has  not  yet 
bMn  folly  Boiindedy  and  more  than 
ever  is  it  imperatiTe  on  all  intelli- 
gent ChriBtians  to  familiariae  them- 
aelves  with  every  aspect  of .  the 
mighty  struggle.  Dr.  Hagenbaoh 
is  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  tmst- 
worthy  guide.  If  his  style  is  not 
so  brilliant  as  D'Aubigne's,  it  is 
more  oonoise  and  philosophic.  He 
has  a  broader  grasp  of  mind,  a  more 
penetrative  insight,  a  more  subtle 
analysis,  and  a  finer  discrimination 
of  character.  Of  the  external  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
chief  actors  in  it — Erasmus,  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Zwingle — 
he  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture. 
His  eludication  of  the  principles 
which  inspired  the  movement  is 
especially  clear  and  masterly.  The 
study  of  such  a  work  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  English  ecclesiastical 
life  is  imperatively  demanded.  Dr. 
Hagenbach  combines  in  himself  the 
profound  reverence  of  the  Mystics, 
the  fervour  of  the  Eeformeis,  and 
the  culture  of  the  Liberals.  He  is 
orthodox  without  being  narrow,  de- 
cisive but  not  intolerant,  loyal  to 
the  Scriptures,  yet  an  advocate  of 
progress.  The  point  on  which  we 
moat  differ  from  him  is  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Anabaptists.  He 
does  not  seem  to  us  su£Biciently  to 
distinguish  between  the  spiritual 
principle  of  which  their  rejection  of 
infant  baptism  was  the  outgrowth, 
and  the  excesses  in  other  directions 
in  which  they  unfortunately  in- 
dulged. These  volumes,  though 
complete  in  themselves,  were  pub- 
lished as  part  of  a  laiger  work,  the 
whole  of  which  in  an  Engll^  dress 
would  be  welcome. 

Philippi's  Commentary  on  the 
Romans  has  for  many  years  been 
known  to  stndents  familiar  with 
German.  A  translation  of  it  cannot 
&il  to  be  acceptable.    It  is  princi- 


pally an  exegetical  oommentaiy,and 
ranks  next  to    Meyet^s.     FhUippi 
brings  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Oreek  text  a  penetrating  analytical 
power,  which  lays  bare  eveiy  sepa- 
rate   element    in    the    Apostle's 
thought,  and  traces  it  to  its  reiy 
roots.    His  synthesis  is  equally  ad- 
mirable. .  He  never  overlooks  the 
connection  in  which  a  vene  standB 
to  its  context,  or  fails  to  regard  it  as 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  thought.    We 
have  found  Vol.  I.  of  this  commen- 
tary particularly  helpiol,  and  Vol  IL 
is  no  less  satisfactory.    There  is  in 
the    work    an   earnest    evangelical 
spirit,  which  we  do  not  always  find 
in  German  exegetes,  and  frequentlj 
we  see  a  resemblance  to  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  who  is  certainly  the  fbrsmoet 
of  our  English  commentators.    We 
should  for  some  reasons  have  been 
glad  if  Mr.  Banks  had  translated  the 
Latin  quotations  from  Calvin  and 
Bengal,  as  we  are  anxious  to  see  the 
''Foreign     Theological     Library" 
studied  by  laymen  as  well  as  minis- 
ters,  by  men  who  have  unhappily 
forgotten  their  Latin,  and  even  by 
those  who  never  had  any  to  forget 
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BOOK  TO  THE  G08PBL  OF  MaTTEEW. 

Vol.  IL  CaiTicAi.  AKD  Exege- 
tical Handbook  to  the  Epistles 

to    the    CoRINTHIAirS.       VoL  II. 

By  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm 
Meyer,  Th.D.  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street 
1879. 

Meter's  peculiar  oharacterittics  as 
a  commentator  aro  So  generally 
known  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  enumerate  them.  As  an  exegete 
he  is  simply  unrivalled.  On  this 
ground  he  stands  alone^  and  there  is 
not  a  single  critic  of  note  who  would 
be  reluctant  to  yield  him  the  palm. 
His  doctrinal  views  aie  not  always 
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sadsfiMStoiyy  and  he  oocasionally 
sorranderB  more  than  he  should  to 
the  exaeting  demands  of  rationalism. 
Bat  we  very  rarely  consult  htm  in 
▼Bin.  Agiun  and  again  we  have 
found  in  him  more  substantial  help 
towards  the  interpretation  of  a  diffi- 
cult daose  or  verse  than  we  oould 
gather  firom  any  other  quarter ;  and 
while  we  are  by  no  means  insensible 
to  his  grave  defects,  we  feel  that 
MessrSi  dark  have  never  rendered 
to  Biblical  students  a  more  impor- 
tant service  than  by  their  admirable 
and  scholarly  translation  of  Meyer. 
Itisonlyfiurto  say  also  that  Meyer's 
later  editions  are  for  less  rational- 
istic than  his  earlier.  He  approached 
more  and  more  closely  to  the  evan- 
gelical foith.  Witness,  e.g.^  what  we 
can  only  call  his  ma^^iificent  de- 
fence of  the  objective  reality  of 
Christ's  Atonement  for  sin,  in  his 
remarks  on  "  Reconciliation,"  2 
Cor.  V.  18— -21 ;  or  take  again  his 
note  on  Christ's  Resurrection,  1  Cor. 
zv.,  and  his  incisive  refutation  of 
the  impugners  of  that  event  in  his 
remarks  on  Matt,  zxviii. 

We  regret  that  he  should  so  fre- 
quently have  alleged  that  we  have 
in  tlie  Gospels  words  attributed  to 
Christ  which  were  not  spoken  by 
Him,  and  incidents  which  are  not 
historically  true.  But  the  readers  to 
whom  Meyer  addressed  himself  are 
each  as  can  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment and  long  for  the  fiillest  light 
He  needs  to  be  read  with  discrimi- 
nation and  care,  and  when  so  read, 
we  venture  to  say  no  commentator 
wiU  be  more  truly  helpfhl.  The 
publishers  intimate  that  they  are  to 
publish  four  more  volumes  of  the 
series,  thus  including  all  that  was 
written  by  Dr.  Meyer  himself. 
The  commentaries  on  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament — ^the 
Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  He- 
browSy  the  E^isUes  of  James,  Peter, 


John  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse 
— ^were  furnished  by  scholars  whose 
oo-operation  Dr.  Meyer  secured. 
These  will  only  be  published  in  re- 
sponse to  a  generally  expressed  de- 
sire. Surely  such  a  desire  will  be 
felt  by  all  thoughtful  students  of 
Scripture.  The  work  on  the 
Apocalypse,  by  Dr.  Dttsterdieck 
(who  belongs  to  the  spiritualistic 
school),  is  of  great  value.  The 
rest  we  do  not  know; but  their adop 
tion  by  Meyer  is  an  ample  guarantee 
of  their  exegetical  worth.  We  trust 
that  the  publishers  will  be  en« 
couraged  to  issue  the  entire  series. 


OuTLiNBS  OF  Thboloot.  By  Archi- 
bald Alexander  Hodge,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  Be-writtenand  Enlarged. 
London:  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Paternoster  Row.    1879. 

Db.  HoDoa's  <<  Outlines  of  Theo- 
logy "  is  a  work  which  happily  needs 
no  commendation.  It  hiss  had  a 
wide  circulation  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  America;  it  is  used  as 
a  text-book  in  manv  of  our  colleges, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Welsh 
and  modem  Greek.  This  popularity 
is  on  eveiy  ground  well  merited. 
A  more  useful  book  of  its  kind  we 
do  not  know.  The  present  edition 
has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
revision ;  several  of  the  old  chaptm 
have  been  re-arranged  and  several 
new  ones  added.  'Hie  additions  are 
of  great  value.  The  sections 
entitied  ''A  Comparison  of  Sys- 
tems" and  ''Creeds  and  Conms- 
sions  "  will  be  especially  helpful,  as 
they  state  in  a  clear  and  oondse 
form  the  salient  points  of  the 
Socinian,  the  Arminian,  and  the 
Calvinistic  theologies,  give  the  text 
of  the  ancient  creeds — ^the  ApostlesV 
the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian,  &o.— 
and  sunmiarize  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  various  ohurdieB. 
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A  speoial  feature  of  thiB  edition  is 
the  Catena  of  quotations  appended 
to  each  chapter,  in  which  disputed 
doctrines  are  discussed,  from  the 
principal  confessions  and  creeds  as 
well  as  from  classical  theological 
writers.  Doctrines  are  thus  stated 
in  the  language  of  their  advocates. 
In  its  improved  form  the  work  is 
sure  to  be  still  more  extensively  used. 
In  respect  to  the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  range,  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
of  its  knowledge,  the  vigour  and 
incisiveness  of  its  thought,  and  the 
general  lucidity  of  its  style,  it  is 
unsurpassed.  It  is  altogether  a  fine 
exposition  and  defence  of  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Refbrmation. 


Entering  on  Life.  A  Book  for 
Young  Men.  By  Cunningham 
Geikie,  D.D.     Seventh  Edition. 

The  GaEAt  and  Precious  Promises, 
or  Light  from  Beyond.  By  Cun- 
ningham Geikie,  D.D.  Third 
Edition.  Strahan  h  Co.,  Limited, 
34,  Paternoster-row,  London, 
1879. 

Tee  popularity  of  Dr.  Geikie's  great 
work  on  "  The  Life  and  Words  of 
Christ "  has  created  in  mapy  minds  a 
desire  to  know  something  of  his  other 
and  earlier  writings,  and  we  are  glad 
to  fiod  that  the  publishers  have  re- 
issued tliem  ina  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive form.  The  book  for  Young  Men 
gained  on  its  first  appearance  a 
cordial  welcome.  It  was  heartily  com- 
mended by  the  late  Dean  Alford  as 
a  truly  delightful  work,  and,  better 
tlian  all,  it  was  read  by  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  It  has  already 
exerted  a  considerable  influence,  and 
will,  we  believe,  take  pr^icedence  over 
ail  similar  books.  Dr.  Geikie  is  both 
an  independent  and  original  thinker. 
The  range  of  bis  knowledge  is  sur- 
prising. His  illustrations  are  drawn 
from    every    conceivable    quarter. 


His  cautions  and  counsels  are  wise 
and  weighty,  and,  as  a  help  to  the 
formation  of  am  intelligent  upright 
Christian  character,  his  book  stands 
in  the  very  foremost  rank.  It  if, 
moreover,  written  with  such  sim- 
plicity and  grace  that  it  forms 
delightfnl  reading.  The  other  work, 
on  ''The  Great  and  Bredoua 
Promises,"  is  of  a  difierentcharacter, 
and  is  intended  rather  to  be  a 
manual  of  devotion.  It  consists 
of  thirty-one  short  chapters,  simple, 
affectionate,  earnest^  weH  calculated 
to  dispel  mental  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness, to  nerve  the  Christian  reader 
with  strength,  and  to  open  in  his 
heart  a  well-spring  of  joy.  It  is  given 
to  few  men  to  write  «o  well  as  Dr. 
Geikie. 


Forbidden  Fruit  :  A  Series  of 
Sermons  on  Temptation,  preached 
in  New  College  Chapel,  London. 
By  Bev.  Johnson  Barker,  LL.B. 
London  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Row.    1879. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Barker's  excellent 
little  book  should  not  deter  oar 
readers  from  purchasing  it.  Anxious 
that  they  should  avoid  whatever  is 
forbidden,  we  strongly  advise  them 
to  secure  these  wise  and  helpful 
sermons.  The  fruit  they  ofi^  for 
our  acceptance  is  the  reverse  of 
forbidden,  and  has,  in  fietot,  been 
carefully  gathered  from  the  tree  of 
life.  The  title  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer.  To  have  been  eorrect,  it 
should  have  been  thrown  into  the 
form  made  so  familiar  by  theesssjs 
of  A.  K.  H.  B.-r"  Concemiiig  '9(ssr 
bidden  Fruit"  A  more  searohing 
exposure  of  the  false  attraotions  of 
that  fruit,  of  the  means  wheneby  it 
ezcites  our  desires,  and  of  the  evil 
results  which  it  induces,  we  could 
not  desire.  The  whole  subject  of 
temptation  is.diacuased  with  a,deir 
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sense  of  its  gravity,  with  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
with  msuilj  robustness  of  thought 
and  plainness  of  speech.  Mr. 
Barker  is  no  recluse.  His  utterances 
are  free  from  all  weakness  and 
exaggeration.  They  have  in  them 
the  zing  of  a  pure  and  healthy 
nature,  and  tell  of  power  born  of 
experience.  The  Tempter,  the  Secret 
of  Temptation,  the  Limits  of  Temp- 
tatioD,  the  Purpose  of  Temptation, 
the  Temptations  of  Business  and  <^ 
Home,  the  Helper  of  the  Tempted, 
with  Words  of  Caution  and  Council, 
are  the  subjects  passed  under  review. 
The  sermons  are  published  by  re- 
quest of  those  who  heard  them.  The 
request  was  wisely  made  and  no  less 
wisely  yielded  to,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  their  published  form 
the  sermons  will  be  widely  appre- 
ciated. 


Faithful  unto  Death  :  Memorials 
of  the  late  Bev.  John  Bamett,  of 
Blaby.  Edited  by  his  Son. 
London  :  Grattan,  Marshall  &  Co., 
Amen  Comer.  Leicester :  James 
Tice,  Market  Place. 

« 

Tms  motto— "Faithftil  unto  Death" 
— admirably  describes  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Bamett's  life.  He  was,  how- 
oTcr,  one  of  '^  the  faithlbl  who  are 
not  fomous."  He  lived  in  compara- 
tive obscurity  as  a  village  school- 
master and  pastor,  and  to  many, 
even  in  our  own  denomination,  his 
name  was  unknown. 

As  we  have  read  these  Memorials, 
we  have  been  unable  to  avoid  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  the  subject 
of  them  did  not  take  the  position 
to  which  his  character  and  abilitns 
entitled  him.  Had  he  been  placed 
in  what  would  appear  to  us  more 
favourable  circumstaaoes,  he  would 


naturally  have  come  to  the  front 
in  our  denominational  gatherings. 
His  modesty,  however,  invariably 
kept  him  in  tiie  background.  But 
he  is  certainly  of  the  number  of 
those  who,  being  dead,  yet  speak. 
We  cannot  command  the  space  for 
an  outline  of  his  life,  and  ^all  not 
therefore  attempt  it.  But  we 
strongly  advise  our  readers  to  pro- 
cure tibtese  "  Memorials."  They  will 
thus  be  brought  into  contact  with  a 
man  who  was  inspired  by  a  true 
love  for  the  souls  of  men,  who 
laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
amid  poverty  and  trial,  and  in  whose 
life  were  plainly  revealed  the 
presence  and  power  of  Christ.  He 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  model 
pastor,  and  his  whole  career  shows 
us  how  much  true-hearted,  Christian 
work,  may  be  carried  on,  unrecog- 
nised by  man,  but  honoured  and 
remembered  by  God.  The  most 
touching  episode  in  the  book  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  surrender  of  one 
of  Mr.  Bamett's  sons,  of  the  Christian 
Hedth,  his  temporary  soeplicism,  and 
his  subsequent  restoration  to  his 
old  beliefs.  Mr.  Bamett's  letters  to 
his  sons— both  before  and  after  this 
crisis  —  are  singularly  beautiful. 
Their  high  intelligence,  solid,  practi- 
cal sense  and  chastened  piety  are 
equally  conspicuous.  Happy  the 
sons  who  had  such  a  father.  The 
book  is  edited  (as  the  title-page 
modestly  expresses  it)  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nett's  only  surviving  son — the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Bamett,  of  Oxford.  He  has 
arranged  the  materials  of  the  Me- 
moir with  grsat  skill,  and  the  con- 
necting links  he  has  himself  supplied 
are  in  happy  accordance  with  the 
life  portrayed.  The  writer  is  a 
man  of  a  profoimdly  reverential  and 
affectionate  nature.  His  book  is  a 
biographical  gem. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editob  of  the  Baptist  Magazins. 

Dear  Sm,— Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  the  tenn,  *'  Mystery/' 
which  appears  in  "Ward's  Journal"  (pp.  184,  185  of  your  April 
number)  is  not,  as  the  note  there  woidd  imply,  ''  a  sobrijuet**  but 
merely  the  designation  of  Fakira's  trade.  The  word  means,  ''  a  car- 
penter," and  should  have  been  written,  Mistri,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first,  and  the  last  i  pronounced  like  ee. 

April  7th.  J.  D.  Batk. 
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Bedale,  March  Slst 
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Harrison,  Rev.  J.  S.  (Metropolitan  Tabernacle  College),  Blackbttm. 

Jenkins,  Rev.  D.  R  (Salfoid),  Wrexham. 

TackweU,  Rev.  J.  H.  (Regent's  Park  College),  Cotton  End,  Beds. 

RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 

Brentford,  Rev.  A.  F.  Brown,  ApxH  Sth. 
Burwell  (Cambridgeshire),  Rev.  C.  Hewitt,  April  llth. 
Cowdenbeath  (Fife),  Rev.  Alexander  Smith,  March  letL 
Toirington,  Rev.  J.  Middleton,  March  Slst 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Davies,  Rev.  D.,  Llandudno. 
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Robinson,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 
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DEATHS. 

Blackmore,  Rev,  T.  W.,  at  Bideford,  March  fiSth,  aged  78. 
Morgan,  Rev.  T.  H.,  at  South  Hackney,  April  8th,  aged  67. 
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SCENES  FROM  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

IV. 


BISOOP  AND  BEDE. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  district  in  England  which  has  undergone  a 
greater  and  more  marvelloas  transformation  than  that  to  which 
oar  minds  are  carried  by  the  name  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 
Nowhere  can  we  find  a  more  perfect  expression  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  energy  to  which  we  owe  our  pre-eminence  among  the 
nations.  The  greatness  of  modem  England  depends  far  more  upon 
her  industry  and  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  upon  the  produce  of 
her  manufactories,  and  the  extent  of  her  merchandise,  than  upon  the 
strength  of  her  armies  and  the  pursuit  of  military  and  impericd  glory. 
And  if  we  wish  to  see  a  striking  illustration  of  our  mercantile  and 
commercial  life,  we  can  look  to  no  district  which  will  more  readily 
lend  itself  to  our  purpose  than  the  two  northern  counties  which  border 
the  Tyne. 

Between  the  Northumbria  of  Bede's  day  and  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  of  our  own,  the  contrast  is  as  complete  as  the  strongest 
imagination  can  realise.  In  his  day  the  whole  district  was  quiet  and 
retired,  thinly  populated, — ^the  very  ideal  of  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country.  The  Tyne  ran  through  miles  of  solitary  moorland ;  there 
were  here  and  there  forests  of  massive  trees,  and  the  huntsman  had 
no  cause  ta  complain  of  lack  of  sport.  In  our  day  the  loveliness  of 
the  country  has  been  destroyed.  Instead  of  a  locality  quiet  and 
retired,  we  find  a  number  of  busy,  prosperous  towns  with  innumerable 
manufactories.  In  every  direction  we  see  a  forest  of  tall  and  smoke- 
grimmed  chimneys,  throwing  out  their  volumes  of  black  cloud,  and 
hear  the  ceaseless  din  of  the  heavy  hammers.  Steam-engines  and 
vast  iron  ships  are  produced  in  rapid  succession.  The  railways 
which  cover  the  district  like  network,  and  over  whicli  vite  iron-horse 
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cames  his  precious  freight  with  such  ease,  are  in  every  way  typical 
of  the  work  in  which  the  swarthy  sons  of  toil  are  there  engaged.  Ina 
commercial  sense,  England  has  had  no  greater  benefactors  than  the 
Stephensons,  whose  engineering  triumphs  have  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  methods  of  onr  manufacture  and  in  fistcilities  for  travel  the 
magnitude  of  which  we  cannot  easily  measure.  The  coal  mines  of 
the  district  yield  an  annual  supply  of  something  like  twenty-two 
millions  of  tons,  and  the  present  make  of  iron  is,  we  believe,  about 
six  hundred  thousand  tons.  Of  the  copper  and  lead  mines,  of  the 
chemical  and  the  glass  works,  and  the  various  other  industries  of 
''  Northumbria,"  we  need  not  speak.  It  is  sufKciently  evident  from 
this  brief  reference  that  the  Venerable  Bede,  were  he  to  reappear  on 
earth,  would  be  unable  to  recognise  in  this  thriving  mercantile  diatEict 
the  dear  sequestered  spot  in  which  he  passed  his  days.  He  might  see 
in  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  where  he  served,  in  die  ruined  abb^ 
or  the  crumbling  minster,  something  to  remind  him  of  his  former 
days ;  but  how  little  that  something  is !  The  country  is  the  same,  and 
yet  not  the  sama  He  would  bO'lost  among  the  spacious  harbours,  the 
quays  and  dockyards,  which  girdle  the  coast.  The  ships,  with  their 
tail  masts  and  heavy  tonnage,  would  appear  to  him  as  monsters. 
The  noise  of  the  forges  would  have,  to  ears  such  as  his,  an  unearthly 
sound.  The  lurid  flames  of  the  furziaces  and  the  wreatiis  of  noxious 
smoke  would  hide  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  unsightly  mounds 
of  refuse  would  be  a  sad  disfigurement  of  the  scenes  he  loved  so  welL 
Bede  might,  perhaps,  join  Mr.  Buskin  in  his  fierce  diatribes  against 
unnecessary  igneous  forca  and  against  the  nation's  persiBtent  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  pencil  and  colour  have  to  represent  The  populous 
towns  which  skirt  the  Tyne  and  cover  the  surrounding  neighoourhood 
might  be  to  him  also  "  spots  of  a  dreadful  mildew  spreading  like 
patches  and  blotches  over  the  country  they  consume  ^  and  he  might, 
with  our  great  modem  teacher,  insist  that  manufiEictories  needing  the 
help  of  fire  should  be  reduced  to  their  lowest  limit,  /'so  that  nothing 
may  ever  be  made  of  iron  which  can  be  as  effectually  made  of  wood 
or  stone ;  and  nothing  moved  by  steam  that  can  be  as  effectually 
moved  by  natural  forces."  But  whether  he  deplored  the  change  or 
not,  he  would  at  once  recognise  it,  and  marvel  at  its  greatness. 

We  also  can  see  the  extent  of  the  chanee,  and  find  it  no  easy  task 
to  imagine  ourselves  amid  the  surroundings  of  Beda  He  has> 
however,  told  us  what  those  surroundings  were,  and  in  thought,  at 
least,  we  can  reproduce  them. 

A  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  necessarily  associates  with  the 
Venerable  Bede  another  name — less  widelv  known,  but  equally  worthy 
of  remembrance,  and  to  which  Bede  himself  invariably  paid  the  highest 
honour — the  name  of  Benedict  Biscop.  Biscop  was,  at  the  time  we  are 
introduced  to  him,  an  orphan  of  noble  descent,  and  was  bom  about 
629.  His  parents  had  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  King  Oswy,  who 
*^en  mled  over  Northumbria,  and  after  thdr  death  Oswy  adopted 
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Biscop^  and  endowed  him  with  laige  and  valuable  estates.  Biscop 
was  of  a  leiined  and  gentle  nature,  and  had  no  pleasure  in  the  rough 
^orts  and  the  cruel  predatory  warfare  which  fired  the  ambition  of 
we  other  nobles.  He  had  already  acquired  a  taste  for  learning. 
The  vision  of  another  kingdom  than  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  had 
dawned  on  his  mind.  He  was  intent  on  achieving  a  nigher  glory 
than  he  could  gain  by  martial  prowess  or  conquests  steeped  in  blood. 
The  Christianity  which  his  countrymen  had  accepted  in  form  laid  a 
firm  hold  upon  him,  and  turned  all  the  currents  of  his  life  into  its 
own  channels.  He  saw  that  only  as  the  people  were  Christianized 
could  they  be  raised  from  their  degradation,  and  made  united,  strong, 
and  happy.  And  to  this  task  he  ^erefore  wished  to  address  himself. 
IVhen  the  King  sought  to  engage  him  in  predatory  warfare,  and  held 
out  to  him  the  prospect  of  fame,  he  declared  that  his  soul  longed 
after  other  shouts  than  those  of  the  battle,  and  otlier  songs  than  those 
of  the  victor^s  revels ;  that  it  had  been  borne  upon  him  as  his  work  that 
he  should  train  men's  souls  to  wisdom,  rather  than  teach  them  the 
arts  of  destruction.  Oswy  was  at  first  disappointed  and  angry.  But 
after  awhile,  he  permitted  Biscop  to  pursue  his  course,  and  gave  his 
sanction  to  him  as  he  set  out  for  Home,  where  he  went,  in  company 
"mth  St  Wili&ed,  to  fit  himself  by  study  and  research  for  the  task  on 
which  his  heart  was  set.  This  was  in  the  year  654.  On  his  way 
home,  he  visited  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  in  Provence,  and  found  in 
the  80det7  of  the  learned  and  holy  men  who  then  dwelt  within  its 
walls  the  sympathy  and  help  which  he  sorely  needed.  After,  a  short 
time,  he  took  the  monastic  vows  and  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St  Benedict  Hence  the  name  by  which  he  was  henceforth  known. 
In  668  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Bome,  and  when  ho  returned  to 
England  it  was  as  companion  and  interpreter  to  Theodore,  the  newly- 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  fiiendship  with  Theodore 
secured  for  him  the  position  of  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter 
(afterwards  known  as  St  Augustine's)  at  Canterbury — ^a  position  which,. 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Hadrian — ^that 
**  fountain  of  letters  and  river  of  arts,"  under  whose  direction  the 
college  exercised  a  widespread  influence  for  good,  and  fostered,  in 
the  dergy  and  the  laity  of  England,  a  love  of  learning  such  as  their 
rude  forefatJiers  would  have  despised.  On  his  resignation  of  this 
post,  Biscop  repaired  a  third  time  to  Bome  in  order  to  obtain  books 
to  aid  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  purpose. 

In  the  year  674  he  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  in 
Northumbria.  Oswy  bttd  been  long  dead,  and  Ecgfrid  reigned  in  his 
stead  But  the  new  king  had  a  kindly  remembrance  of  him,  received 
him  with  every  expression  of  honour,  and  conferred  upon  him  a 
grant  of  seventy  hydes  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wear,  where 
he  at  once  erected  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  This  building 
forms  a  notable  chapter  in  the  history  of  English  architecture  as  well 
as  of  En^h  religion.    Biscop  went  to  Gam  for  masons  skilled  in 

16* 
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building  ''in  the  Roman  method.**  From  Gaul  also  he  pTOcmed 
glaziers  to  make  lamps,  to  fill  the  windows  of  the  chanod  and 
clerestory  with  glass,  which  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  used  in 
England.  Another  visit  to  Borne  followed.  Biscop,  as  usual, 
returned  home  laden  with  spoils.  He  brought  with  him  books,  relics, 
and  paintings.  Among  the  latter  were  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
and  of  the  twelve  apostles,  for  adorning  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the 
church ;  pictures  from  the  Gospel  history  for  adorning  the  south  wall; 
pictures  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  visions  of  St  John,  for  adorning 
the  north  wall — that  all  '^  those  who  entered  into  that  church,  thongh 
unlearned,  might  behold  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christ  and  His  saints, 
or  thereby  be  brought  to  call  to  mind  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  by  seeing  before  their  eyes  the  terror  of  the  final  judgment 
might  remember  more  seriously  and  strictly  to  examine  themselvea" 

Biscop  also  brought  with  him  John,  the  archchantor  of  St.  Peter's 
:and  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  at  Bome,  who  introduced  the  Boman  choral 
service,  and  whose  reputation  was  so  great  that  the  music  masters 
from  all  the  other  monasteries  of  the  North  came  to  hear  him,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  set  up  schools  for  teaching  music  in  other  parts 
-oi  the  kingdom. 

Ecgfrid  was  so  delighted  with  the  monastery  at  Wearmonth  that 
he  resolved  to  promote  the  foundation  of  another;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  gave  forty  more  hydes  of  land,  at  a  place  on  the  opposite 
;  side  of  the  Wear,  then  called  Girwi,  and  now  known  as  Jarrow.  llus 
^monastery  was  built  in  680  or  681,  and  was  dedicated  to  St  P&nL 
Benedict  remained  at  Wearmouth,  but  sent  seventeen  of  his  monks 
Twith  Ceolfrid  as  abbot)  to  take  up  their  abode  in  it  And  among 
the  monks  thus  despatched  was  a  lad  of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who 
was  destined  to  acquire  a  fame  greater  than  even  Biscop's. 

BeforQ  we  bid  adieu  to  Biscop  let  us  say  a  word  about  this  work 
to  which  he  devoted  his  main  strength.  Tlie  founder  of  a  monastery 
may  not  appear  to  all  our  readers  worthy  of  any  special  eulogy.  And 
if  the  monastic  institutions  had  been  in  their  origin  what  they  were 
in  the  era  before  the  Beformation,  we  should  heartily  concur  in  their 
opinion.  We  have  only  too  conclusive  evidence  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  became  abodes  of  indolence  and  luxury,  loathsome 
dens  of  vice,  and  sources  of  widespread  corruption.  But  they  were 
not  always  such.  They  were,  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  the 
only  places  in  which  men  could  find  refuge  for  themselves  fiom 
incessant  strife  and  hostility — where  they  could  pursue  the  paths  of 
learning  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The  monks  entered  upon 
their  life  in  obedience  to  a  great  and  elevated  purpose;  they 
employed  their  time  in  diligent  study,  especially  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  in  hard,  uncomplaining  labour ;  they  exemplified,  in 
the  highest  form  the  world  had  as  yet  seen,  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God,  a  spirit  of  honourable  brotherhood,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  of 
humanity.    Worship,  study,  and  manual  labour  occupied  their  tima 
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Of  Biacop  himself  we  are  told  that  he,  "  like  the  rest  of  the  brothers, 
delighted  to  exercise  himself  in  winnowing  the  corn  and  threshing 
it ;  in  giviag  milk  to  the  lambs  and  cuedves  ;  in  the  bakehouse,  in  the 
giuden,  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  other  employments  of  the 
monasteiy,  cheerful  and  obedient."  Ko  writer  has  more  mercilessly 
exposed  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  system  than  Mr.  Froude ;  and 
yet  he  bears  ungrudging  testimony  to  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  of 
which  they  were  originally  an  embodiment 

"The  heavenly  graces  had  once  descended  upon  the  monastic 
orders,  making  them  ministers  of  mercy,  patterns  of  celestial  life, 
breathing  witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  and 
sanctifying  the  heart    And  then  it  was  that  art,  and  wealth,  and 

Senius  poured  out  their  treasures  to  raise  fitting  tabernacles  for  the 
welling  of  so  divine  a  souL  Alike  in  the  village  and  the  city, 
amongst  the  unadorned  walls  and  lowly  roofs  which  closed  in  the 
humble  dwellings  of  the  laity,  the  majestic  houses  of  the  Father  of 
Mankind,  and  of  His  especial  servants,  rose  up  in  sovereign  beauty. 
And  ever  at  the  sacred  gates  sat  Mercy,  pouring  out  relief  from  a 
never-failing  store  to  the  poor  and  suffering;  ever  within  the  sacred 
aisles  the  voices  of  holy  men  were  pealing  heavenward  in  inter- 
cession for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  and  such  blessed  influences  were 
thought  to  exhale  around  these  mysterious  precincts  that  even  the 
poor  outcasts  of  society — ^the  debtor,  the  felon,  and  the  outlaw — 
gathered  round  the  walls  as  the  sick  man  sought  the  shadow  of  the 
apostles,  and  lay  there  sheltered  from  the  avenging  hand,  till  their 
sins  were  washed  off  from  their  souls.  The  abbeys  of  the  middle 
ages  floated  through  the  storms  of  war  and  conquest,  like  the  ark 
upon  the  waves  of  the  flood,  in  the  midst  of  violence  remaining 
inviolate,  through  the  awful  reverence  which  surrounded  them.  The 
abbeys,  as  Henry's  visitors  found  them,  were  as  little  like  what  they 
once  had  been  as  the  living  man  in  the  pride  of  his  growth  is  like 
the  corpse  which  the  earth  makes  haste  to  hide  for  ever." 

The  lad  of  eight  or  nine  years  to  whom  we  have  referred  was  Beda 
or  Bede.  He  was,  according  to  his  own  testimony, "  born  of  a  noble 
stock  of  the  Angles,"  but  of  the  names  of  lus  parents  we  are  ignorant 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  Monkton, 
near  Wearmouth,  and  its  date  673.  In  his  seventh  year,  his  parents 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  Benedict  Biscop,  in  the  monastery  of 
St  Peter's,  from  whence,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  shortly  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  monastery  of  St  Paul's,  at  Jarrow.  The  removal 
did  not,  however,  prove  any  disadvantage,  for  Jarrow  and  Monkwear- 
mouth  were,  as  he  himself  has  ^escribed  them,  "  one  single  monastery 
built  in  two  different  places  " — "  so  great  was  the  concord  and  unity 
between  them."  In  Jarrow  Bede  remained  to  the  end  of  lus  days. 
"  I  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  same  monastery/  he  says, ''  and  while 
attentive  to  the  rule  of  my  order  and  the  service  of  uie  church,  my 
constant  pleasure  lay  in  learning  or  teaching  or  writing."    The  words 
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sketch  for  ub,  as  Mr.  Green  remarks,  ^a  scholar's  life,  fhe  mote 
touching  in  its  simplicity  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  fiist  great  English 
scholar.  The  quiet  grandeur  of  a  Hfe  consecrated  to  knowledge,  the 
tranquil  pleasure  that  lies  in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing, 
dawned  for  Englishmen  in  the  stoiy  of  Bede." 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  John,  Bishop  of 
Hexham,  afterwards  the  renowned  St.  John  of  Beverley.  In  his 
thirtieth  year  he  took  priest's  orders,  but  never  sought  ecclesiastical 
preferment  It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  his  ordination  as 
priest  that  Sergius,  bishop  of  Home,  having  heard  of  lus  fame,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Ceolfrid,  under  whose  superintendence  at  JarrowBede 
lived,  asking  the  abbot  to  oblige  him  and  the  Western  Churches  by 
permitting  Bede  to  go  to  Rome  and  assist  him  in  the  controversies 
then  raging — a  request  which,  possibly  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Sergius  immediately  after,  was  not  complied  with.  Bede  remained  in 
his  beloved  monastery,  and  probably  never  travelled  further  fh)m  it 
than  to  York,  which  he  visited  shortly  before  his  death. 

Fierce  barbaric  strife  raged  around  him.  Sanguinary  wars  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  Ambitious  politicians  were  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting, but  Bede  never  swerved  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  learning.  He  traversed  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Tn  Latin  and  Greek  he  was  well  versed,  and  with  Hebrew  he  had  at 
least  a  slight  acquaintaince.  Of  the  books  which  Benedict  bad 
brought  from  Rome  he  must  have  made  constant  use.  ''  Little  by 
little,  the  young  scholar  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  science  of  his  time  :  he  became,  as  Burke  rightly  styled 
him,  "  the  father  of  English  learning."  He  made  frequent  quotations 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Seneca  and  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  and 
VirgiL  For  Virgil  he  had  a  special  fondness.  "  The  diversity  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  his  reading  is  remarkable  r  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  biography,  arithmetic,  chronology,  the  holy  places,  the 
Paschal  controversy,  epigrams,  hymns,  sermons,  pastoral  admonitions, 
and  the  conduct  of  penitents :  even  speculations  on  natural  science 
— on  which  he  specially  quotes  Pliny — ^furnished  work  for  his  pen, 
besides  his  great  works  on  history  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
"  On  all  these  points,"  adds  Professor  Stubbs,  from  whose  article  we 
quote,  "lus  knowledge  was  thoroughly  up  to  the  learning  of  his 
day :  his  judgment  independent,  and  his  conclusions  sound.  He 
must  have  had  good  teachers,  as  well  as  a  good  library,  and  an 
insatiable  desire  of  learning."  So  great  and  versatile  were  his 
acquisitions  that  he  must  have  been  a  walking  encyclopaedia. 
^  He  is  said  to  have  gathered  around  him  at  Jarrow  not  less  than 
six  hundred  monks,  into  whom  he  sought  to  infuse  his  own  spirit ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these  monks,  strangers  from  various  parts  came 
to  his  school  for  instruction. 

The  evUs  of  the  monastic  life  showed  themselves  even  in  Bede's 
^"v,  and  he  did  not  fidl  to  protest  courageously  against  them.    In 
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his  view,  these  insidtations  were  never  intended  to  interfere  with  the 

duties  of  domestic  and  social  life^  and  their  indefinite  multiplicatiQn 

was  a  thing  to  be  prohibited.    Thus,  in  the  year  731,  he  wrote  :-^ 

^  Peace  being  estabUshed  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  both 

the  nobility  and  the  common  people,  laying  aside  the  exercise  of 

their  arms,  betook  themselves  to  monasteries,  and  persuaded  their 

children  to  accept  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  and  retire  thither  too. 

But  whither  this  will  tend  time  must  show."    And  a  few  years  later 

— in  1735 — ^when  time  had  partly  at  least  shown  the  validity  of  his 

feais,  he  uses  language  at  which  the  ears  of  fj&stidious  Anglicans 

would  be  shocked.    "  For  thirty  years  past  our  country  hath  been 

infatuated  with  this  znad  error."     It  was  to  him  an  insuperable 

grief  that  the  charity  of  the  age  should  flow  in  this  one  direction, 

and  he  would  gladly  have  diminished  the  number  of  the  monastic 

houses,  80  as  to  have  increased  the  number  of  the  bishops   and 

secular  clergy,  that  the  entire  land  might  have  been  evangelized. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  advise  his  friend,  Ecgbert,  Bishop  of  York,  to 

seek  the  sanction  of  Ceolwulf,  King  of  Northumberland,  to  the 

creation  of  several  new  bishoprics.    He  would,  without  scruple,  have 

■appropriated  to  this  design  the  revenues  of  superfluous  monasteries — 

^'  those  houses  of  which  we  all  know  there  are  many  unworthy  the 

name  of  monasteries." 

He  employs  an  argument  which  has  a  wider  bearing  than  he  him- 
self imagined,  at  the  enforcement  of  which  advocates  of  a  State 
Church  stand  aghast,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  valid,  and  which, 
moreover,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  greatest  lawyers  and  statesmen 
of  modern  times,  as  well  as  practically  applied  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland. 

^  There  are  many  and  very  great  foundations  of  this  kind  which,  as 
is  commonly  said,  are  neither  profitable  to  Grod  nor  men ;  for  in  them 
men  are  neither  trained  to  live  regularly  as  monks  for  the  honour  of 
Ood  nor  brought  up  to  arms  to  defend  their  country.  And  to  take 
<such  places  and  convert  to  bishop's  sees  is  so  far  from  being  a  fault 
that  it  is  a  great  instance  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  for  how  can  it  be 
unjust  for  some  princes  to  employ  the  mistaken  charities  of  others  to 
better  purposes  ?  But  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  just  such  a  fault  as  it  is 
for  a  wise  judge  to  reverse  a  wrong  judgment,  or  a  good  clerk  to 
'Correct  the  errors  of  a  bad  scribe/' 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  brief  but  appreciative  reference  to  Bede,  afi&rms 
that,  *'  first  among  English  scholars,  first  among  English  theologians, 
first  among  English  historians,  it  is  in  the  monk  of  Jarrow  that 
Unglisli  literature  strikes  its  roots."  He  may,  in  fact,  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  our  national  education — ^literary,  theological, 
^and  scientific.  When  England  was  just  emerging  firom  a  state  of 
barbarism  he  lighted  in  her  midst  the  torch  of  kuowledge,  and  in- 
structed her  sons  in  all  the  branches  we  have  named.  His  great 
work  is  unquestionably  his  '^  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England^"  in 
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which  he  tells  ns  with  a  charming  simplicity  and  8traif(htibiwafdiiess 
how  our  conntiy  was  converted  to  the  fitith  of  Christ  We  afe 
indebted  to  him  for  all  that  we  realljr  know  of  the  centniy  and  a  half 
after  the  landing  of  Augustine.  Many  of  the  facts  he  nanates  aie 
Buch  as  fell  under  his  own  observation.  Other  particulare  he  gathend 
firom  his  Mends  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Native  cbonicles 
and  public  documents  were  pressed  into  ms  service ;  and  with  the 
sanction  of  Pope  Oregoty  III.  the  reconb  of  the  Roman  See  were 
examined  to  aid  him.  This  histoiy  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon 
by  King  Alfred,  and  has  appeared  in  various  editions  in  our  own  day. 

His  industry  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  left  behind  hhn 
no  less  than  forty-five  works.  Many  of  them  were  Commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  must  never  be  foigotten  that  it  was  from 
the  Scriptures  that  Bede  drew  his  inspiration.  Purvey,  the  reviser 
of  Wickliffe's  Version,  looks  back  to  him  as  a  pioneer  in  the  great 
work  of  translation,  and  says  of  him, ''  Bede  translated  the  Bible  and 
expounded  much  in  Saxon  that  was  English  or  common  language  of 
this  land  at  his  time."  There  is,  indeed,  no  apparent  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  he  translated  the  whole  Bible,  but  he  must  have 
rendered  a  considerable  portion  of  it  The  reproach  to  which  even 
the  priests  were  open  before  his  time,  of  knowing  little  more  than  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  did  in  no  small  measure  remove,  and 
had  his  spirit  been  generally  imbibed,  the  evils  which  disgraced  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages  would  never  have  existed. 

From  the  life  of  B^e,  civen  by  his  pupil  Cuthbert,  we  obtain 
many  pleasant  glimpses  of  his  character.  He  was  a  true  patriot,  a 
fervent  lover  of  his  country.  He  had  a  genuine  delight  in  old 
English  songs.  To  his  pupils  he  was  affectionate  and  helpful  He 
liv^  among  them  as  a  father  among  his  children,  loving  them, 
rebuking  them  when  necessary,  but  seeking  only  their  good.  His 
love  was  richly  repaid.  They  were  all  proud  to  think  of  him  as 
their  "  dear  father,"  "  their  most  beloved  master."  Cuthbert  a£Bnns 
that  he  never  "  saw  anyone  who  was  so  diligent  in  rendering  thanks 
to  the  living  Gk)d."  Like  Milton,  he  lived  ever  as  in  his  great  Task- 
master's eye.  All  his  joys  came  to  him  from  the  unmerited  love  of  a 
heavenly  Father ;  and  his  afflictions,  were  they  not ''  grace-tokens " 
from  the  same  source  ? 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  735,  he  visited  his  friend  Ec^bert, 
bishop  of  York,  and  hoped  to  repeat  the  visit  the  follovring  year. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  About  Easter  of  this  year  it  was  evident  to 
himself  and  his  friends  that  the  end  was  approaohing.  He  suffered 
from  physical  prostration  and  languor,  and  could  no  longer  command 
his  old  energy.  But  he  still  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  progress  of 
his  pupils,  and  superintended  their  studies.  He  never  became  dis- 
contented or  querulous.  His  genial,  loving  spirit  remained  with  bim 
to  the  last  He  frequently  repeated  old  English  songs,  and  espedaUy 
ne  which  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  *'the  jouxney 
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that  all  needs  must  go."  He  often  quoted  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
*'  He .  sconrgetb  eveiy  son  whom  He  receivetb/'  and  recalled  the 
saying  of  Ambrose,  *"  I  have  not  lived  so  as  to  be  ashamed  to  live 
among  yon ;  but  I  do  not  fear  to  die,  for  we  have  a  gracious  God." 
In  chanting  the  antiphon  for  Ascension  Day, "  O  King  of  Glory,  Lord 
of  Hosts,  who  as  on  this  day  didst  ascend  far  above  aU  heavens,  leave 
US  not  orphans,"  he  burst  into  tears  as  the  last  words  fell  from  his 
lipe,  remained  for  a  time  in  silent  meditation,  and,  in  the  space  of  an 
boor,  repeated  the  antiphon.   . 

Thus  the  days  rolled  on  to  Ascension-tide,  and  still  the  venerable 
and  saintly  scholar  continued  his  work,  dictating  extracts  from  Bidiop 
Isidore^  and  bringing  to  a  completion  his  transition  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Some  of  his  pupils  were  anxious  that  he  should  rest,  but  he 
replied,  "  I  don't  want  my  boys  to  read  a  lie  or  to  work  to  no  pur- 
pose." On  the  Tuesday  before  Ascension  Dav  his  sickness  increased ; 
ne  had  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  but  still  laboured  at  his  teaching, 
saying  to  his  pupils,  **  Learn  with  what  speed  you  may ;  I  know  not 
how  long  I  may  last"  Another  sleepless  night  followed ;  but  again 
the  old  man  called  his  scholars  to  his  sida  When,  during  an  exercise 
of  worship,  he  was  left  alone  with  one  who  continued  writing,  "  Iliere 
ia  atill  a  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  scribe, ''  and  it  is  hard  for  thee  to 
question  thyself  any  longer."  "  It  is  easily  done,"  said  Bede ;  ''  take 
my  pen,  and  writ^  quickly."  Diligentlv  did  the  scribe  employ  the 
moments  that  remained,  his  toil  being  broken  only  by  commissions 
which  Bede  chaiged  him  to  fulfil.  He  bethought  him  of  some  valu- 
ables he  had  in  ms  little  chest,  and  wished  to  give  them  to  the  priests 
of  the  monastery.  The  priests  were  accordingly  summoned  to  his  side, 
and  he  spake  tenderly  and  affectionately  to  each,  urged  them  to  pray 
for  him,  and  told  them  how  he  longed  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Ckrist. 
Amid  tears  and  farewells  the  day  wore  on  to  eventide.  "  There  is 
yet  one  sentence  not  written,  dear  master,"  said  the  boy.  ''  Write  it 
quickly,"  replied  the  dying  man.  *^  It  is  finished  now,"  said  the 
little  scribe.  ^  Yes ;  thou  hast  spoken  truly ;  all  is  finished  now." 
Then  the  boy  took  his  dear  master's  head  between  his  hands,  and 
supported  him  as  he  sat  opposite  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  pray.  There  he  chanted  the  solemn  doxology,  "  Gloiy  be  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  as  he  reached  the  close  of 
the  song,  his  spirit  passed  peacefully  away.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to 
a  calm,  beautiful,  and  noble  life ;  a  life  in  which  had  been  manifested 
the  presence  and  the  power  of  Christ,  and  on  which  all  generations 
wiU  look  with  reverence,  gratitude,  and  delight 

The  church  in  which  be  ministered  at  Jarrow  still  in  part  remains. 
On  the  east  window  is  a  representation  of  his  death  in  the  arms  of 
hia  disciples,  the  youthful  scribe  sitting  at  his  feet  Beneath  it  are 
his  own  words : — 

**  Write  quickly.    All  is  at  an  end.    It  is  finished." 
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THE  SELF-WITNESSING  PRESENCE  OF  CHRIST. 


IT  is  a  remark  of  Olshansen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels, 
that, ''  It  is  charactexistic  of  the  mind  that  its  more  Divine 
facnlties  often  prevail  over  imbeliet"  Many  have  probably 
verified  the  certainty  of  this.  A  Christian's  ability  to  apprehend, 
spiritually,  the  truth ;  his  sense  of  its  value,  and  strength  of  soul  to 
rest  on  its  assurances,  have  delivered  and  upheld  him  in  experiences 
of  darkness.  More,  however,  is  frequently  to  be  recognised  than  mere 
mental  agency  in  such  a  matter.  A  higher,  though  an  invisible, 
power  requires  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
result.  When  Mary  Magdalene,  at  the  Sepulchre,  before  she  had  faUy 
turned  herself,  responded  to  the  voice  that  spoke,  the  spiritual  di»- 
cemment  of  her  nature  triumphed  over  her  unbelief;  but  this  was  so 
because  Christ  Himself  had  spoken  in  the  tone  she  recognised  and 
in  the  accent  which  flashed  conviction  to  her  heart  The  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus  fotmd  their  imderstandings  enlightened  and  the 
truth  opened  more  fuUy  to  their  spiritual  intelligence,  but  the  glow 
of  their  spirits  within  them,  as  they  knew  afterwards,  was  because 
Christ  was  near. 

There  are  self- witnessing  manifestations  of  Christ  to  the  devout 
heart  that  are  very  real  and  very  precious.  We  do  well  when  we  own 
them.  It  is  a  comfort  when  our  natures  respond  to  them.  They  are 
experienced  in  connection  with  the  working  of  our  higher  facidties. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  operation  of  those  faculties 
alone.  They  are  Divine  in  their  source  and  in  fulfilment  of 
assurances  that  are  among  the  '' exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises." 

The  times  when  such  self-witnessing  is  enjoyed  are  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  vicissitudes  through  which  Christians  are  called  to  pass. 
Some,  however,  may  be  readily  specified. 

When  troubled  and  unsettled  in  mind  from  external  causes  of 
spiritual  disquiet,  an  invisible  but  not  unfelt  succour  has  come  to  the 
believer's  aid  The  modem  spirit  of  scepticism  seems  to  infect  almost 
everything.  It  comes  into  our  periodictds  and  reviews.  It  lurks  in 
the  newspapers  and  taints  the  novel.  It  betrays  itself  in  conversation, 
and  even  shows  itself  at  times  in  Parliamentary  debates.  Old  beliefs 
have  covert  iniiendoes  directed  at  them.  Improbabilities  are  secredy 
Bought  to  be  instilled.  The  positivism  of  philosophy,  the  favourite 
"  fetish  "  of  the  present  day,  looms  large  and  misty  on  every  side«  Is 
it  a  wonder  if  even  Christian  hearts  sometimes  feel  the  chill  of  the 
shadow,  and  need  the  renewal  of  their  trustl  But  like  the  r^al 
' "  -nces  of  the  sun  felt  through  the  mists,  though  perchance  uie 
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brigbt  otb  itself  is  as  yet  indistinct,  the  self-witnessing  presence  of 
Ghnst  is  often  then  proved  by  the  heart  We  hardly  know,  or  perhaps 
^ve  onrselves  at  the  time  to  trace  how  they  come.  But  there  do 
come  to  US  remembrances  laden  witJi  fragrant  memories,  convictions 
full  of  peabefol  persnasions,  experiences  warm  with  a  conscious  friend- 
ship. It  seems  asked — ^Is  there  not  a  felt  suitability  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  soul,  relieving  it  of  its  burden  and  meeting  its 
peiplezities  and  needs  ?  Have  we  not  ^'  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord 
is  good"*?  As  we  hold  the  truth  up  to  the  light,  are  there  not 
''  watermarks  "  of  evidence,  as  Dr.  BushneU  suggests,  that  only  then 
become  visible  ?  Does  not  man's  pride  ever  wrestle  against  Christ's 
supremacy  ?  Is  not  our  nature  too  much  inclined  to  be  "  of  the  sect 
of  the  Sadducees"?  Could  faith  be  called  upon  to  assort  itself  if 
absolute  demonstration  were  accessible  ?  Such  musings  coming  with 
assniing  force  help  and  stay  the  unsettled  spirit.  Can  we  question 
from  whom  they  come  ?    Have  we  not  reason  to  say, 

«  Methinkfl  I  know  Ihee,  Thou  beloved  one  ? '' 

We  remember  an  aged  Christian  minister  relating  an  experience  of 
the  Mnd.  After  years  of  most  confident  trust  in  revealed  truth,  the 
foundations  seemed  shaken.  To  use  his  own  expression, ''  a  honor  of 
great  darkness  "  fell  upon  him.  But  while,  agitated  and  g^eved,  he 
wrestled  with  his  doubts  and  prayed,  renewed  assurance  visited  and 
calmed  his  spirit  Gently,  peacefully,  but  yet  prevailingly,  there 
came  the  re-ascendance  of  old  beliefs  and  the  re-confirmation  of 
former  convictions.  The  dark  thoughts  that  troubled  him  were  put 
to  the  rout ;  nor  could  he  have  been  more  sure  of  the  source  of  his 
help,  if  an  audible  voice  from  the  great  Teacher  Himself  had  said, 
*'  I  am  the  Truth ; "  leading  to  the  response, ''  To  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  Eternal  life." 

In  the  midst  of  a  man's  life-work,  when  he  is  sad  and  weaiy,  the 
witnessing  of  Christ  is  very  precious.  Not  a  few  are  sometimes 
castdown  because  of  the  lot  in  which  they  are  placed.  Their 
work  appears  inferior  to  their  capacities.  It  is  opposed  to  their 
tastes.  They  wonder  they  ever  undertook  it.  If  they  could  free 
themselves,  they  would.  The  pursuits  of  others  seem  more  attrac- 
tive. Very  welcome  to  such  are  kindly  assurances  that  steal  in. 
They  feel  bidden,  yet  they  hardly  know  whence,  to  remember  the  or- 
dinations of  Providence — *^  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps."  We  do  not  go  forth  unbidden  into  the 
world.  Chance  is  not  our  leader.  Life's  pilgrims  are  directed  into 
dififerent  paths  by  an  unseen  yet  mighty  guidance.  We  are  not  to 
look  upon  any  lawful  employ  as  unworthy  or  mean.  We  can 
ennoble  everything  by  cherishing  a  lofty  motive.  A  larger  view  of 
life  in  its  necessary  variety  and  entirety  should  be  taken,  and  the 
virliole  regarded  as  under  the  appointment  of  the  Divine  hand. 
jPerhaps  it  is  the  bestof  all  work  in  which  a  man  is  engaged*    But  he 
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is  only  partially  auccessfol,  and  has  mudi  to  depress.  Disappoint- 
inent  and  anxiety  seem  to  settle  down  upon  him.  Like  Elijah,  be  is 
i*eady  to  munnur.  Baal's  worshippers  are  so  many,  Jehovwssofew. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  nseM  and  popular  ministers  of  our 
denomination,who  has  passed  from  ns  within  recent  years,  was  known 
to  look  back  upon  his  bfe  with  painful  reminiscences.  His  influence, 
after  all,  seemed  so  limited.  So  much  had  there  been  to  be  done,and 
yet  so  little  had  he  accomplished.  But  as  the  ''still  small  voice" 
accosted  ISijah,  and  reasoned  with  and  reassured  him,  so  despondency 
in  the  Master's  yineyard  is  often  mercifully  dispelled*  One  seems  to 
ask — ^Do  you  think  you  know  all  the  hidden  ones  whose  secret  heaits 
have  been  moved  ?  Behind  your  doubts,  as  behind  the  clouds  of 
night,  may  there  not  be  a  scene  of  multitudinous  splendour  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  it  is  God's  work,  and  that  He  asks  but  faithfulness 
and  zeal  ?  A  beautiful  legend  concerning  St.  Patrick  relates  how  he 
besought  God  to  show  him  the  effects  of  his  life-long  labours,  and  how 
there  appeared  to  him  a  countless  flock  of  many-coloured  Imdfl  in 
whom,  emblematically,  he  was  given  to  see  the  saints  that  weie  to 
rise  with  him  as  their  apostle  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  To  manj, 
probably,  who  are  read^  to  lament  their  non-success,  as  they  think, 
some  such  cheering  intmmtion  mighty  if  the  truth  were  known,  even 
now  be  appropriate. 

There  aie,  besides,  other  seasons  of  solicitude.  "  What  shall  I  do " 
the  Christian  is  sometimes  disposed  to  say,  "  amid  these  difficulties 
that  beset  me  ?  Losses  and  disappointments  perpetually  cross  my 
path ;  one  hope  after  another  seems  to  fede ;  one  prop  after  another 
IS  smitten  down.  The  lights  go  out,  and  I  hardly  feel  equal  to  the 
oppressive  realities  of  life.**  When  Hagar  was  sent  forth  from  the 
House  of  Abraham,  and  her  little  store  was  exhausted,  she  must  have 
felt  thua  When  commercial  depression  comes  and  weighs  hard  on  a 
man's  business,  or  when  bereavement  takes  away  the  strong  and 
helpful,  we  feel  thus.  But  Christ  does  not  withhold  Himsdf.  Often 
His  felt  presence  thriUs  the  heart  In  some  calm  hour  of  leflection 
a  soothing  spell  has  come  over  the  spirit.  We  think :  Has  it  not 
been  promised  that  God's  care  shall  never  be  wanting  towards  His 
people  ?  Have  not  the  iUustmtions  divinely  used .  proved  and 
impressed  this  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  misunderstood?  The  lilies 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air  still  teach  the  lesson  once  drawn 
from  them.  Does  not  Christ  call  us  "friends,"  and  is  there  not  still 
force  in  His  assurances  about  earthly  riches  and  heavenly  treasures  ? 
Such  life  is  given  to  these  old,  yet  ever  new,  truths  that  it  is  as  if 
an  unseen  presence  quickened  us  to  recollection  and  renewed  to  us 
the  strongest  convictions  we  ever  felt.  There  are  moments  also 
when  temptetion  has  been  strong,  but  the  Christian  has  felt  asUiough 
Christ's  eye  has  fallen  upon  him  and  he  has  been  stayed.  There  are 
•emergencies  when  duty  has  been  pressing,  but  an  inspiriting  sense  of 
Divine  support  has  animated  and  sustained.    Christ  is  still  near  us 
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in  life,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  and  fuller  apprahension  of  the  words 
than  Jacob  had,  we  may  say,  '^  Sorely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ;  and 
I  knew  it  not"  ' 

This  self-witnessing  of  Christ  meets  with  acknowledgment  and 
grateM  response  from  the  sonl.  The  viewless  wind,  breathing  throngh 
the  iEoIian  harp,  makes  it  yield  sweet  music  under  its  unseen  touches ; 
so  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  Ohiist  becomes  conscious  to  our  souls 
that  bear  witness  to  his  invisible  nearness  and  unchanging  truth. 

After  Bichard  the  First  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  he  was 
taken  captive  and  immured  in  a  castle  on  the  continent  None  of 
his  friends  knew  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  The  French 
tradition  will  be  remembered  that  professes  to  relate  how  be  was 
discovered.  One,  Blondel,  a  favourite  minstrel,  determined  to  find 
the  spot  He  took  his  harp,  and  visiting  the  stately  old  structures 
of  feudalism,  play ed  familiar  strains  about  the  grated  windows  and 
massive  walls.  It  was  when  he  was  thus  engaged  before  a 
castle  in  the  Tyrol  that,  striking  from  his  instrument  an  air  composed 
by  Bichard  himself,  answering  strains  from  within  took  up  and 
completed  the  tune.  They  were  the  grateful  response  of  the  im* 
prisoned  captiva  Is  it  not  somewhat  thus  that  our  souls  yield 
their  conscious  testimony  to  the  seeking  and  delivering  presence  of 
Christ?  Captive,  bound,  darkened,  and  perplexed,  we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Heavenly  Friend,  and  respond  to  His  kindly  interest  and 
gracious  intent  Our  hearts  rejoice  in  His  sympathy,  and  inwardly  feel 
the  tokens  of  His  lova  So  it  was  with  the  Apostle  PauL  He  felt 
the  stay  and  comfort  of  divine  power  when  he  stood  before  Nero.  All 
others  had  forsaken  him,  but  an  invisible  one  was  near.  An  inspira* 
tion  of  courage  and  skill  equal  to  his  ''  day  "  was  given,  and  after- 
wards, in  recalling  the  event,  he  could  thus  interpret  it,  "  The  Lord 
stood  with  me  and  stren^ened  ma" 

The  Christian  can  venfy  the  truth  that  it  is  Christ,  because  he  can 
say  to  himself,— ^I  have  known  this  befora  Not"now  for  the  first  time 
do  these  supports  and  comforts  coma  Past  experiences  hold  their 
likenesses  before  him,  and  he  can  trace,  their  origin  and  own  their 
character.  Wherefore  did  he  doubt  ?  Does  not  Christ  live  ?  Is  He 
not  ever  the  same  ?  From  Him  can  anything  be  hidden  ?  Can  He 
forget? 

It  is  just  like  Christ  to  be&iend  and  encourage.  Did  He  not  thus 
act  towards  His  disciples  in  His  earthly  ministry.  He  recovered 
them  from  uncertainties,  resolved  their  doubts,  enlightened  and  con- 
firmed them  in  His  trutii.  Sometimes  dniwing^them  aside  to  ''  rest 
awhile,"  He  refreshed  them  after  t^eir  wor£  M  other  times,  quitting 
the  multitudes.  He  expounded  to  them  His  truth  alone.  He  sought 
to  renew  the  apprehension  of  great  principles  in  their  hearts,  open 
their  understandings  to  wider  views,  and  bind  them  in  a  closer 
fellowship  to  Himself.  Let  the  kingdom  of  God  be  pre-eminently 
sought,  and  the  Father,  whose  infinite  heart  has  love  exhaustless 
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for  the  entire  Church,  would  guard  their  interests  and  secoie  their 
welfieou 

The  great  promise,  moreoYer,  still  remains.  ^  Lo  I  I  am  with  yoa 
alway."  The  life  of  that  can  never  be  deadened  by  the  idea  of 
limiting  it  to  the  disciples.  The  assnrance,  ^  I  will  not  lea?e  ytm 
comforUess/*  belongs  to  all  believers  and  all  time&  In  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  Chnst's  own  presence  is  to  be  discerned,  in  all  the 
dispositions  of  love,  tenderness,  and  faithfulness,  by  which  He  was 
distinguished  when  on  earth.  So  He  would  have  His  discMes  believe 
when  He ''  breathed  on  them,"  and  said, ''  Beoeive  ye  the  Udy  Ghost" 
So  the  Apostle  Paul  taught  when  he  wrote, ''  The  Lord  is  that  Spirit'* 
As  the  dove  knows  the  note  of  its  mate,  so  the  Christian  soul  knows 
and  rejoices  in  the  voice  of  Christ.  Mr.  Suskin  has  said, ''  We  are 
only  human  as  we  are  sensitive."  We  think  it  may  be  said,  jn 
proportion  to  the  depth,  keenness  and  vitality  of  our  Christian  life 
we  shall  be  able  to  recognise  the  presence  of  the  Divine.  Calm, 
confidence  and  hope,  succeed  to  agitation  and  alarm,  and  we  can  saj, 
and  include  how  much  in  it,  "  My  Beloved  is  miue,  and  I  am  His." 

Let  us  grip  the  truth.  Though  we  often  fail  to  realiae  %  Chiist 
is  hear  to  us,  feels  for  us,  helps  us.  How  a  mother  watches  her 
child  though  the  little  one  is  all  unconscious  !  The  gentle  guaidiao 
of  its  interests  is  at  hand,  aware  of  its  wants,  ready  to  secure,  prompt 
to  comfort.  He  who  has  made  that  mother's  heart  is  more  tender 
still  Not  a  thought,  not  a  sorrow  but  Christ  knows,  and  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  much  solace  so  far  as  we  fail  to  own  and  appropriate 
His  sympathy.  But  let  us  remember,  the  self-witnessing  of  Christ  can 
only  be  expected  as  the  privilege  of  the  loving  heart.  When  in  the 
mist  of  early  morning  Christ  stood,  after  his  resurrection,  on  die  shore 
of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  his  form  and  aspect  were  undiscemible,  it 
was  to  the  disciple  who  so  loved  Jesus,  as  Christ  loved  hun,  that  the 
truth  first  came,  and  who  then  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  the  Lord."  Love  is 
the  key  to  this  mystery  as  to  all  the  truth  of  Gkd ;  and  with  this 
inspirea  we  shall  prove  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  word, ''  K  a  man  love 
Me  he  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father^  and  I  will  love  him  and  will 
manifest  Myself  to  him." 

G.  McMiCHASi^  BA. 
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ON  BURDENING  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


By   thb  Author   of  "A  Savioue  fob   Childbin/* 


**  And  the  ohilclreB  fdl  under  the  wood.*'— -Laxemtatkwb  ▼•  13. 


AUTTLE  while  ago  I  talked  to  you  about  childien  whose  parents 
had  plenty,  and  who  could,  therefore,  supply  them  with  what- 
ever they  needed.  They  are  so  pictured  in  the  Bible  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  healmy  and  strong ;  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  innocent  ^ee  in  thei^  homes ;  and,  while  dancing  to  the 
timbrel  and  harp,  they  appear  to  have  been  as  happy  as  they 
oould  be. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  joydusness  of  children.  A  distinguished 
writer,  who  loved  them  very  much,  asks — **  Should  they  have  any- 
thing else  ?  I  can  endure,"  he  says,  **  a  melancholy  man,  but  not  a 
melancholy  child." 

Well,  boys  and  girls  should  be  cheerful ;  and  especially  when  there 
is  eveiything  to  make  them  so.  We  must  not,  however,  foiget  such 
as  are  sorrowful.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  chilchren  have  no 
ttoublea  Some  of  them  have  a  great  many.  Although  young,  they 
have  to  work,  and  to  sufiPer  much.  Sometimes  parents  are  cruel ;  or 
they  are  v^  poor ;  or  they  are  sick ;  or  they  are  dead.  And  their 
sons  and  daughters,  having  great  misfortunes  to  bear,  fednt  and  fall 
under  them.  Is  not  that  very  sad  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  anybody 
weep.  So  the  prophet  Jeremiah  felt ;  and,  in  this  verse  which  you 
have  just  read,  he  is  lamenting  the  hard  lot  of  some  poor  people's 
children* 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  poverty 
at  this  time  in  Vote  land  of  Judaea.  Indeed,  all  the  rich  people  had 
been  forced  from  their  homes ;  their  enemies  had  carried  them  off  to 
a  distant  country,  where  they  had  to  live  in  captivity.  "None 
remained,"  as  the  Bible  says,  '^  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  pf 
the  land  "  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14).  The  children  of  these  poor  folk  would 
have  to  work  hara  for  a  living.  Some  of  them  were  sent  by  their 
parents,  or  by  Asff^rian  masters,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  obey,  to 
gather  wood.  When  returning  from  tixe  forests,  heavily  laden,  it 
was,  as  you  may  suppose,  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weary  child  to 
&11  under  his  load.  Hence  we  read  here :  "  And  the  chUdren  fell 
under  the  wood." 

Did  anybody  see  them  fall,  or  hear  them  cry?  God  did.  He 
knows,  too,  now  what  children  suffer.  He  does  not  forget  them. 
He  speaks  of  them  in  His  Word;  and,  in  His  love.  He  does  all  He 
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can  to  comfort  them.  When  poor  and  oppressed,  they  ^^nld  be 
broken-hearted  but  for  Him,  who  is  ''a  vexy  present  help"  to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  old. 

''  niere,  now !  you  would  have  gone  down  again  if  I  hadn't  had 
hold  of  your  hand/'  said  a  father  to  his  little  girl,  the  other  day,  as 
tiiey  went  along  the  street  What  a  good  thing  that  he  had  hold  of 
her  hand  !  He  saved  her  from  a  fall  And,  let  me  say  that  ''your 
Heavenly  Father"  is  still  better  ''able  to  keep  you  firomiaUing.'' 
This  is  His  word  to  all  the  children,  but  especially  to  those  of  them 
who  are  in  trouble,  or  who  are  afraid  of  misfortune:  "I  the  Lord 
thy  Gfod  will  hold  tiiy  right  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  Fear  not ;  I  ^ 
help  thee  "  (Isaiah  sdL  13). 

I  wonder  whether  the  boys  and  girls  whose  sufferings  Jersmiali 
lamented  ever  prayed  to  God.  Perhaps  not.  Many  of  the  grown-tip 
people  had  turned  to  the  worship  of  idcds.  The  Almighty  saw,  too, 
what  part  the  children  took  in  it  ^  Seest  thou  not,"  He  said,  "  what 
they  ao  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem?  The 
childr^i  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women 
knead  dough,  to  make  6akes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  poor 
out  drink  offerings  unto  other  gods,  that  they  may  provoke  me  to 
anger"  (Jeremiah  viL  17,  18).  Was  not  that  vei^  wicked?  For 
such  conduct  ''  the  king  "  of  Judah,  ^  and  all  the  princes,  and  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives,"  were  carried  to 
Babylon.  The  people,  too,  who  were  left  behind  suffered  much; 
and,  as  tiie  Bible  tells  us,  their  children  had  to  toil  in  carrying  wood. 
Who  would  not  have  pitied  them,  as  one,  and  another,  and  another, 
fainted  under  his  burden  ?    I  can  almost  hear  you  asking : 

••  Why  did  they  fall  down  t " 

First  of  all,  perhaps  it  was  Beca%9t  iJuy  had  had  too  UUle  to  taL 
We  read  in  thus  book  of  Lamentations :  "  The  young  childr^  ask 
br^d,  and  no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them."  Some  asked  tbdi 
mothers  for  food  when  they  had  none  to  give  them ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  fainted  in  the  streets.  And  *' their  soul  was  poured  out 
into  their  mother's  bosom."  When  teaching  the  peqple  to  pray  to 
God  for  their  little  ones,  the  prophet  said,  ^  Anse,  ciy  out  ...  lift 
up  thy  hands  toward  Him  for  the  Ufe  of  ^j  young  childrcoi  that  faint 
for  hunger."  Thus  it  may  have  been  with  some  who  **  Ml  under  the 
wood."    "  Hungiy  and  thirsty,  their  soul  fiunted  in  them." 

And  there  are  young  people  now  whose  fare  is  but  scanty,  and  yet 
they  have  to  work.  Isitnothard?  Do  you  not  feel  sorry  for  them ! 
I  am  sure  you  do.  Well,  ask  God  to  bless  them.  If  you  have 
plenty.  He  expects  you  to  be  willing  to  give  some  of  it  to  tbaee  who 
have  not  enough.  None  are  more  deserving  of  help  than  diildren 
who,  thou^  they  work,  have  but  little  to  eat 

I  have  sometimes  noticed  that  little  ones  ask  the  same  question 
two  or  three  times  over,  as  though  it  had  not  been  answered.  It  is 
""He  sqring,  *  We  want  to  hear  more  of  it ;"  and,  wishkig  me  to  teU 
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them  something  else  about  these  children  who  "  fell  under  the  wood/* 
they  are  asking  again : 

"  Why  did  they  fall  down  ?" 

Perhaps  it  was  Because  they  had  too  far  to  go.  Some  of  you  soon 
get  tired  One  day  I  beard  a  little  girl,  who  was  walking  through 
Uie  fields,  gathering  flowers,  say,  "  Ob,  it  is  so  far,  and  I  am  so  tired  ; 
I  shall  fall  down  if  you  don't  carry  me."  Now,  the  children  of  whom 
we  read  here  were  from  home,  perhaps  far  away,  gathering  wood ; 
and  they  became  weary ;  and  they  could  not  ask  to  be  carried.  No  ; 
they  had  to  walk  on  and  on ;  and  at  length  "  they  fell  down,  and 
there  was  none  to  help." 

Sometimes  people  talk  as  though  boys  and  girls  should  never  be 
tired.  They  send  them  up  and  down,  without  considering  whether 
the  errands  are  too  many  or  too  far.  **  A  small  boy  "  has  been  faint 
and  foot-sore,  day  after  day,  and  nobody  thought  of  it,  till  it  was  too 
late.  He  had  but  little  rest  until  God  gave  it  him.  If  we  remember 
that  Jeremiah  mourned  over  the  condition  of  such  weary  ones,  we 
shall  begin  to  understand  this  lamentation  of  his :  "  And  the  children 
fell  under  the  wood."    But  you  are  still  asking : 

*•  Why  did  they  fall  down  ? " 

Now  what  answer  can  I  give  ?  I  must  not  say  the  same  thing  over 
again,  must  I  ?  Let  me  see.  I  know.  It  was  Becatbse  they  had  too 
much  to  carry.  They  fell  "under  the  wood."  While  hungry  and 
weary,  they  were  "heavily  laden."  Oh,  that  people  would  have 
mercy  upon  the  children!  What  burdens  some  of  them  have  to 
cany !  How  hard  they  have  to  work  !  I  know  a  girl  who  has  to  be 
"cook,"  and  "nurse,"  and  "washerwoman,"  and  "housemaid,"  and 
eveiyddng  else.  She  has  so  much  to  do  that  it  makes  her  look  like 
''  a  little  old  woman."  Then,  her  brother,  young  as  he  is,  has  to  work 
for  a  master,  who  never  asks  whether  John  is  tired.  He  is  expected 
to  bear  a  great  deal  Too  much  is  laid  upon  him.  He  is  ready  to 
sink  under  it  Such  young  people  might  cry  out,  as  some  did  in  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  say :  "  We  labour,  and  have  no  rest." 

Besides,  the  cares  of  the  poor  often  do  more  to  break  down  the- 
hearts  of  their  children  than  the  weightiest  load  that  was  ever  laid 
upon  their  shoulders.  Sensitive  ones  are  sometimes  burdened  by^ 
their  own  parents  with  anxieties  which  they  are  unable  to  endure. 
Is  it  any  wonder  if  they  pine  away  and  die  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  the  strongest  child  cannot  carry. 
Bo  you,  boys  and  girls,  know  what  it  is  ?  The  heaviest  bundle  of 
wood  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  "  Is  it  iron  ? "  No.  "  Is  it 
lead  ?  *'  No.  Those  things  will  bruise  the  body  of  one  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  them :  but  this  will  injure  the  soul. 
Some  of  you  know  what  I  mean.    It  is  sifk 

Suppose  we  listen  to  what  is  said  by  the  children  whose  miserable 
state  Jeremiah  lamented :  "  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,, 
and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities."    This  was,  to  them,  worse  than 
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OF  Bedford  :  as  Writtek  bt  Herself.** 

(Concluded  fivm  page  t28.) 


THE  greatest  part  of  the  next  day,  being  Taesdaji  I  spent  in  prayer 
and  weepings  with  bitter  lamentations,  humbling  myself  befbre  the 
Lord  for  what  I  had  donOi  and  begging  I  might  be  kept  by  His  grace  snd 
Spirit  from  denying  Him  and  His  ways  for  the  ftitore.  Before  night  He 
brought  me  out  of  this  horrible  pit,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  enabling 
me  to  believe  the  forgiveness  of  all  my  sins  by  sealing  many  precious 
promisee  home  on  my  souL  I  could  now  look  back  with  comfort  on  the 
night  I  spent  in  the  bam;  the  sweet  relish  of  that  blessed  word 
"Beloved"  returned,  and  I  believed  that  Jesus  CSirist  was  the  seme 
yesterdayi  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  and  that  Scripture  was  much  in  my  mind, 
''  He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles,  yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil 
touch  thee  " ;  also, ''  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refiige^  and  underneath  sre 
the  everlastmg  arms.'' 

My  &ther  was  as  well  as  usual  this  day,  and  ate  his  dinner  as  heartily 
as  ever  I  knew  him.  He  would  sometimes  sit  up  by  candle-light  while  I 
was  spinning,  but  he  now  observed  it  was  a  very  cold  night,  and  he  would 
go  to  bed  early.  After  supper  he  smoked  a  pipe,  and  went  to  bed 
seemingly  in  perfect  health.  But,  while  I  was  by  his  iied-aide  laying  his 
clothes  on  him,  those  words  ran  through  my  mind — ''The  end  is  come, 
the  end  is  come ;  the  time  draweth  near."  But  I  could  not  teU  what  to 
make  of  them.  As  soon  therefore  as  I  quitted  the  room,  I  went  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  where  my  heart  was  wonderfully  drawn  f(Mrth,  espedally 
that  the  Lord  would  show  merqy  to  myfkther  and  save  his  soul — for 
which  I  was  so  importunate  that  I  could  not  leave  pleading  j  and  still  that 
word  continued  on  my  mind,  ''The  end  is  come."  Another  thing  I  entreated 
of  the  Lord  was  that  He  would  stand  by  me  and  be  with  me  in  whatever 
trouble  I  had  to  xxMt  with,  little  thinking  what  was  coming  upon  me  that 
night  and  the  week  following.  After  this  I  went  to  bed,  thinking  on 
the  freedom  which  God  had  given  me  in  prayer,  but  had  not  slept  long 
before  I  heard  a  doleful  noise,  which  at  first  I  apprehended  had  been  in 
the  yard,  but  soon  perceived  it  to  be  my  fitther.  Being  within  hearing  I 
called  to  him,  saying,  "Father,  are  you  not  wellt"    Hesaid,"No;  I  was 

-mck  with  a  pain  in  my  heart  in  my  sleep,  and  I  shall  die  presently.'' 
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I  immediately  arose,  put  on  a  few  dothes,  ran  and  lighted  a  candle,  and, 

eoming  to  liim,  found  him  sitting  npright  in  his  bed  crying  to  the  Lord 

for  mercy,  saying,  ^  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  a  poor,  miserable 

sinner !    Lord  Jesus,  wash  me  in  Thy  precious  blood."    I  stood  trembling 

to  hear  him  in  such  distress,  and  to  see  him  look  so  pale.    I  then  kneeled 

down  by  the  bed-side  and — which  I  had  never  done  before — ^prayed  with 

him,  in  which  he  seemed  to  join  very  earnestly.    This  done,    I  said 

''  Father,  I  will  go  and  call  somebody,  for  I  dare  not  stay  with  you  alone." 

He  replied,   "  You  shall  not  go  out  at  this  time  of  night ;  do  not  be 

afraid,"  still  crying  loud  for  mercy.    Soon  after  he  said  he  would  rise  and 

put  on  his  clothes  himself.     I  ran  and  made  a  good  fire,  and  got  him 

aomething  hot,  hoping  that  it  might  reUeve  him.    ''  Oh ! "  said  he, ''  I 

want  mercy  for  my  soul !    Lord,  show  mercy  to  me,  for  I  am  a  great 

aixmer!    If  Thou  dost  not  show  me  mercy,   I  am  undone  for  ever." 

**  Father,"  said  I, ''  there  is  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  sinners ;  the  Lord 

help  you  to  lay  hold  on  it ! "    *^  Oh  ! "  replied  he,  '^  I  have  been  against  you 

lor  seeking  after  Jesus  Christ ;  Lord,  forgive  me,  and  lay  not  this  sin  to  my 

charge  ! "    I  desired  him  to  drink  something  warm  which  I  had  for  him ; 

but  his  trying  to  drink  brought  on  a  violent  retching,  and  he  changed 

black  in  the  &ce.    I  stood  by  holding  his  head,  and  he  leaned  upon  me 

with  all  his  weight.    Dreadful  time  indeed  !    If  I  left  him  I  was  afraid  he 

would  fidl  into  the  fire,  and,  if  I  stood  by  him,  he  would  die  in  my  arms, 

and  no  one  person  near  us.    I  cried  out,  ^'  What  shall  I  do  1    Lord,  help 

me  ! "    Then  came  that  Scripture,  '^  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ; 

be  not  dismayed,  I  am  thy  God  :  I  will  help  thee,  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee." 

By  this  time  my  father  revived  again  out  of  his  fit  of  fainting,  for  I  think 

he  did  not  quite  swoon  away.    He  repeated  his  cries  as  before,  ''Lord,  have 

mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man  !    Lord,  spare  me  one  week  more, 

one  day  more  ! "    Piercing  words  to  me !    After  he  had  sat  awhile  he  felt 

an  nneasiness  in  his  bowels,  and  called  for  a  candle  to  go  into  the  other 

room.     I  saw  him  stagger  as  he  went  over  the  threshold,  and,  making  a 

better  fire,  soon  followed  him,  and  found  him  on  the  floor,  which  occasioned 

me  to  scream  out ''  Father !  father ! "  putting  my  hands  xmder  his  arms, 

lifting  with  all  my  might — first  by  one  arm,  then  by  another — cryiog  and 

striving  till  my  strength  was  quite  spent 

I  continued  lifting  till  I  could  perceive  no  life  in  him,  and  then  ran 
crying  about  the  house,  and  unlocked  the  door  to  go  and  call  my  brother. 
It  being  the  dead  of  night,  and  no  house  near,  I  thought  there  might  be 
ro^nes  at  the  door  and  rushed  out.  It  had  snowed  in  abundance,  and  lay 
wery  deep.  Having  no  stockings  on,  the  snow  got  into  my  shoes,  so  that  I 
made  little  progress,  and,  at  the  stile  in  my  father^s  yard,  stood  calling  to 
Biy  brother,  not  considering  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  hear.    I  then 
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got  over,  and  the  snow  water  caused  my  shoes  to  come  off,  and,  nnmng 
barefoot  to  the  middle  of  the  dose,  I  suddenly  imagined  rogues  irere 
behind  me  going  to  kill  me.  Looking  back  in  terror,  these  words  ctme 
into  my  mind, ''  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that 
fear  Him,"  which  somewhat  relieved  me.  Conking  to  my  Ixothet^s,  I  stood 
crying  dismally  under  the  window  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  fismilj,  who 
were  awakened  from  their  midnight  sleep.  My  brother  started  from  bed, 
and  called  from  the  window,  "  Who  are  you  %  What's  the  matter  1 "  ^  0 
brother,"  said  I,  "my  father  is  dead;  come  away  quickly."  "0  wife,* 
said  he, ''  it  is  mj  poor  sister ;  my  father  is  dead."  My  brother  isn 
immediately  with  two  of  his  men,  and  found  our  father  risen  from  the 
ground  and  laid  upon  the  bed.  My  brother  spoke  to  him,  but  he  oodd 
not  answer  except  one  word  or  two.  On  my  return  they  desired  me 
not  to  go  into  the  room,  saying  he  was  just  departing.  O  dismal  night  t 
Had  not  the  Lord  wonderfully  supported  me,  I  must  hare  died  too  of  the 
fears  and  frights  which  I  met  with. 

My  brother's  man  soon  came  out,  and  said  he  was  departed.  Melanbholy 
tidings  1  but,  in  the  midst  of  my  trouble,  I>had  a  secret  hope  that  he  was 
gone  to  heaTen ;  nevertheless,  I  sat  crying  bitterly  to  think  what  a  sadden 
and  surprising  change  death  had  made  on  my  f&ther,  who  went  to  bed  veil 
and  was  in  eternity  by  midnight !  I  said  in  my  heart,  "  Lord,  giye  me 
one  seal  more  that  I  shall  go  to  heaven  when  death  Aall  make  tiu» 
change  upon  me."  Then  that  word  came  directly,  "  The  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads."  Oh,  I  longed  to  be  gone  to  heaven !  Thought  I,  they  are 
singing  whilst  I  am  sorrowing — "  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  then  1 
would  fly  away  and  be  at  rest ! " 

Quickly  after,  my  brother  called  in  some  neighbours,  among  whom  eame 
Mr.  Fany  (my  bitter  enemy)  with  his  son,  who  inquired  if  my  father  was 
dead.  Somebody  replied,  '*  Yes,  he  is."  He  then  said,  *'  It  is  no  mom 
than  what  I  looked  for,"  though  no  notice  was  taken  of  these  words  till 
afterwards.  Then  some  women  came  in,  and,  seeing  me  sitting  without 
stockings  and  scarcely  any  dothes  on,  bewailed  my  soRowful  condition. 
This  was  Tuesday  after  the  Friday  night  that  I  lay  in  the  bam,  when  that 
Scripture  was  so  frequently  in  my  mind,  ''Beloved,  think  it  not  strange 
concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you."  I  thought  now  I  had  met 
with  fiery  trials  indeed,  not  knowing  that  I  had  as  bad  or  worse  to  oome, 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

This  very  Tuesday  on  which  my  father  died,  Mr.  Lane,  who  had  met 
Mr.  Bunyan  and  me  at  Gamlingay  town's  end,  reported  at  Baldook  &ir, 
that  we  had  been  criminally  conversant  together,  which  vile  report 
presently  ran  ficom  one  end  of  the  fair  to  the  other,  and  I  hettd  of  it  tb> 
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next  day ;  but  that  Scripture  came  with  much  sweetness  and  bore  me  up, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  fieilsely,  for  My  sake." 

We  agreed  to  bury  my  father  on  Thursday,  and  accordingly  invited  our 

relations  and  friends  to  the  fnneral.    But  on  the  Wednesday  night,  Mi\ 

Farry  sent  for  my  brother   and   asked   him  whether  he  thought  my 

&ther  died  a  natural  death — a  question  which  amazed  my  brother,  who 

readily  answered,  '<  Yes,  I  know  he  died  a  natural  death."    Mr.  Farry 

replied,  '^  But  I  believe  he  did  not,  and  I  have  had  my  horse  out  of  the 

stable  twice  to-day  to  fetch  Mr.  Hatfield  of  Potton,  but  considered  that 

you  are  an  officer  of  the  parish,  therefore  leave  it  to  you ;  pray  see  and  do 

your  office."    Upon  my  brother  asking  him  how  he  thought  my  father 

came  to  his  end  if  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  he  answered,  '^  I  believe 

your  sister  has  poisoned  him  1 "    My  brother  returned  with  a  heavy  heart, 

not  knowing  but  I  might  lose  my  life  ;  so  he  called  my  sister  upstairs  to 

speak  with  her;    and,  there  happening  to  be  a  godly  man  at  Sister 

Pmden's,  they  sent  for  him,  and,  telling  him  the  whole  affiur,  they  all 

three  went  into  an  upper  room  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord.    My 

brother  asked  whether  Uiey  should  tell  me.  They  said, ''  No ;  let  her  haye 

this  night  in  quiet ;"  but  they  themselves  spent  most  part  of  the  night  in 

prayer.    Early  in  the  morning  my  brother  came,  and  began  to  weep. 

"  Sister,"  said  he,  ^  pray  €k>d  help  you,  for  you  are  like  to  meet  with  hard 

things."    I  said,  '*  What  1  worse  than  I  have  met  with  akeady  1 "    <<  Yes," 

replied  he,  '^Mr.  Farry  says  he^thinks  you  poisoned  my  father  1 "    Hearing 

this  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  but  I  immediately  said,  *'  Blessed  be  God 

for  a  desr  conscienoe." 

We  deferred  the  funeral,  and,  sending  for  Mr.  Hatfield  (the  surgeon),. 

toldhim  the  case,  who  examined  me  how  my  fiftther  was  before  he  went  to 

bed,  and  what  supper  he  ate,  &o.    I  told  him  all  the  particulars,  and,. 

when  he  had  surveyed  the  corpse,  he  went  to  Mr.  Farry  and  told  him  that 

he  wondered  how  he  could  entertain  such  thoughts  concerning   me,. 

^^^asQiing  him  there  were  no  just  grounds  for  his  suspicion.    Mr.  Farry 

leplied  he  verily  believed  it  was  so.    Mr.  Hatfield,  perceiving  that  no 

^^fgnments  would  convince  him,  returned  and  told  us  we  must  have  a 

<i<«oner  and  jury.     I  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  saying,  ''  Sir,  as  my 

uuioeenoy  is  known  to  God,  I  would  have  it  known  to  men ;  therefore,  pray 

be  pleased  to  opeki  my  father."    This  he  declined,  saying  there  was  no 

&eed  for  it,  but  promised  to  meet  the  coroner  and  jury  the  next  day. 

Sow  I  had  new  work  cut  out,  therefore  went  to  the  Lord  and  prayed 
that  He  would  appear  in  this  fiery  tnaL  .  I  saw  my  life  lay  at  stake,  as 
wdl  as  the  name  of  God  struck  at,  but  that  word  was  sent  for  my  support 
andoopofort,  and  it  was  a  blessed  one  to  my  soul :  "No  weapon  that  is 
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fonned  against  thee  shall  prosper ;"  also^  '^  All  that  are  incensed  against 
thee  shall  be  ashamed."  Enoonrsged  by  these  precious  promisesy  we  sent 
for  the  coroner  on  Friday  morning.  Mr.  Fany,  hearing  of  it,  told  my 
brother  he  would  have  him  meet  the  coroner  at  Biggleswade,  and  agree  it 
therci ''  for/'  continued  he, ''  it  will  be  found  'pdit  treason,  and  your  sister 
must  be  burnt"  '^  No,  sir/'  replied  my  brother, ''  we  are  not  afraid  to  let 
him  come  through."  Upon  hearing  this  I  said, ''  I  will  have  him  come 
through  if  it  cost  me  all  my  fisither  has  left  me."  I  did  not  know  how  Car 
God  might  suffer  this  man  and  the  devil  to  go.  It  also  troubled  me  to 
think  that — in  case  I  suffered— another,  as  innocent  as  myself,  might 
suffer  too,  for  Mr.  Farry  reported  that  I  poisoned  my  iaUier  and  Mr. 
Bunyan  gave  me  the  stuff  to  do  it  with ;  but  the  Lord  knew  our  innocencj 
in  this  affair,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Whilst  thus  surrounded  with  straits  and  troubles,  I  must  own  that  at 
times  I  had  many  carnal  reasonings,  though  I  knew  myself  dear.  I 
thought,  should  God  suffer  my  enemies  to  prevail  to  the  taking  away  of 
any  life,  how  shall  I  endure  burning !  0,  the  thoughts  of  burning  were 
very  terrible,  and  made  my  very  heart  to  ache  within  me !  But  that 
Scripture,  which  I  had  often  thought  of  before  my  father's  death,  came  now 
into  my  mind,  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee." 
I  said  in  my  heart,  ''  Lord,  Thou  knowest  my  innocence ;  therefore  if  Thou 
•art  pleased  to  suffer  my  enemies  to  take  away  my  life,  yet  surely  Thon 
wilt  be  with  me  ;  Thou  hast  been  with  me  in  all  my  trials  hitherto,  and, 
I  trust,  wilt  not  now  leave  me  in  the  greatest  of  all."  At  last  I  was  made 
to  believe  that,  if  I  did  bum  at  a  stake,  the  Lord  would  give  me  His 
presence  \  and  in  a  solemn  manner  resigned  myself  to  His  disposal,  either 
for  life  or  death. 

That  forenoon  in  which  the  coroner  was  expected,  some  Christisn 
friends  from  Gamlingay  paid  me  a  visit,  and  spent  several  hours  in  prayer, 
and  pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Lord  on  my  behalf,  that  He  would 
graciously  appear  for  me,  and  glorify  His  name  in  my  deliverance.  Tiiis 
done  I  retired,  and  was  much  enlarged  in  begging  the  Divine  presence 
this  day,  and  that  I  might  not  have  so  much  as  a  dejected  countenance,  or 
be  in  the  least  daunted  before  them.  I  thought  to  stand  before  a  company 
of  men  for  the  murder  of  my  own  &ther,  though  I  knew  myinnooence, 
would  make  me  sink  unless  I  had  much  of  the  Lord's  presence  to  support 
me*  I  thought,  should  I  appear  dejected  or  daunted,  people  will  conclude 
that  I  am  guilty,  therefore  I  begged  of  God  that  He  would  carry  me  above 
the  fears  of  men,  devils,  and  death,  and  give  me  faith  and  courage  to  lift 
up  my  head  before  my  accusers.  Immediately  that  Scripture  darted  into 
my  miad,  '^  The  righteous  also  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that  hath 
"lean.hands  shiall  be  stronger  and  stronger."    Then  I  broke  out^  *^  Lord, 
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Thon  knowest  my  heart  and  my  hands  are  clear  in  this  matter.''  This  was 
rach  A  soitabk  word  that  I  could  hardly  haTC  had  sach  another,  and  the 
Lord  made  every  tittle  of  it  good  before  the  snn  went  down,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  look  mine  enemy  in  the  fiuse  with  boldness. 

Presently  word  was  bronght  that  the  coroner  and  jury  were  at  my 
brother^Sy  and  when  they  had  put  up  their  horses,  they  came  to  view  the 
ooipse.  I  sat  with  some  neighbours  by  the  fire,  as  they  passed  through 
the  house  into  the  room  where  my  father  lay ;  some  of  the  juxymen  came, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  with  tears  running  down  their  cheeks,  said, 
^'  Pray  God  be  thy  comfort,  thou  art  as  innocent  as  I  am,  I  believe."  Thus 
one  and  another  spake  to  me,  which  I  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  mercy 
to  find  they  believed  me  not  guilty. 

When  the  coroner  had  viewed  the  corpse,  he  came  to  warm  himself  by 
the  fire  where  I  sat,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  me,  he  said, ''  Are  you  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased  V*  I  answered, ''  Yes."  He  replied,  <'  Are  you 
the  person  who  was  in  the  house  alone  with  him  when  he  was  struck  with 
death)"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  am  she."  He  then  shook  his  head,  at  which  I  feared 
his  thoughts  were  evil  toward  me.  The  jury  also,  having  taken  their  view, 
vent  to  dine  at  my  brother's ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  business,  and 
sent  for  me.  As  I  was  going,  my  heart  went  out  much  to  the  Lord  that 
He  would  stand  by  me.  Then  came  these  words,  "  Fear  not,  for  thou 
shalt  not  be  ashamed."  And  before  I  came  to  my  brothet^s  house,  my  soul 
was  made  like  the  chariots  of  Amminadib,  being  wonderfully  supported, 
even  above  what  I  could  ask  or  think.  When  I  got  there,  my  brother 
sent  for  Mr.  Farry,  who  not  coming  soon,  he  sent  again ;  at  last  he  came. 
Then  the  coroner  called  the  witnesses,  being  my  brother's  men,  who  were 
sworn.  He  asked  them  whether  they  were  present  when  my  father  died, 
what  words  they  heard  him  speak,  ^c.  And  when  they  had  answered,  he 
called  Mr.  Farry,  and  gave  him  his  oath.  ''  Come,"  said  he,  "  as  you  are 
the  occasion  of  our  coming  together,  we  would  know  what  you  have  to 
say  about  this  maid's  murdering  her  father,  and  on  what  grounds  you 
accuse  her."  Mr.  Farry,  but  in  a  confused  manner,  told  the  coroner  of  the 
late  difference  between  my  father  and  me  ;  how  I  was  shut  out  of  doors, 
and  that  my  father  died  but  two  nights  after  I  was  admitted.  Nobody 
knew  what  to  make  of  this  strange  preamble ;  but  I  stood  in  the  parlour 
amongst  them,  with  my  heart  as  fuU  of  comfort  as  it  could  hold,  being  got 
above  the  fear  of  men  or  devils. 

The  coroner  said, ''  This  is  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  what  have 
you  to  accuse  this  young  woman  with  1 "  To  which  Mr.  Farry  replied  little 
or  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  returning  cross  answers. 
The  coroner  was  very  .angry,  and  bid  him  stand  by.     Then  I  was  called. 

"  Ck>me,  sweetheart,"  said  the  coroner,  "  tell  us  where  was  you  that 
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night  your  fetlier  shni  yoa  <mtt "  (for  the  man  who  went  to  Bedford  for 
him  had  related  matters  as  they  rode  along).  I  answered,  ''Sir,  I  was  in 
the  bam  all  night."  ''And  was  you  there  alcmef  "Tes,  sir,  I  had 
nobody  with  me.'* 

He  shook  his  head  and  prooeeded,  "iWhere  did  yon  go  next  morning  1 " 
"Sir,  I  stayed  in  the  bam  till  nine  or  ten  o'clodcy  entreating  my  fother  to 
let  me  go  in,  bat  he  woold  not." 

At  this  he  seemed  conoemed,  and  asked  where  I  was  the  vsmaining  part 
of  the  day*  I  siud,  '^  At  my  brother^s,  and  lay  there  the  following  night" 
"  When  did  your  fiither  let  yon  come  in  1"  "  On  the  Lord'&4lay  erening.'' 
"Was  he  well  when  yon  came  inl"  "Tes,  sir."  "How  long  did  he  lire 
afterwardsl"  "TiU  Taesday  night,  shr."  "Was  he  well  that  dayT* 
"  Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  him  in  my  life,  and  ate  as  hearty  a  dinner.'^ 
"  In  what  manner  was  he  taken,  and  at  what  timet "  "  Near  midnight, 
oomplaining  of  a  pain  at  his  heart ;  I  heard  him  groan,  and  made  all  haste 
to  light  a  candle ;  and  when  I  came  I  found  him  sitting  np  in  his  bed  and 
crying  ont  of  a  pain  in  his  heart ;  and  he  said  he  should  presently  die, 
which  frightened  me  very  much,  so  that  I  could  scarce  get  on  my  clothes, 
when  I  made  a  fire,  and  my  &ther  rose  and  sat  by  it.  I  got  him  some- 
thing warm,  of  which  he  drank  a  little,  but,  straining  to  vomit,  he  feunted 
away  while  I  held  his  head,  and  could  not  leave  him  to  call  in  assistanoe, 
fearing  lest,  in  my  absence,  he  should  fall  into  the  fire.'' 

The  coroner  further  proceeded,  "  Was  there  nobody  in  the  house  with 
you  1 "  "  No,  sir,"  I  said,  "  I  had  none  with  me  but  God.  At  length  my 
father  came  a  little  again  to  himself,  and  went  into  the  other  room,  whither 
I  soon  foUowed  him,  and  found  him  follen  along  upon  the  floor ;  at  which 
sight  I  screamed  out  in  a  most  dismal  manner,  yet  I  tried  to  raise  lum  npt 
but  in  Tain,  till  at  last,  being  almost  spent,  I  ran  to  my  brother's  in  a 
frightful  condition.'' 

Having  given  him  this  relation,  the  coroner  said,  "  Sweetheart,  I  have 
no  more  to  say  to  you ;"  and  then  addressed  himself  to  the  jury,  whose 
verdict  being  given,  he  turned  himself  to  Mr.  Fany,  and  said,  "You,  sir, 
who  have  defied  this  young  woman  in  this  public  manner,  endea- 
vouring to  take  away  her  good  name,  yea,  her  life  also,  if  you  could,  oo^t 
to  make  it  your  business  now  to  establish  her  reputation.  She  has  met 
with  enough  in  being  alone  with  her  father,  when  seised  with  death;  yon 
had  no  need  to  add  to  her  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  if  you  were  to  give 
her  five  hundred  pounds,  it  would  not  make  amends." 

He  then  came  to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  said,  "  Sweethesrt^  do 
not  be  daunted,  Qod  will  take  care  of  thy  preferment,  and  provide  thee  & 
husband,  notwithstanding  the  malice  of  this  xnan.  I  oonfeas  these  are 
^'srd  things  for  one  so  young  as  thou  art  to  meet  with.    Blessed  be  God 
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for  this  deliverance,  and  never  fear  but  He  will  take  care  of  thee."  Then 
addreBsing  myself  to  the  coroner  and  jury,  I  said,  ''  Sirs,  if  you  are  not  all 
satisfied,  I  am  free  my  &ther  should  be  opened ;  as  my  innocence  is  known 
to  God,  I  would  have  it  known  to  you  also,  for  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  life/^ 
"  No,''  replied  the  coroner,  "  we  are  satisfied ;  there  is  no  need  of  havmg 
him  opened ;  but  bless  God  that  the  malice  of  this  man  broke  out  before 
thy  fiither  was  buried." 

The  room  waa  fall  of  people,  and  great  observation  made  of  my  looka 
and  behaviour.  Some  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  jury,  as  I  was  afterwarda 
told,  said  that  they  should  never  forget  with  what  a  cheerful  countenance 
I  stood  before  them.  I  know  not  how  I  looked;  ^but  this  I  know,  my 
heart  was  as  fiill  of  peace  and  comfort  as  it  could  hold.  The  jurymen  were 
all  much  concerned  for  me,  and  were  observed  to  weep  when  the  coroner 
examined  me.  Indeed  I  have  abundant  cause  to  bless  God  that  they  were 
deeply  convinced  of  my  innocence ;  and  I  have  heard  some  of  them  were 
80  affected  with  my  case,  that  they  would  speak  of  me  with  tears  a  twelve- 
month after. 

When  the  coroner  and  company  were  gonot  we  sent  again  to  our  frienda- 
to  invite  them  to  the  funeral,  which  was  on  Saturday  night.  I  now  thought 
my  trials  on  this  account  were  over,  and  that  Mr  Farry  had  vented  all  hia 
malice,  but  I  was  mistaken ;  for  seeing  that  he  could  not  take  away  my 
life,  his  next  attempt  was  to  deprive  me  of  that  substance  my  father  had 
left  me.  Accordingly,  he  sends  for  my  brother-in-law,  as  he  was  going 
from  my  fether's  grave,  and  informed  him  how  things  were  left  in  the  will,, 
telling  him  that  his  wife  was  cut  ofiT  with  a  shilling,  but  that  he  could  put 
him  in  [a  way  to  come  in  for  a  share.  This  was  a  new  trouble.  My 
brother-in-law  threatened,  if  I  would  not  resign  part  of  what  my  father 
had  left,  he  would  begin  a  suit  at  law.  Mr.  Farxy  prompted  him  on,  saying, 
''Hang  her,  drown  her,  do  not  let  her  go  away  with  so  much  more  than 
your  wife.''  And  to  law  we  were  going,  to  prevent  which,  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  I  satisfied  my  brother  with  a  handsome  present. 

About  a  month  after  my  &ther  was  buried,  another  report  was  spread  at 
Biggleswade,  that  Agnes  Beaumont  had  now  confessed  she  poisoned  her 
fttho-,  and  was  quite  distracted.  ''  Is  it  true  %  "  said  some.  ''  Yes,  it  i» 
true,**  said  others.  ''  I  have  heard  the  defaming  of  many :  Report,  say 
they*  and  we  will  report  it."  But  I  was  determined,  if  it  pleased  Gbd  to 
spare  me  till  next  market-day,  I  would  go  and  let  them  see  I  was  not  dis- 
tracted, and  accordingly  went  (though  it  was  frost  and  snow)  on  Wednesday 
morning.  I  called  at  my  sister  Eveart's  to  rest,  and  when  the  market  was 
at  its  height,  showed  myself  among  the  people,  which  put  a  stop  to  their 
business  for  a  time ;  for  their  eyes  were  upon  me,  And  some  I  saw  whisper- 
ing and  pointing,  and  others  talking  in  companies,  while  I  walked  through 
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imd  through  with  this  thought,  "  If  there  were  a  thousand  more  of  you,  I 
would  lift  up  my  head  before  you  alL"  That  day  I  was  well  in  my  soul, 
and,  therefore,  exceedingly  cheerful.  Many  people  came  and  spake  to  me, 
saying, ''  We  now  see  that  you  are  not  distracted."  Some  I  saw  ciy,  but 
some  others  laughed.  ''  0,"  thought  I, ''  mock  on ;  there  is  a  day  coming 
that  will  dear  up  all."  That  was  a  wonderful  Scripture  :  '^  And  He  Bhall 
bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon- 
day/' 

After  this  another  report  was  raised,  in  a  different  part  of  the  country, 
that  Mr.  Bunyan  was  a  widower,  and  gave  me  counsel  to  poison  my  father 
that  he  might  many  me,  which  plot  was  agreed  on,  they  said,  as  we  went 
to  Gamlingay.  But  this  report  rather  occasioned  mirth  than  mouming, 
because  Mr.  Bunyan  at  the  same  time  had  a  good  wife  living. 

Now,  thought  I,  stirely  Mr.  Fany  has  done  with  me.  But  the  next 
summer  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town.  How  it  came  to  pass  no  one  oould  tell, 
but  Mr.  Farry  soon  fouud  a  person  on  whom  to  charge  it,  for  ho  afifirmed 
it  was  I  who  set  the  house  on  fire.  But,  as  the  Lord  knowetb,  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  fire  till  the  doleful  cry  reached  my  ears.  This  malicious 
slander  was  not  much  regarded. 

Thus  I  have  related  both  the  good  and  evil  things  I  have  met  with  in 
past  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  have  reason  to  wish  it  was  as  well 
with  my  soul  now  as  then.  And  one  mercy  the  Lord  added  to  all  the  rest 
which  I  cannot  but  mention,  namely,  that  He  kept  me  from  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Farry,  for,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  greatly  injured  me,  I  was 
helped  to  cry  to  the  Lord,  and  that  with  many  tears,  for  mercy  on  his  souL 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  earnestly  longed  after  his  salvation,  and  begged  of 
God  to  forgive  him  for  whatever  he  had  said  or  done  to  my  hurt 

AoKES  Beatthont. 

Q^OTB  BT  Rev.  S.  James. — Mis.  Beaumont  survived  these  trials  many  yeais, 
ana  was  twice  married  ;  her  last  husband's  name  was  Stoiy — a  person  of 
considerable  substance  and  great  seriousness.  Her  funeral  discourse  was  preached 
by  my  worthy  predecessor,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Needham,  from  2  Ck>r.  iv.  17  :  ^For 
our  light  amction,"  &c  The  yoimg  people  of  the  congregation  imder  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  aged  and  venerable  John  Geard,  M. A,  had  a  stone  fixed  in 
the  waU  of  the  Meeting  House  bearing  the  following  inscription: — ''Agnes 
Beaumont,  of  Edworth,  Bedfordshire,  afterwards  Mrs.  Story,  became  a  memb^  of 
the  church  at  Bedford  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Bunyan,  Oct  31, 
1672.  Died  at  Highgate,  Nov  28,  1720,  aged  68  years  ;  and,  being  brought  to 
Hitchin  by  her  own  desire,  was  interred  in  the  acgoining  ground.  This  stone 
was  erected  by  subscription  in  1812  in  respectful  remembrance  of  a  person  so 
justly  celebrated  for  her  eminent  piety  and  remarkable  sufferings.'^ 
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LORD'S  DAY,  Jura  2in),  1803.-- At  10  o'clock  we  went  to  the  Govemor'a 
hotue,  and  lieard  an  excellent  sermon  from  Mr.  Brown,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  Qovemor.    I  was  much  pleased  with  the  concern  he  seemed 
0  take  to  engage  the  new  Qovemor  and  the  Danes  to  be  fiiendly  to  the  mission. 
He  praised  the  late  CoL  Bie  much  on  account  of  his  patronage  of  the  mission. 
The  Goyemor  for  the  time  being  is  Mr.  Krefting. 

MoN.,  June  3rd. — Mr.  W.  Grant  has  given  300  rupees  to  the  new  chapel  at 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Ellerton  100,  Miss  Ruhmor  100,  Mr.  Fernandez  300 ;  Mr.  Pattle, 
Judge  of  Dinagepore,  100  ;  Mr.  Paul,  of  this  place,  160. 

TuES.,  June  4th. — The  weather  is  uncommonly  hot.  Breth.  Moore  and  Bt)we, 
and  their  wives,  are  poorly.  Spirits  flag.  It  is  impossible  to  bustle  about  as  with 
the  frost  at  one's  fingers'  ends,  now. 

MoN.,  July  Ibt. — Mr.  Krefting  is  appointed  our  new  Governor.  We  have 
^ted  on  him  with  our  congratulations. 

Fbi.,  July  5th. — Mr.  Maylin  came  before  the  church,  and  gave  a  pretty  long 
and  satisflGictory  account ;  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Brown's  preaching  was 
made  useful  to  hiuL  He  mentions  one  sermon  of  Mr.  Brown's  in  particular,  from 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,"  &c.  Though  once  as 
ignonmt  of  the  way  of  justification  as  the  darkest  Hindoo,  and  though  now  only 
emeiging  into  the  light,  yet  I  hope  he  has  got  the  true  light  and  savour  of  Christ. 

MoH.,  July  8th. — ^We  have  bought  a  large  telescope,  microscope,  and  planet- 
arimn,  &c,  of  a  Dr.  Dinwiddie,  of  Calcutta,  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney  to  China. 

Lord's  Day,  July  14th. — On  Friday  evening  Bro.  Carey  gave  notice  to  the 
Church  that  he  wished  Bro.  Marshman  and  me  to  be  united  with  him  in  the 
pastorship.    He  had  mentioned  this  before. 

MoH.,  July  15TH.--Mr.  Smith,  of  America,  has  sent  us  three  English  letters 
from  Madns.  They  cost  about  16  shillings  postage.  How  much  better  if  they 
bad  been  sent  6  months  sooner  by  the  post  However,  I  thank  thee,  dear 
Ryland ;  thy  letters  would  be  cheap  if  they  cost  twice  as  much.  Two  brethren 
are  arrived  at  Madras  for  Surat,  sent  out  by  the  London  Society.  They  have 
promised  to  c<»ne  and  see  us  first.  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Loveless. 

Tun.,  July  23rd.— The  College  and  Asiatic  Society  have  agreed  to  allow  ua 
between  4  and  600  pounds  a  year  for  translating  and  printing  such  Hindoo 
ahasten  as  they  shall  select  We  have  finished  another  book  ordered  by  the 
CoU^e,-^  tnnslation  tern  the  Persian  into  the  Bengalee.  It  is  called,  ''The 
Tootenama."    The  College  takes  100  copies  at  6  rupees  a  copy. 
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Frl,  Acq.  Snd. — Lord  Contwallia  arrived. 

MoH.,  Aua.  Sth, — Breth.  Carey,  Maishman,  and  I  vere  at  Calcutta  this  day, 
on  the  invitatioa  of  Mr.  Bn)vn,  to  accompany  the  inhabitonta  of  Calcntta  in  thdi 
parting  addreea  to  Marqnis  WeUesley.  rThe  obligations  we  are  ondet  to  liit 
Lordship  made  hh  Join  in  this  addi««a  with  mnch  pleasoie.    Bydenant  has  oiiiTed. 

When  I  asked  why  he  did  not  stay  at  Cntwa  with  Bid. ,  he  lelated  that  wbm 

he  went  with  Eangalee  they  proceeded  to  Cntwa ;  that  they  atayed  then  all  the 
jirst  day  almoet,  without  his  asking  them  to  eat ;  and  when  they  b^an  to  cook  s 
little  for  thenuelTBB  near  his  house,  he  came  and  ordered  them  to  take  the  pot  off 
the  tiie,  and  kicked  it  to  pieces.  This  was  because  they  had  omitted  to  uk  tiii 
leave  to  cook  upou  hie  ground.  Oh,  brethren !  I  hope  you  will  never  again  think 
that  zeal  without  love  will  make  a  miesionaiy  to  the  Hindoos  ! 

Mr.  Buchannan  has  offered  to  expend  6,000  rupees  if  any  of  us  will  by  to 
penetrate  into  China  from  Assam,  so  as  to  determine  how  missions  may  be  bannA 
there.  Don't  print  this.  Mr.  Buchannan  is  going  a  journey  in  irtiich  he  Till 
inijuire  into  the  state  of  the  St  Thomas  Christiana  and  into  the  situation  (i  the 
Jews  at  Cochin. 

MON.,  Auo.  12TB. — A  letter  bom  Bro.  F.  received  this  evening,  contains  some 
very  unkind  and  unjust  charges.  He  represents  our  conduct  in  signing  the 
addreaa  to  Lord  Wellesley  as  beii^  black  in  the  extreme,  dictated  l^  woridlj 
motives,  and  hoping  Ood  will  foi^ve  us.  He  retnmed  some  hymn-books  snd 
Watts's  songs  as  too  dear,  and  cha^d  us  with  getting  S  or  300  per  cent  by  the 
books  we  sold. 

Fri.,  Aug.  23bii. — Bro.  Carey  brij^  word  that  Mi.  Buchannan  has  heen  dsngei- 
Qusly  ilL  We  have  this  week  finished  the  Srd  voL  of  the  Bengalee  Bible,  fir., 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  Song. 

Thubs.,  Sept.  12th.— We  have  finished  a  small  voL  called  "Happy  Deaths."  H 
is  a  compilation  &om  the  Evangelical,  Missionary,  and  Theological  Hagannei 
Baptist  Begister,  &&  I  hope  it  may  be  useM  here,  and  perhape  in  Bnglaii<l 
Brethn.  Carey,  Marshman,  and  I  have  signed  a  recommendatory  addreea  prefixed 
This  address  aud  the  drudgery  of  compilation  fell  on  me. 

Sat.,  Beft.  14th. — Itseems  that  Miss  Buhmdr  is  in  danger  of  losing  harcht^tet, 
and  the  benefits  attached  to  it,  on  ac4X>nnt  of  having  been  baptiied.  Those 
"baptized infidels"  haverequiredher  to  signify  whether  she  rweivea  the  Augatmg 

th.    The  privileges  of  theee  chapten,  however,  an  not  denied  to 

;h  this  measore,  if  peraisted  in,  will  deprive  Min  R  of  a  good 
.  fortune,  yet  she  has  proposed  to  us  to  Tnain^Bif^ «  native  prvekn 
)ense.  By-lhe-by,  this  is  a  capital  thought  of  our  good  Bsttr^ 
tpy  way  of  helping  the  mission.  In  this  way,  mem  of  Mme 
yoa  might,  at  a  small  expense  (about  four  mpeea  a  month]^ 
mJBsionaTy,  pray  fiat  him,  and  have  tha  crowns  of  rgoidngiriuth 
1  hialabouni  How  liappy  might  incli  a  CliiiBtian  feelhinHtf  in 
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« 
keeping  Mb  own  curate,  yea,  iu  keeping  a  missionaiy  to  poor  heathen  souIb  at  his 

own  ezpense,  and  become  his  Bubstitxite  in  this  war  with  the  devil  and  these 

idols !  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  anything  more  likely  to  tempt  the  money 

out  of  people's  pockets  than  this.    Such  a  person,  or  even  four  persons,  joining 

might  have  an  account  of  the  labours  and  successes  of  their  missionaries.    I 

should  suppose  they  would  feel  an  infinite  satisfjEu^tion  in  reading  the  accounts 

of  their  conyersations,  preachings,  itinerancies,  conversions  by  their  instro- 

mentality,  &c. 

MoN.,  Sept.  16th. — The  college  has  ordered  100  Mahratta  grammars,  which  we 
lately  printed,  and  100  Mahratta  dictionaries  to  be  printed.  These  works  are  by 
Bro.  Carey,  viz.,  extracted  out  of  a  Mahratta  Pundit.  We  have  received  an 
account  of  seven  boxes.  The  ship  is  in  the  river.  We  have  also  some  letters. 
Thank  Qod,  Bobert  Hall  is  better. 

MoN.,  Sept.  23bd. — Our  Mussulman  moonshee  (learned  man)  this  day  quitted 
his  place  rather  than  come  to  hear  preaching  at  our  house  on  the  Lord's-day 
evening.  Three  or  four  of  the  clergymen  have  been  trying  to  get  Mr.  Brown 
out  of  his  chaplainship,  under  the  charge  of  his  being  only  in  deacon's  orders,  of 
his  being  an  encourager  of  sectaries,  of  his  keeping  a  mission  church  where  he 
administered  the  Sacrament  to  a  select  party.  Lord  Comwallis  is  said  to  have 
£rowned  on  these  malicious  clergymen. 

Sat.,  Sept.  28th. — This  evening  I  proposed  to  the  brethren  to  send  a  set  of 
Hindoo  ornaments  and  utensils  belonging  to  the  Hindoo  superstition,  and  other 
curiosities,  to  the  Bristol  Academy,  as  a  present  from  the  mission,  to  which  they 
agreed.  They  agreed  to  another  proposal  also  which  I  made,  viz.,  to  form  a 
library  of  all  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  shasters  as  a  part  of  the  mission 
library.  They  also  agreed  to  a  third  motion  which  I  made,  viz.,  to  have  a  lecture 
in  the  fiunily  once  a  fortnight  on  the  Languages  and  Beligions  of  the  East.  Bro. 
Carey  alWays  delivers  a  lecture  every  Monday  afternoon  on  Astronomy, 
Qeognphy,  &c  The  other  subjects  will  now  be  incorporated,  and  form  one 
weekly  lecture.    Each  brother  will  take  a  part  according  to  his  ability. 

Wed.,  Oct.  2nd. — ^Yesterday  Breth.  Marshman,  Mardon,  Biss,  Ward,  went  down 
to  Calcutta  respecting  the  building  of  the  chapel  there.  Mr.  Maylin  proposed  to 
invest  5  or  10,000  rupees  in  the  chapel  on  condition  that  the  interest  was  secured 
to  hiTn  A«  by  this  pkn  we  were  secured  from  being  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
any  of  the  debt  that  will  remain  upon  it,  we  acceded  to  the  plan  of  beginning  to 
build  as  soon  as  a  piece  of  groimd  cotdd  be  got.  After  this  meeting,  we  went  to 
the  house  of  the  Bajah,  who  lives  at  the  outside  of  Calcutta,  to  see  the  dancing 
and  hear  the  sii^iing  at  Doorga-Poojah.  We  stayed  tiU  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  then  returned  to  Mr.  Lindeman's,  where  Bro.  Carey  has  rooms.  I  went  and 
lay  down  in  the  palanquin,  but  could  not  sleep  for  the  mosquitoes.  Bro. 
Mamhman  lay  down  on  three  chain,  Bro.  Biss  did  the  same,  Bro.  Mardon  on  the 
floor;  Dr.  Taylor  went  to  his  bed;  Fernandez  found  an  unoccupied  bed  in 
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anotlier  room.  Bro.  Caiey  was  fast  asleep.  He  did  not  go  to  the  Bajali's. 
Bro.  Ifanbniaii  and  I  came  off  in  the  one-hoise  chair  at  5  o'clock,  and  got  up  to 
Semmpore  for  breakfut. 

Sat.|  Oct.  5th. — ^This  afternoon  it  was  agreed  at  the  church-meeting  that  Bro. 
Marshman  and  I  shonld  be  chosen  co-pastors  with  Bro.  Carey,  and  Breth.  Maidon, 
Bibs,  Howe,  Moore,  and  Fernandez  deacons.  At  onr  evening  conndl  I  delivered 
to  each  Bro.  a  copy  of  a  form  of  agreement  respecting  the  *'  principles  upon  vhicli 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  act  in  instructing  the  heathen."  I  wished  much  that  w6 
should  leave  to  our  successors  something  like  this,  and  therefore  drew  it  up,  read 
it  to  the  brethren,  and  to-night  gave  each  a  copy  for  their  corrections  and 
additions.  Bro.  Marshman,  since  I  read  this  form  of  agreement,  has  drawn  np  a 
plan  of  union  for  the  family^  which  will  accompany  the  family  rules,  as  this 
agreement  will  accompany  the  station  rules.  The  station  rules  are  also  of  my 
drawing  up.  I  have  proposed,  and  they  have  agreed  to  print  the  Plan  of  Union, 
the  Family  Rules,  the  Agreement  and  Station  Rules,  your  public  letter  on 
Marriages,  and  other  things  of  importance  to  the  Mission,  as  Resolutions  of  the 
Society,  in  a  unifoim  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  volume,  sooner  or  later,  under  the 
title  of  ^  Memoranda  respecting  the  Mission  at  Serampore." 

Lord's  Day,  Oct.  6th. — This  was  the  anniversaiy  of  the  formation  of  the 
Society  at  home,  and  in  other  respects  was  a  very  solemn  day.  At  six  in  the 
morning  we  had  a  prayer-meeting,  when  Bro.  Marshman  recounted  the  leadings 
of  Providence  in  a  short  address.  This  was  joined  with  prayer  and  singing.  At 
half-past  ten  we  began  the  service,  in  which  Bro.  Marshman  and  I  were  called 
to  the  office  of  co-postors.  Breth.  Maidon,  Biss,  Moore,  Rowe,  Fenuindea, 
Kieeshnoo,  and  Ereeshnoo  Presad  were  set  apart  to  the  office  of  deacons,  bj 
laying  on  of  hands  (Breth.  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Word's).  With  respect  to  lajicg 
on  of  hands  in  appointing  to  the  pastoral  office,  we  could  not  find  an  express 
example,  and  it  was  omitted  till  we  got  more  light  on  the  subject  Bro.  Taylor 
gave  the  charge  to  Bro.  M.  and  me,  and  Bro.  C.  preached  to  the  church  in 
English,  a|id  I,  in  Bengalee,  preached  to  the  deacons.  In  the  services  of  the  daj, 
cveiy  missionary  brother  engaged  more  or  less.  Besides  these  services,  we  had 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  a  day  was  never  seen  at  this  Mission- 
house  before.    All  seemed  to  be  happy. 

Mom.,  Oct.  14th. — ^This  evening  Bro.  Marshman  read  to  us  a  memorial  respect- 
ing the  practicability  and  propriety  of  translating  and  printing  the  Scriptniei, 
particularly  the  New  Testament,  into  all  the  languages  of  India,  and  distributing 
them  among  the  natives.  This  memorial  has  been  drawn  up  to  lay  before  Hr. 
Udney,  and  ultimately  before  the  Biblical  Society,  which  has  appointed  Mr. 
Brovm,  Mr.  Buchannon,  Mr.  XJdney,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Marshman,  and  me  a  com- 
mittee^ for  this  country.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  this  igppointment  is 
likely  to  end  in  anything,  as  Mess.  Brown  and  Buchannan  do  not  seem  heaily  in 
this  instance.   I  hope  this  memorial  will  be  printed  in  England  in  the  Evo»g^^^ 
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Magadne^  and  that  it  may  force  5,000  pounds  out  of  the  pockets  of  some  lovers  of 
the  Qospel  somewhere,  as  for  this  stun  the  New  Testament  may  be  translated  into 
all  the  principal  languages  of  India,  and  2,000  copies  printed  and  bound  in  each. 

Wed.,  Oct.  16th. — Lord  Comwallis  is  dead  at  Qhazeepore.  Sir  Qeorge  Barlow 
eucceeds,  and  Mr.  Udney  is  second  in  Council. 

Sat.,  Oct.  19th. — I  have  suggested  an  idea  to  the  brethren,  which  we  seem  all 
to  think  ought  to  be  adopted — viz,,  that  in  planting  separate  churches,  native 
pastors  shall  be  chosen,  and  native  deacons,  and  that  the  missionaries  shall  pre* 
f<erve  their  original  character,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  planting  of  new  churches 
and  superintending  those  already  planted.  The  benefits  of  this  plan  are  detailed 
in  the  Form  of  Agreement,  which  we  are  printing. 

Lord's  Day,  Oct.  20rH. — ^Bro.  Carey  preached  in  Bengalee  in  the  evening.  He 
had  about  140  hearers,  natives.  We  have  now  as  many  as  15  inquirers  here  and 
near  Calcutta. 

Lord's  Day,  Oct.  27th.— Five  of  the  seven  boxes  arrived  in  the  night  We 
were  almost  guilty  of  Sabbath  breaking  in  opening  them.  But  who  could 
forbear? 

Wed.,  Nov.  6th. — This  afternoon  Bro.  Mardon  and  I  set  off  into  Jessore  to 
form  a  missionary  station. 

Sat.,  Nov.  30th. — Bro.  Carey  has  applied  to  Mr.  Udney  respecting  obtaining 
a  general  license  or  permission  to  itinerate  and  establiah  ourselves  in  all  parts  of 
the  Company's  dominions.  He  has  written  on  the  subject  to  the  (Governor- 
General  If  we  cannot  obtain  this,  we  can  get  a  license  renewable  every  nine 
months. 

Wed.,  Dsa  4th. — This  afternoon  and  till  eleven  at  night  we  have  been  busy^ 
composing  the  proposals  for  printing  the  Scriptures  in  aU  the  languages  of  India. 
Mr.  Bucbannan  has  drawn  up  these  proposals,  and  seems  exceedingly  anxious  to 
accomplish  this  object  Mr.  Brown  is  the  same.  He  thinks  if  the  Qov.-General 
complies  with  the  request  sent  him,  and  sanctions  the  thing,  three  lacs  of  rupees 
may  be  obtained  in  subscriptions  from  the  Company's  servants.  Mr.  Udney  goes 
into  the  business  with  much  zeaL  Bro.  Carey  was  the  first  to  urge  us  to  think  of 
getting  something  for  the  cause  in  this  way.  I  was  a  little  faithless,  I  confess. 
H^  however,  teazed  Br.  Maishman  to  draw  up  an  estimate,  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Udney.  The  memorial  was  drawn  up,  shown  to  Mr.  Brown,  and,  I  suppose,  to 
Mr.  Udney  and  Mr.  Bucbannan.  Mr.  Bucbannan  took  it  up  with  great  zeal,  as 
for  his  life  ;  drew  up  a  new  proposal  more  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Europeans  here ; 
engaged  a  banker  as  treasurer ;  laid  a  deep  plan  to  engage  the  Gov.-General,  Mr. 
Udney,  the  College,  all  the  Company's  servants  throughout  the  countiy,  the 
Armenian  merchants,  and  even  the  rich  natives,  to  contribute  to  it. 

THT7B8.y  Dsa  6th. — Mr.  Bucbannan  is  taken  ill.  He  has  thought  of  an  altera- 
tion or  two  in  the  Proposals.  It  makes  8  pages  of  foolscap  folio.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  first  sheet  are  worked  off.    We  are  now  at  a  stand.    Yesterday 

IB 
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Fernandez  went  down  to  Calcutta  to  trj  and  get  a  passage  to  England  on  in 
American  ship.  Mr.  Majlin  talks  of  accompanying  him,  and  is  gone  to  Galcotta 
too  on  this  business. 

MoN.y  Dbc.  9th. — I  stayed  this  day  at  Calcutta  to  tiy  to  get  a  passage  to 
America  for  Fernandez.  We  were  twice  on  board  the  William  Penn,  and  in  the 
evening  took  the  passage  for  Mr.  Maylin  and  Fernandez,  2,000  rupees  eacL  We 
may  send  a  native  brother  for  nothing,  if  we  choose.  We  came  up  at  night  in  the 
one-horse  chair  by  moonlight 

WsD.,  Dec.  18th. — ^We  have  this  day  settled  that  Bam  Mohun  shall  go  with 
our  brethren  to  England.  Presand  is  rather  poorly,  and  is  very  useful  here.  He 
wished  to  go.  Ereeshnoo  is  too  much  wanted  here  also.  Bro.  Oarey  is  quite 
averse  to  any  native  brother's  going.  Bro.  Marshman  and  I  think,  it  is  what  we 
owe  to  the  supporters  of  the  Mission  and  to  you,  as  a  reward  for  their'prayen  and 
subscriptions,  and  your  anxiety  and  labours.  It  will  be  a  means  of  foiming  a 
stronger  bond  of  union  betwixt  Bengalee  and  English  ChiistianB.  It  may  be  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  Mission  at  home  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  increase 
your  funds.  There  never  was  a  sight  like  this  in  England  since  the  world  began— 
a  converted  Brahman.  The  missions  on  the  coast  have  been  established  100  yean, 
I  suppose,  and  they  have  many  thousands  of  converts,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  baptize  a  single  Brahman.  The  sight  of  this  Brahman  may  stop  the 
mouths  of  infidels  and  cold  Calvinists.  It  will  electrify  whole  congregati0n& 
Let  Fernandez  and  Bam  Mohun  sing  a  Bengalee  hymn  after  a  aennon  on  behalf 
of  the  Mission,  and  in  evety  place  you  will  be  laden  with  gilts  and  contrihatianfl. 
Take  them  with  you  a  missionary  tour  to  Scotland,  &c  Dont  make  a  show  of 
them ;  don't  be  afraid  of  showing  them.  Don't  set  them  on  a  stool  in  a  chapeL 
Dont  hide  God's  gift  in  a  napkin.  Bam  Mohun's  passage  to  America  costs 
nothing.  A  native  brother  could  never  go  at  another  tune  with  such  advantages 
as  he  can  now ;  Fernandez  can  talk  to  him,  and  make  him  happy,  and  Fetnaiidez 
can  interpret  to  yoiL  He  may  come  back  with  Mr.  Maylin  in  4  or  5  months  after 
landing,  or  he  may  stay  till  some  brother  or  sister  come  out^  or  till  Feinandet 
returns,  and  he  may  teach  two  or  three  missionary  candidates  the  Bengalee. 

Lord's  Dat,  Dec.  SSnb.— I  went  down  to  Calcutta,  that  I  might  be  ready  to 
press  upon  the  capt  the  taking  of  our  native  brother,  Bam  Mohun.  Mr.  Maylin 
says  he  talks  there  is  not  room.  Bam  Mohun  preached  excellently  in  Bengalee 
in  the  afternoon.    It  was  the  first  time  I  heard  him.    I  was  much  pleased. 

MoN.,  Dsa  23rd.— We  waited  on  the  capt  Mr.  Maylin  and  Fernandez  paid 
their  passage,  but  the  capt  was  determined  not  to  take  our  native  brother.  I  was 
mortified  and  a  little  chagrined  that  the  Quaker— the  capt  is  a  worldly  Quaker- 
had  tricked  us.  He  had  in /act  engaged  to  take  him,  but  not  in  /orm,  and  there- 
fore we  had  no  alternative.  Mr.  Maylin  was  too  easy  and  good-natured,  leaving 
to  the  generosity  of  the  capt  what  ought  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  conditions  of 
the  agxeement 
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FsLy  Dec  27th. — It  is  yet  uncertain  liow  the  subscriptions  towaids  the  trans- 
lating and  printing  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  India  will  terminate.  It  is 
donbtfol  whether  the  Gov.-Qeneral  will  give  it  his  sanction  or  not  as  Ooveznor. 
However,  if  he  does  not,  it  will  be  carried  on,  I  believe,  and  subscriptions  solicited 
all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Buchannan  has  agreed  with  an  Armenian  for  300 
rupees  a  month,  to  come  up  to  Serampore  and  teach  two  or  three  of  us  the  Chinese. 
Bro.  MftTwhrnftTi  stands  with  open  mouth  to  receive  him.  I  suppose  Mr.  Buchannan 
will  throw  this  upon  the  fond  to  be  collected. 

Sat.,  Dsa  28th. — Bro.  Chamberlain  and  Sister  Qrant  were  married  this  after- 
noon at  our  house. 

Tubs.,  Dsa  31bt. — ^Dr.  Taylor  has  taken  his  passage  to  Madras,  and  expects  to 
go  on  board  on  Thursday.  I  hope  he  may  be  a  useful  missionary.  We  have 
given  him  200  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Mahratta  language,  to  dis- 
tribute as  he  may  have  opportunity  at  Surat  The  office  of  Vice-Provost  of  the 
College  is  abolished,  and  Mr.  Buchannan  is  appointed  Provost,  instead  of  Mr. 
Brown,  who  thereby  loses  1,600  rupees  a  montL  The  private  subscription  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  gospel  minister  at  the  mission  church  amounts  to  a  sum  the 
interest  of  which  is  200  rupees  a  month,  and  the  Qovemment  gives  200  more,  so 
that  they  could  maintain  a  minister  if  they  could  get  one.  They  would  take  up 
with  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's,  if  they  could  get.  one,  I  fancy. 
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By  the  Esv.  James  Gave. 

IV.— THE  SALT. 


^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.''— Matt.  v.  13. 


IT  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  Lord  was  speaking  to  an  Eastern 
people,  and  that  Eastern  people  the  Jews.  The  language  He 
used,  therefore,  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  people  and  the  time ; 
and  we  must  seek  to  interpret  any  %ure  He  employs  in  harmony 
with  these  facts.  In  some  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  Candlestick, 
this  is  most  necessary,  as  the  truth  to  be  discovered  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  circnmstances  of  place  and  time. 

We  must  proceed  alon^  the  same  Unes  with  reference  to  the  salt. 
Salt  had  a  peculiar  significance  among  this  people  which  it  has  not 
among  ourseTves.  With  us  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  commonest 
commodities,  being,  consequently,  very  lightly  esteemed.    But  this  is 
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not  the  case  everywhere.  In  some  countries  it  will  purchase  men. 
"  In  several  countries  of  Africa  men  are  sold  for  salt ;  amongst  the 
Gallas  and  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  brother  sells  his  sisters, 
the  husband  his  wife,  parents  their  children,  for  salt;"  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  "  a  handful  of  salt,  the  most  valuable  merchandise  after  gold, 
will  purchase  one,  or  even  two  slaves."  *  And  it  cannot  be  without 
significance  of  its  value  that  we  read,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that 
Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  "made  a  decree  .  .  .  that  whatsoever 
Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,  shall 
require,  it  be  done  speedily,  unto  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  to 
a  hundred  measures  of  wheat,  and  to  a  hundred  baths  of  wine,  and 
to  a  hundred  baths  of  oil,  ani  salt  ivithotU  prescribing  how  miuh 
(viL  21,  22). 

Then,  besides  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  on  account  of  its 
commercial  value,  it  had,  and  has  still,  a  symbolic  significance  among 
the  people  of  the  East.  To  eat  salt  with  an  Arab  to  this  day  is  to 
claim  his  friendship  and  service,  and  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with 
him.  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us,  in  "  The  Land  and  the  Book,**  how  he 
went  into  an  Arab  tent,  near  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  was  thus  enter- 
tained : — A  piece  of  fresh  baked  bread  was  broken  off  by  the  host, 
dipped  in  some  compound  of  molasses,  and  given  to  each  one  of  the 
company  till  aU  had  eaten.  The  ceremony  then  received  this 
explanation  from  the  Arab: — "We  are  now  brethren.  There  is 
bread  and  salt  between  us ;  we  are  brothers  and  allies."  This  bread 
>as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  brotherhood,  by  which  the 
Arab  ronsidered  he  had  bound  himself  "to  aid,  befriend,  and 
succour  "  his  ally,  "  even  to  the  loss  of  his  own  life  "  (p.  380). 

This  symbolic  significance  of  salt  had,  moreover,  by  God's  com- 
mand, its  place  in  the  ritual  and  religion  of  the  Jew.  In  Lev.  il  13, 
the  following  instructions  occur : — "  And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat 
offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  neithex  shalt  thou  suffer  ike 
salt  of  the  covenarU  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat  offerings : 
with  all  thine  offeringa  thou  shalt  offer  salt."  Into  the  more  general 
ideas  attaching  to  salt  we  shall  inquire  presently ;  but  in  the  peculiar 
relation  of  the  "salt  of  the  covenant,''  it  denoted,  as  in  tbe  case 
above  referred  to,  stability  and  perpetuity.  It  was  "  the  salt  of  tbe 
covenant :  *'  that  was  its  name,  and  it  was  never  to  be  absent  from 
their  offerings ;  thus  reminding  the  worshipper  that  he  and  God  had 
entered  into  a  compact  which  God  would  never  break,  and  which  he 
must  be  careful  to  keep.  And,  as  between  man  and  man,  in  the  dajs 
of  Ezra  the  scribe,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  binding  nature  of  tbe 
covenant  of  salt  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  we  find  the  opponents  of  the  Jews  sending  a  letter  to  tbe 
Persian  king,  in  which  occurs  this  sentence :  "  Now,  because  "—not, 
"  we  have  maintenance  from  the  king's  palace,"  as  our  version  has  it» 

•  Chambers'  Eucyclopcedia  :  Art,  Sodittm. 
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bnt  according  to  the  maiginal  rendering — "now,  because  wo  are 
salted  with  the  salt  [or  have  eaten  the  salt]  of  the  palace,  it  was  not 
meet  for  ns  to  see  the  king's  dishonour  "  (ver.  14) ;  by  which  they 
mean  that,  having  eaten  of  3ie  king's  salt,  they  are  bound  to  be  loyal 
and  fidthfbl  to  him. 

These  would  be  ideas  additional  to  those  familiar  to  us  which 
would  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  audience  when  Christ 
said,  ^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  eartli."  To  us  it  would  onty  speak 
of  the  resemblance  existing  between  our  position  and  office,  and  the 
natural  properties  and  action  of  salt ;  but  in  them  it  would  awaken 
these  other  association&  It  might  tell  them  of  their  preciousness ; 
it  would  certainly  remind  them  of  their  consecration  and  obligations 
as  the  covenant  people  of  GkxL  But  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  there 
was  a  widening  of  Uie  idea.  Whatever  they  were  as  salt,  they  were 
not  only  this  to  themselves  and  to  God,  but  to  all  mankind.  The 
people  of  God  are  now  reminded  that  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

In  endeavouring  to  gather  up  the  instruction  contained  in  this 
symbol,  we  will  follow  this  order,  noticing  (1)  the  purposes  served  by 
salt,  and  (2)  the  method  of  its  action  in  attaining  its  end : — 

I.  Salt  and  its  uses  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 
Confining  our  references  to  those  purposes  which  belong  to  the 
figurative  use  of  it,  we  observe  that  one  use  and  object  of  salt  is  to 
make  pcUatdbU  the  food  with  which  it  is  eaten.  Job  has  aptly  stated 
the  whole  case  for  us :  "  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten 
without  salt  ?  Or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  ?  The 
things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch  are  as  my  sorrowM  meat." 
His  meaning  may  be  taken  to  be  that  his  sorrows  in  their  present 
form  were  as  distasteful  to  him  as  unsavoury  food  imseason^  with 
salt  Salt  is  the  one  element  which  rescues  food  from  disgust,  and 
makes  that  pleasant  which,  without  it,  would  excite  nausea  and 
loathing. 

In  the  application  of  the  figure,  this  aspect  is  not  to  be  left  out  of 
sight.  The  Christian  life  in  those  who  form  the  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth  is  the  salt  of  society — seasoning  it,  preventing  and 
removing  those  conditions  among  men  which  would  make  life  simply 
insufferabla  Christianity  is  the  pioneer  and  parent  of  civilisation ; 
and  without  civilisation  what  would  men,  or  society,  or  nations  be  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  for  men  to  speak,  and  write,  and  work  against  the 
Gospel,  and  to  try  to  destroy  the  simple  faith  of  those  who  make  it 
the  anchor  of  their  souls.  When  men  have  climbed  to  an  eminence, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  wish  to  kick  down  the  ladder 
hy  which  they  have  risen.  But  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  quietly 
upon  their  efforts,  to  regard  them  with  toleration  and  even  com- 
placency, should  not  be  blind  to  the  past ;  and,  borrowing  its  light,  it 
may  be  well  to  look  a  little  ahead  If  the  Church  of  Christ  were 
destroyed  in  any  land,  and  the  Gh)spel,  in  its  direct  and  indirect 
influence,  cast  out,  then  there  must  be  Paganism.    Would  anyone 
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in  hifl  senses  prefer  any  Pagan  condition  of  society  he  has  ever  heard 
or  read  of»  to  that  of  a  Christian  nation,  enlightened  by  God's  pure 
word,  and  governed,  more  or  less,  by  the  principles  of  the  Ofaiistiaii 
faith?  Hf^  Assjrria,  or  I^pt,  or  ancient  Greece  or  Borne,  at  the 
time  of  the  early  Christians,  any  attractions  ?  Does  a  state  of  thingi^ 
in  which  strength  governs,  in  which  might  is  risht  and  whers  the 
weak  go  to  the  waU,  where  physical  courage  and  plunder  role  the 
social  life,  seem  preferable  to  things  as  we  have  them  now- 
illumined,  leavened,  salted  with  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  Ka 
beneficent  principles  working  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  His  people  ? 
Verily,  no.  life  would  no  longer  be  bearable  if  Christianity  did  not 
cast  its  benign  influence  over  the  passions  and  habits  of  men^ 
reducing  them  to  law  and  order,  and  keeping  them  under  restraint 

Nor  is  this  all  the  Church  of  Christ  does  in  this  direction.  It 
keeps  in  abeyance  the  aggressive  wickedness  of  men ;  but  how  mucb^ 
also,  is  attributable  to  it  that  relieves  the  distresses  and  miseries  of 
life  ?  Do  we  find  among  the  heathen  races,  in  their  native  darkness,, 
any  efforts  to  relieve  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  distressed  ?  Should 
we  expect  to  find  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  any  hospitals  or 
asylums,  or  means  of  rdaef  of  the  weak  and  the  destitute  ?  Or  among 
the  refinements  of  idolatrous  India  ?  Oh,  no.  Human  nature,  unen- 
lightened by  the  rays  which  stream  from  the  eternal  throne,  passing 
through  the  Gross  on  their  way,  teaches  man  to  care  for  himself,  and 
himself  alona  It  leads  men  to  despise  the  weak,  to  feel  the  aged  a 
burden  of  which  to  be  rid ;  and,  instead  of  finding  hospitals  and 
asylums  rising  &om  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  you  might  see  a  little 
baby-girl  floating  down  the  stream,  and  i^ed  parents  being  canied 
thither  to  be  cast  away  and  die.  It  was  left  for  Him  who  "  came  not . 
to  be  ministered  tmto,  but  to  minister" — ^whose  life  was  spent  in 

5;oing  about  and  doing  good — ^to  teach  men  this  unselfish,  oonsideiate 
ove ;  and  His  followers  are  the  first  who  can  have  passed  upon  them 
the  heavenly  commendation :  "  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me :  I  was.  sick,  and  ye  visited  me." 

Anothejf  idea  connected  witib  sedt  is,  it  preserves  that  to  which  it  is 
applied*.  It  prevents  putrefaction ;  it  forbids  decay.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  proofs  of  this  principle  in  the  relation  of 
godliness,  to  the  world.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  how  the  godly  in  the 
world  have  preserved  it  bom  the  destruction  of  judgment  That 
scene  on  the  heights  above  Sodom  wfll  ^uflice.  The  avenging  Lord 
announces  His  intention  of  destroying  the  cities  of  the  Plain. 
Abraham  pleads  that  if  there  be  "  fifty  righteous  within  the  citj/'  it 
may  be  mred  for  their  sakes.  And  it  was  to  be  done.  Then,uxging 
his  plea,  he  reduces  the  number — ^forty-five — ^forty— thirty— twen^ — 
ten.  Yea,  and  ten  righteous  persons  should  have  proved  sufficient  to 
preserve  that  group  of  cities  from  their  doom.  Our  Lord  stands  on 
the  lull  overlooking  Jerusalem,  watching  the  fated  city  for  which 
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retrilmtion  is  preparing ;  and  in  His  lamentation  over  it  He  leminds 
the  people  how  that  hearkening  unto  Him  and  receiving  Him  would 
have  averted  the  calamity.  Then,  referring  to  the  woes  which  were 
coming,  He  used  these  striking  words :  "  !&cept  those  days  should 
be  shortened,  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved ;  but  for  the  ekcfs  sake 
those  days  shall  he  shortened'*  There  is  a  direct  statement  of  tiie  fact, 
that  a  Christian  community  in  any  place  is,  in  some  measure,  its 
salvation ;  and  even  when  woes  come  upon  it  direct  from  God,  those 
woes  are  lightened  because  of  their  sojourning  in  it. 

With  a  plain  statement  of  the  principle  like  that,  and  repeated 
instances  in  confirmatioa,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  appli- 
cation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian  life  which  is  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  the  Christian  principles  which  emanate  from  those  who 
Older  their  lives  by  the  Word  of  God,  preserve  a  people  from  corrup- 
tion ;  and,  preserving  it  from  that,  they  keep  the  foundations  from 
being  destroyed,  and  so  secure  its  place  and  its  name  among  men. 

Salt,  again,  is  always  taken  as  an  emblem  offurUy.  Seeing  that  it 
preserves  from  decay,  and  so  keeps  pure,  it  is  used  as  signifjong  that 
which  makes  pure.  This  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  our  work  and 
aim.  ''Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;"  and^  working  as  the  salt,  it  is  to 
be  ours  to  seek  to  remove  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world,  and  to 
puiify  men's  hearts  to  be  the  dwellings  of  ooi  God.  When  Elisha 
succeeded  to  the  mantle  and  tiie  of&ce  of  his  great  master,  ELgah,  he 
came  and  dwelt  at  Jericho.  The  "  situation  of  the  city  was  pleasant," 
but  "the  water  was  naught  and  the  ground  barren."  The  spring 
which  supplied  the  town  with  water  was  unpleasant  and  noxious, 
and  the  men  appealed  to  the  prophet  for  help.  He  then  took  ''a 
new  cruse  and  put  salt  therein,"  and  went  and  cast  the  salt  into  the 
spring,  saying,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters ; 
there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death."  He  wrought  a 
mirade.  .  In  the  Lord's  name  he  healed  the  impure  waters,  and  salt 
was  the  emblem  he  chose  as  most  fitting  to  represent  the  healing 
agent  Such  is  God's  Chuixsh  among  men, — ^the  salt  which  He  has 
cast  into  the  world's  turbid  waters  to  take  away  its  death,  and  to 
make  them  pure  and  sparkling  with  health  and  life. 

These  ideas,  at  least,  come  out  of  the  symbol  of  the  salt.  By  the 
Church — ^its  life  and  influences  —the  world  is  made  tolerable  as  the 
habitation  of  peace-loving  people,  society  itself  is  preserved  fsom 
corruption  and  decay,  and  the  world  is  made  pura  In  asserting 
this,  is  it  thought  we  claim  too  much  for  the  Church?  Let  us  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  kind  of  character  supposed  as  filling  this  office, 
and  addressed  as  exerting  these  influences.  To  whom  did  Christ  say, 
"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  "  ?  We 
shall  see  if  we  read  the  previous  part  of  His  discourse,  if  we  just. 
glance  at  those  characters  He  sketches  in  the  beatitudes.  What 
have  we  there  ?  The  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourner,  the  meek,  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in^. 
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heart,  the  peacemakers,  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake.  What  an  array  of  goodness !  what  a  host  of  qualities  powerful 
for  blessing  are  there  I  Those  who  lament  sorely  their  sinful  lives, 
and  who  mourn  over  their  depravity,  confessing,  like  the  publican, 
their  unworthiness,  and  ardently  desiring  better  things;  the  meek, 
who  think  no  more  highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought  to  think, 
but  who  fill  the  air  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  ''  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,"  and  who,  '*  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ";  the 
merciful  to  another's  failings  and  another's  sins ;  the  pure  in  thought 
and  action ;  the  makers  of  peace  between  man  and  man,  who  think 
not  severely  of  one  another,  and  who  lift  up  their  voice  against  the 
drawing  of  the  sword ;  men  of  principle,  sufficiently  staunch  to  take 
persecution  quietly,  and  suflTer  for  the  name  of  Christ ; — ^these  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth;  and  by  fashioning  our  lives  more  after  this 
great  model  we  shall  justify  our  name  as  the  preservers  and  purifiers 
of  men. 

II.  A  little  practical  guidance  may  be  obtained  from  the  action  of 
the  salt  in  securing  these  ends.  With  its  working  we  are  familiar. 
It  does  its  work  by  infusing  its  properties  and  imparting  its  own 
nature  to  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  salt,  and  it  makes  salt 
that  upon  which  it  operates.  It  penetrates,  little  by  little,  quietly 
but  surely,  into  the  fibre  of  the  meat,  counteracting  its  natural 
tendencies,  averting  corruption,  and  preserving  it  from  decay. 

Thus  hy  action  is  the  Church  to  assert  its  character  and  do  its 
work  as  the  salt.  Inertness  there  is  to  be  none.  As  the  light  by  the 
ceaseless  giving  off  of  its  own  rays  makes  the  dark  places  light,  and  as 
the  flowers  make  the  evening  air  sweet  by  giving  forth  of  their  own 
sweetness,  so  is  the  Church  to  restore  the  moral  wastes  by  communi- 
cating that  which  it  possesses,  and  by  filling  others  with  its  own  life. 

There  must  be  contact  if  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  salt 
that  is  down  in  the  mines  a  hundred  feet  below  the  suiface  will  do 
nothing,  while  it  is  there,  to  season,  to  preserve,  or  purify.  It  will 
only  act  as  it  is  applied.  Neither  must  we  live  in  selfish,  inactive 
isolation,  caring  only  for  our  own  instruction  and  comfort ;  but  the 
Church  must  carry  its  life  out  unto  the  people  around  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done.  Against  centralisation  must  the  Church  be  on  its  guard. 
"  Oo  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature"  is  the 
Divine  command.  The  leaven,  to  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
likened,  had  to  be  taken  by  the  woman  and  hid  in  the  three  measures 
of  meal,  before  it  began  to  accomplish  its  transforming  work.  And 
the  Church  manifested  its  aggressive  powers,  and  reaped  its  rich 
harvests,  when  the  disciples  were  "scattered  abroad"  and  *'went 
everywhere  preaching  the  Word."  Let  us  do  this,  and  we  know  not 
what  great  tilings  lie  within  our  reach.  No  one  is  living  a  Christian 
life  in  vain.  You  think  it  is  not  much  that  you  can  do.  You  are 
not  eloquent ;  you  are  not  wise ;  you  have  no  apparent  influence 
upon  men.    You  cannot  preach ;  you  cannot  teach ;  and  few,  perhaps, 
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would  feel  honoured  by  your  counsel.  No,  but  you  can  live.  That, 
you  can  da  And  that  is  not  a  small  thing;  possibly,  it  is  greater 
than  any  of  these  others  alona  Tour  lot  is  in  the  family,  or  in  the 
service  of  others ;  and  around  you  are  those  who  are  no  friends  to 
God.  You  can  live  a  humble,  meek,  Christly  life.  That  in  time  will 
win  its  way.  Those  about  you  will  see  it,  perhaps  resent  and 
persecute,  but  at  length  will  learn  to  admire  and  imitate.  We  may 
not  be  high  enough  up  to  "  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,"  but  we  can 
all  exert  the  quiet,  penetrating  influence  of  the  salt. 

Then,  if  a  number  of  these  upright,  quiet  lives  be  brought  together 
in  the  united  fellowship  and  common  action  of  the  church,  what  a 
concentrated,  almost  irresistible,  power  for  good  we  have!  What 
wonders  might  be  wrought  on  the  world  around !  Let  us  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  fail.  Let  us  look  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not,  by 
selfish  inaction,  fail  to  influence  others  with  our  saving  properties. 
I^t  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  by  exposure  to  worldly  and  unkincUy 
influences  lose  our  saltness ;  for  "  salt  is  good,"  "  but  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.' 
May  we  be  preserved  from  becoming  **  good  for  nothing  "! 

Eingsbridge. 
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The  Zulu  Wab. 

THE  tidings  from  the  Cape  Colony  afford  no  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  guilty  complication  in  which  our  national  honour 
and  our  national  interests  are  there  involved.  The  laige  re* 
inforcements  which  were  dispatched  from  our  shores  in  March  were, 
at  the  date  of  the  latest  intelligence,  unavailable  for  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  consequence  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
means  of  transport ;  and,  at  prodigious  cost,  the  army  imder  Lord 
Chelmsford's  command  was  waiting  for  the  material  necessary  to  an 
advanca  We  are  told  that  the  South  African  war  is  assuming  the 
dimensions  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  It  has  long  ago  assumed  all 
the  blundering  and  fatal  witlessness  of  that  disastrous  war,  and  only 
comes  short  of  it  in  the  huge  sacrifice  of  human  life  which  we  trust  will 
yet  be  providentially  averted.  The  fields  are  already  white  for  the 
harvest  of  humiliation  which  awaits  our  country  as  the  sequel  of  this 
miserable  fiasco.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Spectator,  "for  any 
Englishman,  whether  opposed  to  the  war  in  Zululand  or  not,  to 
read  the  axxx>unts  from  South  Africa  without  a  feeling  of  distress.  A 
British  army  is  being  whittled  away  there  without  either  glory  or 
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reward."  One  of  the  newspaper  conespondents  {Standard^  represents 
the  60th  Bifles — one  of  the  finestregiments  intheservice — as  snnomided 
with  the  sickening  odours  of  dead  horses  and  cattle,  without  tents, 
and  with  a  water  supply  from  stinking  puddles:  **  So  cadaTeroos  were 
their  looks,  so  utterly  changed  and  wasted  down  from  what  I  left 
them  but  ten  short  days  before,  I  felt  quite  dazed  when  they 
surrounded  me.  The  colonel  was  sick  and  unable  to  move ;  the 
senior  captain  was  doubled  up,  and  a  whole  row  of  fine  yonng  fellows 
were  lying  for  shelter  from  the  burning  sun  imder  waggons,  eking  out 
their  shade  with  an  old  tarpaulin,  shaking  with  low  fever,  and 
exhausted  by  continuous  dysenteiy — ^nine  hundred  men  in  the  ranks 
and  only  three  officers  fit  to  take  charge  of  them — ^though  others 
were  manfully  struggling  against  their  sickness  and  holding  the 
field.'* 

The  Times  estimates  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  war  as  alrendy 
amounting  to  half  a  million  a  week. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  well-known  coiiespondent  of  the  DaHy 
News,  significantly  says  of  the  King's  Dragoons :  "  No  raiment  ever 
more  needed  a  first-rate  commanding  officer." 

About  30,000  of  our  troops  are  already  under  the  command  of  Ix)Td 
Chelmsford,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  this  war  will  extend  to 
an  entire  year. 

The  SciENxmc  Fbontieb. 

There  is  some  hope  of  the  termination  of  the  Afghan  War. 
Negotiations  are  far  advanced  with  Yakoob  Khan,  as  the  result  of 
which  a  territory,  about  three  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  is 
likely  to  be  added  to  British  India,  and  Afghanistan  will  become  a 
protected  state  with  a  British  resident  at  CabuL  The  mountain 
passes  will  be  held  by  our  Imperial  troops,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Ameer  transferred  to  the  British  (government.  This  dause  of 
the  protocol  possesses  an  infinite  potentiality  of  mischief,  if  the 
accredited  interpretation  be  correct,  that  the  Court  of  Cabul  is  to  be 
guaranteed  by  us  against  aU  external  foes.  Perilous  complications 
loom  in  the  distance  as  the  outcome  of  this  extension  of  British  rule; 
and  pecuniary  obligations  of  vast  amount  will  crop  out  to  crash 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  inextricable  debt  the  already  insolvent  Indian 
Empire. 

Found  Out. 
*  My  Lords,  you  abe  beginning  to  be  found  out  !    The  People 

OF  THIS  country  ARE  BEGINNING  TO  SEE  THAT  TOU  HAVE  NOT 
OBTAINED  FOR  THEM  WHAT  THEY  EXPECTED.  IT  IS  NOT  WE,  THB 
MEMBERS  OF  OPPOSITION,  WHO  ARE  ACCUSING  YOU.  TiMB  IS  YOUR  GREAT 
ACCUSER ;  THE  COURSE  OF  EVENTS  IS  SUMMING  UP  THE  CASE  AGAINST  YOU. 
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What  havb  you  to  say  ?— I  shall  await  to  hear,— what  have 

TOi;  TO  SAY  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  RECEIVE  AN"  ADVERSE  VERDICT  AT 
TH£  HANDS  OF  THE  PUBUC,  AS  YOU  WILL  CERTAINLY  BE  CALLED  UPON 
TO  RECEIVE  rr  AT  THE  BAR  OF  HISTORY  ?" 

These  memorable  woids  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  recent  speech 
in  the  Honse  of  Lords  on  the  policy  of  the  Government,  will  stand 
among  the  most  notable  utterances  of  Parliamentary  eloquence. 
They  feU  like  the  sharp  blow  of  an  assegai  on  the  Premier,  whose 
wonted  self-possession  deserted  him,  while  with  confused  and  dis- 
tiatight  efforts  he  attempted,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  to  parry  the 
weapon.  The  gteat  expert  in  Parliamentary  scorn  was  foUed  with 
his  own  tactics,  and  the  hero  of  many  a  conflict  fell  at  last  with 
broken  lance.  The  arrows  of  our  senatorial  eloquence  are  not 
poisoned,  but  they  are  often  veiy  bitter,  and  they  have  never  been 
more  irksome  than  when  thrust  forth  by  the  veteran  Premier.  The 
histoiy  of  his  political  career  is  full  of  personal  encounters,  in  which 
he  has  tmiled  a  free  lance. 

But  the  Duke  is  right— -the  present  administration  is  being  ''  found 
out"  In  the  clubs  and  the  Grovemment  ofBces,  their  days  are  num- 
bered; the  agricultural  interest  is  enumerating  its  wrongs ;  the  mer- 
cantile circles  have  lost  all  patience  with  the  depressing  effects  of  their 
feverish  policy,  while  the  overwhelming  accumulation  of  debt  presses 
like  a  nightmare  on  all  thoughtful  citizens.  Jingoism  is  in  its  last 
agonies ;  and  all  the  beer  shops  will  have  all  they  can  do,  with  the 
aid  of  all  their  clercial  friends,  to  set  it  once  more  upon  its  feet. 

Lawn  Tennis. 

A  very  demure  friend  of  ours  says,  "  Man  is  an  animal  which  pro- 
longs its  play-time  all  through  life.  He  does  not  call  it  play  when 
he  becomes  old,  but,  nevertheless,  he  requires  some  relaxation  or 
diversion  to  relieve  the  strain  of  his  more  serious  pursuits."  .^sop's 
&ble  of  the  bent  bow,  and  poor  Bichard's  maxim  anent, — Jack  and 
all  work,— rare  now  amongst  the  most  approved  of  proverbial  sayings ; 
and  the  imputation  certamly  does  not  lie  against  the  present  age  that 
it  is  deficient  in  the  love  of  pleasure.  The  signs  of  the  times  seem 
rather  to  point  to  the  excessive  addictedness  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  amusement.  The  theatres  are  increasing  in  the  metropolis 
at  a  great  rate,  the  gravest  newspapers  devote  a  large  proportion  of 
their  superficiiEd  space  to  sportmg  intelligence,  the  athletes  of  our 
universities  are  as  popular  or  even  more  so  than  their  honours  men, 
while  Saturday  half  holidays,  bank  holidays,  and  shortened  hours  of 
labour  in  other  classes  of  the  community,  keep  alive  the  condition 
described  by  the  poet : — 

^  PleagQies  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes ; 
And  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise, 
Present  to  grasp  and  futore  stUIto  mid 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind." 
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The  great  desideratum  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  that  it  should  be 
steadily  enforced  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  that  the  charm  of  all 
enjoyment  ceases  with  its  excess.  If  amusement  of  any  kind 
encroaches  upon  obvious  duties,  absorbs  much  time,  or  involTes 
serious  fatigue,  Ujev,  ne  vaut  pas  la  ehandelle.  No  outdoor  game  can 
be  more  healthful,  innocent,  and  comely  than  that  of  lawn  tennis,  bat 
it  is  not  worth  making  it  the  object  of  life,  nor  do  we  think  that 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  display  any  eagemesa  to  acquit 
themselves  in  "  champion  form."  Less  insipid  than  croquet,  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  fashionaible  game  all  through  the  country  side  should 
sink  into  disuse  because  its  adherents  aspire  after  becoming  experts. 
No  wonder  the  French  say  we  take  our  pleasures  drearily,  if  we 
enslave  ourselves  in  their  pursuit. 
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To  the  Editok  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

A  WORD  FOR  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Deab  Sir, — ^You  know  very  well  that  many  people  are  emigrating 
to  Australia,  but  probably  you  are  not  fully  aware  that  the  majority 
of  them  come  with  very  erroneous  ideas  as  to  what  they  will  find 
here.  It  may  be  impossible  to  give  them  anything  like  an  exact 
account  of  the  countiy,  the  industrial  occupations,  and  the  state  of 
society ;  yet  more  might  be  told  them  than  they  appear  to  know,  and 
very  much  of  what  is  told  ought  never  to  have  been  uttered.  No 
doubt  much  of  this  misconception  is  their  own  fault,  but  not  a  little 
of  the  blame  rests  with  the  local  agents. 

From  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  such  of  the  immigrants 
as  I  have  conversed  with,  it  appears  that  the  most  barefaced  fedse- 
hoods  are  told,  and  most  distorted  pictures  of  colonial  life  are  drawn, 
in  order  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  leave  their  homes.  I  am 
happy,  however,  to  say  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  charge — men 
who  tell  only  what  they  know,  and  do  their  best  to  point  out  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  advantages.  That  personal  profit  is  the  motive- 
power  of  the  false  colouring  is,  I  think,  clear  enough.  Many  proo& 
of  it  come  to  my  knowledge.  For  instance,  forms  of  application  are, 
as  I  am  informed,  given  out  gratis ;  yet  I  know  of  a  church  officer 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  7s.  6d.  each  for  them.  It 
would  make  some  of  the  agents  tremble  if  they  heard  what  their 
victims  say  when  the  real  truth  is  discovered. 

Persons  who  come  to  these  shores  must  expect  difficulties,  espe- 
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cially  if  they  are  unprovided  with  a  few  pounds  to  assist  them  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  colonial  life.  Evexy  industrious  and  frugal 
colonist  can  testify  that  the  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable. 
There  is  work  to  be  found,  and  good  pay,  but  new  comers  must  not 
be  discouraged  if  they  are  unsuccessful  at  first. 

Any  who  are  imwilling  to  work  had  better  stay  where  they  are. 
The  colony  is  no  place  for  them.  The  hardest  work  is  to  find  some 
way  of  living  without  work.  There  are  men  who  tramp  about  the 
coantry  pretending  to  look  for  work,  but  wishing  they  may  not  get  it. 
A  meal  and  a  night's  lodging  is  all  they  want  This  is  freely  given, 
and  then  they  walk  off  to  tiie  next  station.  Such  men  are  called 
"  loafers/'  a  term  expressive  of  profound  contempt. 

The  really  industrious  get  on  very  well,  provided  they  do  not 
squander  their  earnings  on  useless  or  vicious  things,  and  are  content 
to  live  for  a  time  without  luxuries  and  expensive  dresses.  Most  of 
the  steady  workmen  in  towns  live  in  their  own  houses ;  the  ''  hands '' 
on  stations  often  have  money  in  the  savings  bank ;  and  families  that 
take  up  land  become  gradually  possessed  of  mobs  of  cattle  and  other 
desirable  things.  But  dissolute  "  hands,"  when  they  get  a  cheque  for 
a  year's  work^  take  a  holiday,  and  ''  melt  down "  their  cheque  in  a 
few  weeks  at  some  public-house,  while  their  equally  dissolute  brethren 
in  town,  hand  over  to  the  publican  on  Saturcky  night  no  small  part 
of  the  week's  wages. 

ITot  one-half  of  the  mechanics  are  able  at  first  to  find  employment 
in  their  own  trades.  Some  never  do,  and  do  not  wish  for  it,  because 
they  have  found  other  employment  that  pleases  them  better.  About 
two  years  since  I  advised  a  fitter  to  take  any  job  he  could  get  at 
any  wases.  Very  lately  he  told  me  he  had  taken  my  advice,  and  has 
been  ame  from  the  first  to  get  his  living.  At  some  of  his  earlier  jobs 
he  earned  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  day,  but  soon  found  more  profitable 
w^orky  and  is  now  working  at  his  trade  for  8s.  per  day,  with  a 
prospect  of  higher  pay  shortly.  Many  object  to  such  a  plan,  because 
they  say  it  wiU  be  letting  themselves  down.  This  is  an  error,  for  no 
one  loses  caste  here  on  any  such  account  Small  pay  for  a  time  is 
far  better  than  idleness,  and  it  does  not  prevent  the  man  from 
looking  about  him  and  taking  advantage  of  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  advancement 

In  this  warm  climate  a  good  day's  work  is  no  child's  play.  Physical 
strength  is  needed,  but  it  must  be  preserved  by  steady  habits.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  plenty  of  easy  work,  but  in  most  cases  the  hard 
work  comes  first,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  privation ;  but  all  this  may 
be  overcome  by  patient  perseverance  in  steady  industry. 

For  some  weeks  (often  months)  after  amval,  most  new  comers  are 
physically  unable  to  work  side  by  side  with  others  who  have  become 
acclimatised.  This  i3  especially  the  case  with  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  at  home.  Many  fall  into  some  sort 
of  fever  soon  after  arrival,  especially  if  they  indulge  to  any  extent  in 
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strong  drink.  In  almost  all  cases  they  soon  recover,  and  find  them* 
selves  all  the  better  for  the  sickness,  and  so  altered  in  oonstitation 
as  to  be  fully  eqnal  to  the  requirements  of  their  new  conditioD.  These 
and  such  like  considerations  make  employers  of  labour  unwiUiog  to 
engage  ^  new  chums/'  except  at  a  somewhat  reduced  pay.  The  men 
are  apt  to  think  they  are  being  imposed  upon.  Gurratit  wi^  may 
have  been  fidthfully  reported  at  home,  but  the  drawbacks  have  been 
concealed. 

People  who  bring  a  few  pounds  with  them  should  be  carefifl  to 
keep  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  living 
upon  it  till  work  at  good  pay  can  be  obtained.  It  is  far  better  to 
work  for  a  time  at  anything  that  will  provide  for  daily  wants,  and 
keep  the  money  till  the  proper  way  of  using  it  is  better  known. 
Others  enter  at  once  into  business  speculations  before  they  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  colonial  values  and  colonial  styles  of 
trading.  They  would  do  far  better  in  the  long  run  if  they  engaged 
as  employis  till  a  sufficient "  colonial  experience"  had  been  gained. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  intending 
emigrants,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  made  this  letter  too  long.  There 
is  also  much  to  say  as  to  religious  matters — ^things  that  surprise  the 
new  comers — and  things  concerning  many  of  them  that  grieve,  bat 
do  not  astonish,  the  older  residents.  By  your  permission  I  may 
write  about  them  shortly.  Meanwhile,  if  you  think  tiie  above  likely 
to  be  useful,  it  is  at  your  service  in  any  way  ybu  think  proper. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

T.  W.  rERSON,  Pastor. 

Bockhampton,  Queensland,  28th  Feb.,  1879. 
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Bbpbbsxntativis  Nonoonforxists. 
With  the  Message  of  their  Lif  e- 
Work  for  To-day.  1.  John  Howe. 
2.  Biohard  Baxter.  3.  Samuel 
Bntherford.  4.  Matthew  Henry. 
By  the  Bev.  Alexander  Orosart, 
L.L.D.I  F.S.A.,  &0.  London: 
Hodder  4(  Stoughton.    1879. 

Db.  Gbosaxt  is  an  exceptionally 
voluminous  writer^  who  might  do 
mnoh  better  work  if  he  did  less,  and 


yet  he  has  xardy  written  a  more 
attiaotive  and  uWul  book  than 
this  series  of  lectures  delivered  to 
the  students  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Fingland.  We  heartily 
approve  of  his  idea  that  much  good 
would  accrue  to  the  ministerial 
students  of  all  '^ffffi>ininatifffiii  hj 
presenting  to  them  the  life-woricoiF 
the  great  worthies  whose  names  we 
all  revere,  and  we  gladly  oonfessthai 
in  the  perusal  of  these  leotuiesYe 
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have  found  xnnoh   inteneoioal  and 
spiritual    quickening.       We    have 
thus  been  enabled  to  renew    our 
aoquaintanoe  with   men   who    had 
perhaps  as  dear  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  will  as  it  la  given  to  any  on 
earth  to  attain,   whose    chaiaoter 
reflected  deaxty  and  nnmistakeably 
the  glory  dT  Christy  and  whose  lives 
were  ridi  in  all  holy  and  helpful 
toiL    The  leotnrer^s  aim  is  not  so 
mudi  to  detail  fikcts  as  to  portray 
character,  to  diow  ns  what  manner 
of  men  these  worthies  were,  and 
this  aim  he  has  most  successfully 
aooomplidied.     He  has  seized  with 
a  happy  instinct  the  dijBtereniia  of 
thehr  onaraoter,  showing  not  only 
what  they  had    in  common,    but 
what  in  each  was  peculiar  to  him- 
sell     The  illustrative    quotations 
have  been    sdected  with    singular 
good  taste  and  judgment,  and  if  the 
volume  does  not  send  its  readers  to 
the   works    of    the    men    whose 
character  Is  so  finely  depicted  we 
shall  be  amprised.    Dr.  Orosart  has 
shown  ua  so  much  that  is  good  in 
Howe,    Baxter,    Butherforc^    and 
liatthew  Henry,  that  we  cannot  be 
content   widiout    knowing    more. 
Anything  which    increases  an  ac- 
quaintance  with    their     writings, 
renders  to    the   churches   of  tiie 
nineteenUi    century    a    more  im- 
portant service  than  we  can  readily 
describe.     There  is  occasionally  a 
quaintness  in  Dr.   Grosart's  stvle 
whidi  strikes  us  as  somewhat  feeole 
and  affected.    He  is  also  a  little  too 
hard    on    Henry     Bogers,    whose 
revision  of  Howe's  text  is  of  bx 
greater  service  to  the  bulk  even  of 
ministerial  readers  than  the  para- 
graph on  page  86  seems  to  imply ; 
and,    finally,  there    is  even  more 
ground  for  speaking  of  Howe  as  a 
OongTQgationalist  than  there  is  for 
churning  him  as  a  Presbyterian. 


Handbooks  fob  Bible  Glasses 
The  Post  Exilian  Prophets: 
Haggai,  Zeohariah,  Malaohi. 
With  Litroductions  and  Notes. 
By  Marcus  Dodds,  DJ>.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1879. 

PaoFESsoB  Macgbeoob's  admirable 
Handbook  on  the  GkJatians  has 
been  quickly  followed  by  one  no  less 
admirable  on  the  Post  Exilian 
Prophets,  prepared  bv  the  editor 
of  the  series,  Dr.  ^farcus  Dods. 
Our  English  literature  is  by  no 
means  so  rich  in  works  on  the  Old 
Testament  as  in  works  on  the  New, 
and  we  naturally,  on  that  account, 
give  a  more  cordial  wdcome  to  the 
scholarly  volume  before  us.  It  is 
all  that  such  a  book  should  be. 
How  the  writer  has  compressed  so 
much  firash  and  suggestive  matter 
into  so  small  a  space  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  The  brevity  at 
which  he  hiM  successfully  aimea  has 
certainly  not  been  readied  by  an 
ignoring  of  difficulties  or  the  omis- 
don  of  any  essential  point,  nor 
is  he  ever  obscure,  llie  general 
introduction  on  the  prophets  and 
prophecy,  discusses  in  a  ludd  and 
pithy  s^le  every  important  aspect 
of  this  great  subject,  and  forms  a 
really  masterly  dissertation  upon  it. 
The  introductions  to  the  separate 
books  contain  aU  the  information 
that  an  ordinary  reader  can  possibly 
require,  and  ftunish  a  capital 
example  of  fearless,  honest,  and 
reverent  criticism.  The  podtion  of 
the  advanced  rationalists  is  calmly 
and  candidly  surveyed,  and  not  a 
Btngle  point  that  they  have  made 
go(^  is  set  aside.  The  treatment  of 
tiie  book  of  Zeohariah,  which,  as  is 
weU  known,  supplies  one  of  the 
most  ddicate  problems  in  Biblical 
science,  has  afforded  us  special 
delight;  and  it  will  certainly 
secure  for  this  small  Handbook  a 
foiemoat  place  in  our  critical  and 
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exegetioal  literature.  The  notes 
throughout  are  healthy  and  Tigor- 
OU89  giTing  an  improved  translation 
wherever  neceesaiy,  explaining 
obscure  allusions^  and  elucidating  in 
eveiy  requisite  way  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  Among  works  of  this 
class  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Messrs.  Clark's  Handbooks  will  take 
the  precedence,  especially  as  they 
are  published  at  a  rate  which 
entitles  them  to  be  described  as  a 
marvel  of  cheapness. 


Thb      Stitdt     akd      Hoxiletic 
MoirrnLT.  May.  Ths  Homilitio 

COMMBHTABT   ON    THE    BoOK    OF 

Paoverbs.  No.  7.  By  W.  Harris. 
London :  R.  D.  Diokinson. 


Thesx  serial  publications  have  been 
so  often  oharacteriaed  in  our  pages, 
that  we  need  do  nothing  farther 
here  than  say  that  the  present 
numbers  are  quite  equal  to  their 
predecessors,  and  will  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  class  for  whom 
they  are  written. 


NEWS     OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Brondesbury,  Eilbum,  April  9th. 
Henley-on-Thames,  April  22nd. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Bum,  Rev.  S.  (    •    •    .    )  Tenby. 

Davies,  Rev.  W.  (Llantheny),  Jaxiow. 

Evans,  Rev.  E.  G.  (Metropolitan  Tabemacle  College),  Belfast 

GileR,  Rev.  W.  L.  (Greenwich),  Cloughfold. 

Godfrey,  Rev.  J.  R  (Hebden  Bridge),  Bulwell,  Notts. 

Thomas,  Rev.  T.  (Bristol  College),  Caimarthen. 


RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 

Leominster,  Rev.  J.  Smalley,  May  6th. 
Peckham,  Rev.  H.  Knee,  April  22nd. 
Southsea,  Rev.  W.  Laing,  April  28th. 
Wigan,  Rev.  H.  Hall,  May  6th. 
Nottingham,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fitch,  May  I5th. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Cole,  Rev.  J.,  Coeeley,  Staffordshire. 

Davies,  Rev.  J.,  Romford. 

May,  Rev.  J.,  Saltash. 

Nicholson,  Rev.  T.,  Park  End,  Gloucester. 
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SCENES  FROM  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

V. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  MISSIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  histoiy  of  Christianity  is  the  histoiy  of  a  Elngdom  not  of  this 
world,  and  yet  it  is  so  intimately  associatied  with  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  that  it  must  show  traces  of  the  contact.  The 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  early  ages  of  our  own  country  was 
necessarily  influenced  by  the  existing  conditions  of  social  and  political 
life.  The  lawlessness,  the  ferocity,  the  unsettledness  of  the  times, 
determined  in  no  small  measure  its  form  and  complexion. 

The  strangers  from  Home  (as  Augustine  and  his  comrades  were 
styled)  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  Ethelbert  to  abandon  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors  and  to  accept  the  faith  of  Christ.  More  than 
a  year  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  landing  on  our  shores  before  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties,  but  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion 
Ills  example  proved  contagious,  and  rapid  progress  was  made  in  every 
direction.  Crowds  of  his  Kentish  sabjects  flocked  to  be  baptized. 
In  Essex  and  East  Anglia — of  which  he  was  over-lord — the  creed 
which  had  received  the  royal  sanction  found  its  path  facilitated,  and 
numerous  adherents  were  won.  A  daughter  of  Ethelbert's,  who 
married  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  took  with  her  to  her  new 
home  the  Soman  missionary  Paulinas,  through  whose  labours  Edwin 
was  in  course  of  time  converted.  Here,  again,  the  royal  example  was 
efficacious.  The  nobles  and  courtiers  received  with  respect  the 
religion  which  had  commended  itself  to  their  lord,  and  the  people 
followed  in  their  wake. 

But  the  new  faith  met  with  strenuous  and  prolonged  opposition. 
Action  was  followed  by  reaction  "  equal  th^ieto  and  contrary."    For 
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a  time  the  issues  of  the  contest  seemed  doubtful^  and  had  Christianity 
not  possessed  a  supernatural  power  it  would  assuredly  have  been  extin- 
guished. Politics  and  religion  were  closely  and  inseparably  blended. 
Christianity  was  estimated^  not  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  its 
superior  claims  as  a  system  of  truth,  or  its  moral  and  spiritual  force, 
but  according  to  its  probable  influence  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  hostile 
parties. 

The  age  was  one  of  tumult  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  harassed 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Sival  kings  strove  for  the 
mastery.  The  fortunes  of  the  Heptarchy  trembled  in  the  balance. 
Violence,  rapine,  and  bloodshed  wrought  dreadful  havoc,  and  amid 
the  jar  and  clash  of  universal  discord  the  voice  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
could  with  difficulty  be  heard. 

Some  of  the  kings — ^like  Saedwald  of  East  Anglia— endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  position,  and  to  cement  the  various  classes  of  their 
subjects  in  allegiance  to  their  throne,  by  an  impossible  compromise. 
The  worship  of  Christ  was  united  with  that  of  uie  heathen  gods.  A 
pagan  and  a  Christian  altar  might  be  found  side  by  side  in  the  same 
temple.  Panda,  the  King  of  Mercia,  saw  in  his  defence  of  the  old 
heathenism  a  means  of  winning  back  the  independence  which  had 
been  wrested  from  him  by  Northumbria.  On  every  hand  the  fierce, 
sanguinary  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  incessant  political  intrigues 
seriously  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Christianisation  of  the  land. 
To  those  who  know  the  social  characteristics  of  the  age  of  which  we 
write,  as  they  axe  depicted  by  our  secular  historians,  the  marvel  will 
be  that  the  Grospel  gained  for  itself  so  firm  a  footing  as  it  did. 

Its  progress  was  slow  and  chequered ;  but  it  was  for  the  most  part 
continuous.  The  good  news  which  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  had 
proclaimed  to  our  heathen  ancestors  could  not  be  forgotten.  The 
memory  of  it  was  preserved,  not  so  much  by  the  successors  of 
Augustine  as  by  the  labours  of  Celtic  missionaries  who  had  in  their 
earUer  days  no  connection  with  Eome.  The  followers  of  St.  Patrick 
inherited  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  their  illustrious  leader.  Their 
schools  became  famous,  and  not  only  kept  alive  but  extended  the  love 
of  letters.  They  were  fired  by  a  zeal  for  spiritual  conquests,  which 
impelled  them  to  leave  their  homes  and  travel  far  and  wide  to  oppose 
the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  and  the  vice  which  still  held  multi- 
tudes in  hopdess  bondage.  They  were  men  of  a  truly  apostolic  spirit, 
who  made  it  their  mission 

'*  To  hBaik  the  ksathen  and  uphoM  the  ChxiBt*' 

Northumbrian  Chiistianity  especially  was  indebted  to  these  Celtic 
missionaries.  Aidan  and  the  monks  of  lindiafiune  were,  under  God, 
the  preservers  of  thia  early  Church,  and  how  much  is  involved  in 
this  acknowledgment  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Northumbrian 
Christianity  was  Ibr  years  the  backbone  of  English  xdigion.  What  it 
became  under  the  influenee  of  the  vensraMe  Bede  we  have  already 
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seen.  But  there  are  other  aspects  of  it  on  which  we  must  also  look, 
many  of  which  displayed  themselves  before  his  time  as  well  as  during 
and  after  it. 

Christianity  is  essentially  an  i^gressive  religion,  and  aims  at  tlie 
conquest  of  the  entire  world  for  Ghrast.  There  is  in  its  spirit  nothing 
selfish  or  exclusive.  The  law  of  discipleship  is  succinctly  stated  in 
the  words,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  When  we  our- 
selves possess  the  blessings  secured  for  us  by  the  mediation  of  our  Lord 
we  necessarily  long  to  impart  them  to  others.  All  human  hearts  are 
essentially  alike,  and  only  in  the  possession  of  the  light,  the  purity, 
and  the  power  imparted  by  Christ  can  they  obtain  rest.  All  men 
need  that  which  can  be  found  only  in  Christ,  and  Christ  has  com- 
mitted His  Gospel  to  the  care  of  His  disciples,  who  are,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  fact.  His  ministers  and  witnesses,  sent  into  the  worid 
by  Him  as  He  was  sent  into  the  world  by  His  Father. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  having 
themselves  received  the  Gospel,  should  be  anxious  to  communicate  it 
to  others.  Their  first  care  was  necessarily  directed  to  its  firm  estab- 
lishment in  their  own  land,  and  they  had  long  to  defend  it  against 
the  adverse  forces  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Their  very  hold  of  it 
was  endangered  by  the  heathen  ceremonials  and  customs  which  had 
become  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  the  national  life,  and  which 
could  only  be  disentangled  from  it  by  dint  of  cautious  and  persistent 
efforts.  The  political  commotions  of  the  age  absorbed  general  atten- 
tion, engendered  strife  and  contention,  deteriorated  the  moral 
character,  and  rendered  impossible  schemes  of  Christian  conquest. 
But  as  the  force  of  the  old  heathenism  became  spent,  the  thoughts  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  their  imme- 
diate surroundings,  and  recognised  the  claims  of  the  world  outside  of 
them  which  as  yet  knew  not  Christ. 

And  here  again  it  is  pleasant  to  see  so  distinctly  the  influence  of 
the  Celtic  missionaries.  Between  the  Christians  of  ITorthumbria  and 
those  of  Ireland  a  very  close  connection  was  maintained.  Many 
young  Englishmen  resorted  to  Ireland  with  the  view  of  perfecting 
their  spiritual  life.  They  could  there  enjoy  a  peace  which  was  often 
denied  them  at  home — avail  themselves  of  possibilities  of  contempla- 
tion which  did  not  exist  in  their  own  land,  while  they  had  also  greater 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  learning.  Their  Irish  brethren  received 
them  cordially — ^threw  open  to  them  their  houses,  supplied  them  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  with  such  books  of  general  knowledge  and 
Biblical  science  as  they  could  command. 

The  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  had  appeared  very  early  in  the 
Irish  Church.  St  Columba  and  others  forced  their  way  into  the 
centres  of  Hctish  heathenism,  attacked  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy 
in  Scotiond  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Northern  seas,  and  succeeded 
in  bietJdng  the  power  of  hoary  superstitions.  The  enthusiasm  spread 
and  intensified.     Colombanus,  Galbs,  and  Eilian  ventured  into  un- 
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trodden  fields  by  crossing  the  Channel,  visiting  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany/and  prosecuting,  amid  hardship,  peril,  and 
persecution,  a  career  of  active  benevolence  and  Christian  heroism. 
The  lives  of  these  Culdee  missionaries  famish  many  specimens  of 
sublime  courage  and  unflinching  devotion,  to  which  subsequent  ages 
probably  owe  more  than  they  have  distinctly  known*  Their  adven- 
tures awoke  in  Ireland  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
Continental  nations,  and  especisdly  in  that  of  the  fierce  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Northern  Germany  and  along  the  Frisian  coast.  These 
tribes  had  not  been  adequately  reached  by  any  of  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  for  their  civilisation  and  conversion.  In  addition  to 
Columbanus,  Gallus,  and  Kilian,  evangelists  from  other  places  engaged 
in  the  same  task,  such  as  Amandus  and  Eligius,  whom  the  Papal 
Church  has  canonised^  and  around  whose  name  many  legends  have 
gathered. 

Among  the  young  Englishmen  who  resorted  to  Ireland,  was  one 
named  Ecgbert,  a  Northumbrian  of  noble  birtL  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century,  he  entered  a  monastery  at  Connaught,  and  won, 
by  his  diligence,  his  learning,  and  piety,  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  brotherhood.  He  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness,  which 
threatened  to  be  fatal,  and,  on  his  unexpected  recovery,  made  a  vow 
that,  if  it  were  God's  will,  he  would  not  return  to  his  native  land,  but 
undertake  service  in  some  foreign  country.  As  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  his  brethren,  his  interest  in  it  deepened;  he  determined  to 
repair  to  the  wild,  barbarian  tribes  of  Northern  Germany,  and  there 
proclaim  the  message  of  Christ's  love.  Preparations  were  made  for 
the  voyage,  and  several  of  the  brethren  were  to  accompany  Ecgbeit. 
But  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  sailing,  a  severe  storm  arose, 
and  destroyed  their  vessel,  so  that,  for  a  time,  the  mission  was 
delayed. 

Ecgbert  was  not,  however,  discouraged.  A  vision  is  said  to  have 
revealed  to  him  another  course  for  himself.  He  was  to  remain  in 
Ireland  as  an  instiiintor  of  the  youth,  and  to  look  out  for  other  men  who 
would  carry  on  the  work  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Wigbert  was  the  first  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  task.  He  and 
several  companions  proceeded  to  Friesland,  but  they  met  with  little 
success.  The  people  were  rude  and  riotous.  The  King,  Eadbod.  ^vas 
stern,  implacable,  unyielding,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  Wigi)eTt 
returned  to  Ireland,  disappoint^  and  disheartened. 

But  Ecgbert  could  not  thus  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  his  plans. 
Among  tho  monks  whom  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  superintend,  was 
one  who  came  from  his  own  Northumbria — ^Willibrord  by  name 
He  was  born  about  the  year  658,  was  educated  first  in  the  monastery 
of  Bipou,  where  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  afterwards  in  the 
monastery  at  Connaught,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Ecgbert,  who 
was  probably  about  his  own  aga  He  was  in  his  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  year  when  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  had  been  there  twelve  years 
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when  Ecgbert  entreated  him  to  undertake  the  work  in  which  "VVig- 
beit  had  unfortunately  failed.  He  eagerly  took  up  the  task,  and,  in 
690,  set  sail  with  twelve  companions.  They  reached  the  Frisian 
shores,  proceeded  to  XJltrajectum — the  present  Utrecht — and  were 
there  warmly  welcomed  by  Pepin  I'Heristal,  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
who  had  recently  won  several  battles  over  the  Frieslanders,  and 
sabjected  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  the  rule  of  the  Franks. 
The  time  was  favourable  for  the  undertaking.  Circumstances 
aided  Willibrord*s  design.  The  prospects  of  success  were  in  every  view 
cheerful. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Willibrord  visited  Eome  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  mission,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  but  of 
this  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence.  That  sanction 
would,  in  some  respects,  be  an  advantage  to  him,  and  would  give  him 
a  claim  on  the  protection  of  the  Franks,  which  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  possessed.  But  so  great  was  his  devotion  to  his  work,  so  con- 
spicuous his  ability,  so  wonderful  his  success,  that,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  Pepin  determined  to  aid  his  mission  by  forming  a  new  bishop- 
ric which  should  have  its  seat  in  Utrecht,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent 
Willibrord  to  Eome,  with  the  request  that  he  might  receive  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  be  invested  with  episcopal 
authority.  With  this  request  the  Pope  (Sergius  T.)  willingly  com- 
plied. Willibrord  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Clemens, 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
higher,  indeed,  in  dignity,  but  with  the  same  simplicity  and  fervour  as 
he  had  shown  from  the  beginning. 

He  was  after  his  elevation  a^  before  it — first,  and  chiefly,  an 
evangelist,  bent  on  the  extension  of  tbe  Christian  faith.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Frankish  Friesland  his  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  unto 
men  that  they  should  turn  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  God, 
and  offering  them  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  life  on  their  repentance 
and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Great  multitudes  of  the  Frieslanders 
believed,  churches  were  erected,  monasteries  were  founded,  and  the 
mission  band  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  brethren  from  Ireland, 
so  that  the  work  accomplished  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  pledge  of 
greater  things  to  come. 

Among  the  companions  of  Willibrord  was  Svidbert,  a  men  of  gentle 
as  well  as  zealous  spirit,  who  laboured  among  the  Boruchtuarians 
of  Westphalia.  In  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  he 
was,  however,  compelled  to  flee*  But  Pepin  thereupon  made  over  to 
him  the  island  of  Kaiserworth,  in  the  Ehine,  where  he  established  a 
monastery.  The  story  of  the  brothers  Heuwald,  who  sufiered  martyr- 
dom among  the  Saxons,  is  too  characteristic  of  the  ignorance 
and  cruelty  of  the  age  to  be  omitted.  Attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
successful  missionary  labour,  they  left  their  Northumbrian  home,  and 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Old  Saxons.  At  first,  they  were  hospi- 
tably received.    Every  token  of  confidence  and  friendship  was  shown 
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to  them,  and  their  hearts  glowed  in  eaq>ectation  of  an  abandant 
spiritual  harvest  With  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  Christian  heroes, 
tliey  anticipated  glorious  conquests  for  their  Captain  Christ  They 
i-equested  the  villager  who  had  accorded  to  them  so  hearty  a  welcome 
to  introduce  them  to  the  presence  of  the  chief,  as  it  was  necessaiy  to 
secure  his  good-will.  Their  host  promised  them  his  assistance,  and 
tliey  remained  with  him  for  some  days,  awaiting  a  fitting  opportunity. 
Tiieir  time  was  spent  partly  in  endeavours  to  teach  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  but  mainly  in  singing  and  prayer.  Their  exercises  of  devotion 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  villagers,  who,  in  their  dark  superstitioii, 
dreaded  the  conversion  of  their  chief,  lest  it  should  lead  the  whole 
tribe  into  apostasy,  and  involve  them  in  dire  calamities.  They  there- 
fore determined  to  avert  the  danger  by  putting  the  strangers  to  death, 
and  fell  upon  them  suddenly  and  unawares.  They  slew  them  in  a  heart- 
less and  cruel  manner  while  they  were  at  prayer,  and  flung  their 
bodies  into  the  Bhine.  When  the  chief  heard  of  the  outrage  he  was 
greatly  incensed,  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  slight  on  the  strength  and 
integiity  of  his  judgment,  an  insult  to  his  authority.  He  therefore 
slew  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  laid  it  in  ruins,  ^fter  the 
story  became  known,  the  bodies  of  the  martyred  brothers  were  recovered, 
and  laid  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne. 

Willibrord  was  unwilling  to  restrict  his  missionary  tours  to 
Frankish  Friesland,  and  made  several  efforts  to  reach  those  parts 
which  were  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Frankish  rule.  They  were,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  fruitless,  as  Badbod,  the  king,  was  resolutely 
opposed  to  any  innovation  on  his  old  religion.  Shortly  after  his  con- 
.^ecration  as  archbishop,  Willibrord  went  as  far  north  as  Denmark 
There,  also,  he  found  himself  baffled.  Ongend  exercised  over  his 
people  a  stern,  tyrannic  sway,  and  would,  without  scruple,  exterminate 
all  who  rebelled  against  his  will.  The  utmost  that  Willibrord  could 
accomplish  was  to  purchase  thirty  boys,  whom  he  took  back  with 
him  to  Utrecht,  that  he  might  train  them  for  future  service  as 
missionaries. 

In  returning  home,  ho  was  driven  by  a  severe  storm  to  the  shores 
of  Heligoland — then  called  Fosite's-Land,  because  it  was  especially 
consecrated  to  Fosite,  an  ancient  German  deity.  While  on  this 
island  Willibrord  occupied  himself  in  instructing  the  band  of  youths 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Three  of  them  he  baptized  in  a  sacred 
stream,  and  some  of  his  company  slew  several  cattle  to  provide  food 
ibr  themselves  and  the  crew.  This  bold  disregard  of  the  sacred 
character  of  the  island,  and  of  all  that  was  on  it,  filkd  the  natives  with 
terror,  and  they  expected  that  Fosite  would  at  once  display  his  wrath 
by  punishing  the  profane  intruder  with  instant  death.  Ko  such 
calamity,  however,  overtook  him,  and  the  inhabitants  concluded  that 
they,  as  the  worshippers  of  Fosite,  must  take  the  matter  into  their 
^wn  hands.    They  sent  messengers  to  Badbod,  who  happaied  to  be 

that  time  on  the  island,  that  the  whole  affidr  might  be  laid  before 
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bim.  He  immediately  summoned  Willibrord  into  his  presence,  and 
announced  that  one  di  the  offenders  must  (&e.  Lots  were  cast  to 
decide  who  should  be  the  victim.  One  of  the  missionaries  was  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  angry  deity.  And  after  this  cruel  transac- 
tioD  was  over,  the  king  entered  into  conversation  with  Willibrord, 
asked  him  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  especially  how  he  could  venture 
to  defy  so  powerful  and  terrible  a  god. 

WiUibrord's  reply  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  king  as  to  the 
secret  of  his  conduct.  Its  simplicity,  its  comprehensiveness,  its 
courage,  render  it  well  worthy  of  quotation. 

•*  It  is  not  a  god,  O  king,  whom  thou  worshippest,  but  a  demon 
^ho  has  seduced  thee  into  fatal  error.  For  there  is  no  other  God 
but  One,  who  made  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein.  He  who  worships  this  God  with  true  faith  shall  receive 
eternal  Hfe.  I  am  His  servant,  and  I  testify  unto  thee  this  day  that 
thou  must  abandon  these  dumb  idols  which  thy  fathers  worshipped, 
and  believe  in  one  God  Almighty,  and  be  baptized  in  the  fount  of 
lUe,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  If  thou  foUowest  my  words,  thou 
shalt  enjoy  eternal  life  with  God  and  His  saints ;  but  if  thou  despisest 
me  and  the  way  of  salvation,  know  assuredly  that  thou  shalt  suffer 
eternal  punishment  with  the  wicked  one  whom  thou  obeyest." 

Kadbod  could  not  either  then  or  afterwards  be  induced  to  turn  from 
his  old  ways,  but  there  was  in  Willibrord  a  dauntless  heroism  which 
excited  his  admiration,  and  he  forthwith  sent  him  on  his  way  with  a 
safe  escort 

After  Eadbod's  death,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Trieslanders  by 
Charles  Martel,  the  obstructiveness  which  had  throughout  thwarted 
'Willibrord's  designs  as  to  the  extension  of  his  mission  no  longer 
existed.  He  was  enabled  to  preach  Christ,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to 
all  the  Frisians,  and  his  word  was  confirmed  by  signs  following.  One 
of  his  fellow-labourers — also  an  Englishman — ^ultimately  exercised 
a  far  wider  and  profounder  influence  than  his  own.  But  the  stoiy  of 
his  life  we  must  reserve  for  a  subsequent  article. 

WiUibrord  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  died  in  a.d.  739,  thus 
reaching  Ins  eighty-second  year,  and  having  spent  well-nigh  half  a 
Century  in  his  self-selected  field  of  Christian  evangelism. 
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FOOTMEN  AND  HORSES ;  OR,  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  LIFE. 

By  Sxv.  B.  p.  Macmaster,  Bradfobd. 


'*  If  tbon  hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  how  wilt  thoa  con- 
tend with  he»ea  ?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  thou  tmstedat,  they  wearied 
thee,  then  how  wilt  thon  do  in  the  awelling  of  Jordan?  "-^krektah  zii.  5. 

THEBE  are  three  styles  of  speech  possible  in  treating  a  text  like 
tliis — the  poetical,  the  sensational,  and  the  practical  The  text 
is  full  of  poetry,  and  might  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  poetical 
reveries  or  itiptures ;  but  this  would  not  serve  any  high  moral  pur- 
pose. Flowers  of  speech  are  beautifiU,  and  sometimes  useful,  but 
they  are  not  nourishing.  The  text  contains  striking  figures,  which 
might  easily  be  worked  up  into  something  sensational ;  but  than  the 
sensational  in  preaching  there  is  nothing  more  unhealthy,  nothing 
more  unholy,  and,  let  me  add,  nothing  more  popular.  Words  of 
truth  and  soberness  are  at  a  discount  even  among  professing  Chris- 
tians. Be  it  ours,  then,  to  adopt  the  practical  style ;  for  a  sermon  or 
speech  that  is  not  practical  is  scarcely  profitable,  even  if  it  be 
Scriptural. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  text  there  is  a  reference  to  a  custom 
unknown  among  us,  but  common  in  some  places  in  the  East  to  this 
day.  Wlien  a  king  or  other  great  man  rides  forth  in  a  chariot  or  on 
horseback,  a  number  of  men  run  beside  him  or  before  him,  and  are 
expected  to  keep  their  relation  to  him  even  when  his  horse  or  horses 
are  put  to  the  gallop.  For  this  they  are  trained  from  their  boyhood, 
and  the  feats  they  are  able  to  perform  would  astonish  those  who  have 
not  been  brought  up  to  the  exercise.  Elijah  himself  once  girded  up 
his  loins,  and  ran  by  the  chariot  of  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel: 
why,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  seems  to  us  he  might  have  been  better 
employed.  Eunning  with  footmen  was  trying  enough,  but  footmen 
contending  in  a  race  with  horsemen  was  a  greater  trial  of  strength 
and  endurance ;  and  he  who  failed  in  the  former  was  not  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  latter.  So  far,  the  figure  carries  its  meaning  or  moml 
on  its  very  face.  It  is  this  :  If  in  contact  with  the  little  you  fail,  in 
conflict  with  the  great  you  shall  be  confounded. 

The  reference  in  the  second  part  of  the  text  is  not  so  obvious ;  but 
it  is  evidently  only  another  illustration  of  the  same  idea.  We  picture 
a  man  in  his  quiet  home,  going  about  his  every-day  duties  in  tie 
plains  of  Jordan.  Weariness  steals  over  him  as  he  goes  his  regular 
rounds ;  a  sense  of  ennui  oppresses  him ;  he  wishes  his  life  were  done 
with,  or  that  he  could  find  some  relief  from  its  terrible  monotony. 
Suddenly  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks ;  the  water  rushes  over  his 
fields,  rushes  into  his  house ;  beasts  of  prey,  driven  from  their  lairs, 
prowl  about,  or  reptiles  find  their  way  into  his  resting-place.    For 
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the  peace  of  which  he  was  weary,  he  finds  troubles  whereby  he  is 
stunned.  Oh,  for  the  land  of  peace,  whose  monotony  tired  1dm  !  How 
preferable  to  the  swelling  of  Jordan,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
bim  I  The  little  trial  was  badly  borne ;  the  greater  trial  can  scarcely 
be  endured. 

The  varyinfj  trials  of  life,  and  how  to  meet  them,  is  the  subject 
our  text  suggests.  We  all  need  to  know  how  earthly  cares  may  be 
made  a  heavenly  discipline ;  and,  amid  the  trials  of  the  present  time, 
a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject  may  be  interesting  and  helpful. 

I  There  are  smaller  and  greater  trials  in  every  life. — ^We 
begin  by  "  running  with  the  footmen  "  ;  as  we  go  on  we  have  to  "  con- 
tend with  horses."  We  begin  by  exercising  ourselves  "  in  the  land 
of  peace  "  ;  before  we  finish,  we  may  have  to  bear  ourselves,  somehow, 
amid  **  the  swelling  of  Jordan."  With  some,  the  greater  trials  come 
early  in  life.  If  some  young  people  were  to  tell  us  their  experience, 
we  should  find  their  boyhood  or  youth  full  of  "  fiery  trials."  As  we 
p[0  on  in  life,  however,  new  and  tender  relationships  are  formed ;  and 
through  these  relationships  we  lie  open  to  trials  which  would  have 
been  impossible  to  us  before.  There  are  progressive  trials  in  life. 
Not  that  life  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  progress  from  bad  to  worse, 
lor  the  morning  of  life  may  be  stormy  and  the  evening  a  great  calm ; 
but  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  do  not — ^perhaps  cannot — meet 
our  greatest  trials  first. 

Ordinary  life,  with  its  petty  cares,  its  trivial  rounds,  its  little 
worries,  is  like  running  with  the  footmen ;  and  to  thcd  we  are  all 
summoned — the  child  at  school,  the  youth  at  his  calling,  the  mother 
in  her  family,  the  merchant  in  his  office,  and  the  mechanic  at  his 
bench  or  his  loom.  This  every-day  life  tries  our  temper,  our  patience, 
our  principles.  "They  shall  run,  and  not  weary,"  can  be  said  of 
only  a  few.  "  I  am  weary,  oh,  so  weary,"  are  words  written  legibly 
on  the  majority  of  the  faces  we  meet  by  the  way ;  and  more  are  weary 
at  heart  than  allow  their  weariness  to  appear  in  their  looks.  Every- 
where and  always  we  have  to  run  with  the  footmen,  to  compete  with 
our  fellows.  We  try  to  keep  up  with  them,  but  in  what  spirit  ?  In 
a  spirit  of  simple  rivalry  ?  or  in  that  spirit  of  faith  which  runs 
looking  unto  Jesus,  and  drawing  our  strength  from  the  Unseen? 
The  little  trials  come  every  day ;  morning  by  morning  we  wake  to 
run  with  the  footmen.  The  greater  trials  come  occasionally  ;  at  such 
a  time  as  we  think  not  wo  may  have  to  contend  with  horses.  Some 
failure  occurs,  and  the  earnings  of  years  are  lost  at  a  stroke  ;  some 
malady  seizes  us,  and  for  strength  there  is  weakness,  for  ease  there 
is  pain,  for  activity  there  is  enforced  idleness  or  endurance ;  some 
bereavement  overtaken  us,  and  one  dear  to  us  as  life  is  snatched  from 
our  embrace,  and  numbered  with  the  dead ;  or  death  serves  his  writ 
upon  us,  giving  us  notice  to  quit  the  land  of  peace,  with  all  its  asso- 
ciations, and  pass  the  swelling  of  Jordan,  with  all  its  xmknown  pos- 
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sibilities.    At  what  time,  or  in  what  form,  the  greater  trials  may  come 
to  us,  we  can  never  calculate.    We  Tieit  a  Mend  one  day,  and  find 
his  home  a  ''  land  of  peace,"  and,  leaving,  say,  **  The  lines  have  fallen 
to  our  friend  in  pleasant  places" ;  we  go  back  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
days  after,  and  find  him  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan,  deep  calling  unto 
deep,  and  all  the  waves  and  billows  of  a  great  sorrow  going  over  him. 
There  are  some,  to  be  sure,  who  know  little  of  the  greater  trials 
of  life.    No  doubt  &iend  after  friend  departs ;  but  their  nearest  and 
dearest  are  spared  to  them,  and  they  have  but  small  experience  of 
the  great  calamities  of  life  with  which  others  have  to  wrestle.    Yet 
most  people  have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  making  little  trials  look 
large.      A  friend  tells  me  of  some  circumstance  in  his  life,  and  I 
sympathise  with  him,  and  say,  ''  It  is  very  annoying,  but  it  is  not 
worth  troubling  about  greatly."  He,  however,  views  it  very  difBea:ently. 
I^oor  soul !  he  has  been  brooding  over  it,  setting  it  now  in  this  light, 
now  in  that  light,  until  he  has  come  to  set  it  naturally  in  the 
worst  and  most  aggravating  light  in  which  it  could  possibly  be  set. 
Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have  dismissed  it  as  far  as  possible  from 
his  mind,  saying  to  it,  *'  Get  thee  behind  me  " ;  and  so  he  would  have 
mastered  it.     But  he  was  unwise  enough  to  nourish  and  cherish  it, 
^nd  so  he  has  nursed  it  into  something  strong  enough  to  master  him. 
I  should  like  to  take  such  a  friend  into  some  homes  that  I  know,  to 
let  him  see  what  real  suffering  is,  and  how  real  suffering  may  be 
borne ;  then,  I  fancy,  he  would  feel  ashamed  of  himself,  as  I  have 
^sometimes  been  ashamed  of  myself,  for  being  weaiy  in  the  land  of 
peace  when  some  dear  souls  bear  themselves  so  bravely  and  thank- 
fully iu  the  swelling  of  Jordan.    ^  How  wearying  these  trials  are  1 "" 
is  the  thought  with  which  we  have  gone  into  some  sufferer's  presence. 
''  How  little  we  know  what  real  trial  is ! "  is  the  thought  with  which 
we  have  come  from  such  a  presence.    You  may  brood  over  a  little 
worry  till,  like  the  prophet's  cloud,  it  passes  from  being  of  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand  into  something  that  blackens  all  the  sky ;  you  may 
dwell  so  long  on  your  care  and  sorrow,  that  you  shall  see  care  and  sorrow 
everywhere.    But  you  will  be  most  imwise  if  you  do  anything  of  the 
kind.    A  trial  comes  to  you.     Well,  look  at  it,  face  it,  measure  it, 
compare  it  with  what  it  might  have  been,  or,  with  what  has  actually 
happened  to  some  friend  or  neighbour,  and  you  will  be  amazed  to 
see  how  it  shrinks  into  its  own  littleness,  its  own   comparative 
nothingness. 

On  eveiy  side  of  our  nature  we  lie  open  to  tiiaL  Throng^  our 
physical  nature  there  comes  pain ;  through  our  social  nature  there 
comes  bereavement;  through  our  mental  nature  there  oomeB 
mystery ;  and  through  our  moral  nature  there  comes  xemoxBe.  Bat 
it  is  better  lo  cultivate  the  art  of  making  great  triyala  look  small  than 
the  art  of  making  small  trials  look  great 

XL  The  Smalleb  Tbials  of  Life  abb  to  Pbbfabx  ra  fob  thk 
<Sb£at£B. — ^We  are  set  to  run  with  the  footmen  that  the  ezercisemay 
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strengthen  ns  to  contend  with  the  horses ;  we  ore  placed  in  the  land 
of  peace,  whose  little  womes  try  ns,  that  we  may  prepare  for  the 
swelling  of  Jordan,  where  greater  trials  will  call  for  all  our  strength, 
courage,  resignation,  and  confidence. 

God  means  by  such  trials  to  educate  us — ^to  train  us.    He  deals 
with  us  through  pain  to  develop  tenderness ;  through  bereavement  to 
elicit  trustful  resignation ;  through  mystery  to  discipline  faith  ;   and 
through  remorse  to  create  or  deepen  repentance.     Ordinarily,  though 
not  invariably.  He  sets  us  easy  lessons  at  first,  and  then  lessons  that 
are  harder ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  learn  each  lesson  in  its  order  that  we 
graduate  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  rise  to  the  high  degree  of 
that  scholar  who  said, ''  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content."    Learn  how  to  dispose  of  your  little  cares, 
and  in  so  learning  you  will  find  the  secret  of  rightly  disposiDg  of  your 
greatest  cares.    Whether  we  shall  have  cares  is  not  left  to  our  choice ; 
we  are  born  to  them.     What  we  shall  do  with  our  cares  we  are  our- 
selves to  determine ;  this  is  the  sphere  of  our  discipline.     We  may 
cany  them  in  our  own  strength,  and  be  crushed ;   or  we  may  cast 
taem  on  the  Lord  and  be  lightened.     One  man  meets  trials  in  such  a 
spirit  that  he  frets  and  worries  himself,  until  he  cries,  "  Oh,  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  wotdd  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest ! " 
Another  sp  meets  them  that  they  are  ministers  of  God  to  him  for 
good,  and  put  strength  in  him,  as  some  warriors  used  to  fancy  that  the 
courage  of  every  enemy  they  slew  in  battle  entered  into  their  own 
spirits,  and  added  to  their  strength  and  bravery. 
) :  When  God  called  His  people  out  of  Egypt,  they  had  to  meet  with 
trials  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  march ;  but  it  was  not  until 
they  liad  been  trained  by  smaller  trials  that  they  were  called  to  meet 
the  great  trial  of  fighting  a  real  battle.     The  Lord  kept  them  from 
actual  warfare,  and,  for  a  time,  did  all  the  fighting  for  them ;  but  the 
time  came  when  they  had  to  buckle  on  their  armour  and,  in  God's 
naoie,  fight  for  themselves.    So,  amid  the  every-day  engagements  of 
life,  t^  Lord  means  us  so  to  exercise  ourselves  that  we  slmll  quit  us 
like  men  when  some  great  crisis  occurs. 

We  see  this  principle  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  the  first 
disciples  of  our  Lord.  He  knew  what  was  before  them,  although  they 
did  not ;  an^  S®  V^^  them  line  upon  line,  allowed  them  to  continue 
with  IdCm  in  His  Temptation,  and  showed  them  His  tenderness  and 
strength  as  a  Helper,  that  He  might  train  them  to  endure  hardness  and 
represent  Him  among  men.  For  a  time,  the  shafts  hurled  at  them  were 
broken  on  Him.  He  kept  them  from  the  evil  that  was  in  the  woiid,  and 
Himself  ttod  the  winepress  alone ;  but  He  was  all  the  while  training 
them  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  to  be  ready,  in  His  spirit,  to 
tread  the  winepress  when  He  was  absent  from  them  in  body.  And 
this  training  was  not  lost  on  them.  Little  trials  shook  their  faith  at 
&st^  and  proved  them  to  have  but  a  little  strength ;  but  death  itself 
could  not  shake  their  faith  in  the  end.     They  could  be  martyrs,  but 
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they  would  not  be  apostates ;  they  could  die  for  Christ,  but  they 
would  not  deny  Him.  Out  of  the  school  of  experience  ther 
came  ready  to  do  or  to  endure  anything  for  the  sake  of  their  Master ; 
and  each  one  might  have  said  with  the  Psalmist/' Thou  hast  also  given 
me  the  shield  of  Thy  salvation,  Thy  right  hand  hath  holden  me  up, 
and  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great" 

We  see  the  same  principle  illustrated  in  the  life  of  our  Ltird 
Himself.  At  first  there  was  only  unbelief,  then  there  was  rejection, 
following  that  there  were  treason  and  desertion,  and,  crowning  all, 
there  was  the  cross.  "  The  contradiction  of  sinners  **  was  trying ;  the 
unfaithfulness  of  friends  was  more  trying ;  to  be  "  forsaken  "  of  His 
Father  was  the  culmination  of  trial.  But  He  never  failed.  He  was 
not  discouraged.  He  ran  with  the  footmen,  and  they  could  not 
weary  Him ;  He  contended  with  horses,  and  came  off  victorious.  In 
the  land  of  peace  He  was  ever  the  same  calm,  active,  self-denying 
man ;  and  in  the  swelling  of  the  Jordan  He  was  still  the  same 
unwearying  worker,  forgiving  His  enemies,  ministering  to  His  friends, 
glorifying  His  Father. 

The  same  principle  is  to  be  illustrated  in  our  own  lives.  We  are 
in  training,  and  we  should  regard  even  the  little  things  of  life  as 
educational  in  their  purpose.  It  would  be  easy  for  our  Father  to 
shield  us  from  certain  forms  of  trial,  but  He  exposes  us  to  them  that 
we  may  be  disciplined  by  them,  and  learn  lessons  of  trust  and  self- 
restraint  from  them.  "  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour,"  one  is  ready 
to  cry  in  presence  of  some  dreaded  ordeal.  And  then  the  educa- 
tional design  of  the  ordeal  is  remembered,  and,  bracing  himself  to 
bear  it,  he  says,  in  trustful  submission,  '*  Bub  for  this  cause  came  I 
unto  this  hour." 

I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  such  men,  but  I  marvel  at  the  feats  of 
endurance  performed  by  those  who  walk  at  a  great  speed  day  and 
night  a  whole  week  through.  It  is  about  as  senseless  and  fruitless  a 
task  as  they  could  set  themselves  to  accomplish ;  but  it  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  training,  and  how  the  little  prepares  for  the 
great  in  their  achievements.  So  we  may  gain  "  staying  power  "  in  a 
nobler  cause  in  a  better  lace ;  so  w«  may  use  the  smaller  trials  of 
to-day  to  fit  us  to  meet  the  greater  trials  of  to-morrow.  They  will 
either  take  strength  out  of  us  or  put  strength  into  us,  according  to 
the  light  in  which  we  view  them,  the  spirit  in  wliich  we  meet  them. 

'  The  fire  that  utterly  consumes   wood   will  only  purify  gold;  the 

storm  that  kills  the  sickly  plant  will  but  root  the  deeper  the  hwJthy 
tree. 

Sometimes  a  great  trial  is  to  save  us  from  a  greater.  Annoyed  by 
it  at  the  time,  we  are  thankful  for  it  afterwards.  There,  on  a  sunny 
afternoon,  are  a  number  of  Italian  villagers  engaged  in  rustic  sports. 
Young  and  old  alike  have  caught  the  infectious  gladness.     Suddenly 

I  a  troop  of  horsemen  sweep  across  the  plain  and  hurry  them  away  to 

a  gloomy  fortress.    How  annoying !  they  say,  as  they  exchange  the 
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sanny  plaia  for  the  sombre  citadel.  How  safe !  they  acknowledge 
anon,  as  they  see  the  soldiers  of  their  enemy  from  whose  assault  they 
have  been  preserved.  Trials  at  which  we  murmur  may  be  the  horse- 
men of  our  Saviour-Eing,  sent  to  bear  us  from  the  place  of  danger 
and  hide  us  in  the  pavilion  of  His  power  and  love. 

IIL  Failure  under  the  Smaller  Trials  of  Life  insures  Defeat 
UNDER  THE  Greateil — *^  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,  and  they 
have  wearied  thee,"  although  men  of  like  passions  with  yourself, 
''  how  wilt  thou  contend  with  horses,"  which  excel  in  strength  and 
speed  ?  If  the  smaller  trials  are  too  much  for  your  strength,  your 
patience,  your  courage,  so  that  you  give  way  under  them,  how  are  the 
greater  trials  to  be  met  and  overcome  ?  I  do  not  forget  how  depressing, 
how  irritating,  how  utterly  annojring  some  of  the  little  things  of  life 
are.  Facing  us  so  frequently,  goading  us^  so  constantly,  they  are  apt 
to  worry  us  more  than  greater  things  would.  We  are  on  our  guard 
against  the  greater;  we  may  be  off  our  guard  in  presence  of  the 
stnaller.  A  blister  is  all  very  well  in  its  place ;  and,  when  applied 
by  kindly  hands  and  for  a  kindly  purpose,  we  are  thankful  for  it. 
But  when  the  only  service  some  of  our  friends  render  us  is  to  apply 
moral  blisters,  bUsters  that  fire  our  temper  and  eat  into  our  heart ; 
and  when  they  insist  on  making  their  applications  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  at  our  meals,  at  our  work,  and  even  amid  our  recreations, 
we  must  keep  our  hearts  with  all  keeping,  or  they  will  irritate  us 
into  speaking  unadvisedly  with  our  tongues.  I  sometimes  think  it 
would  be  easier  gracefully  to  die  for  Christ's  sake  than  it  is  for  His 
sake  to  keep  a  calm  mind,  a  sweet  temper,  and  a  wholesome  tongue 
amid  those  who,  like  social  gadflies,  do  their  best  to  sting  us  into 
madness. 

Making  every  reasonable  allowance  on  this  account,  we  have  to 
come  back  to  the  principle  of  the  text,  and  repeat,  that  failure  under 
the  smaller  trials  of  life  insures  defeat  under  the  greater.  If  you  are 
easily  provoked  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  some  one  to-day,  how  are 
you  going  to  "  suffer  long  and  be  kind  "  under  the  malignant  assault 
of  some  one  else  to-morrow  ?  If  you  fret  over  the  crossing  of  your 
purpose  in  some  trivial  concern,  how  are  you  going  to  "  rest  in  the 
Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him,"  when  your  dearest  hopes  are 
blighted,  and  your  heart  is  smitten  with  a  great  sorrow  ?  If  you  are 
not  rightly  exercised  by  the  small  cares  of  life,  how  are  you  going  to 
be  kept  in  perfect  peace  amid  the  solemnities  of  death  ?  If  you  lose 
heart  and  hope  in  doing  battle  with  the  little,  how  are  you  going  to 
keep  a  good  heart  when  called  to  battle  with  the  great  and  terrible  ? 
Every  trial  that  masters  us  takes  so  much  of  the  goodness  out  of  us 
and  leaves  us  the  weaker ;  every  trial  we  master  puts  so  much  good- 
ness into  us  and  thereby  makes  us  the  stronger. 

When  I  see  people  fretting  themselves  about  imaginary  troubles, 
or  troubles  which,  if  real,  are  inconsiderable ;  when  I  see  them 
"  overcome  of  evil/'  and  provoked  into  ebullitions  of  temper  about 
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mere  trifles,  I  am  disposed  to  saj  **  Mj  friends,  you  are  acting  the 
prodigal,  and  if  you  do  not  take  care  you  will  come  to  be  in  want, 
and  no  man  will  giye  nnto  yon.  Yon  are  sqnandering  yonr  capital 
when  yon  shonld  be  increasing  it ;  and  if  yon  go  on  at  that  rate,  how 
are  you  to  meet  the  bills  that  will  become  due  by-snd-by  ?  Fou  are 
laying  waste  your  strength  when  you  shonld  be  renewing  it ;  and  if 
yon  spend  yourselves  now,  where  is  the  resenre  fdnd  from  which  you 
aie  going  to  draw  when  the  hiU  Difficulty  is  to  be  climbed,  when  the 
horsemen  of  Great  TribnlatioB  are  to  be  contended  with,  when  the 
sweUing  of  Jordan  is  to  be  gone  through  ?  If  you  have  made  your- 
selves so  poor  that  you  have  not  the  small  change  that  is  needed  from 
day  to  day,  where  are  the  golden  pieces  to  eome  from  when  they  aie 
called  for '  in  the  day  of  visitation '  ?"* 

Happily,  "  our  sufficiency  is  of  God,"  and  He  is  able  to  make  all 
grace  abound  towards  us— living  grace,  serving  grace,  dying  grace ; 
*'  but  He  giveth  more  grace"  to  those  who  rightly  use  what  they 
hava  It  is  ever  in  the  path  of  duty  that  we  can  calculate  on  the 
ministry  of  God.  How  significant  is  the  record  concerning  Jacob's 
experience  \  "  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  Crod  met 
him.*'  He  went  on  his  way;  there,  was  practical  obedience:  the 
angels  of  God  met  him:  theref,  was  peculiar  privily.  Like 
Jacob,  we  are  to  go  on  our  way,  taking  heed  that  it  is  the  way  of 
duty,  the  way  home,  the  way  marked  with  our  Master's  footsteps ; 
and,  as  certainly  as  we  go  on  our  way,  the  angels  of  God,  in  one  form 
or  another,  will  meet  us  and  put  strength  in  us  to  press  on  and  rise 
up.  Jonah  went  on  his  way ;  but,  unhappily,  it  was  fit>m  the  scene 
of  duty  rather  than  to  it,  and  what  met  him  ?  A  fearful  storm,  a 
guilty  conscience,  a  living  grave  in  the  great  deep  !  We  are  either 
like  Jacob  or  like  Jonah.  Jonah  sacrificed  dnty  to  inclination,  and 
unexpected  danger  overtook  him.  Jacob  subordinated  safety  to  dnt j. 
and  in  attending  to  duty  he  found  safety.  So  let  ns  ''trust  in  God 
and  do  the  right,"  and  our  course  will  be  "frx)m  strength  to  strength." 
Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  in  anticipation  of  the  greater  trials 
that  may  come ;  for  the  old  promise  mns  through  all  times,  **  As  thy 
day  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  Some  of  you  have  been  to  PlymontJi 
and  have  seen  the  breakwater  there.  But  one  thing  you  may  not  have 
seen,  and  yet  it  is  well  worth  noticing.  There  is  a  rough  side,  a  side 
where  the  waves  roar  and  axe  troubled;  and  there  is  a  smooth  side, 
a  side  where  the  waves  are  hushed  and  lie  still.  And  there  are  litde 
living  creatures — ^moUusca  we  call  them— on.  both  sides.  But  what 
a  difference  there  is  between  the  shelhr  of  those  on  the  one  side 
and  the  shells  of  those  on  the  other  side!  Those  on  Ote  stormy 
side  have  shells  strong  and  hard ;  because  they  have  to  withstand  the 
mighty  rush  of  the  waves^  and  seed  a  stronj^  hovoe  to  keq>  tiiem 
frtmi  being  emsbed :  on  the  other  side,  they  ha;ve  dudls  thin  and 
frail ;  because  they  have  no  such  foxee  ta  withstand)  and  houses  of 
aUghtes  make  serve  their  pmposei    As  tMi  daj  their  atreagth  is 
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made*  And  what  is  tme  of  such  little  creatures,  is  surely  true  of 
Ood's  dear  childreu !  Depend  upon  it,  if  God  means  you  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  stormy  weather  of  great  trial,  if  Se  means  you  to  be 
overflowed  by  wave  upon  wave  of  sufTeiing  and  temptation,  He  will 
give  you  more  grace  and  strength  according  to  your  need.  He  enables 
us  to  put  on  our  strength  for  great  occasions  by  inclining  us  to  put 
out  our  strength  on  little  occasions. 

Let  us  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  who 
is  the  author  of  our  salvation,  the  exemplar  of  our  life»  the  pledge  of 
our  immortality.  And  then,  "  running  with  the  footmen,"  we  shall 
not  weary ;  contending  "  with  the  horsemen,''  we  shall  not  faint ; 
trusting  "  in  the  land  of  peace,''  we  shall  find  it  to  be  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord ;  and  even  amid  "  the  swelling  of  Jordan  "  we  shall  fear  no 
evil  when  roimd  us  and  beneath  are  spread  the  everlasting  arms. 


THE  FEAR  OF  THE  LORD. 
By   the   Author   of   *'A   Saviour   for   Children." 


•*  Coma,  ye  ehfldnn,  hetekan  unto  ida  1 1  will  teaeh  ymi  the  leer  of  the  Lord.** — 

13I2ZXXT.  II. 

SOME  people  do  not  like  children,  and  they  have  very  little  patience 
with  thenu  Instead  of  saying  **  Come,"  they  say,  "  60 :  run 
away,  every  one  of  yon."  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  little 
boy  who  wanted  to  know  whether  his  grandfather  wonld  be  in  heaven. 
And  when  his  mother  said,  "  0,  yes,  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  he  replied,. 
"  Then  I  do  not  want  to  jjo  there ;  for  he  will  be  snre  to  say,  •  Now, 
you  boys,  what  do  you  do  here  ?  * "  It  was,  of  course,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  his  grand&ther  would  say  so  there ;  but  he  had  too 
often  said  it  in  his  home  on  earth,  or  his  little  grandson  would  never 
have  fancied  him  saying  it  in  heaven.  And  I  am  afraid  that  the 
children  are  frequently  sent  away  when  they  should  be  welcomed 
and  taught.  But  here  in  the  Bible  we  may  read  what  was  said  to 
them  by  one  to  whom  €r#d  gave  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom :  '*  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me :  I  will  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Loid." 

Toung  people  ai^  sometimes,  afraid  of  those  who  teach  them. 
Tou  may  have  seen  a  little  boy  tremble  while  saying  his  lesson  to  a  big 
schoolmaster.  But  the  ehildien  who  came  to  the  psalmist  were  not 
afraid  of  him ;  for  although  perhaps  a  king,  he  had  asked  them  to 
come,  and  he  had  promised  t&  teach  them. 

(3ood  David,  who  was  so  kind  to  the  children,  is  dead  and  buried. 
But  I  wantyoa  to  thiak  o£  One  w1m>  »  still  Ixvii^^    Heisholy;  He 
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is  gentle ;  He  is  loving ;  and  He  is  more  patient  with  the  yonng  than 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  can  be.  I  will  tell  you  what  He  is 
saying  :  "  Hearken  nuto  Me  now,  therefore,  O  ye  children,  and  attend 
to  the  words  of  my  mouth."  He  is  a  great  King,  rich  and  mighty, 
but  He  cares  for  the  little  ones.  They  need  not  be  afraid  to 
come  to  Him ;  He  loves  them ;  He  will  teach  them ;  His  name  is 
Jesus.  A  child  wishes  to  know  if  we  are  not  to  fear  Him.  "Yes."* 
''  Then,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  quite  imderstand  what  is  meant  by  not 
being  afraid  of  Him."  "  Well,  listen,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  all 
plain  to  you  before  I  finish." 

Let  me  ask  you  to  read  again  this  beautiful  verse  of  the  Bible : 
"  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of 
the  Lord."  And  now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  three  things  :— 
The  teacher,  the  class,  and  the  lesson. 

L  The  Teacher. — It  was  David.  Perhaps  he  was  soon  to  be 
crowned  as  "  a  king,"  but  he  speaks  here  as  "  a  teacher."  He  could 
teach,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  so.  Hence  he  says,  "  I  will  teach." 
Now  you  arc  b^inning  to  think  of  him  as  "a  teacher."  Suppose  I 
ask :  What  is  a  teacher  ?  I  dare  say  the  answer  is  not  quite  so  easy 
as  the  question;    but    you  think  it  is  easy  enough,  and  you  say, 

"  Why,  of  course,  anybody  knows  that '  a  teacher '  is  a a a 

teacher."  There  now.  you  feel  that  the  answer  is  not  quite  so  easy, 
after  alL  And  some,  who  thought  they  knew  all  about  it,  are  hanging' 
down  their  heads,  as  though  they  were  ashamed  of  themselves,  which 
is  very  foolish ;  and  they  are  saying,  just  loud  enough  to  be  hoxird, 
"  We  don't  know  what  a  teacher  is."  But  they  do  know.  At  least, 
I  should  think  they  do.  Let  me  see :  Is  a  teacher  a  policeman  ? 
"  0,  no  I "  you  will  say,  "  why  did  you  ask  such  a  question  ? "  Well, 
I  will  tell  you  what  made  me  think  of  it  Many  a  poor  boy  has  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  "  a  policeman,"  through  not  attending  to  the 
good  advice  of  a  teacher.  Again :  Is  "  a  teacher "  a  doctor,  who 
is  sent  for  when  you  are  sick  ?  "  No,"  you  say,  "  we  remember  being 
ill ;  we  could  not  go  to  school,  and  our  parents  had  to  send  for  the 
doctor.  Our  teacher,  too,  came  to  see  us ;  but  then,  he  was  not '  a 
doctor,*  we  know  that  very  well."  Of  course  you  do.  Why,  then,  did 
I  ask  such  a  question?  Because  ''a  teacher"  may  tell  you  some- 
thing that  will  do  you  good  like  medicine  ;•— only,  instead  of  curing 
the  body  it  heals  the  heart,  purifies  the  mind,  and  restores  the  healtli 
of  the  souL 

Again:  Is  " a  teacher "  a  lamp-lighter  ?  ''That,  now,'*  you  say, 
*'  ii  a  strange  question  to  ask !  No :  a  teacher  is  not '  a  lamplighter ' ; 
whoever  thought  he  was  ? " 

Stay.  Fancy  a  dark  night.  You  cannot  see  where  you  are 
going.  You  wish  the  man  would  light  the  lamps.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  all  the  neighbourhood  is  l^hted  up.  Who  did  it  ?  The 
lamplighter ! 

Now«  there  is  no  darkness  so  dreadful  as  ignorance.    People  who 
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walk  in  it  are  exposed  to  great  danger.  There  is  nothing  which  they 
need  so  much  as  the  light  of  knowledge.  How  can  this  be  had  ? 
There  is  a  lamp.  It  is  called  "  truth."  And  when  ''  a  teacher " 
brings  '^  the  fire  of  love "  to  ''the  lamp  of  truth,"  there  is  sure 
to  be  light  ''Speaking  the  truth  in  love/'  he  enlightens 
the  benighted.  He  is  then,  after  all,  something  like  a  lamplighter, 
is  he  not  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  tell  me  now  what  ''a  teacher"  is.  A  big  boy 
from  the  country  says, ''  He  is  one,  sir,  that  hears  us  read."  Another 
says, ''  I  was  going;  to  say  the  same."  But  then,  he  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  You  learn  "  a  task,"  and  one  whom  you  call  "  a 
teacher"  may  hear  you  say  it;  and  perhaps  give  you  the  cane  if  you 
miss  a  word.  Why,  almost  anybody  could  do  so  much.  A  teacher's 
work  is  harder  for  himself,  while  it  is  pleasanter  for  you.  He  will 
help  you  to  understand  the  lesson.  He  will  tell  you  when  you  are 
wrong,  and  show  you  what  is  right.  He  may  have  to  say  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  until,  if  you  are  a  sensible  boy,  you  are 
quite  ashamed  of  youraelf.  But  he  is  patient.  If  he  laughs  at  your 
blunders  there  is  no  scorn  in  his  laughter ;  it  is  goodnatured,  and 
almost  as  charming  as  sunshine  in  the  playground.  What  a  friend  \ 
He  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts.  If  you  have  such  a  teacher  be  thankful 
for  him,  and  do  not  try  his  patience  if  you  can  help  it.  He  does  not 
say  "  Go,"  but  "  Come."  He  will  not  drive  you,  but  lead  you  and 
help  you. 

While  I  have  been  talking,  some  of  you  have  thought  of  the 
psalmist ;  or,  of  somebody  who  teaches  you  during  the  week  or  on  the 
Lord's-day.  I  want  you,  however,  to  think  of  Him  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  before.  He  is  more  able  and  willing  to  teach  us  than  anyone 
else  --Jesus  Christ.  Hear  Him.  He  is  always  saying  :  "  Come,  ye 
children,  hearken  imto  Me,  I  will  teach  you." 

Some  people  would  teach  you  if  they  could ;  others  are  able,  but 
not  wilUng :  Jesus  is  both  able  and  willing.  He  is  ''a  teacher  come 
from  God."  He  is  not  only  a  wise  friend,  gentle,  and  patient;  He  is 
"  mighty  to  save."  He  will  save  oil  the  children  who  come  to  Him 
from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  from  the  misery  of  sin.  What 
a  teacher — ^what  a  friend  is  the  holy  and  loving  Son  of  God !  There  is : 

IL  The  CLAsa — ^You  may  fancy  it,  if  you  like.  It  was  not  a  class 
of  young  men,  nor  of  young  women ;  but  of  children.  Some  in  it 
iv'eie,  perhaps,  no  older  than  you.  The  little  ones  would  not  be  sent 
back.  Others  may  have  wished  them  to  go  home,  but  the  teacher 
did  not.  Nor  would  he  mind  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor  people's 
children  that  came.  None  were  neglected  nor  despised.  The  sweetest 
poet  in  all  the  land  said, ''  Come,  ye  children." 

I  am  thinking  that  he  had  a  laige  class.  The  children  would  not 
stay  away.  Wluit  a  many  would  come !  Then,  they  would  attend 
to  what  was  said.  Sometimes,  boys  and  girls  behave  as  though  they 
expected  all  in  the  class  to  listen  to  them.    That  is  a  great  mistake* 
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The  cla9s  should  ligten  to  the  teaclm.  David  said:  ^'Heaxken  unto 
me."  Young  people  would  get  on  better  vnUi  their  leamiiq;  if  ihqr 
were  more  attentive.  Some  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  their 
mouths,  too,  but  thej  do  not  think  of  what  is  said.  When  the  Psalmist 
asked  the  children  to  hearken  unto  him,  he  wanted  their  thoughtful 
attention. 

Then,  too,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  class  was  not  only  large  and 
attentive,  but  obedient.  The  children  would  try  to  do  as  they  were 
taught  A  teacher  should  be  obeyed.  When  he  says,  ^Hearken 
unto  me,"  there  should  be  no  play,  no  talk,  not  so  much  as  a  whisper, 
but  silence. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  class  became  too  large  for  the 
teacher.  Perhaps  it  did.  But  there  is  a  Teacher,  whose  class, 
although  open  to  eveiy  child,  can  never  be  too  laiga  Many  have 
come  into  it — *'  and  yet  there  is  room."  I  like  to  speak  to  you  of 
Him  again  and  again.    I  want  you  to  belong  to  His  class. 

He  knows  more  than  King  David  ever  knew.  He  is  wiser  than 
Solomon  ever  was.  He  is  Grod's  dear  Son.  And,  however  many  He 
has  to  teach,  He  is  still  saying, ''  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  Me, 
I  will  teach  you."    And  now : 

IIL  Thk  Lesson.— *•  The  fear  of  the  Lord."  Let  us  think  of  it 
There  could  not  be  a  better  lesson.  All  should  learn  it  Suppose 
we  begin  by  asking :  What  is  fear  ?  A  little  boys  says,  **  I  know." 
Then,  tell  us.  "  I  have  sometimes  been  afraid,  and  so  I  have  fdt  what 
fear  is,  although  I  cannot  say  it." .  Very  good.  But  there  are  different 
kinds  of  fear ;  and  perhaps  you  have  not  felt  this  of  which  the 
Bible  speaks.  If  so,  you  are  one  whom  we  would  teach.  Perhaps 
you  are  the  little  boy  who  did  not  quite  understand  what  was  meant 
when  it  was  said  that  children  should  fear  the  Lord,  and  that  still 
they  need  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  Him.  I  wish  I  could  explain 
this.    I  will  try. 

One  day,  I  saw  a  miserable-looking  boy  running  down  the  street  as 
fast  as  he  could,  fie  had  been  stealing,  and  was  a&aid  of  being  caught 
and  sent  to  prison.   0,  it  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  think  of  it    I  had 
better  talk  about  something  else.    Well,  I  saw  the  children  coming 
home  from  school.    How  merry  they  were !    What  fun  they  were 
having  1    I  can  fancy  that  I  hear  their  laughter  now!    But,  shall  I 
tell  you  what  1  saw  just  round  the  comer  ?    I  wilL    A  b^  boy  tiymg 
to  get  a  little  boy  to  fight  his  schoolfellow.    And  I  will  tell  yon,  too, 
what  I  heard.    The  U^e  one  said,  "  I  will  not  do  it;  my  fisher  and 
mother  would  be  angry  witii  me  if  I  did."    Thus  didhe  fear  to  offend 
his  parents.    But  he  was  not  afraid  of  them ;  he  did  not  nm  from 
them  as  the  dishonest  boy  ran  away  from  the  policeman ;  no,  he  went 
home,  and  told  them  aU  about  it    You  are  beginning  to  understand 
that^  with  one  kind  of  fear  in  our  hearts  we  may  ¥^  to  flee  fiom 
the  Lord ;  but  when  we  fisel  the  oHier  it  makes  us  run  to  Bim  and 

*  ffim  everything. 
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This,  now,  is  what  the  good  man  intended  to  teach  the  childrea. 
He  did  not  want  them  to  be  afndd  and  run  away ;  but  he  wished 
them  30  to  love  and  levere  the  Lord  as  to  fear  to  displease  Him. 
This,  too,  is  OUT  lesson  to*day.  We  are  trying  to  teach  you  ^  the 
fear  of  the  Lord."  Do  not  be  afraid  of  Him ;  but  trust  in  Him.  Do 
not  run  away  from  Him ;  but  flee  to  Him.  Instead  of  trying  to  hide 
anything,  teU.  Him  all  your  mistakes,  follies,  troubles,  and  sins.  He 
loves  you.    He  is  ready  to  forgive  you. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  "  is  holy.  For  we  read  in  the  Bible,  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever "  (Psakn  xix.  9).  If  you 
read  and  obey  Grod's  Word  you  will  possess  what  is  pure  and  lasting. 
Again: 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  "  is  love  and  trust  and  worship.  Hence  it  is 
said,  ''  0  fear  the  Lord  ye  His  saints,  for  there  is  no  want  to  them 
that  fear  Him."  That  is,  God  will  give  to  those  who  trust  in  Him, 
and  love  Him,  and  pray  to  Him,  all  that  they  need. 

When  good  David  said :  "  Gome,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me : 
I  will  teach  you  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord,' "  he  meant  "  I  will  teach  you 
to  be  pure  by  beUeving.  loving,  obeying,  and  worsMpping  Him." 
Well,  you  are  thinking  of  this  and  trying  to  understand  it : 
It  is  an  ecay  lesson.  Sometimes  you  meet  with  a  hard  wordjin  your 
lesson  at  school,  and  you  say,  *'I  cannot  'speak'  it"  But  there  is 
no  such  hard  word  here.  You  can  pronounce  them  alL  Let  me  hear 
you :  '•  The  fear  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  a  needfwl  Ussotl  We  cannot  be  wise  until  we  have  learnt  it. 
The  Bible  says,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom" 
(Psalm  cxi  10).  Would  you  begin  to  be  wise  ?  Learn  this.  You 
may  soon  repeat  the  words.  Perhaps  you  can  do  so  now;  but  I  want 
you  to  know  what  they  mean. 

It  is  to  he  felt.  We  do  not  know  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord '  until  we 
feel  it.  Good  people  may  teach  you  to  read,  but  they  cannot  make 
you  feel  what  you  read.  There  is  One  who  can.  Listen  to  what  God 
says :  ''  I  will  put  My  fear  in  their  hearts "  (Jeremiah  xxxi  40). 
Some  people  do  not  know  what  that  fear  is ;  for,  they  have  never  felt  it 
Have  you  ?  Before  you  answer  the  question  tsj  to  think  of  the  Lord 
God.  How  great,  how  good  He  is.  He  gives  you  health,  home, 
friends,  everything  that  you  have.  You  would  not  like  to  displease 
Him,  would  you  ?  You  would  be  unhappy  if  you  thought  that  you 
had  done  so.  I  am  sure  you  would:  You  are  beginning  to  understand 
this  beautiful  and  needful  lesson.   And  then : 

It  is  tale  repeated  every  day.  You  may  easily  my  the  words  over 
and  over  again ;  but  we  want  you  to  repeat  the  lesson  in  a  better 
manner  than  that  *'  Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  And  you 
must  show  by  your  behaviour  everjrwhere,  and  all  through  Ufe,  that 
this  fear  is  in  your  hearts.  '  The  Bible  saya,  ''Learn  to  fear  the  Lord 
your  Gk>d  as  long  as  ye  live  "  (Deuteronomy  xxxL  IS). 
When  you  have  a  great  many  lessons  at  school  there  is  a  danger 
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of  your  forgetting  some  of  them.    But  if  this  is  learnt,  it  can  nerer  be 
forgotten.    It  vill  be  remembered  for  ever. 

And  now,  pray  with  me  this  short  prayer  :  "  O  Lord,  teach  us  to 
know  Thee;  and  to  live  in  Thy  fear  always.  And  be  pleased  to 
bleas  what  has  been  said  to-day  about  the  teacher,  the  class,  and  the 
lesson,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 


SELF-COMHUNIOK. 


CONVERSE  with  our  own  hearts,  it  would  be  generally  admitted, 
is  a  most  necessary,  yet  frequently  a  most  sheeted,  duty.  The 
busy  life  of  the  world  engrosBes  us.  The  echoes  of  its  thousand 
voices  are  in  onr  ears,  the  flitting  shadows  of  its  thousand  objects  pass 
over  our  spirits.  Outward  things  magnify  their  importance.  Thej 
intrude  a  disproportionate  claim,  and  appeal  too  incessantly  to  out 
attention. 

"The  world  ia  too  much  witb  us,  lata  and  soon 
Getting  uid  spending  we  lay  waste  onr  poweiB." 

little  time  is  left  for  self-study,  perhaps  often  little  inclinstioQ. 
Dut  without  this  we  cannot  be  wise  in  heart.  We  cannot  gain  strength 
of  character,  and  maintain  a  well-kept  life,  if  we  refuse  it  We 
must  look  inward,  search  and  judge  our  nature,  guard  against  self- 
deceit,  have  a  fiank  and  fnll  nnderstanding  with  ouiselves. 

"  Tis  gnatly  wise  to  talk  witli  our  past  honn, 
And  aak  tnem  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news." 

We  thus  obey  the  grave  admonition,  "  Ponder  the  path  of  thy 
feet"     We  follow  the  wise  example,  "  I  thought  on  my  ways,  and 
turned  my  feet  unto  Thy  testimonies."     We  meet  the  demand,  "  0 
that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end."    Quiet  is  essential.    When  a  man  wants  to 
know  the  secrets  of  a  forest,  he  does  not  bustle  about  with  noisy 
rnntatsna     i^g  takcs  liis  book  and  leans  his  head  upon  his  hand  as 
roots  of  some  giant  oak  ;  and  presently  Ibe  rabbit  steals 
its  burrow,  the  squirrel  leaps  upon  the  boughs,  the 
epB  &om  under  the  leaves ;  and  the  nightingale,  setthn" 
h  above,  carols  her  rich,  fuQ  song.    And  so  if  we  wouia 
Iden  things  of  our  hearts,  we  must  seek  to  be  alone,  and 
a  self-revelation  in  our  solitude.     Dispoaitions,  habits, 
ncter  will  unveil  themselves — the  un&rourable,  which"we 
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have  to  re^^^^t ;  the  better,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  God.  Divine 
truths  unfold  their  evidence  and  significance.  The  way  of  righteous- 
ness and  life  shines  clear  and  bright.  It  was  when  alone  the  rrodigal 
of  the  parable  and  Manasseh  of  Israel  came  to  themselves.  Paul,  in 
his  three  days  of  darkness  and  solitude  as  a  penitent,  had  deeper  and 
fuller  views  of  his  own  nature  and  of  the  truth  than  perhaps  he  could 
ever  have  had  otherwise.  When  alone,  Moses  beheld  the  mysteries 
in  which  Grod  proclaimed  His  glory,  and  Elijah  heard  the  ''  still,  small 
voice."  Yeiy  often  the  exercise  need  not  be  prolonged.  When  a  man 
is  honestly  en^ed  in  the  work  and ''  means  business,"  he  can  accom- 
plish a  great  de^  in  a  little  time.  His  mind  is  instinctively  guided 
to  right  reflections,  and  conclusions  that  require  no  discussion  and 
Avill  tolerate  no  debate. 

The  subjects  that  may  properly  occupy  attention  are  not  far  to 

seek.    We  may  inquire — Can  we  calmly  and  pleasurably  review  our 

passing  days  in  their  chief  aspects  ? — ^Are  we  pursuing  the  lawful 

objects  of  life  in  a  right  spirit  ? — ^Are  the  principles  on  which  we  act 

those  we  can  contentedly  approve  ? — Can  we  feel,  as  David  prayed, 

that  "  int^rity  and  uprightness  "  preserve  us  ?    In  business,  in  the 

family,  in  social  life,  can  we  face  the  incidents  that  arise,  without 

shrinking  or  sense  of  apprehension  ? — Is  there  any  dark  secret  we 

refuse  to  confront ;  any  skeleton  cupboard  we  dread  to  open ;  any 

questionable  proceeding  we  do  not  care  minutely  to  examine  ? — Is 

there  anytliing  that  an  enemy,  if  he  knew  of,  could  legitimately  use 

against  us  ? — Can  we  say,  "  Ijfe,  I  challenge  thee.    I  put  thee  in  the 

balances,  I  hold  thee  up  to  the  light ;  I  test,  analyse,  probe  thee  "  ? 

A  man  is  much  more  likely  to  come  at  the  truth  when  engaged  in 

such  a  quest  by  himself  than  when  another  should  attempt  to  prove 

him.     The  square  and  line  of  righteousness  when  used  alone  is 

more  likely  to  show  out  defects  and  shortcomings.    We  may  be  able 

to  answer  others  when  we  cannot  answer  ourselves. 

Especially  should  we  institute  examination  as  to  the  religious 

relations  into  which  we  are  brought  by  the  teachings  of  the  New 

Testament.    "  Ye  believe  in  God,"  said  Christ,  "  believe  also  in  Me." 

Do  we  ?     Have  our  hearts  been  subdued  by  love  so  condescending 

and  gracious,  and  have  we  evidences  of  being  made  partakers  of  the 

divine  quickening  ?    Can  we  say,  "  To  whom  shall  we  go  but  unto 

Thee,  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life "  ?     If  not,  have  we  any 

substantial  assurance  concerning  other  lights  as  teachers  ?    Under  the 

command,  '*  Men  ought  always  to  pray,"  do  we  exercise  prayer  amid 

our  duties  and  temptations  ?    When  faith  in  prayer  is  at  fdl  unsettled, 

do  we  revive  our  confidence  by  reference  to  Christ  as  the  Parsees  light 

afresh  their  sacred  fire  from  the  sun  ? 

Do  oar  dispositions  gain  a  purity,  holiness,  and  elevation  under  the 
inspiring  attmction  of  divine  example  ?  Are  we  walking  in  the  way 
of  life,  with  Christ  as  our  stay,  friend,  comforter,  and  lawgiver  ?  Do 
we  feel  that  we  may  have  eveiy  sense  of  satisfaction  in  regard  to 
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our  fellow-ineiiy,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  moimi  much  deficiency  m 
the  sight  of  Ood  ? 

We  may  inmxire  as  to  the  gratificatioiis  to  which  we  are  attached. 
It  has  been  said,  *  TeUmeyour  company,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  yon 
are."  It  is  but  another  phase  of  this  test-point  to  say,  *TeII  me  yoor 
pleasures,  and  I  shall  have  criteria  of  your  character.*  Unhappily 
the  indulgences  of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-men  are  of  a  low, 
ignoble  kmd.  They  consist  of  sensational  excitement^  satis&ction  of 
gross  appetites,  enjoyment,  utterly  nnimproving,  enervating,  and 
weakening  to  tiie  moral  energies.  Some  are  selfish,  others  woise. 
No  one  expects  that  all  gratifications  should  be  of  an  intellectnal 
kind.  Bodily  weariness  would  refuse  the  dictum,  and  mental  tension 
needs  relief.  Yet  all  should  be  pure  and  innocent,  free  from  con- 
taminating associations,  and  in  harmony  with  the  limit  Mr.  Buckle 
suggests,  that  ''  in  his  indulgences  a  man  shall  not  hurt  himself  or 
hurt  others."  So  should  our  pleasures  be  that  we  may  rise  and  feel 
unblighted  by  them,  no  evil  tendency  strengthened,  no  false  taste 
created,  no  sense  of  enfeebling  dissipation  remaining,  no  thicker 
cloud  between  ourselve3  and  things  eternal,  no  sinister  disrelish  for 
their  excellency  nor  disesteem  of  their  importance,  but  lighter,  freer, 
more  vigorous  in  spirit  to  pursue  the  way  and  work  of  life ;  ready  to 
sing, ''  Let  each  to-morrow  find  us  further  than  to-day.*" 

And  let  us  ask :  Can  I  take  the  character  growing  up  under  the 
formative  influences  of  time,  the  only  thing  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
with  me  when  I  leave  the  world  ?  Can  I  take  that  into  the  solenmities 
of  eternity  with  the  confidence  that  Christ  is  the  basis  of  my  life — ^that 
I  have  the  cloth  of  gold  of  His  righteousness,  and  the  sanctifying 
impress  of  His  grace  ?  If  sudden  unconsciousness  should  come — ^if 
accident  were  to  smite,  am  I  satisfied  I  cocdd  step  through  the  iron 
gate  to  meet  a  welcome  beyond.  Csesar  gathered  up  his  robes  as  he 
fell.  Should  we  be  as  those  who  **  wrap  uie  drapery  of  their  couch 
around  them  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams.*'  Are  the  stars  the 
welcome  lights  of  Heavens  windows,  and  Stephen's  vision  a  revela- 
tion which  we  only  want  spiritual  eyesight  to  behold  ?  Will  it  be 
true  to  us,  "  Absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord  "  ?  We  take 
a  lantern,  and  search  a  dark  room.  We  examine  the  ledger  and  the 
bank  book.  We  take  a  photograph  and  contemplate  ourselves.  The 
light  should  shine  into  fhe  chambers  of  imagery.  The  account  of  our 
life  should  be  ''written  up" ;  the  moral  and  spiritual  likeness,  taken 
imder  the  rays  of  eternal  truth,  should  be  self  held  before  our  search. 

Many  benefits  will  result  &om  such  communion.  To  mention  will 
be  to  commend  them. 

Our  individual  separateness  will  come  home  to  us  then.  This  is 
sometimes  forced  upon  a  man.  One  who  has  some  heavy  burden  to 
bear,  some  great  sorrow  or  heavy  duty,  feels  acutely  his  distinctness 
from  all  others.  Dr.  Sears  tells  how  a  German  poet  has  described, 
And  a  German  artist  has  painted,  an  illustrative  scene.    It  is  the 
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night  after  the  battiet    The  aged  connthas  been  victorioos ;  and  after 

shoats  of  Tictoij,  oengratulatiouBi  and  festiTity,  the  tired  soldiers  seek 

tfaeir  tenta.    Only  the  aentries  are  awake  and  watchfoL    Stay,  did  we 

say  **  only  "  ?    There  is  a  light  burning  where  the  gray*haired  chief 

has  hivoaacked.   Why  rests  he  not  upon  his  laurels  ?   Stealthily  they 

lift  the  curtains  of  the  tent  and  look.    He  stands  by  the  dead  body 

of  his  son  slain  in  that  fight.   The  great  tears  course  down  his  cheeks. 

The  loneliness  of  sorrow  is  on  his  heart.    How  he  felt  his  separate- 

ness  from  all  others  at  that  sad  time !    How  Jephthah  must  have  felt 

it  when  his  reckless  and  ill-considered  vow  seemed  to  demand  to  be 

fulfilled,  and  he  was  not  enlightened  enough  to  feel  that  some  are 

better  kept  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.   But  we  should  not 

be  content  to  recognise  the  conviction  only  wh^i  we  are  compelled. 

Voluntarily  and  intelligently  we  should  cherish  it.    As  threads  in  a 

woven  fabric  each  life  holds  on  its  way,  never  losing  its  identity  in 

any  other.    As  you  cannot  pass  your  shadow  to  another  or  take 

another's  in  exchange,  so  every  life  has  its  own  individuality.    No 

one  can  answer  for  another — no  one  can  fill  the  niche  or  meet  the 

destiny  reserved  for  that  other.    I  am  myself.    Dr.  Webster,  the 

great  American,  when  asked  what  was  the  most  impressive  thought 

he  ever  had,  replied,  "  My  individual  responsibility  to  God."    It  is 

well  to  feel  it.    A  light  by  night  shining  full  on  an  object  seems  to 

make  it  stand  out  from  all  around.    So  self-communion  singles  a  man 

out  from  the  crowd,  and  makes  him  feel  himself  ringed  round  in  a 

solitariness  that  nothing  can  destroy. 

Objections  to  a  religious  life  may  be  then  exclusively  met.  We 
may  have  heard  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  lightly  treated. 
We  have  listened  to  the  second-hand  scepticism  so  cuckoo-like  in 
vogue  We  may  momentarily  have  been  carried  away  by  some  of 
the  dissimidation  of  the  time.  But  how  such  objections  collapse  and 
scatter  when  we  bring  serious  reflections  toJoear.  Is  it  possible  that 
with  all  the  evidences  that  attend  it,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  should 
&il  to  be  Divine  ?  As  it  is  said,  the  Newtonian  theory  bears  the 
proof  of  verity  within  itself.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  system  of  revela- 
tion ?  The  question  flashes  upon  us,  could  so  many  have  been 
misled  and  deceived  ?  Could  men  of  such  integrity,  learning,  char- 
acter as  have  "  subscribed  with  their  hands  "  from  earliest  ages  till 
now,  be  misguided  by  error  ?  Could  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  Out  of  the 
past,  and  from  the  heavens  above,  do  not  multitudes  of  faces  seem  to 
shine  out  to  our  remembrance  that  are  now  gathered  into  the  "  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  "  ?  Is  it  not  what  we  might  expect  from  a  wise, 
holy,  beneficent  Being  such  as  God,  that  He  should  show  pity  and 
help  His  erring  creatures  ?  Have  opponents  any  better  thing  to  offer 
than  stones  to  satisfy  our  spiritual  hunger  ?  Do  not  objections  often 
come  from  a  dark  heart  rather  than  a  clear  intellect,  and  prove  them- 
selves perpetually  old  foes  with  new  faces  ?  The  higher  thoughts 
of  a  time  of  quietude  put  to  the  rout  the  flimsy  arguments  by  which 
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dislike  -would  throw  discredit  on  tmth,  and  the  unbelief  of  sdenoe 
would  vaunt  its  superiority.  Disoemment  within,  not  Divine  light 
without,  is  wanted.  Not  the  eye  with  which  Brewdter  saw  the 
wonders  of  nature,  but  the  eye  with  which  he  beheld  the  apiritoal 
harmonies  of  truth.  This  given,  all  is  clear,  and  ''wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children." 

The  importance  of  active  decision,  moreover,  arises.  Many  are 
favourably  disposed  towards  a  religious  life,  but  there  is  no  decisive 
and  absolute  self-surrender.  It  would  seem  as  though  they  expected 
some  spiritual  accident  to  translate  them  into  the  fulfilled  performance 
of  their  duty.  like  the  hawk-fly,  they  hover  over  the  flower,  contem- 
plating instead  of  settling  and  tasting  its  sweets.  Self-remonstrance 
may  be  well  applied.  What  am  I  waiting  for  ?  Is  it  right  of  me  to 
linger  ?  Is  not  my  conduct  unjustifiable  and  my  influence  pernicious  ? 
Should  I  not  take  sides  with  the  army  of  righteousness,  and  give  all 
the  weight  of  my  personal  devotedness  to  the  furtherance  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  ?  I  am  nowhere  bidden  to  wait  for  others.  The  truly 
wise  and  noble  lead  the  way.  Ought  I  to  be  content  to  see  others 
toiling  while  I  continue  slothful,  and  behold  the  cause  of  truth 
languish  for  the  want  of  willing  hands  and  earnest  hearts  ?  It  is 
surely  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep. 

The  irreparable  evils  of  a  false  course  arise  before  the  view.  One 
life,  yet  only  one,  is  allotted  us  here.  We  may  correct  during  its 
course  many  things  that  may  be  wrong,  but  a  bound  is  fixed  after 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  act  The  present  probation  is  our  only 
chance.  No  other  gives  us  promise  or  hope.  It  would  be  utterly 
delusive  if  it  did,  for  habits  formed  now  would  probably  be  only 
strengthened  with  further  opportunity  for  their  development  Men 
who  think  they  would  be  wise  hereafter  having  deliberately  been 
fools  here,  unknowingly  yet  deeply  deceive  themselves.  A  wrong 
choice  made,  with  so  many  protests  against  it,  is  not  likely  to  be 
given  up  for  a  right  one,  and  a  false  life  can  never  be  transformed 
into  a  true  one.  A  determined  course  taken  is  finally  unalterable,  and 
remains  fixed  in  stony  firmness  to  bear  the  crushing  judgment  of  the 
Last  Day.  If  then  we  have  been  trusting  to  delusive  hopes,  und 
hiding  in  refuges  of  lies  ;  if  we  have  said  to  error.  Be  thou  my  guide, 
and  to  folly.  Be  thou  my  companion  ;  if  treasure  on  earth  has  out- 
weighed in  our  estimate  the  treasure  of  heaven ;  or  if  disgust  and 
weariness  of  present  things  be  mistaken  for  spiritual  readiness 
for  the  world  to  come;  if  we  have  been  satisfied  to  think  we 
might  press  in  with  the  crowd,  or  that  too  austere  views 
have  been  given  of  the  Divine  character  and  procedure ;  if  some- 
thing other  than  hinted  in  the  words  of  Christ  should  dawn  as  a 
golden  dream  of  hope,  how  deplorable  will  be  our  state  when  our 
baseless  expectations  sink  in  the  night.  Mysterious  future  1  how  full 
wilt  thou  be  of  sighs  !  Irrevocable  past!  how  thou  wilt  upbraid  us  I 
It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  have  the  dark  shadow  of  bygone  years 
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following;  us,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  represents  a  black  dwarf  following 

one  of  his  characters,  shouting,  Lost !  Lost !  Lost !    A  fitting  season  is 

now  offered  for  chastened  feeling,  and  devout  surrender  to  the  claims 

of  God.    His  forbearance  draws  the  heart,  His  love  melts.    The  Gross 

attracts,  and,  whispering  hope  and  encouragement,  uiges,  ^'  Now  is  the 

accepted  time.''    The  Lydstep  caverns  in  South  Wales  can  only  be 

entered  at  special  times  of  low  tide.    The  noisy,  boisterous  waves 

generally  fill  and  possess  them.     The  heart  can  only  be  self-entered 

and  best  known,  when  the  world's  waves  of  business,  excitement,  and 

pleasure  have  rolled  back,  and  we  have  leisure  and  courage  to  look 

round  and  examine.    Only  at  special  times  are  some  of  the  plahetaiy 

bodies  usefully  accessible  to  the  observation  of  the  astronomer.     Only 

at  special  times  do  some  truths  in  certain  aspects  look  out  from  their 

hiding-places,  and  present  themselves  to  the  contemptation  of  the 

soul.    To  seize  such  times,  despite  all  the  hindrances  that  will  be 

crowded  in  our  way ;  to  use  them  with  faithfulness  and  diligence 

for  the  highest  and  greatest  ends ;  to  be  brought  under  their  influence 

into  entire  surrender  of  heart  to  the  King  of  Truth  will  be  our  wisdom 

and  our  blessedness.    And  what  can  we  add  better  than  to  breathe  a 

prayer :  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me  and  know 

my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead 

me  in  the  way  everlasting." 
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TIJ'ON.,  Jan.   13th,  1806.  —  Mr.  Bachannan  has  Mnt  up  for  our  use  an 

■^'-^  Armenian  who  understands  the  Chinese,  and  allows  him  300  rupees  a 
month  out  of  his  own  pocket.  If  the  subscription  goes  forward,  he  will  be 
refunded.  Bro.  Marshman  and  John  Marshman,  Jabez,  and  a  young  man  named 
John  FrancL<<,  have  fallen  foully  upon  the  Chinese.  We  have  been  much 
distressed  for  money  lately.  The  Company's  notes  are  at  9  per  cent  discount, 
and  have  been  at  12.  The  present  Governor  has  reduced  the  expenditure  about 
36  lacs  a  year. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  23rd. — ^Tliis  day  proposals  for  delivering  in  an  estimate  of  the 
prices  at  which  we  are  willing  to  print  for  the  Company  arrived  here.  The 
Governor,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  printing,  is  about  to  give  it  to  the 
lowest  bidder.    The  other'printers  havej^had  proposals  given  in  to  them.    If  we 
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get  tliiB  jolv  we  must  print  a  newspaper,  in  order  to  inaeit  the  QoTenuneut 
adyertisemenU  lor  nothing*  I  tremble  at  this  edditional  iveight  of  care ;  but  if 
Ptovidence  pots  thoa  into  oior  haada,  we  moat  try  to  get  throng  it 

Mov.,  Jah.  27th>— Thia  waa  a  memonble  day.  A  new  drareh  fer  Dinagepoie 
waa  formed,  couaiating  of  nana  memben,  and  Bia  Fernandez  waa  oidaiafd  tkek 
pastor. 

LoBD'a  Dat,  Fs&  IOtk. — On  Saturday  nig^t  Bro.  Femandes  gare  na  a  sight  of 
the  booka  of  our  joint  concern.  We  reckoned  our  ahaie  <^  the  profits  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  thongh  we  did  not  invest  our  rapees  till  the  month  of 
■>  With  a  generosity  like  himself^  he  repeated  to  the  brethren  what  he  had 
before  mentioned  to  me,  that  he  intended  to  giye  10,000  rapees  to  the  misiion, 
and  to  appropriate  the  profits  which  this  sum  may  gain  in  trade  from  the  next 
year  to  the  benefit  of  the  mission.  The  brethren  expressed  their  gratitnde,  and 
requested  that  he  would  keep  in  his  own  hand  the  distributing  of  the  profits  till 
his  death,  though  accepting  them  for  mission  purposes.  I  hare  heard  that  Mi&9 
Bumohr,  who  haying  made  her  will,  has  left  between  4  and  5,000  rupees  to  the 
mission. 

WxD.,  Feb.  26th. — ^This  afternoon  Bro.  Fernandez  left  us.  Is  it  that  we  msj 
set  a  proper  yalue  on  friendship  that  we  are  so  frequently  called  to  part  with 
friends  in  some  such  way  as  this  %  that  we  love  spring  better,  because  we  hare 
passed  through  a  hard  winter  ?  I  love  Bro.  Fernandez  more  than  eyer,  and  1 
parted  from  him  more  reluctantly  than  ever. 

MoN.,  Mab.  3bd. — The  ground  for  the  new  chapel  at  Calcutta  is  bought  for 
7,250  rupees. 

Fbi.,  Mab.  14th. — This  evening  we  had  some  searching  discourse  with  our 
members  on  their  walk,  with  respect  to  secret  and  family  prayer,  &c. 

Sat.,  Mab.  15th. — ^Mr.  Buchannan  has  been  to  the  Goyemor-General  to  aok 
him  respecting  the  plan  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  different  languages 
of  India.  The  Governor  expressed  his  goodwill  towards  the  undertaking,  and  Ms 
conviction  that  Christianity  would  ultimately  preyail  all  over  India  ;  but  he  said 
he  could  not,  as  Governor,  do  anything  to  help  forward  this  work,  or  pennit  any 
other  Company's  servant,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  do  so.  He  said,  however,  he 
had  no  objection  to  a  Company's  servant  doing  all  he  could  for  it  as  a  private 
individuaL  Mr.  Buchannan  and  Mr.  Brown  are  not  discouraged,  and  we  are 
printing  to-night  a  number  of  proposals  which  Mr.  Buchannan  is  sending  to  the 
bishops,  deans,  &c.,  in  £ngland,  and  to  all  the  Company's  servants.  He  is  sending 
a  letter  to  Sindiah,  the  Mahiatta  chief,  inviting  him  to  forward  the  wo^  and 
sending  him  a  Mahratta  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Wed.,  Mab.  19th. — ^Mr.  Buchannan  has  got  a  print  of  Britannia  presenting  a 
New  Testament  to  a  Hindoo  to  prefix  to  the  proposals  lor  printing  the  Scriptures 
in  the  different  languages  of  India. 

TcEB.,  Ap.  8th.— I  fear  we  shall  find  some  difficulty  about  getting  Bro.  Bias  np 
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to  Disagepote.    The  GoTenuxt  baa  no  objection  to  it,  bat  there  i»  a  legnlation 
apuost  a  person's  going  till  he  has  been  four  jean  in  the  country.    In  the  fiice  of 
tliii  ragnlation,  they  know  not  how  to  grant  permission ;  in  eonseqnence,  all 
depends  upon  the  jndgs  at  Dinag^pore.    If  he  would  be  mute,  all  might  be 
acooiiiplisbed» 

THUB&y  Ap.  10th. — ^Between  3  and  4  this  motningy  Bro.  MawhTnan^  Mr«  Bolt^ 
Hr.  lindeman,  and  I  went  to  Eale^^ut  in  two  one<horse  chain,  to  see  the 

Hindoos  slit  theix.  tongues  and  bore  their  sides. 
Frl,  Af.  11th. — ^Bra  Carey  has  seen  in  an  American  newspaper  that  Capt. 

Wickes  has  1,000  guineas  with  him  &qm  England  for  the  translations  here,  and 

ths  good  capt.  iuYites  American  Chiistians  to  increase  the  sum.    We  hope  we 

may  again  see  our  dear  sapt.  once  more  on  earth. 
Lord's  Day,  Ap.  I3th. — ^I  preached  a  kind  of  funeral  sermon  for  my  dear 

friend  Se^p'^ck.    Oh !  that  God  may  prepare  me  to  follow  him.    To  me  the 

world  gets  poorer  every  day.    When  my  friends  are  gone,  and  my  work  done,  all 

the-rest  is  dung  and  dross. 

Mov.,  Ap.  14th. — ^This  day  Mr.  Buchannan  called,  and  examined  into  the 
progress  of  the  Chinese.  He  gave  John  Manhman  a  gold  medal,  and  Jabez  a 
gold  mohur,  or  16  rupees.  On  the  strength  of  the  subscription  for  translating 
and  printing  the  Scriptures  into  the  ten  Eastern  languages,  we  are  to  begin  to> 
receive  900  rupees  a  month,  next  month. 

Lobd'b  Day,  Ap.  27th. — ^The  subscriptions  for  translating,  I  hear,  amount  to- 
about  1S;000  rupees  at  present.    Though  this  subscription  iaUs  far  short  of  what 
was  hoped,  and  will,  instead  of  forming  a  permanent  fund,  be  exhausted,  at  30(> 
rupees  a  month,  in  two  years,  yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  our  names  should  be 
sent  all  over  India  to  all  the  Company's  servants,  and  all  our  labours  of  a  literary 
kind  be  published  abroad  in  this  way  without  our  seeking  for  it ! !    The  publish- 
ing  the  Scriptures  even  in  this  imperfect  way,  and  before  missionaries  are  planted 
in  these  countries — ^though  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  all  the  good  which  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Buchannan,  Breth.  Carey  and  Marshman,  expect,  can  be  hoped  for — 
may  be  attended  with  good  effects,  on  which  account  I  wish  that  a  permanent 
fond  had  been  raised.    I  think,  however,  that  a  penon  is  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
qualified for  becoming  a  translator  into  a  new  language,  unless  he  knows  the  force 
and  bondings  both  of  that  from  which  he  translates  and  that  into  which  he 
translates. 

Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  justify  the  work,  that  the  substance  of  the  Divine  will 
would  be  made  known  in  such  a  translation.  I  know  that  these  translations  wHl 
be,  and  must  be,  worse  than  the  first  Bengalee  ;  because,  in  the  Bengalee,  Bro. 
Carey  knew  something  of  the  language,  but  in  these  comparatively  little  can  be 
known  respecting  the  construction,  shades  of  meaning,  words  to  convey  spirituid 
ideas,  &c.  Great  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  pundits.  I  recommend  to 
Breth.  Carey  and  Marshman  to  enter  upon  translations  which  we  with  our  own 
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hands  can  distribute,  and  which  may  be  fitted  for  stations  which  we  ouselTes 
can  occupy.  As  to  making  Bibles  for  other  missionaries  into  langnages  which  we 
onrselves  do  not  really  understand,  I  recommend  them  to  be  cavtious,  lest  they 
should  be  wasting  time  and  life  on  that  which  any  Ticissitude  may  frnstnte.  I 
tell  them  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  have  made  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
translations  in  abundance,  which  are  now  rotting  in  the  libraries  at  Borne.  I 
remind  them  that  life  is  short,  that  this  life  may  eraporate  in  schemes  of  trsnBla- 
tions  for  China,  Bhootan,  Mahratta,  &c.,  while  the  good  in  onr'hands  and  at  our 
homes  is  left  undone.  I  urge  them  to  push  things  which  are  in  our  own  power, 
and,  under  Providence,  at  our  own  command.  I  tell  them  that  the  natural  and 
common-sense  way  is  for  missionaries  to  settle  in  a  country,  get  its  language,  pick 
out  a  learned  native  or  two,  and  then  begin  to  translate.  When  the  books  are 
printed,  he  is  on  the  spot  to  distribute  thenL  Whereas,  if  we  liad  at  this  moment 
the  Scriptures  in  Chinese,  Bhootan,  &c.,  on  our  shelves — what  then  ]  Would  this 
convert  the  people  t  By  spending  so  much  of  our  time  on  translations  which  we 
can  never  distribute,  we  may  leave  undone  translations  nearer  home  and  leave  the 
mission  at  our  deaths  in  such  an  unestablished  state  that  all  may  come  to 
nothing  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  once  well  established  and  pretty  extensively  spread  in 
Bengal,  this  will  secure  in  tlieir  proper  time  all  these  translations  and  everything 
else.  Our  Paedobaptist  brethren  ore  jealous,  I  understand,  at  our  translating  into 
the  Tamil 

Wed.,  Mat  14th. — Our  new  brethren  have  begun  to  go  out  into  the  adjoining 
villages.  They  begin  to  stammer  a  little.  Bro.  M.  seems  to  stand  first  and  Bro. 
B.  next.    They  will  none  of  them  be  pundits. 

Sat.,  May  17th. — Early  this  mcmiing  I  went  down  to  Calcutta  to  shut  myself 
up  a  day  or  two,  that  I  may  write  a  letter  or  two,  and  prepare  for  publication, 
if  approved,  a  funeral  sermon  for  dear  Sedgwick,  and  also  some  letters  for  Morris 
on  the  missionary  character  of  Paul.  While  here  I  cannot  get  a  minute  free  from 
interruption. 

Lord's  Day,  May  18th. — ^Mr.  Martyn,  a  young  Evangelical  clergyman  from 
England,  read  prayers  at  the  Mission  Church.  We  have  expended  all  the  money 
that  has  been  received  respecting  the  new  chapel,  in  the  purchase  of  the  ground, 
paying  for  the  writings,  &c.  The  raising  of  the  chapel  is  a  formidable  job. 
However,  I  have  set  Bro.  Bolt  and  Mr.  Lindeman  to  work  to  get  up  a  neat  hon^ 
against  next  Lord's-day  for  Bengalee  worship,  and  I  have  proposed  that  our 
brother  Jaggemaut  shall  sit  under  this  shed,  and  give  away  papers  to  the  million 
of  Calcutta,  and  that  this  shall  be  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  who  wish  to 
inquire  about  the  Gospel  at  Calcutta.  Mr.  Derozio's  son,  from  Mr.  Clarke's 
school  at  Enfield,  arrived  by  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Martyn.  He  says  Mr. 
Martyn  preached  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  talked  to  the  saUors,  and  that  at 
Madras  he  preached  very  faithfully.  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  requested  a  copy  of  the 
seimorL 
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Lord's  Dat,  Mat  25th. — I  preached  in  the  forenoon  in  English,  and  in  the 
aftenioon  in  Bengalee.  Bro.  Carey  was  in  the  morning  at  the  Bengalee  school 
Bio.  Mardon  preached  at  home  in  the  evening.  Bro.  Marshman  was  at  Calcutta. 
Ahont  2,000  mpees  are  added  to  the  Bible  subscription.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Mailyn  spoke  at  our  conference  on  Friday  evening.  The  question :  **  Why  could 
not  Qod  pardon  sin  without  the  death  of  Christ  ? " 

Lobd'b  Day,  June  1st. — I  was  at  Calcutta,  and  opened  the  new  shed  there 
A  veiy  large  crowd  of  natives  attended,  and  I  had  much  liberty  in  speaking  to 
them  of  the  love  of  Christ  Deep  Chund  also  addressed  them,  and  at  the  close 
we  distributed  a  number  of  tracts.  I  rejoice  in  hope  that  this  bamboo  shed,  or  a 
better  place  that  may  succeed  it,  will  be  none  other  than  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
many.  Before,  the  natives  durst  not  come  to  the  house  of  a  European,  but  this  is 
an  open  door  ;  they  crowd  to  this  strange  sight,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  beginning 
now  made  amongst  the  million  of  Calcutta  will  terminate  in  the  salvation  of 
thousands.  Oh !  Calcutta  is  a  world.  After  Bengalee  preaching,  I  spoke  in 
English  at  Mr.  Lindeman's. 

MoN.,  JuHE  2nd. — ^A  Mr.  Harrington,  one  of  the  judges  at  Calcutta,  wrote  to 
Bro.  Carey,  telling  him  that  he  believed  we  might  get  some  Hindostanee  gospels 
&om  the  college  if  we  applied.    Bro.  Carey  applied,  and  they  have  given  us  400. 

Fm.,  June  ^6th. — We  have  begun  to  print  the  Sanscrit  Testament  I  have 
urged  Breth.  C.  and  M.  to  push  this  forward,  as  a  faithful  translation  into  Sanscrit 
will  render  all  the  translations  into  the  other  Eastern  languages  easy  and  certain  ; 
for  all  the  Eastern  pundits  know  the  Sanscrit,  and  every  real  pundit  in  the  East 
could  make  from  this  a  good  translation  into  his  own  vernacular  tongue.  I  have 
told  them  that  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Sanscrit,  they  at  once  in  a  sense 
translate  them  into  all  the  languages  of  Asia. 

Lord's  Day,  June  8th. — Bro.  Marshman  was  at  Calcutta,  and  had  a  laige 
attendance  of  natives.  He  heard  Mr.  Martyn  at  the  Settlement,  and  also  at  the 
Mission  churches.  He  was  very  honest,  bold,  and  Evangelical.  I  suppose  his 
was  the  first  extempore  sermon  ever  preached  at  the  Settlement  church. 

Fbl,  June  13th. — Mr.  Harrington,  one  of  the  judges,  has  been  to  hear  Bro. 
Carey  at  Mr.  Lindeman's,  and  has  promised  500  rupees  to  the  new  chapeL  [I 
suppose  you'll  publish  this,  but  if  you  do.  111  send  you  no  more  news.]  The 
Translation  subscription  amounts  to  about  14,000  rupees. 

Lobd'b  Day,  June  15th. — ^A  Dr.  Ward  preached  this  day  a  faming  sermon 
at  the  Settlement  church  against  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Martyn,  and  all  the  Evangeli- 
calism and  Evangelicalists. 

Fbl,  July  4th. — ^We  have  lately  had  preaching  in  Qerman  in  our  hall  by  a 
Hr.  Mersch,  once  a  soldier  on  the  coast,  who  was  first  employed  in  our  binding- 
room,  then  in  the  office,  and  is  now  in  the  school  as  an  usher,  teaching  a,  b,  c 
He  has,  with  Miss  Ruhmor  and  maid,  4  hearers  sometimes. 
Lobd's  Day,  Aug.  3rd. — Some  time  ago,  two  Hindoos  were  under  sentence  of 
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<leatli  at  Calcntta,  and  also  a  Portuguese  Chnstian.  To  prepare  the  latter  for 
deatli,  the  Catholic  priest  went  to  the  gaoL  These  two  Hindoos  had,  oa  the 
night  they  committed  the  robbeiy,  perfonned  the  worship  of  Kalee,  in  order  fliit 
this  goddess  might  protect  them  in  the  act  of  thieving,  and  prevent  their  hdog 
token.  They  were,  however,  taken,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  same  night;  m 
consequence,  they  were  so  angiy  with  Kalee  that  they  resolved  to  renoonoe  her 
worship.  Seeing  the  priest  come  to  visit  their  feUow-prisoner,  th«y  addressed 
themselves  to  him,  and  resolved  that  they  would  die  in  the  Fenngee  faitL  To 
prepare  them  for  death,  the  priest  got  one  of  the  police  magistrates  to  translate  a 
prayer  into  Bengalee.  I  saw  a  copy  of  this  prayer.  After  the  two  men  were 
hanged,  they  were  buried  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Catholics,  drums  beatiiig, 
&C.,  hecaute  they  had  become  Christians  from  conviction — a  thing  never  known 
4imong  them,  at  least  now-a-day.  Three  Catholic  missionaries  lately  came  out 
from  Europe.  One  went  to  Delhi,  and  was  murdered  by  the  Mussulmans; 
another  went  into  Assam,  where  he  is  since  dead;  the  third,  an  Iiishman, 
returned  to  Europe.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  in  the  Catholic  Church  all  is  in  Latia. 
Bengalees  learn  to  mutter  a  few  words  in  Latin  before  they  are  christened.  THbt 
a  blessed  way  of  making  Christians  ! 

MoN.,  Auo.  11th. — ^Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Brown,  Bro.  Carey  hai 
petitioned  the  College  Council  for  an  increase  of  salary.  He  has  only  500,  wLile 
the  Persian  teacher,  who  does  not  so  much  as  he,  gets  1,000.  Two  of  the  present 
Members  of  Council  are  going  out  through  affitmts  at  the  Court  of  I>irectoE&  H 
this  be  carried  before  they  retire,  it  may  be  done,  I  suppose. 

Fri.,  Aug.  15th. — ^Bro.  Marshman  is  a  pretty  regular  visitor  at  llr.  Bkown'i. 
Mr.  Brown  has  sent  an  invitation  for  me  to  make  free,  and  go  and  see  them,  as 
Bro.  Marshman  does.  Mitchell,  in  his  work  om  **  The  Civilisation  of  India,"  hu 
proposed  a  Missionary  Society  there  on  a  large  scale.  Mi.  Brawn  wanted  to  lisTe 
some  talk  with  me  on  the  practicability  of  this  plan.  I  was  tliere  this  evening, 
:and  we  seemed  to  think  that  an  assisting  sodety  on  a  general  plan  might  be 
formed,  and  be  very  useful,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  concenis  of  other 
societies — ^that  is,  it  "would  help  all  and  interfere  with  none.  Bro.  Marsiiman  and 
Bro.  Carey  were  at  home  laying  down  to  the  native  brethren  a  plan  of  univeml 
itineracy,  by  which  native  brethren,  two  and  two^  should  be  daily  employed  in 
going  through  the  country  in  every  direction  <iiflfiin«g  the  GoepeL  As  soon  as 
Bro.  Bias  knew  of  Presand's  death  he  was  very  much  fiightened.  TMb  suk  the 
noise  of  the  children  in  the  budgerow  have  made  him  warse.  Dn  Taylor  and 
Bro.  Moore,  therefore,  were  induced  to  accompany  him  to  Dinagepore.  Hen  tiie 
judge  has  stopped  them,  and  insista  upon  their  returning  direct  to  SeanapcsKf  or 
wait  till  he  gets  orders  from  Government  reapectmg  them.  Thsj  hxn  proouffd 
the  foimex.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  judge  addnned  to 
them: — 

*'  Gentlemen, — ^I  am  just  favoured  with  your  letter  without  date.   UoaUe  to 
show  any  permission  from  the  Government  authorising  your  proceeding  up  the 
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coontiy.  T  lutve  informed  you  that  in  my  opinian  you  aie  not  itt  liberty  to  do 
sa  At  the  same  time,  I  told  yon  yesterday,  that  if  yon  remuned  here  a  snfficient 
period  I  would  acquaint  GoTemment  with  your  arrival  at  thiB  station,  and  your 
desire  to  proceed  up  the  countiy  with  intent,  as  you  have  verbally  assured  me,  of 
circulating  religious  writings  translated  into  the  native  languages, 

"  I  return  the  introductoiy  letter  you  have  enclosed  for  my  perusal,  and  accept 
your  assurance  that  you  will  return  direct  to  Serampore,  should  you  not  desire 
my  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  Government  your  wish  to  proceed  higher 
up  the  countiy,  and  to  remain  here  till  I  am  honoured  with  the  orders  o£  Govern- 
ment.— I  am,  &e.,  &c., 

«  J,  Pattle,  Mag*^ 
**  Dinagepore,  4  Aug.,  1806." 

Frl,  Aug.  22in>. — A  boat  arrived  and  a  letter  from  Captain  Wickes  announcing 
that  he  had  arrived  and  brought  out  two  brethren  and  three  sisters.  £ro.  Howe 
and  Felix  flew  down ;  Bro.  Marshman,  John  M.,  Wnu  Carey,  Burford,  and  I  went 
down  after  dinner.  We  came  to  the  ship  about  8  o'clock.  To  our  great  joy  all 
welL    We  stayed  all  night. 

Sat.,  Aug.  23bd. — ^We  arrived  at  Calcutta  about  noon.  Our  brethren  and 
sisters  arrived  with  the  good  old  captain  in  the  evening,  I  had  four  Armenian 
Christians  to  drink  tea  with  me. 

Lord's  Dat,  Aug.  24th. — ^This  was  a  memorable  day  at  Calcutta.    In  the 

morning  I  heard  a  sermon  from  an  Armenian  doctor  at  the  Armenian  church. 

He  preached  with  a  cross  in  his  hand.    At  ten,  I  and  Krishnee  preached  to  a  good 

native  congregation  in  the  Lai  Bazaar.    At  one,  I  preached  again  in  Chitpore-road, 

at  the  bouse  of  an  Armenian  Christian.    The  room,  the  yard,  and  the  street 

opposite  tlie  house  were  crowded.    I  returned  to  Mr.  Lindeman's  to  dinner. 

After  dinner  I  preached  again  in  Lai  Bazaar.    Wm.  preceded  me.    We  had  a 

very  laige  congregation.    After  this  was  ovei^  we  had  preaching  at  a  Mr.  Pereira's, 

in  a  lane  leading  out  of  Kossitella  Street ;  but  here  I  was  too  fatigued,  and  left 

Krishnee  to  go  through  the  service.    Just  before  Bro.  Chater  began  his  sermon,  I 

;,'ot  to  Mr.  Lindeman's.    In  taking  leave  of  the  Armenian  MendB,  I  told  them  it 

was  one  of  the  happiest  days  I  had  ever  spent  at  Calcutta,  and  that  I  hoped  I 

f^hould  have  many  more.    Chater  made  a  good  sennon.    My  bed  was  welcome^ 

but  I  was  not  able  to  sisep  welL 

MoN.,  Aug.  25th. — ^This  foreno<m.  Dr.  Taylor  took  his  passage  for  Bombay. 
He  and  I  went  up  to  Serampore  by  the  one-horse  chair.    When  we  came  away 
Capt.  Wickes  had  taken  tbe  new  brethren  to  show  tiiemselves  to  the  police.    Tliey 
were  told  that  they  could  not  leave  Calcutta  without  pezmissicni  of  jQoveimnentk 

TuES.,  Aug.  26th. — Bro.  Carey  is  gone  down  to  inquixe  into  the  cause  of  tiie 
police  orders. 
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Wed.,  Aug.  27th. — I  got  a  letter  from  Bro.  Carej  aimoimciiig  the  most  ducfol 
intelligence.  Yesterday,  at  the  Police,  Mr.  Blaoqniere  and  Mr.  Thoroton  told 
Bro.  Carey  that  thej  had  a  meaiage  to  deliver  to  him  from  Sir  G.  Barlow.  They 
had  called  on  him  two  or  three  times,  but  could  not  find  him  at  home.  The 
purport  of  the  message  was  that  Sir  Geoige  would  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Guey 
not  to  preach  to  the  natives^  nor  distribute  pamphlets,  nor  send  out  native 
brethren ;  in  short,  that  as  Sir  Geo.  did  not  disturb  the  prejudiees  of  the  natives, 
he  hoped  Mr.  Carey  would  not,  and  he  wished  him  to  communicate  this  to  the 
other  members  of  his  Society.  Bro.  Carey  shrugged  hie  shoulders  and  came  away, 
«.«.,  he  made  a  reply  which  showed  how  this  message  galled  him,  at  the  same  time 
he  spoke  with  much  prudence.  Thus  we  are  all  prisoners  at  Serampore,  and  you 
have  sent  otit  two  brethren  to  keep  us  company.  Well,  we  deserve  to  be  mlfwefld, 
for  we  have  often  held  our  tongues  when  we  might  have  spoken  a  word  for  God. 
Had  it,  however,  l^een  like  the  Five  Mile  Act,  so  that  we  could  have  preached  in 
Calcutta  and  five  mileA  round,  it  would  have  been  something.  The  shutting  of 
Lai  Bazaar  is  a  most  cutting  thing,  and  has  taken  away  all  my  desire  of  going  to 
Calcutta. 

Frl,  Acq.  29th. — We  have  been  waiting  with  anxiety  to  see  our  new  brethren, 
but  in  vain.  This  day  Bro.  Carey  called  at  the  Police  to  ask  whether  the 
Government  wished  our  brethren  to  be  detained  further  at  Calcutta?  Mr. 
Blacquiere  sent  out  a  curious  message  to  Bro.  C,  viz.,  that  if  the  gentleman  had 
any  friends  in  confinement  he  might  apply  to  another  magistrate.  Bro.  Carey 
now  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  for  brethren  to  wait  any  longer,  and,  of 
course,  they  came  up.  This  evening  we  all  called  upon  Mr.  Brown,  at  his  desire, 
to  consult  what  could  best  be  done  in  this  matter.  We  had  a  great  deifl  of 
conversation  on  this  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Bro^n  and  Mr.  Martyn  (who  lives  at 
Mr.  Brown's)  took  a  lively  interest^  and  Mr.  Brown  promised  to  call  on  Blacquiere, 
and  find  out,  if  possible,  the  root  of  this  new  matter. 

Sat.,  Aug.  30th. — ^While  we  were  sitting  in  council  this  evening,  the  following 
note  came  from  Mr.  Brown,  from  Calcutta  : — ^  After  a  very  long  discusnon  with 
the  Magistrates,  I  find  as  follows,  viz. : — 1.  The  missionaries  remain  at  Senunpore 
in  full  powers.  2.  There  is  no  objection  made  to  their  circulating  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  preaching  in  their  own  house, 
Cossitollah,  or  in  the  house  of  any  other  person,  provided  they  do  not  presch 
openly  in  the  Lai  Bazaar.  4.  Natives  may  preach  and  teach  wherever  they  plesse, 
provided  they  be  not  sent  forth  as  emissaries  from  Serampore.  5.  There  will  be 
no  objection  to  their  exercising  in  [Lai  Bazaar  or]  anywhere  else,  when  they  can 
procure  permission^from  the  Court^of  Directors  or  the  British  Government" 

Thus  &r,  Mr.  Brown's  note.  The  interest  he  takes  in  our  success,  and  the  tender 
affection  which  he  and  Mr.  Martyn  and  Mr.  B.  continually  show  towards  U5,  call 
for  our  grateful  remembrance.    We  agreed  to  make  a  representation  of  our  case 
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to  th6  Society.  Oh !  if  we  could  get  leave  to  itinerate  ourselves,  and  fix  stations 
in  different  parts,  we  should  care  for  nothing  in  this  world.  £ro.  Carey  wai 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  representation. 


PRESENT-DAY  SUBJECTS. 


Thx  Panama  Cakal. 

MDE  LESSEPS,  the  constractor  of  the  Suez  Canal,  informed 
•  the  world,  at  a  recent  banquet  given  in  the  Mansion  House, 
that  he  contemplates  repeating  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  great  en^eering  exploit  which  has  so  completely  revolutionised 
the  commercial  routme  of  the  Eastern  world.  In  September  next  his 
financial  proposals  thII  be  published,  and  in  eight  years'  time  the 
Panama  Canal,  M.  de  Lesseps  declares,  will  be  m^  fait  accompli. 

The  success  of  the  great  Egyptian  water-way  will  probably  give  an 
impetus  to  the  new  project*  wmch  at  any  rate  will  not  suffer  from  the 
opposition  which  the  late  Lord  Palmerston  showed  to  its  predecessor. 
The  Australian  Colonies,  China,  Japan,  and  all  the  numerous  man- 
haunts  in  the  great  Pacific,  would  greatly  benefit  by  this  new  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  skilL  We  wonder  that  the  English  engineers 
who  have  for  so  many  years  brooded  over  this  project  should  have  let 
it  escape  their  hands.  Should  M.  de  Lesseps  live  to  accomplish  his 
plan,  he  will  have  outdone  all  the  engineers  both  of  the  past  and  the 
present  in  the  magnitude  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  his  labours. 


Why  should  not  Chbistian  Women  serve  on  the  Committees 

OF  OUB  EeLIGIOUS  SOCIETIES  ? 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  the  speeches  delivered  at 
our  May  Meetings  are  sadly  wanting  in  practical  suggestiveness,  and 
consist  too  much  of  reiterated  appe^  to  beneficent  action  and  pious 
kindlings  of  enthusiasm,  which  are  somewhat  painfully  monotonecL 
We  do  not  altogether  agree  or  disagree  with  the  complaint,  though  we 
decidedly  think  that  the  *^  Inventiveness  of  Love  "  has  hardly  asserted 
itself  v?ith  sufficient  emphasis  in  the  conduct  of  modern  Evangelical 
missions.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Zenana  Mission  break&st 
advooated  the  election  of  female  members  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
of  the  Baptist  IkCssionary  Society^  quoting  the  example  of  the  School 
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Boards  throughout  the  country — ^the  important  services  which  had 
been  rendered  by  female  missionaries  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Society,  the  prominent  part  which  Christian  women  took  in  the 
mission  work  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  success  of  the  Zenana 
Mission  itself,  in  support  of 'his  suggestion. 

The  conductors  of  our  denominational  newspapers  have  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  multifarious  topics  which  demand  their  atten- 
tion to  entertain  this  subject.  It  is,  however,  being  freely  discussed  in 
family  circles  and  friendly  gatherings,  both  in  London  and  the 
country,  and  wUl,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  assume  a  definite  form 
at  the  election  for  the  Committee  in  1880. 

''  All  Christian  persons  concurring  in  the  objects  of  the  Society 
who  are  donors  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards,  or  subscribers  of  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  annually  to  its  funds,"  are  eligible  for  election 
on  the  Committee,  and  we  sincerely  hope,  to  the  honour  of  our 
mission,  it  will  be  the  first  of  the  societies  to  admit  to  its  counts 
somejof  the  noblewomen  who,by  consecrated  service  athomeand  abroad, 
have  given  full  proof  of  their  ministry  of  Christian  love  and  wisdom. 


Mr.  Glajdstone  xt  Mill  Hill. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Weymouth  on  having  aeciued  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  great  statesman  at  the  recent  distribution  of  prizes 
at  Mill  Hill — and  still  more  on  the  well-deserved  testimony  which 
Mr.   Gladstone  gave  to  the  high  character  the  school  is  attaining 
under  its  present  figifM.     The  versatile  wealth  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's mind  was  forcibly  manifest  in  the  counsels  he  addressed  to  the 
pupils  of  the  school.     The  description  of  the  snares  of  premature 
success; — ^the    perilB  of  depression  through    disappointment; — the 
humorous  comparison  of  the  acclimatisation  which  public  institutions 
have  to  encounter,  with  the  measles  of  childhood  or  the  distemper 
of  early  dog-life; — ^the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  inherited 
traditions  in  our  older  educational  foundations; — ^the    tremendous 
dangers  which  beset  the  children  of  the  very  rich,  firom  the  too  early 
possession  of  large  sums  of  money ; — the  definition  of  cram^  as  dealing 
with  a  boy  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  with  his  portmanteau ; 
—the  encomium  of  the  study  of  Natural  History  as  continuouB  in  its 
character,  fascinating  in  its  hold  on  the  attention,  cogent  in  educating 
the  senses,  and  tending  to  develop  the  purer  ^ul&s  of  the  mind ; 
and  through  all  and  above  all---the  eloquent  statesman  said — ^the 
supreme  importance  attached  to  the  fear  of  God  and  genoine  religion 
as  the  germ  of  all  excellence  and  the  ciown  of  all  socoess ;  make  this 
Mill  Hill  oration  one  of  the  most  memomble  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  many 
public  addresses  while  it  affords  one  mote  iUnatnition  ^the  fact  that 
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the  choicest  productions  of  genius  are  after  all  the  utterances  of 
sanctified  Common  Seiase. 


The  Zulu  Wab. 

Since  our  last  month's  issue.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselej  lias  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Government  of  Cyprus  to  the  supreme  civil  and 
military  command  in  Natal.  The  instructions  with  which  the  new 
commander  was  furnished  by  the  Government  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  have  been  withheld  from  publication ;  it  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  peace  on  any  terms  not  prejudicial  to  our  military  honour 
will  be  accepted,  for  our  State  doctors  find  the  national  pulse  becoming 
too  feverish,  and  the  whole  fabric  more  excited  than  is  desirable  in 
anticipation  of  the  inevitable  appeal  to  the  hustings  which  looms 
in  the  distance. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  Cape  tells  us  of  discord  amongst 
the  leaders,  disease  amongst  the  forces,  disorganisation  in  the  transport 
service,  and  doubt  and  hesitancy  about  an  advance  which  some 
affirmed  to  be  imminent,  and  others  impossible. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  regarded  by  the  army  as  the  Wellington  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  hopes  of  the  country  will  rally  should  he 
reach  the  Cape  before  any  firesh  disaster  has  cropped  up  out  of  in- 
competent generalship  and  divided  councils.  Though  it  were  well 
for  us  as  a  nation  to  feel  that  the  arbitrement  of  war  is  an  appeal  to 
Providence  that  had  need  be  made  with  clean  hands.- 

A  telegram  from  Madeira,  dated  the  19th  of  June,  brings  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  an  assegai  wound  while  engaged 
on  reconnaisance  service  on  the  2nd  of  the  month;  The  deepest 
sympathy  will  be  felt  with  the  bereaved  ex-Empress,  to  whom  this 
last  will  probably  be  the  bitterest  of  niany  afilictions;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  event  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
most  active  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  r^on  of  French  politics, 
and  the  apparent  termination  of  the  Napoleonic  claims  to  supremacy. 


Proposed  Emdowksnt  of  Eomak  Cutholics  in  Ireland.  ' 

The  O'Connor  Don  has  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Bill  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  new  University  in  Ireland.  This  pro- 
posed XTniversity  of  St.  Patrick,  professedly  ft  secular  institution, 
is  intended  to  have  any  number  of  affiliated  schools  and  colleges  in 
its  pay,  and,  as  the  LibercUar  informs  us, is,  ^so  fiur as  oolites  are  con- 
cerned, a  measure  of  wholesale  religious  endowment.*'  A  million  and 
a-half  of  the  surplus  property  of  the  disendowed  Irish  Church  is 
asked  for  the  purpose,  despite  tiiie  decision  of  Parliament  in  the  Dis- 
endowment  Act  that  this  surplus  should  be  applied  to  ^  the  relief  of 
unavoidable  sufTering  and  cdamity."    There  seems  small  prospect  of 
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ibis  audaciouB  proposal  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment Not  a  few,  however,  of  the  liberal  party  are  prepared  to 
court  the  Irish  vote  by  this  heavy  subsidy  to  the  Bomish  Chuich, 
and  it  will  require  iJl  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  opponents 
of  religious  endowments  successfully  to  encounter  the  difficalty 
which  thi9  new  issue  will  raise  at  the  General  Election. 


REVIEWS. 


A   POFXTLAB    CoXlCSXTAltT    OK    THJi 

Mbw  Tbstaheht.  By  English 
and  American  Soholars  of  various 
Evangelical  Denominations.  THth 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edited 
by  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.,  LL J).,  dEO. 
In  Four  Tolimies.  Vol.  1.,  Intro- 
duction and  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
tiiewy  Mark,  and  Luke.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  dark,  88, 
Oecffge  Street.    1879. 

HiTHiSBTO  Messrs.  Clark's,  publica- 
tions have  been  addressed  mainly  to 
ministers  and  theological  students, 
or  at  least  to  such  students  as  could 
appreciato  a  criticism  on  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
No  publishers  in  the  kingdom  have 
done  so  much  to  aid  a  healthy  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  or  to  fturnish 
iUustrations  of  its  permanent  fresh- 
ness and  power.  But  this  influence 
has  been  exerted  chiefly  on  the  more 
scholarly  classes,  and  through  them 
only  has  it  told  on  the  people.  In 
this  work,  however,  Uiey  appeal 
directly  to  a  popular  oon8tituency> 
and  place  the  results  of  such  research 
as  are  embodied  in  the  Farti^ 
Theologieal  JAhrory^  within  the  reach 
of  English  readers  of  all  dassea  The 
idea  of  the  work,  as  we  infer  from 
the  PrefiMse,  originated  about  thirty 
years  ago  with  the  Editor,  Dr.  Schaff, 


but  he  has  been  unable  until  now 
practically  to  cany  it  out  Thove 
who  know  how  admirably  Dr.  Schaff 
has  edited  Lange's  Bihdworh  will 
need  no  guarantee  as  to  his  qoalifi- 
cations  for  this  task.  He  lanks 
among  the  foremost  Biblical  scholars 
of  America.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  he  is  the  foremost.  Ooe 
ef  the  translaton  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  his  edition  of  Lange  is 
rendering  him  his  aid  in  this  new 
enterprise — ^we  refer  to  Professor 
Riddle.  Among  the  English  oootri- 
butors  we  notice  the  names  of  Drs. 
Milligan  and  Moulton,  Dean  Howson, 
Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  Dr.  Oswald  Djkes, 
Professor  Plumptre,  Dr.  Gloeg,  and 
Dr.  Angus.  This  is  a  list  of  names 
of  whidi  any  editor  might  justly  be 
proud,  and  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 
asserting  that  the  result  of  ^«r 
combined  labours  will  be  a  commen- 
tary which  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  will  bail  with 
satisfaction. 

Although  the  text  is  tbat  of 
the  authorised  wersion,  all  Taiioos 
readings  of  weight  are  giren  in 
foot-notes,  the  translation  is  oof 
reoted  where  it  is  palpably  encneoos, 
and  the  reader  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  reason  for  the  suggested 
emendation^  The  introduction  em- 
braces a  discussion  of  all  such  pi«- 
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limioaiy  questions  as  the  aathorshipy 
date,  Boarces,  and  ohantcterlstios  of 
the  different  books,  but  the  discussion 
is  brief,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of 
the  views  held  by  all  Christian  critics, 
and  which  no  amount  of  Rationalistic 
speculation  has  been  able  to  over- 
throw.    The  notes  are  not  a  mere 
reproduction  of  what  can  be  found  in 
other  works,  but  the  expression  of  an 
independent  and  scholarly  judg^menti 
formed,  indeed,  in  view  of  all  that 
has  been  advanced  on  the  point  in 
question,  but  echoing  no  authorita- 
tive dicta  either  of  critics  or  theolo- 
gians.   Some  of  the  notes  must  have 
been  written  over  and  over  again,  so 
comprehensively  do  they  seize  on  the 
essential  point  of  the  phrase,    or 
section  discussed,  and  so  resolutely 
exclude  all  that  is  irrelevant  and 
secondary.    The  links  of  connection 
between  one  section  and  another  are 
clearly  traced,  and  many  unsuspected 
harmonies  arebrought  to  light.  With- 
out any  straining  liter  originality  or 
non-natural  interpretations,  we  are 
roused    to  the  perception  of  new 
beauties  in  the  beaten  track,  and  our 
reverenoe  for  the  Divine  Word  is 
sensibly  increased.  A  special  feature 
of  the  work  will  be  found  in  its  maps 
and  illustrations.    The  maps  have 
been  prepared  by  Professor  Arnold 
Guyot,    of    Princeton,    while    the 
material  for  the  illustrations  has  been 
famished  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson, 
author  of  "  The  Land  and  the  Book." 
They  giTO  a  vivid  idea  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  physical 
contour,  its  principal  cities  and  build- 
ings, its  inhabitants,  and  their  reli- 
gious and  social  life.    The  work  is, 
therefore^  a  Pictorial  Bible  and  Com- 
mentary combined.     It  occupies  a 
place  of  its  own,  and  there  will  be 
accorded  to  it  a  popular  welcome 
such  as  has  been  secured  by  few  other 
works. 


Thb  Oospel  aocobdiko  to  St. 
JoHV.  With  Commentary  by  the 
Bev.  H.  W.  Watkins,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy at  Sling's  College,  London. 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

Ths  increased  attention  which  is 
being  given  to  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  signs  of  the  times.  We 
are  indebted  to  it  for  a  number  of 
valuable  works  which  have  greatly 
enriched  the  stores  of  our  Biblical 
literature  and  brought  the  results  of 
the  most  scholarly  investigations 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
readers.  We  have,  at  different  times, 
noticed  such  works,  and  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  directing  attention  to 
Messrs.  Cassell's  ''Commentazy  for 
^hools."  The  idea  of  the  series  is 
admirable,  its  success  certain.  We 
have  as  yet  seen  only  one  volume; 
but  if  the  rest  are  equal  to  it,  our 
young  folks  should  certainly  find  it 
no  impossible  task  to  "  grow  wiser 
than  their  teachers  are."  The  work 
is  not  absolutely  new,  but  is  a  re- 
print with  additions  and  emendations 
of  Bishop  Ellicott's  '^Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament."  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task 
well.  The  Grospel  according  to  John 
is  the  most  profoundly  spiritual,  as 
well  as  the  most  subtle  and  philo- 
sophical, of  all  the  Evangelical  narra- 
tives. It  takes  us  into  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  Christian  truth,  and  is 
naturally  suggestive  of  all  the  most 
difficult  and  momentous  problems 
which  the  thought  of  our  age  has  to 
encounter.  A  commentator  on  this 
Gospel  requires,  in  addition  to  com- 
petent scholarship — ^linguistic,  histo- 
rical, and  theological— clear  spiritual 
insight,  calmness,  and  strength  of 
judgment,  and  keenly  refined  sym- 
pathy. In  no  task  is  it  so  necessary 
to  remember  Neander's  celebrated 
dictum  that  the  heart  maka  the  tlieo- 
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logian,  TliMe  varied  qgalifTCttioPB 
Mr.  Watkina  certainly  po—oiMan.  Hia 
book  ia  the  outgrowtli  of  pvokniged 
and  patient  atadj,  <^  loTiDg  aad 
reverent  contemplation.  Ereiypage 
bean  the  marka  of  fall  and  aocorate 
learning,  and  often  in  a  fewlinea  we 
have  reanlta  which  can  only  haye 
been  reached  after  Tezy  extenaiye 
research.  We  cannot  here  go  into 
details,  bnt  none  the  leaa  heartily  do 
we  commend  this  small  volame  aa 
one  of  the  veiy  beat  on  the  fourth 
Gospel  which  baa  jet  been  written, 
either  for  schools  or  Engliah  readexa. 


The  Mbssiakic  PBOPHacus.  Being 
the  Baird  Lectnre  for  1879.  By 
Paton  James  Gloag^D.D.,  Miniater 
of  Galashiels,  Jbc.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  Geozge 
Street.    1879. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Gloag  ia  happily 
well  known  to  a  large  proportion  of 
our  readers.  His  ''  Commentary  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  hia 
'*  Introduction  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  "  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able critical  and  exegetical  works  of 
recent  jears,  and  are  the  most 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  those 
who  know  them  best  His  ''  Baird 
Lecture  "  is  primarily  apologetic  in 
its  character,  dealing  with  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  aigument 
from  prophecy,  the  direct  and 
explicit  announcement  by  inspired 
men  of  the  advent  of  a  Mei<8iab, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  their  predic- 
tions in  the  person,  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  aigument  is  wrought 
out  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  a 
keen  analytical  accuracy,  a  cogency 
of  reasoning,  and  a  lucidity  of  state- 
ment which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  unpreju- 
^«d  mind.     The  various  Messianic 


propbedflB,  direct  and  indirect, 
pimiaiy  and  aeeondary,  are  exa- 
mined with  great  thoroughneai. 
Oppoaing  interpretations  are  sub- 
jected to  a  aearohing  and  rigorous 
test,  and  the  autbor^a  poaition  is 
substantiated  by  proofr  which  are, 
to  our  thinking,  altogether  irrefrag- 
able. His  frank  acknowledgment 
of  diffionlties,  hia  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  his  determination  to 
make  good  every  inch  of  ground 
over  which  he  travela,  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  The  exegetical 
atndiea  in  which  he  baa  previously 
gained  distinction  serve  him  in 
good  atead  here.  The  examination 
of  Isaiah  liii.  and  of  the  seventy 
weeka  in  Dan.  ix.  24 — 2i,  aa  well  as- 
of  the  prophesy  of  Shiloh  ((^en.  xlix. 
10),  may  be  especially  mentioned  as 
instances  of  clear  crisp  criticism  and 
of  sound  interpretation.  Dr.  Gloag 
is  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times. 
His  lectures  have  been  written  ia 
view  of  all  that  has  been  advanctd 
by  Ewald,  Hvfmann,  Kuenen,  Strauss, 
and  Baur,  and  throughout  he  has 
placed  side  by  side  with  hia  own 
interpretationa  the  opiniona  of  the 
modern  Jewiah  theologians  as  re- 
presented, for  example,  by  Dr.  Adler 
and  other  rabbis.  The  book,  though 
not  brilliant,  is  freah,  scholarly, 
and  weighty — a  valuable  contribu- 
tion on  a  subject  of  the  first 
moment. 


MabVs  HoudatTaek.  By  Georgina 
M.  Moore.  London:  £.  Marl- 
borough k  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey, 
E.C. 

We  had  sometime  ago  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  bright  and  sparkling  book 
for  children,  entitied,  "Mary  with 
Many  Friends.**  "Mary's  Holiday 
Task  "  is  a  kind  of  sequel  to  it,  and 
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ihows  thzonghoat  the  aame 
bappj  chmraoteriBti<»which  rendered 
its  predecessor  a  complete  suouess. 
^laiy  is  one  of  the  kindlieet,  most 
considerate,  most  generoos  of  all 
tlie  children  we  know;  but  per- 
fectly natural  and  life-like  withaL 
She  is  sure  to  be  a  great  faTourite 
with  all  the  young  folks,  and  her 
acquaintance  will  be  greatly  for  their 
advantage.  The  holiday  season 
will  shortly  be  here.  Let  every 
paterfamilias  give  his  little  ones  a 
treat  by  placing  this  well-told  and 
healthy  story  in  their  hands. 


A     HoMiLETio    Enctclopjtdia    op 

I  LLC  STRATI ONS   IN  TUBOLOOT  AND 

Morals.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  R  A.  Bertram.  London : 
li.  D.  Dickinson,  Farringdon 
Street.     Royal  8vo.,  pp.  892. 

OcJR  pages  often  bear  witness  to  the 
assiduity  with  which  Mr.  Dickinson 
furnishes  the  book-market  with 
humiletical  supplies ;  we  do  not, 
however,  think  that  his  voluminous 
catalogues  contain  a  more  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
pulpit  than  will  be  found  in  this 
comprehensive  fiariUgium^  which 
testifies  alike  to  the  discriminating 
ability  and  surprising  industij  of  its 
collator. 

This  work  is  not  a  mere  collection 
of  illustrations  grouped  under  their 
respective  subjects,  but  of  extracts 
and  illustrations  systematically  and 
analytically  classified,  so  that  the 
rami&cations  and  relations  of  all  the 
prominent  subjects  of  revelation  find 
their  respective  share  of  the  enrich- 
ing thoughts  obtained  from  authors 
both  ancient  and  modem. 

The  divisions  of  the  subjects  will 
often  commend  themselves  as  ap- 
propriate for  sermon-analjsis,  the 
copious  indices  of  subjects,  and  of 


the  arrangement  of  subjects  into 
their  dependent  topics,  as  well  aa 
the  Index  of  Tests,  about  4,000  in 
all,  which  come  under  treatment, 
give  a  completeness  to  the  whole 
work  which  will  ensure  the  greatest 
facility  in  its  use  to  the  student. 
More  than  5,000  extracts  are  con- 
tained ia  the  volume,  which  is  a 
complete  museum  of  spiritual  teach- 
ing from  master  minds.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  extensive  sale  of 
Mr.  Bertram's  Encjcloprodia,  but 
would  fiiin  have  it  come  to  pass  that 
all  our  churches  would  place  it  on 
the  book-shelves  of  their  ministers. 


Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
lu  the  words  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  Following  the  Harmouy 
of  the  Grospels  in  Greek.  By 
Edward  Bobinson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
With  Explanatory  Notes,  &o.,  &c. 
Edited  by  Benjamiu  Da  vies,  Ph.D. 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Eobixson's  Harmony  of  the 
GoftpelSf  published  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  may  be  improved,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  superseded.  All 
subsequent  harmonists  are  indebted 
to  him,  and  confirm  by  their  re- 
searches the  principal  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrived.  In 
the  present  English  edition,  pre- 
pared originally  by  the  late  Dr. 
Davies,  and  now  issued  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Green,  a  few  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment, but  the  main  improvements 
are  in  the  notes.  These,  which  are, 
of  course,  explanatory,  rather  than 
exegetical  or  expository,  are  often  of 
great  worth,  and  embody  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  investigations. 
Here  and  there  Dr.  Green  has  aj>- 
pended  an  exegetical  remark  which 
shows  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  text — as,  for  in- 
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itaDO?,  in  tbe  following,  on  the  prayer 
of  the  publican,  **^To  mt  a  sinner, 
rather  the  tinner :  that  is,  a  notable 
or  very  gn^t  sinner,  or  the  one  just 

fointed  at  with  contempt  by  the 
hariaee."  Many  other  examplea 
miffht  be  adduced,  bat  this  will 
■nffioe.  This  edition  of  Robinson's 
Harmony  is  a  valaable  aid  to  the 
fystematio  study  of  the  gospels,  and 
no  student  of  scripture  should  be 
without  it. 


Boaroir  Movdat  Lvctubks.  1. 
Biology.  2.  Tranacendenialism,  3. 
Orthodoxy,  4.  Comdence,  5. 
Heredity.  With  Preludes  on 
Current  Events.  By  Joseph 
Cook.  With  Copious  Analytical 
Indices.  London :  R  D.  Dickin- 
son, Farriogdoa  Street     1879. 

Thxbb  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
issuing  this  student's  edition  of  the 
fionous  Boston  lectures,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son has  effectively  bit  the  mark.  Of 
the  singular  logical  power,  the  ex- 
teDsive  knowledge,  the  keen 
eritical  acumen,  and  the  exuberant 
fancy  displayed  in  the  lectures,  it 
would,  after  our  previous  criticisms, 
be  superfluous  to  speak.  We  are 
sincerely  thankful  at  the  wide  and 
alma^t  unprecedented  circulation 
which  Mr.  Cook's  lectures  have 
secured  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic. 
They  furniBh  a  capital  antidote  to 
tbe  current  scientific  scepticism  of 
the  day,  and  will  do  much  to  recall 
wanHererv,  to  guide  tbe|  x>erplexed, 
to  give  decision  to  waverers,  and  to 
confirm  such  as  believe.  Their 
circulation  is  on  every  ground  to  be 
desired.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  now 
issued  an  edition  of  the  lectures 
which  all  clA^Be8  may  easily  obtain. 
Mr.  Cook's  own  order  of  publication 
has  been  ohserved,  advantage  has 
been  taken  nf  hiti  revision  -,  and  there 
is  here  what  we  have   seen   in  no 


other  English  edition,  a  copboi 
analytical  index,  the  worth  of  which 
is,  as  we  can  testify,  very  great  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  the  first  to  intxndaoe 
Mr.  Cook's  name  to  English  readers, 
and  has  undoubtedly  done  more 
than  any  other  publisher  to 
popularise  Us  leotursa.  We 
nnoerely  trust  that  his  latest 
venture,  in  which  he  issues  the 
volumes  at  the  nominal  price  of 
eighteenpence  eaoh,  will  be  lus 
greatest  success. 


A  Niw  East  aitd  Complete  Hbbbbw 
CouBSB.  Containing  a  Hebrew 
Grammar.  With  copious  Hebrew 
and  English  Exercises.  Strictly 
Graduated.  Also,  a  Hebrew- 
English  and  English-Hebrew 
Lexicon.  By  Rev.  T.  Bowman, 
M.A.,  Clifton.  Part  I.  :  Regular 
Verbs,  kc.  Edinbuigh :  T.  and 
T.  Clark.    1879. 

Ik  the  main  Mr.  Bowman's  aid  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  is  true  to  its 
title,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
great  service  to  Biblical  students, 
The  Hebrew  language,  aa  a  branch 
of  theological  education,  has  received 
fKt  less  attention  than  it  deserves, 
but  a  knowledge  of  it  is  becoming 
every  day  more  imperative.  Mr. 
Bowman  has  acquired  his  own 
knowledge  of  it  by  self-instruction, 
and  displays  a  sincere  and  appreciative 
sympathy  with  the  difficulties  which 
beffet  the  path  of  the  learner.  These 
difficulties  it  is  his  endeavour  to 
diminish,  snd,  as  far  as  possible, 
remove.  His  plan  is  to  some  extent 
similar  to  Professor  Davidson's, 
whose  **  Introductory  Hebrew 
Grammar  "  we  have  more  than  once 
commended  to  the  notice  of  oar 
readers.  Men,  whose  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  has  become  ''rusty"  wUl 
find  in    Mr.    Bowman's    work   sn 
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admirable  meana  of  reyWing  and 
p<)li8hing  it.  la  iome  placea  he 
makes  ids  assertions  in  tou  absolute 
a  form.  Thus  he  a&ms  that  the 
aooents  are  seventeen  in  number. 
Geaenius  specifies  thirty,  and  his 
list  is  noty  we  imagine,  thoroughly 
exhaustive. 


Christian  Chttrohes  :  The  Noblest 
Form  of  Social  Life ;  the  Bepre- 
iientatives  of  Christ  upon  Earth ; 
the  Dwelling-place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Bj  Joseph  Angus,  D.D. 
New  fidition.  London :  Hodder 
und  Scoughton,  27,  Paternoster 
Row.    Price  Sixpence. 

Wa  gladly  aviul  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  known  to  the 
pastors  aud  deacons  of  our  churches 
this  republication  of  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
church  members.  It  is  a  concise  but 
complete  exposition  of  the  Scriptural 
representations  of  the  Gliurch  of 
Christ  in  its  membership,  functions, 
di8cipline,  and  government.  As  a 
handbook  to  church-life,  this  treatise 
of  our  learned  friend  is  invaluable. 
It  iB  important  to  notice  that  parcels 
of  twenty-five  copies  and  upwards 
will  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  £l 
for  fifty,  if  prepayment  is  made  to 
Messrs.  Unwiii  Brothers,  Oxford 
Court,  Cannon  Street,  London,  RC. 


''A  Reason  for  tiix  Hope  that  is 
15  Tou  f  or,  what  the  Baptists 
Believe,  and  Why.  By  Rev.  W. 
ETanson.  London :  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row. 

Thb  text  which  Mr.  Hanson  has 
adopted  as  his  motto  is  admirably 
adapted  to  describe  the  drift  of  his 
little  book  in  relation  to  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  our  denomina- 
tion.    It  is  the  very  kind  of  book 


whick  the  pastors  of  our  churches 
will  be  glad  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  younger  members  of  their 
congregations  and  of  inquirers 
generally.  The  importance  of  a 
thorough  and  systematic  acquaint- 
ance with  our  principles  of  church 
order  and  discipline  becomes  every 
•  year  more  important,  and  we  re- 
quire manuals  fully  abreast  of  the 
times.  Mr.  Hanson  has  written 
because  he  has  something  to  write 
about  It  is  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing absolutely  new  on  a  subject  so 
well-worn,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  controversy  are  continually 
changing,  circumstances  alter,  we 
are  fldl  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  Mr.  Hanson  writes  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  to-day.  He  is 
a  clear  and  accurate  thinker,  a 
logical  reasoner,  and  master  of  a 
terse  and  pithy  style.  His  de- 
monstration of  the  validity  of  our 
priDciples  and  practices  is  as  con- 
clusive as  any  of  our  friends  in  other 
communions  can  either  desire  or 
demand,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
broadly  charitable.  We  give  it 
our  cordial  commendation. 


Tbs  New  Biblical  Atlas  and  Scrif- 
TUBB  Gazetteer.  Thb  Maps  bt 
W.  kk.lL.  Johnston.  London  : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society,  56, 
Paternoster  Row.    Price  5s. 

The  learned  Dr.  Eitto  used  to  make 
sore  complaint  of  the  fieaks  of  the 
topographers  and  hydrographers  in 
the  caricatures  which,  so  recently  as 
his  days,  where  called  maps  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Subsequent  explora- 
tions, and  closer  attention  to  Scrip- 
tural Geography  as  a  study,  have 
made  great  advances  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  Biblical  Science, 
though  "there  remaineth  very  much 
land  to  be  possessed,"  and  a  great 
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many  notes  of  intenrogation  to  be 
dispensed  with,  in  the  chartologj  of 
the  countries  of  the  Bible.  The 
Tolume  before  us  is  a  most  yaluable 
record  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  regions  in 
which  the  human  race  was  cradled 
and  both  Divine  and  human  soye- 
reigntj  had  their  earliest  derelop- 
meijts  on  the  earth.  The'  sixteen 
maps  contributed  bj  Messrs.  John- 
stouy  are  carefully  executed,  the 
descriptions  in  letterpress  which 
explain  them,  are  copious  and 
scholar-like,  and  a  marked  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  Gazetteer  of  Bible 
localities,  which  is  exhaustive  as  a 
catalogue,  instructive  as  containing 
the  translated  meaning  of  each 
appeUation,  and  suggestive  in  its 
references  to  the  places  of  sacred 
Scripture,  in  which  each  locality  is 
named. 

No  Bible  student  should  be  with- 
out this  volume,  which  is  in  every 
way  admirable,  and  not  in  the  least 
respect  because  of  its  small  cost. 


On  the  Duties  op  Church  Mem- 
bers TO  THEIR  Pastors.  A  Ser- 
mon by  Hev.  Daniel  Xatterns, 
delivered  iu  Mare  Street  Chape), 
Hackney.  London  :  J.  £.  Roberts, 
288,  Goswell  Boad,  E.C.  Price  2d. 

We  so  very  rarely  see  anything  from 
the  press  bearing  the  name  of  our 
honoured  friend  Mr.  Kattems,  and 
whatever  we  have  seen  has  been  so 
rich  in  thought  and  so  perfect  in 
expression,  that  we  esteem  even  this 
somewhat  short  sermon  as  a  great 
boon.  The  occasion  of  its  being 
preached  was  the  recent  celebration 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  co-pastorate 
of  the  Church  at  Hackney  by  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge.  The  text  is 
**  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to 
know  them  which  labour  among  you, 


and  are  over  yon  in  the  Lord,  SDd 
admonish  you :  and  to  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake.''    The  Precept  and  the  Argu- 
ment are  the  two  divisions  of  the 
discourse,  which  is  full  of  weighty 
counsels,  the  fruit  of  ripe  experience 
enriched    by    the    authority  of  a 
lengthened  and  exemplary  pastorate. 
May  both  the  pastors  of  the  Mare 
Street  Church  longrejoice  in  thelojal 
affections  and  hallowed  sympathies, 
which  this  sermon  commends. 


Pblkcbton  Sermons.  Bv  Charles 
Hodge,  D.D.  London  :  Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Paternoster  Eow. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  373. 

Froh  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Princeton  College  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Professors  to  meet 
the  students  every  Sunday  after- 
noon for  prayer,  and  conference  on 
subjects  belonging  to  religious  ex- 
perience and  practical  Christianity. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the 
prelections  given  on  such  occasions 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hod^e,  are  contained 
in  outline  in  this  volume.  They  are 
characterised  by  remarkable  analy- 
tical skill  and  logical  sequence,  and 
bear  also  ample  traces  of  the  unction 
and  tenderness  which  pervaded  their 
author's  ministrations.  We  thank 
Messrs.  Nelson  for  this  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  homiletical 
literature.  A  ministry  imbued  with 
the  spirit,  method,  and  utterance 
of  Dr.  Hodge  could  but  be  soul- 
enriching  and  soul-saving. 

A  New  Handbook  op  Akthexs  fob 
Public  Worship.  Lai^ge  type 
Edition.  London :  Hodder  k 
25toughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

In  respect  of  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects, which  are  almost  exclusively 
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Scriptural ;  the  arrangements,  which 
are  by  authors  of  high  repute,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  and  the  bold 
type  of  the  notation,  this  colleotion 
of  anthems  will  be  found  of  great 
service,  "  in  choirs  and  places  where 
they  sing/'  While  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  public  worship 
it  will  be  equally  ayailable  for  family 
devotion. 


The  Harmont  of  Scriptubx  :  Show- 
ing the  Oneness  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  The  Book 
of  Genesis.  Collated  by  Thomas 
Feamley.  London  :  W.  A.  Poole, 
12,  Paternoster  Row. 

Although  the  title-page  limits  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  in  point  of  fact  it  extends 
to  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  Portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  printed,  with 
parallel  passages  from  the  New 
Testament,  without  note  or  com- 
ment. The  scheme  is  good  and 
useful,  and  will  be  helpful  in  the 
important  work  of  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual. 

The  Science  op  Common  Things. 
By  John  A-  Bower,  F.C.S.,  Science 
Master  Middle  Class  School,  Lon- 
don. London :  Sunday  School 
Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 

Wb  have  previously  made  a  note  of 
Mr.  Bower's  elementary  scientific 
teaching,  in  remarking  on  some  of  the 
contents  of  this  book  which  appeared 
in  Kind  WorcU.  The  collected  papers 
make  this  little  volume  an  invalu- 
able science  primer  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  just  the  book  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
who  want  to  know  all  about  engines, 
and  telegraphs,  an<l  thermometers, 
and  kitchen  pumps. 


On  the  Application  op  thb  Title 
"Lord  "  in  the  New  Testament. 
London :  W.  Meek,  4,  Paternoster 
Square.     Price  Sixpence. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  pamphlet, 
whose  aim  is  to  show  that  the  tide 
KvpioSf  or  Lord,  was  the  peculiar  and 
distinctive  designation  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Apostolic  Church.  The  point  is,  to 
our  thinking,  conclusively  proved, 
and  we  may  base  on  it  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  true  deity  of 
Christ. 


Will  Jones's  Wobkshop.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.  London : 
Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old 
Bailey. 

A  stort  for  Sunday-school  teachers, 
full  of  practical  counsel  and  wise 
directions  for  the  most  efficient  dis- 
charge of  their  important  work. 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Life's  Noontide  :  A  Book  of  Coun- 
sels and  Encouragements.  By 
the  author  of  "  Life's  Morn- 
ing," &c.  London :  Religious 
Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster 
Eow.     Price  Is.  6d. 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  book  i3 
specially  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
tne  middle-aged,  and  those  who  are 
bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  of  life.  The  Pleasantness  of 
Noontide ;  the  Trials  of  Noontide  ; 
Disappointed  Expectations  ;  the 
Cares  of  Noontide ;  Working  for 
Christ ;  the  Weeping  Sower ;  Chris- 
tian Friendship  ;  Inharmonious 
Relationship  ;  Patience  ;  Woildly 
Compromise ;  the  Blessedness  of 
Watering  Others  ;  Seasons  of  Rest ; 
Grapes  in  the  AVilderness ;  the  An- 
ticipation of  Troubles,  are  the  sub- 
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jecU  dtseussed.     The  praotioal  wis-  them  will  be  &voiirite8  with  the 

dom  and  ChrlBtian  knowledge  of  the  young  folks. 

author  are  clothed  ^  «  ««y J^^  ^  ^^_ 

attractive  "tyj;^     Wfn  ^hl  «i^^  »™  Fbibsm.  p«bli.hed  at  1^  «.h, 

some  short  Bpeoimens  in  the  present  „ecimeni  of  thoae  beaatiftillr 

number  of  the  Maoazinb.  ^JJ  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ,pj 

Savkd  at  Sea  :  A  Lighthouse  Story,  mens  of   the  animal    woild,  with 

By  Mrs.  0.   F.  Walton ;   Is.  6d.  which  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  sets  the 

nursery  in  a  rampage*      Goon  Tid- 

Ladt  Rose.    By  Crona  Temple ;  Is.  i^^  o,  Gbbat  Jot  is  a  shilling  packet 

A  Knotless  Thread.     By  Louisa  of  texts  with  embossed  floral  adom- 

E.  Dobree  ;  Is.  ^«^*»  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^""IL^ 

'  the  sixpenny  *' Packet  of  Picture 

Each  of  these  little  books  is  written  Hymn  Cards"  is  equally  suitable  for 

by  a  tried  authoress,   and  all   of  the  young,  and  marvellouBly  cheap. 


EXTRACTS. 


Ox  THE  Anticipation  of  Tkoubles. 

IT  is  easy  to  point  oiit  the  folly  of  anticipating  difficulties  that 
may  never  assail  us,  easy  to  say  how  foolish  it  is  to  meet 
troubles  half-way;  easy  to  bid  you  hope  on,  hope  ever,  and 
never  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come  to  it.  "  In  approaching  the  White 
Mountains/'  says  an  American  writer, "  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  conical  hills,  which  seem  to  surround  him  as  he 
advances,  and  forbid  further  progress.  He  can  see  but  a  short 
distance  along  his  winding  road  ;  and  he  burins  to  think  of  turning 
back  his  horse,  to  escape  from  hopeless  enclosure  among  impassable 
barriers.  But  let  him  advance,  and  he  finds  that  the  road  curves 
around  the  frowning  hill  before  him,  and  leads  him  into  other  and  still 
other  straits,  from  which  he  finds  escape  simply  by  advancing.  Every 
new  discoveiy  of  a  passage  around  the  obstructions  of  his  path  teaches 
him  to  hope  in  the  practicability  of  his  road.  He  cannot  see  far  ahead 
at  any  time ;  but  a  passage  discovers  itself,  and  he  advancea  He  is 
neither  required  to  turn  back,  nor  to  scale  the  steep  sides  of  tower- 
ing hills.  His  road  winds  along,  and  he  finds  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  crossing  a  bridge  before  he  comes  to  it  !  " 

Such  is  often  the  journey  of  life.  How  much  of  its  anxiety  and 
toilsomeness  would  be  relieved  by  careful  attention  to  the  above 
admonition — "  Never  cross  a  bridge  until  you  come  to  it ; "  or,  without 
an  Hibernicism, — ^"Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  in  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  request  be  made 
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known  onto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, shall  keep  [garrison]  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus 
Christ" 

^  I  shall  go  down  into  the  ^ve  unto  my  son  mourning/'  said  the 
weeping  patriarch.  But  he  lived  to  see  that  son  governor  over  all 
the  land  of  i^pt»  to  share  his  prosperity  and  bless  his  children. 

"I  shall  one  day  perish  by  the  hand  of  Saul,"  cried  David.  But 
he  outlived  and  succeeded  his  royal  foe." 

Thou  dieadest  some  HI,  percliance. 

Which  the  day  with  ito  dawn  wUl  bring ; 
But  why  the  troubles  of  life  enhance 

By  such  dark  forebodings  ?    Fling 
Thy  fears  to  the  winds,  and  try 

To  paint  with  some  lovelier  hue  : 
For  aught  thou  knowest,  the  clouded  sky 

To-monow  may  all  be  blue  ! 

Still,  though  we  may  warn  you  against  the  fear  of  ima^nary  evils, 
and  though  we  may  remind  "fearful  saints  "that  "the  clouds 
they  so  much  dread  are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break  with  blessings 
on  their  head,"  yet  it  is  true  that,  after  all,  to-morrow's  sky  may  T^t 
be  blue,  and  the  untrodden  road  before  us  may  be  fall  of  peril,  trial, 
and  temptation.  We  have  not  passed  that  way  heretofore,  and  the 
unknown  is,  of  itself,  a  terror  to  some  minds. 

So  that  it  is  better  at  once  to  bid  you  leave  the  future  in  God's 
hands,  and  trust  Him  to  carry  you  safely  through  it  It  may  be  dark ; 
it  may  be  bright ;  He  only  knows :  stormy  waves  may  toss  your  little 
bark,  or  your  vessel  may  glide  across  a  tranquil  sea  to  its  desired 
haven ;  but  in  doud  or  in  sunshine,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  He  will  never 
leave  you  nor  forsake  you ;  so  that  you  stand  as  it  were  with  your 
feet  upon  a  rock  of  confidence,  firom  which  nothing  can  remove  you. 

A  gentleman  was  once  talking  to  a  Christian  fisherman,  and  he 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  as  your  gains  have  been  so  small  you  could  not 
save  much  for  the  future.  Don't  you  feel  anxious  as  you  get  on  in 
life,  lest  from  the  veiy  nature  of  your  employment,  exposed  as  it  is 
to  dangers  and  to  all  weathers,  you  should  be  laid  up  by  illness,  and 
have  nothing  to  support  you  ? " 

^  No,  sir ;  I  have  always  believed  in  Grod's  providence.  I  think 
I  am  just  fitted  for  the  situation  which  He  has  appointed  me,  and 
I  am  therefore  satisfied  and  thankful.  I  endeavour  to  do  the  duty 
which  falls  to  me,  and  to  be  careful  of  my  earnings ;  I  have  always 
had  enough,  and  I  have  no  fear  about  years  to  come." 

''  Yes,  my  Mend ;  but  if  illness  were  to  attack  you,  and  you  had 
not  a  provision  made  for  the  supply  of  your  need  in  helpless  age, 
ought  not  this  to  give  some  uneasiness  ? " 

''No,  sir;  (kai  is  not  my  business.  Future  years  are  not  my 
concern.  That  belongs  to  God ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  doing  my  duty  in 
His  fear  now,  and  being  careful  with  what  he  entrusts  to  me.  He  will 
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supply  my  need  in  future  in  that  way  which  He  shall  think  best 
As  my  days,  so  will  my  strength  be." — "  LifeU  NooniideJ*  Bdigious 
Tract  Society. 

Seasons  of  Best. 

It  is  not  selfish  to  have  a  due  regard  to  one's  health.  It  is  rather 
the  reverse,  for,  if  we  can,  by  the  use  of  right  means,  ward  off  disease 
and  sickness,  we  prevent  ourselves  from  becoming  burdensome  to 
others,  as  well  as  too  frequently  a  burden  to  ourselves.  Therefore, 
when  any  prolonged  strain  upon  our  nerves  b^ins  to  make  us  irritable 
or  depressed,  it  is  time  to  prescribe  some  remedy  for  ourselves,  which 
shall  infuse  fresh  life  into  our  spirit  and  fresh  energy  into  our  frame. 
No  97  for  many,  perhaps  most  of  us,  nothing  is  so  beneficial  as  a  closer 
intercourse  and  contact  with  nature.  A  ramble  into  the  country,  a 
walk  through  the  cornfields,  a  stroll  by  the  seaside,  a  climb  up  some 
steep  hill,  or  the  gathering  of  wild  flowers — all  these  are  excellent 
tonics,  and  often  to  be  had  free  of  charge.  However  unfavourably 
we  may  be  circumstanced,  there  is  generally  some  simple  change  of 
this  kind  not  too  far  distant  to  be  accessible ;  even  in  crowded  cities 
there  is  a  people's  park,  or  a  green  lane,  or  a  heath  within  reasonable 
limits.  And  then  social  visits  are  often  restful  and  refreshing  to 
worn  labourers.  '*  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend."  Like  a  blunted  tool,  the  mind  becomes 
dull  by  care  and  discouragement,  and  needs  a  moral  whetstone.  Now 
human  sympathy  is  one  of  the  best  appliances  of  this  kind.  And  it 
is  a  provision  which  God  has  Himself  made  for  restoring  tone  to  oar 
spirits  and  recruiting  our  strength,  **  We  were  troubled  on  every 
side,"  says  St  Paul;  *' within  were  fightings,  without  were  fears: 
nevertheless  God,  that  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted 
ns  by  the  coming  of  Titus."  What  delicate  ways  God  has  of  comfort- 
ing .us !  To  be  cast  down,  depressed,  and  weary  seems  but  a  small 
thmg  amongst  Paul's  great  trials,  yet  Crod  cared  about  it,  and  sent 
Titus  to  be  a  solace  to  him.  And  though  Titus  came  to  him  in  an 
ordinary  way,  as  had  been  arranged,  after  finishing  his  work,  yet  Paul 
no  less  traced  the  comfort  derived  from  his  company  as  of  OodCs 
providing  ! 

Think  how  careful  Ghiist  was  for  His  disciples  when  He  was  on 
earth !  When  they  returned  from  their  first  missionary  journey,  full 
of  excitement  about  what  they  had  said  and  done,  and  fatigued,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ardour  with  which  they  had  pursued  their  new  enter- 
prise, though  many  eager  inquirers  were  still  coming  and  going,  so 
that  they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat,  Jesus  drew  them  away 
from  their  work,  and  said,  **  Come  ye  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 
rest  awhile."  Yes,  He  who  made  us  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust  He  knows  that  Hie  **  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings  "  will  soon  get  untuned  if  played  on  without  cessation ;  and 
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80  He  would  have  us  not  only  go  forth  into  the  field,  and  get  up 

early  to  the  vineyard,  but  also  to  "  sit  down  "  under  His  shadow  with 

great  delight,  and  find  His  fruit  sweet  to  our  taste.     Weariness  and 

suffering,  no   less  than   sin,   call  forth  His  pity  and   sympathy. 

"When  He  saw  the  multitudes,  He  was  moved  with  compassion 

on  them,  because  they  were  tired  and  lay  doton."    Ah,  He  knew,  by 

His  own  experience,  what  it  was  to  be  weary  with  His  journey.    It 

is  such  a  comfort,  I  think,  when  we  feel  jaded  with  our  daily  toil,  to 

remember  how  He  sat  on  the  well,  worn  and  exhausted,  glad  to  rest 

after  the  many  miles  that  He  had  walked  from  Judea  to  Samaria. 

"We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 

feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  for  He  was  in  all  points  tempted,  or  tried, 

like  as  we  are.    The  recollection  of  His  humanity  is  very  precious  to 

us ;  the  consciousness  of  His  sympathy  is  so  encouraging.    When 

the  storm  arose,  and  threatened  to  engulf  the  little  vessel  in  which 

He  was  sailing,  He  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a 

pillow !     How  a  picture  like  that  comes  home  to  our  hearts !     Strong 

ones  at  our  side  may  smile,  perhaps,  at  our  weakness,  and  think  that 

we  yield  to  it,  and  are  nervous  and  fanciful;   but  Jesus  exactly 

understands  our  fatigue  and  feebleness,  and  tenderly  sympathises 

with  the  prostration  that  sometimes  overtakes  us. — " Lifers  Noontide" 

jReliffious  Tract  Society, 


Patience. 


"  Ye  have  need  of  patience,"  patience  under  litUe  as  well  as  great 
troubles.  The  things  which  try  our  faith  and  patience  are  often  very 
small,  and  of  a  very  commonplace  description.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  whatever  requires  patience  is  part  of  the  process  now  going 
on  to  make  up  at  last  tiie  finished  result — ^''perfect  and  entire,  want- 
ing nothing."  If  you  would  take  this  view  of  life  being  in  all  its 
minuteness  essentially  discipline,  it  would  help  you  to  bear  all  the 
trivial  things  which  fret  and  harass,  with  the  same  faith  and  endur- 
ance with  which  you  endeavour  to  meet  some  special  affliction.  These 
are  daily  worries  for  all  of  us  to  endure,  daily  crosses  for  all  of  us  to 
carry ;  we  come  constantly  in  contact  with  persons  with  whom  we 
are  not  in  harmony;  their  ways  annoy  us,  their  words  irritate  ua,  and 
we  are  frequently  tempted  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  our  tongue. 
Children  are  wajrward,  servants  are  ungrateful,  friends  are  incon- 
siderate, 80  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  in  practice  the  precept, "  Be 
patient  toward  all  men." 

''  The  text,"  writes  one  in  a  letter,  "  which  has  been  given  most 
emphatically  to  me  lately  is  Psalm  xxxi  20.  The  word  we  thare 
render  pride  means  'rough,  proud,  untractable,  vexatious  in  temper 
and  action,  things  which  are  in  life  like  ragged  knobs  in  a  road;' 
being  the  same  word  as  in  Isa  xL  4, '  rough  places,  or  ragged,  difficult 
to  pass ;  a  chain  of  mountains.'    Does  not  this  give  a  marvellous 
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fulness  of  meaning  to  that  precious  promise,  *  Thou  shalt  hide  them 
in  the  secret  of  Thj  presence  from  uie  pride  of  man/ — ^firom  those 
who  are  ever  vexing  one's  temper  whenever  one  meets  with  them,  by 
the  rugged  knobs  which  they  lay  in  our  way,  so  very  difficult  to 
pass  ?  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  are  tried  by  people  as  I  am,  but  I 
feel  certain  that  you  will  enter  into  the  comfort  of  a  promise  like 
this.'' 

**  Ye  have  need  of  patience/' — ^patience  in  the  training  of  others. 
You  have  to  teach  the  stupid,  to  manage  the  aelf-willed,  to  control 
the  lawless  and  disobedient;  and  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient.'* — "  Life's 
Noontide."    Seligiatu  Tract  Society. 
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PRAYER, 

By  the  Eev.  Richard  Glover,  Bristol. 


THERE  are  many  definitions  of  man  which  mark  the  difference 
between  man  and  all  other  animals.     He  can,  we  are  told, 
kindle  fire,  form  abstract  ideas,  make  progress,  count  time.    One 
of  the  greatest  differences  is  this — ^Man  is  an  animal  that  prays. 
From  earliest  ages  in  which  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  till  now,  in  heathen  and  in  Christian  lands,  people  of  all  ages, 
conditions,  circumstances,  modes,  thought,  have  prayed.     Sometimes 
in  stately  ritual ;  sometimes  in  broken  sobs ;  sometimes  with  the  eye 
radiant  with  glad  life ;  sometimes  with  glance  dull  with  the  dinmess 
of  dying — men  have  prayed.     Hiere  have  been  plenty  to  tell  them 
such  action  was  useless.     Many  have  thought  themselves  able  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  prayer  being  answered,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  arguments  thought  overwhelming — men  have  jfyrayed,     K  all 
voices  sent  Heavenward  could  be  combined,  they  would  be  like  •*  the 
voice  of  many  waters."    The  pilgrimage  of  the  soul  to  its  God  is  thus, 
not  an  exceptional,  but  a  common  thing.    In  a  great  sense  it  is  true 
that  mankind  at  large  is  a  "  generation  of  them  that  seek  God's  face." 
Prayer  is  thus  a  grand  peculiarity  of  man ;  it  is  an  activity  in  which 
men  are  glorified :  it  is  not  only  their  dignity,  it  is  their  consolation ; 
their  refuge  and  strength  and  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

It  is  worth  whfle  considering  this  great  thing :  this  fellowship  with 
the  skies ;  this  link  which  connects  the  weakness  of  man  with  the 
omnipotence  of  Grod,  and  brings  heavenly  radiance  into  the  gloom  of 
earthly  trials.    We  cannot  compass  the  entire  subject,  but  we  may 
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ask — How  men  are  led  to  pitiy  ?  and  what  comes  of  their  praying  \ 
And  first,  we  ask  the  question — 

How  IS   IT  THAT  MEN  PRAY? 

That  publican  in  the  Temple ;  David  seeking  the  shadow  of  God's 
wing ;  that  strong  man  asking  guidance ;  that  dying  man  supplicating 
peace — what  makes  them  pray  ?  What  is  "  the  moving,  why  they  do 
it "  ?  Thei-e  must  be  some  reason  for  every  widespread  habit  It 
cannot  be  due  to  traditional  superstition  only ;  for  the  question  would 
arise  how  such  superstitions  came  into  existence.  There  must  be 
some  explanation  creditable  to  man  as  a  rational  being.  If  we  seek  for 
this,  perhaps  the  most  obvious  fact  and  the  biXMtdest  is  this — that 
Prayer  is  the  logical  result  of  beuef  in  the  existence  of  God. 
Men  think  of  God,  and  then  speak  to  Him.  Look  at  this.  They 
cannot  persuade  themselves  that  nothing  exists  grander  than  man. 

Amidst  the  infinite  glories  and  mysteries  of  nature,  so  far  surpassing 
all  our  understanding,  few  have  the  foUy  to  conclude  the  human 
intellect,  the  grandest  of  all  existing  things.  We  feel  there  must  be 
Some  One  greater  inconceivably  than  we  are,  to  account  for  the  glorious 
wisdom  evident  on  every  hand.  Men  look  at  the  vast  circle  of 
mysteries — from  the  microscopic  marvels  of  an  insect's  eye,  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  vast  universe  above  us — and  feel  there  is  a  God.  We 
cannot  deem  Him  a  thing,  a  pmvtr,  a  force — something  blind  to  its  own 
intelligence,  and  working  ends  it  cannot  see.  The  strange  unity  on 
which  all  things  are  planned,  the  infinite  wisdom, the  thoughtful  bounty, 
make  us  feel  that  God  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  person — a  great  Will  that 
can  form  and  execute  the  noblest  purposes ;  a  great  AGnd  which  can 
appreciate  all  conditions ;  a  great  Heart  that  can  sympathise  with  all 
that  exists,  and  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  everything  which  it  has  made. 
We  dare  not  look  down  on  God  as  we  should  on  any  blind  force 
lacking  the  glory  of  personality.  We  look  up  to  Him  with  revenaice, 
as  having  that  glory  in  fullest  measure. 

Men  everywhere  believing  in  God,  they  soon  take  a  second  step— 
They  think  they  feel  Bim.  You  feel  often  conscious  of  His  nearness. 
A  vague  presence,  which  feels  like  the  Shadow  of  the  Almighty,  asserts 
itself;  a  brightness  that  seems  the  light  of  His  countenance  shines  upon 
your  heart.  Sometimes  you  feel  His  hand  upon  you,  restraining  or 
upholding  you ;  sometimes  His  voice  marshals  you  the  way  that  yon 
should  go.  So  that  He  does  not  seem  a  remote  Being,  localized  in 
some  distant  central  throne  of  all  tilings.  But  wherever  enthroned. 
He  is  nigh,  and  felt  to  be  nigh,  to  every  one  of  us.  And,  further,  there 
is  the  feeling  that  personal  relations  exist  between  Him  and  us.  We 
fed  He  is  Master  as  well  as  Maker ;  that  in  our  conscience  there  is  a 
witness  that  we  are  His ;  that  He  wants  from  us  love  and  duty,  and 
xeverence  and  trust 

And  when  we  have  got  these  feelings  of  His  T)enoiiaIity--ffis 
Besmess  of  His  personal  relation  tons — we  begin  to  ^d^  Why  notad- 
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<lress  Him  ?  We  "  awake  and  are  with  Him."  "And  though,  infant  like, 
we  can  only  say  Abba — ^a  baby  word — yet  that  father  name  comes 
natural  to  our  lips  and  thoughts,  and  seems  not  forbidden  by  Him  we 
seek.  God  ''  comes  in  such  a  conversible  shape ;  we  speak  to  Him,  and 
€all  Him  father."  And  when  once  the  ice  is  broken,  we  easily  speak 
to  Him  again.  The  more  we  meditate  on  Him  the  more  we  trust 
Him.  Then,  when  need  pi-esses,  we  begin  to  tell  that  need.  When 
we  mark  all  His  wealth,  we  feel  that  He  who  has  sent  us  into  the 
world  has  not  sent  us  a  warfare  on  our  own  charges ; — that  it  is  not  the 
children  that  should  lay  up  for  the  Heavenly  Father,  but  the  Father  JBor 
the  children.  And  whatever  be  our  needs,  we  betake  ourselves  to  tto 
*'  Enough  and  To  Spare  "  which  is  with  Him. 

So  we  bethink  ourselves — We  will  arise  and  go  to  our  Father.  And 
we  are  encouraged  to  go  to  Him  the  more  because  others  tell  us  the 
story  of  their  prayers.  "  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me 
and  delivered  me."  "I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord;  and  He 
inclined  unto  me  and  heard  my  cry.  He  took  me  from  the  horrible 
pit,  and  from  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock."  And  we 
find  men,  the  more  they  pray,  the  more  believing  in  the  power  of 
prayer.  So  that  a  vast  mass  of  testimony  from  all  ages  and  lands 
demonstrates  that  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  to  wait  upon  the  Lord.  And 
thus.the  inclination  grows  stronger  still,  and  the  soul  feels  it  is  sufiFer- 
ing  in  its  highest  interests  if  it  neglects  to  pray. 

And  thus  growing,  the  crowning  impulse  comes  at  last — the  example 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;  He — who  will  be 
admitted  by  all  to  be  at  least  the  wisest  of  all  men  in  spiritual  things 
— prayed.  He  knew  what  God  was — not  a  force  but  a  father ;  and 
carried  all  the  wishes  of  His  heart,  all  the  weakness  of  His  body,  all 
the  sorrow  of  His  soul,  and  cast  His  burden  on  the  Lord ;  and  then, 
from  His  knowledge  and  experience  alike,  turns  to  us  and  tells  us — 
^*  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.  Knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you  !"  "  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  prayer  believe  that 
ye  receive  them,  and  ye  will  receive  them."  And  since  He  has  led 
the  way  unto  the  holiest,  multitudes  have  followed.  And  there  rises 
to  God  liourly,  from  hearts  that  none  can  number,  the  yearnings  and 
longings  and  love  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

Thus  Prayer  rises : — It  is  born  of  faith  in  the  existence,  nearness* 
.goodness  of  God — of  the  testimony  of  successful  supplicants — of  the 
feelings  of  need — and  of  the  example  and  teaching  of  the  Saviour. 
It  is  not  some  occasional  or  accidental  thing  to  be  questioned  as  an 
eccentricity.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  devout  in  every 
age.  When  men  have  not  God,  they  have  not  hope  in  the  world,  and  so 
do  not  pray.  But  when  God  rises  upon  the  soul,  then  gracious  hope 
and  loving  trust  unite  to  bring  them  to  His  feet. 

Thus   our  first  question  may  be  answered.      Then  oar  second 

arises  : — 

22* 
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What  does  Prayer  effect? 

Some  fancy  this  question  very  easily  answered.  They  would  say — 
It  may  have  some  slight  good  in  it  as  an  imaginative  cure  for 
imaginary  ills ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  effects  any- 
thing positive,  or  has  any  influence  on  the  great  current  of  events. 
In  their  judgment  the  movements  of  all  forces — mental,  moral, 
physical — are  alike  subject  to  great  laws  with  which  there  can  be  no* 
interference,  and  that  unless  He  interfered  with  and  broke  His  laws^ 
Gk)d  Himself  is  powerless  to  give  effect  to  any  wishes  we  may  breathe 
to  HinL 

In  replying  to  this  we  are  at  a  disadvantage ;  for  though  the  reward 
is  open,  the  prayer  is  secrel.  No  eye  can  see  the  link  which  binds 
these  events  to  their  spiritual  causes.  Tet,  still,  we  may  assure  our- 
selves of  some  results,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  tracing  them. 

1. — ^There  are  the  immediate,  dignifying,  comforting  influences  of 
communion  with  God. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  because,  to  a  large 
extent,  he  is  made  by  it.  And  when  a  man  keeps  company  with  God, 
that  tells  at  once  upon  his  life.  When  a  man  prays  as  the  habit  of  his 
life,  the  friendship  with  God  ennobles  him.  All  virtues  thrive  in  that 
friendship.  The  soul  feeds  through  the  eye ;  and  when  the  eye  gazes 
on  the  beauty  and  glory  of  its  God,  it  gathers  strength,  purity,  love, 
by  gazing  on  these  qualities  in  Him.  "As  it  beholds  Him  it  is 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory." 
•  And  in  that  simple  fellowship  there  is  joy  as  well  as  dignity.  The 
presence  of  one  whom  we  love  and  admire  is  itself  a  joy.  In  the 
face  of  wife  or  child  or  friend,  apart  from  anything  they  do,  there  is 
a  fountain  of  gladness.  And  he  who,  in  purity  of  heart,  sees  God 
finds  in  His  face  a  fountain  of  refreshment.  He  rests  in  the  Lord 
when  he  can  rest  nowhere  else — satisfied  by  beholding  His  face  io 
righteousness. 

But  that  is  not  alL  God  is  not  so  restricted  but  that  He  can 
answer  prayers,  and  produce  multitudes  of  results  which  would  not 
have  come  about  without  His  action  thus  secured.  He  does  not  need 
to  break  any  law  to  do  this.  You  or  I  can  affect  the  course  of  events 
without  breaking  any  law  of  nature,  by  simply  supplying  material 
for  these  laws  to  work  upon,  or  by  bringing  into  connection  certaia 
forces  which  will  operate  new  results  according  to  their  old  laws. 

And  so  God,  without  breaking  any  laws,  by  simply  supplying 
material,  or  marshalling  forces  in  new  combinations,  can  effect  what- 
ever  He  sees  fit.  He  is  not  the  only  being  shut  out  from  influencing 
the  course  of  events,  as  some  pretending  to  philosophy  imagine ;  hot 
the  Being  mightiest  of  all  to  affect  them — and  able  to  do  it — ^without 
ever  needing  to  break  any  law.  He  knows  the  secret  of  all  things, 
has  all  manner  of  forces  at  His  conmiand,  and  all  things  are  possible 
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^th  Him.  And  so,  in  addition  to  the  dignifying  influences  of  com- 
munion with  Him,  and  to  the  repose  of  joy  of  soul  which  it  affords, 
there  are,  besides — 

2. — Immense  direct  results  of  Prayer. 

There  are,  first,  spiritual  results  on  character.  It  takes  a  diviner 
power  to  heal  the  hurt  mind  than  the  hurt  frame.  But  in  answer  to 
prayer  God  does  this.  Wondrous  changes  have  been  wrought  by 
^^[race  got  from  Grod  through  prayer.  The  blasphemer  and  persecutor 
has  become  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  Sinners  praying  have  found 
the  grace  of  saintliness.  The  most  impossible  virtues,  as  they  have 
seemed,  have  been  attained,  developed,  and  persevered  in  through 
prayer.  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become 
new,  as  men  have  prayed.  It  would  have  been  a  poor  world  without 
the  heroism  of  the  martyrs,  the  vigour  of  the  reformers,  the  tender 
compassion  of  the  philanthropist,  the  genial  brightness  of  Christian 
homes,  the  wholesome  integrity  of  ordinary  Christian  life.  These  things 
4ire  wrought  by  prayer.  "  As  men  have  prayed  the  fashion  of  their 
countenance  has  altered,"  and  they  have  taken  on  them  something  of 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  God.  When  in  prayer  they  have  loosed 
themselves  from  the  bands  of  their  neck  and  shaken  themselves  from 
the  dust,  they  have  put  on  their  beautiful  garments  of  peace  and  joy, 
and  righteousness  and  love.  The  publican  praying  has  gone  down 
to  his  house  forgiven.  The  dying  thief  praying  has  gone  from  a 
shameful  death  direct  to  a  glorious  paradise. 

Through  the  grace  won  by  prayer  men  have  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  and  wrought  aU  the  marvels  with  which 
religious  faith  has  dignified  the  course  ot'  history.  And  it  is  not  only 
that  the  souls  of  men  have  been  blessed,  prayer  has  a  larger  range  than 
•the  wide  realm  of  the  spirit  affords  it  "  All  things  are  possible  "  to 
him  that  prayeth.  It  asks  daily  bread  as  well  as  pardon,  and  gets 
both.  As  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  ministry,  one  moment  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  were  praying  of  Him  some  immortal  glory,  and  the  next 
moment  Bartimaeus  was  asking  that  he  might  receive  his  sight,  so  is 
it  still :  all  sorts  of  sorrows  and  all  kinds  of  desires  are  breathed  in 
the  ear  of  our  Bedeeming  God.  As  our  children  bring  their  troubles, 
little  and  large,  so  we  are  at  liberty  to  bring  ours ;  and  while  devout 
men  have  always  hesitated  to  press  their  wishes  on  Grod,  yet  they 
have  always  named  them,  and  lodged  them  with  God,  and  left  them 
with  Him,  feeling  He  would  deal  with  them.  And,  so  praying,  God 
answers  these  prayers  still.  He  gives  guidance  to  our  steps,  the 
influences  of  health  to  our  body.  He  brings  to  pass  the  desire  of  the 
heart ;  exceeding  abundantly  above  what  we  ask  or  think,  He  answers 
and  enriches  us. 

Grod  does  not  stand  all  the  day  idle,  doomed  to  be  a  mere  onlooker 
of  .a  j)rogre8S  of  events  He  cannot  modify  or  alter;  "Godworketh 
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hitharto*"    The  Gkxi  of  Cieafeion  and  of  Baifaleiieni  is  never  idle,  but 
is -among  His  worlds  as  one  that  aerveth. 

It  ought  not  now  to  be  a  question  whether  prayer  is  answeied. 
The  practice  of  all  ages  would  long  ago  have  ceased  if  prayer  were  not 
something  instinctive,  as  the  turning  of  a  babe  to  its  mother's  breast, 
and.  something  proved  by  experience  to  be  successful  in  seeming 
answers  of  richest  mercy. 

Now  add  up  these  things: — It  dignifies  the  soul;  gives  it  rest;  secures 
answers  in  all  regions  of  our  experience  for  soul,  for  body,  for  self,  for 
friends,  for  time,  for  eternity. 

"Wliat  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  things  ?  Two, 
chiefly.  If  you  have  never  yet  prayed,  enter  tut  closet  and  pray  ; 
if  you  are  praying,  but  despondent  about  a  reply,  fray  and  do  kot 
FAINT,  for  in  due  season  you  will  have  the  answer  you  need. 

First : — ^Let  those  who  have  never  prayed  now  begin — there  are. 
alas !  many  who  have  never  once  prayed.  For  real  prayer  is  not  a 
common  thing.  How  few  have  ever  sat  down  with  Christ  in  the 
heavenly  places,  and  told  him  all  the  sorrows,  the  sins,  the  desires  of 
their  life.  I  do  not  say,  "  Say  your  prayers  " — ^that  may  be  the  most 
useless  of.  all  occupations — but  pray.  ISeek  ye  the  Lord — follow,  tiU 
you  find  your  Bedeeming  Saviour,  and  there,  at  the  mercy-seat  of 
Jesus,  ask  for  all  you  need.  Ask  Him  to  pardon  your  sins,  and  to 
give  you  the  salvation  He  died  to  win  lor  you.  Take  to  Him  your 
weaknesses,  evil  tempers,  evil  habits,  weaknesses  of  will  or  hearty 
and  ask  His  grace  to  give  you  the  victory  over  them.  Take  to 
Him  all  your  cares — the  least  and  the  lai^gest,  the  fruitless  fishing,  the 
sickness  of  the  child,  every  business  care,  all  natural  solicitude — and 
breathe  them  into  His  ear.  If  wise,  you  will  not  dictate  to  Him  what 
He  should  do.  If  devout,  you  will  not  conceal  from  Him  what  you 
would  like  Him  to  do. 

Will  you  not  try  ?  Especially  when  you  reflect  how  great  a  sin  it  is 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  gifts  of  God  1  How  wrong,  when  Christ  is  waiting 
to  be  gracious,  never  to  look  nor  to  cry  to  Him  !  If  you  would  not 
speak  to  your  mother,  nor  look  her  in  the  face,  there  would  be  but  one 
opinion  of  your  unnatural  conduct.  But  your  Saviour  loves  you  more 
than  the  mother  that  bore  you ;  for  our  hearts  are  warm  only  because 
a  little  spark  of  the  great  fire  of  love  that  burns  in  His  bosom 
has  been  kindled  in  ours.  Do  not  sullenly  and  wickedly  turn  from 
Him  when  He  waiteth  to  be  gracious.  Go  to  God,  your  Heavenly 
Father.    "  Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord  our  God.'* 

And  if  you  have  prayed  and  are  praying:  The  second  lesson  is. 
Pray  on.  Christ,  who  is  our  God,  has  promised  that  whatsoever 
things  we  ask  in  His  name  He  will  do.  He  has  not  said  when  the 
answer  would  come,  nor  how,  nor  in  what  form.  The  essence  of  the 
prayer  will  be  answered ;  the  letter  of  it  may  be  ignored.  Bat  for 
all  prayers  there  is  an  answer  on  the  way. 

In  our  hearts,  when  He  goes  forth  to  sow,  God  finds  much  stony. 
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nrach  trodden,  much  thorny  ground.  But  when  we  go  forth  to 
sow  seeds  of  prayer  on  the  heart  of  Gfod,  there  is  no  stony  ground  or 
thorny  ground  there.  But  in  the  soil  of  an  infinite  affection  our 
prayers  take  root  and  bear  fruit — ^thirty — ^sixty — an  hundredfold. 

Pray  on  !  Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away,  but  one  jot  or  tittte 
of  a  true  prayer  will  not  pass  away  until  all  be  fulfilled.  Do  not 
murmur  at.  delay.  Longer  wrestling,  larger  blessing.  The  mors 
patience  required,  the  grander  will  bo  the  reward. 

When  prayers  we  have  forgotten,  and  supplications  whose  success 
we  have  despaired  of,  and  desires  of  the  heart  that  seemed  denied  us, 
are  aU  richly,  grandly,  enduringly  fulfilled — when,  beneath  the  summer 
sky  of  another  world,  we  find  ourselves  answered  exceedingly 
abundantly,  above  all  we  asked  or  thought — ^then  we  shall  understand 
how  vast  and  glorious  was  the  privilege  of  Prayer. 
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VI. 


BONIFACB— THE  ABOSTLB  OF  GEBMANY.  . 

riTUE  success  achieved  by  Willibrord  in  his  missionaiy  operations 
X  in  Friesland,  nowhere  excited  greater  joy  than  in  England.  The 
chief  incidents  of  his  career  were  related  to  the  inmates  of  the 
English  monasteries,  and  formed  the  subject  of  continuous  discussion. 
The  flame  of  missionaiy  zeal  was  thus  kept  alive,  new  heroism  was 
awakened,  and  a  succession  of  volunteers  offered  themselves  for 
service.  Among  those  who  attached  themselves  to  Willibrord,  and 
laboured  under  his  direction,  was  one  who  proved  himself  a  far  abler 
man  than  even  his  distinguished  leader,  and  who  has  consequently 
acquired  a  far  greater  fame.  Boniface  deservedly  won  for  himself  the 
title  of  *'  The  Apostle  of  Germany,"  and,  however  wMely  historians 
may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  he  carried  it  into  effect,  he  is  on  all  hands  regarded 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  German  Church,  and  the  father  of  German 
civilization. 

Few  m^  are  more  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  story  of  his  life 
— both  in  its  excellencies  and  its  defects — will  amply  repay  atten- 
tion, and  give  prominence  to  lessons  from  which  the  churches  of  our 
own  day  may  gather  both  wisdom  and  strength.  We  shall  see  in  his 
career  precedents  which  ought  to  be  followed,  no  less  than  dangers 
that  ought  to  be  shunned. 
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Boniface  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  fine  and  generous  chaiacter. 
He  was  unselfish,  energetic,  and  courageous.  He  displayed  throughout 
a  firm  and  uncompi*omising  loyalty  to  his  sense  of  duty.    EEis  devotion 
to  his  great  work  was  never  fettered  by  a  cold  and  calculating 
prudence.    Bight,  and  not  expediency,  was  the  master  passion  of  his 
soul,  and  so  absolute  was  his  surrender  to  its  sway  that  no  opposition 
could  daunt  him,  no  difficulties  turn  him  aside  from  his  patL    The 
GU>spel  that  he  preached  was  not  indeed  without  an  admixture  of 
error.    Its  simplicity  was  in  some  respects  obscured,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  facilitate  its  progress  by  aids  which  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  as  meretricious.     Still  he  held  fast  to  the  great  central  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  set  forth  in  the  clearest  manner  the  redemptive 
work  of  our  lord.    The  treasure  of  the  Grospel  he  certainly  poss^sed; 
and  if  in  his  case  the  treasure  was  in  an  earthen  vessel,  he  does  but 
illustrate  an  universal  rule,  and  prove  more  emphatically  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God  and  not  of  man. 

The  great  claim  of  Boniface  to  remembrance,  is  based  on  his  suc- 
cessful endeavours  to  gather  together  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
missionary  band,  to  unite  them  imder  the  control  of  one  ruling  will, 
and  to  give  them  a  common  centre  so  that  they  should  form  parts  of  a 
connected  and  harmonious  whole,  rather  than  remain  weak  and 
isolated,  with  the  risk  of  dissipating  their  energies,  and  losing 
the  results  of  their  toil.  Boniface  clearly  perceived  that  union  is 
strength — that  isolation  is  weakness.  The  circumstances  by  which 
the  missionaries  were  surrounded,  the  strong  hold  which  heathenism 
had  on  those  wild  and  untutored  tribes,  its  innumerable  ramifications 
in  social  and  civil  life,  the  incessant  risk  of  invasion  and  rebellion, 
demanded  in  his  estimation  a  consolidation  of  the  missionary  church, 
and  a  forced  uniformity  of  ritual  and  creed.  That  he  carried  these 
views  to  an  extreme  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted.  Kot  less  evident 
is  it  that  his  devotion  to  the  Fapal  chair  was  excessive,  his  reliance 
on  the  secular  arm  unworthy  of  his  high  faith,  and  his  exercise  of 
authority  in  some  instances  arbitrary  and  injurious.  His  ecclesiasticism 
occasionally  interfered  with  his  evangelism,  and  led  him  to  withhold 
from  his  associates  rights  to  which  Christ  had  entitled  them,  and  to 
impose  on  them  burdens  against  which  every  instinct  of  Christian 
liberty  might  have  impelled  them  to  revolt. 

Boniface — ^whose  original  name  was  Winfried — was  bom  at 
Crediton,  or  Kirton,  in  Devonshire,  about  the  year  A.D.  680.  He 
was  of  noble  family,  and  from  his  earliest  childhood  gave  promise 
of  future  distinction.  His  father — who  was  apparently  not  of  a 
strongly  religious  character — flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  rise  to  a  position  of  authority  in  the  State,  that  he  would  walk 
the  paths  which  lead  to  secular  greatness,  and  thus  build  up  and 
extend  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  But  Winfried's  ambition  lay  in 
another  directiou.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  English  monks  to  insit 
regularly  the  houses  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  tliem 
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in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  fiEkith,  and  aiding  their  spiritual 
progress.  During  the  visit  of  some  of  these  monks  the  heart  of 
Winfried  had  been  quickened  with  a  desire  for  the  monastic  life,  and 
upon  it — young  as  he  was — ^he  was  resolved  to  enter.  His  father 
would  not,  however,  sanction  a  purpose  so  contrary  to  his  own  designs, 
so  uncongenial  in  itself,  and  so  utterly  destructive  of  his  hopes.  As 
be  was  a  man  of  determined  will,  his  opposition  might  have  proved 
insurmountable  but  for  a  warning  he  received  in  a  severe  and  un- 
expected form.  He  was  prostrated  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  suffered, 
in  addition,  losses  in  his  estate.  Forcibly  reminded  of  his  precarious 
hold  of  all  earthly  fi^ood,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  itself,  he  no  longer 
persisted  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  his  son ;  but  gladly  permitted  lum 
to  take  the  course  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  preferring  that  he  should 
be  dead  to  the  world  and  alive  unto  God,  rather  than  that  he  should 
acquire  the  most  brilliant  honours  and  the  most  substantial  rewards 
in  disregard  of  his  deepest  convictions^  and  in  a  life  which  honoured 
not  (rod. 

Winfried  was  accordingly  sent  to  a  school  at  Exeter,  and  thence  to 
a  monastery  at  NutescellCy  in  Hampshire,  under  the  chaige  of  Abbot 
WinbercL  His  talents,  his  diligence,  and  his  piety  gained  for  him 
capid  promotion.  He  became,  soon  after  his  twentieth  year,  a  teacher 
of  xhetoric,  history,  and  theology.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  thorough,  his  studies  were  marked  by  vigour  and  depth,  and  his 
sermons  exercised  over  learned  and  unlearned  alike  a  singular  fascina- 
tion. We  have,  indeed,  no  proof  that  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  not  given  to  lofty  imagina- 
tive flights,  nor  did  he  indulge  in  the  quaint  conceits  which,  at  that 
time,  were  very  popular.  His  power  in  the  pulpit  arose  from  his 
simplicity  of  character,  from  his  fervent  spirituality,  his  genuine 
earnestness,  and  his  robust  faith.  His  administrative  skill  was  no  less 
conspicuous.  Cases  of  difficulty  were  invariably  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  and  he  was  frequently  sent  on  confidential  missions  to  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his  day. 

Had  he  remained  in  England,  he  would  certainly  have  obtained 
the  highest  distinction.  But  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  remain  in 
England,  nor  was  he  in  any  unworthy  sense  ambitious  of  honours. 
His  thoughts  were  occupied  with  ''  the  nations  beyond,"  to  whom  he 
longed  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  efforts  of  his 
abbot  to  dissuade  him  from  this  path  of  toil  and  hardship  were  in 
vain.  And  hence,  in  715,  accompanied  by  several  brethren,  he  left 
!Nutescelle  for  London,  and  there  set  sail  for  Doerstadt,  a  flourishing 
seaport  on  the  Frisian  Coast.  He  landed  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
A  furious  war  was  raging  between  Badbod  and  Charles  Martel ;  the 
Christians  were  exposed  to  incessant  peril,  missionary  enterprise  was 
impossible,  and  Boniface  was,  after  a  few  months,  reluctantly  compelled 
to  return  to  Nutescelle. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  winter.  Abbot  Winberct  died,  and  the 
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monks  were  anxious  to  appoint  Boniface  his  snocessor.  But  as  br 
was  still  bent  on  the  aoconiplishment  of  the  work;  which  had  beew 
indeed  suspended  but  not  abandoned,  he  conid  not  be  induced  to  af%ept 
the  post  In  the  autumn  of  718  he  went,  with  eonunendatoiy  letters 
from  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  obtain  the  sanction  and 
patronage  of  Pope  Gr^^ry  II.  The  Pope  being  satisfied  with  liis  fiiitb 
and  qualifications,  gave  him  a  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Germany.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  began  his  labours 
in  Thuringia,  and  might  there  have  continued  tliem,  but  for  the  news 
which  reached  him  of  the  death  of  Kadbed.  The  military  triumphs 
of  Charles  Martel  iiendered  accesfflble  the  Frisian  kingdom,  firom  wmch 
Boniflu^  had  previously  been  compelled  to  retire.  To  it,. therefore,  he 
now  repaired,  and  at  the  outset  of  his  work  placed  himself  under  tiie 
direction  of  Willibrord:  Here  he  laboured  with  signal  success  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Willibrord,  feeling  the  efiFects  of 
advanced  age,  urged  Boniface  to  receive  from  his  hands  episcopal 
consecration,  and  succeed  him  in  his  office  at  Utrecht.  This  offer 
Boniface  firmly  declined.  He  was,  in  fact,  impelled  by  an  inward 
call  to  take  another  and  more  arduous  course.  He  is  reported  to  have 
had  a  dream  in  which  God  bade  him  go  and  preach  to  the  Pagan 
nations  of  Germany,  whom  the  labours  of  Willibroni  had  not  yet 
reached,  and  promised  him  in  these*  new  fields  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  722  he  returned  to  Thuringia,  and  from  thence  advanced  into- 
Hessia.  At  Amoeneburg  two  native  princes — ^Detwig  and  Dierolf — 
received  him  gladly,  and  were  baptized.  Here  also  he  founded  his 
first  monastery,  and,  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  the  promise  of 
his  vision  was  fulfilled  in  the  baptism  of  several  thousands  of  the 
people. 

In  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  his  heart  he  reported  the  results  of  his 
labours  to  the  Pope,  who  instinctively  saw  in  them  the  pledge  of  soil 
mightier  triumphs,  and  summoned  the  intrepid  evangelist  to  Borne 
with  a  view  of  conferring  upon  him  episcopal  ordination.  Bonifiace 
obeyed  the  summons,  accompanied  by  a  lai^e  retinue  of  Franks  and 
Burgundians.  The  Pope  required  from  him  a  full  confession  of  his  faith, 
and  of  his  methods  of  evangelisation  and  instruction,  which  Boniface 
for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  and  because  of  his  want  of  skill  in 
the  Boman  pronunciation  of  Latin,  was  allowed  to  present  in  writing. 
Satisfied  of  his  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  Gregory  con- 
secrated him  as  a  regionary  or  missionary  bishop — i.tf.,  a  bishop  who- 
had  no  fixed  diocese,  and  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  whom 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  Christ.  His  time  was  to  be  spent 
in  whatever  place  necessity  required.  He  took  an  oath  of  strict 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors,  pledged  himself  to  reject 
everything  that  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  foitii  as  interpreted  at 
Rome,  and  finally,  "  Whenever  I  find  that  the  conduct  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  churches  contradicts  the  ancient  decrees  and  ordinances  of 
the  fathers,  I  will  have  no  fellowship  or  connection  with  them ;  but 
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on  the  contrary,  if  I  can  hinder  them,  I  mil  hinder  them,  and  if 
not,  report  them  faithfully  to  the  Pope." 

This  oath  was  dexterously  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  Soman  See^ 
and  Boniface,  by  taking  it,  surrendered  a  liberty  to  which  he  should 
tenaciously  have  clung.    He  gave  up,  both  for  himself,  his  comrades 
and  his  converts,  all  right  of  private  judgment,  and  owned  a  dominant 
will  against  which  it  would  be  disloyal  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever  to  rebel.    The  Christian  life  of  the  Germans  must,  whether 
lighliy  or  wrongly,  be  cast  in  the  Roman  mould.    The  system  of  the 
Boman    hierarchy    was    invested    with    supreme   and    inalienable 
authority.      The  spirit  of  inquiry  was  placed  under  a  ban.     The 
instincts  of  freedom,  which  the  British  and  Irish  missionaries  had  for 
the  most  part  favoured,  were  suppressed,  and  obedience  to  Bome  was 
made  equtdly  important  with  conversion  from  Paganism.    From  this 
time  Boniface  was  under  the  temptation  of  laying  undue  stress  on 
mere  ecdesiasticism,  and  to  the  temptation  he  more  than  once  yielded.. 
That  he  was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  taking  this  oath  of  allegiance,, 
we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  we  demur  to  the  idea  that  only  by 
a  rigidly  enforced   uniformity  in  doctrine  and  practice  could  the 
foundations  of  the  German  Church  have  been  securely  laid.     It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  trusted  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Divine 
Word  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  m^i,  to  have  thrown  aside  a 
timorous  dread  of  personal  independence,  aiid  to  have  recognised  the- 
equal  rights  of  all  believers,  and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  all  without  the  need  of  either  priestly  or  Papal  intervention.     We 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  services  rendered  by  the  Romish 
Church  in  the  dark  ages.      Her  influence  was  in  many  ways  beneficial 
— ^in  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  civilisation — in  the  suppression 
of  Pagan  barbarities,  and  in  diffusing  among  the  nations  a  sense  of 
brotherhood.   All  we  contend  for  is  that  the  organization  of  that  Church 
is  not  based  on  the  model  of  the  New  Testament,  that  its  methods  of 
rule  are  not  apostolic,  and  that   the   good  it  accomplished   might 
have  been  realized  without  the  manifold  evils  by  which  it  was  so 
generally  accompanied  and  its  power  so  frequently  destroyed.     Had 
Boniface  acted  in  independence  of  Rome,  had  the  spirit  of  the  earlier 
continental  missionaries  prevailed,  the  German  Church  would  from 
the  first  have  taken  a  higher  form.    The  reign  of  superstition  would 
have  been  molested.    Persecution  would  not  have  had  the  sanction  of 
the  greatest  power  in  Christendom.    Many  a  deadly  struggle  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  the  fair  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion  could 
never  have  been  so  completely  marred  and  obscured.    Let  us,  however, 
be  thankful  that  if  in  Germany  the  spirit  of  Christian  freedom  was  thus 
eariy  suppressed,  in  Germany  also  it  afterwards  awoke  to  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  power,  burst  asunder  the  chains  by  which  it  had 
been  fettered,  and  v\  the  most  momentous  epoch  of  modem  history 
eniiandiised  both  churches  and  nations.    So  it  is  that 


'*  Through  tbA  ages  one  increasiog  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 
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Boniface  left  Rome  with  letters  of  commendation  to  Charles  Martd, 
under  whose  protection  he  was  specially  placed,  and  to  various  native 
•chiefs  in  whose  territories  he  was  to  labour.    He  found  on  his  retam 
to  Thuringia  and  Uessia  that  his  presence  was  urgently  needed.    The 
Pagans  were  in  arms  against  the  Christians.    Some  of  the  Christians 
had  openly  apostatised,  others  sought  to  blend  their  Christian  devotion 
-with  the  old  heathenism,  worshipping  Christ  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  consulting  the  soothsayers   and  offering   sacrifices   to  the 
Teutonic  gods.     The  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  endeavoured  to 
^in  fresh  converts  and  reclaim  the  wavexers  may  be  inferred  from 
the  letter  of  advice  which  he  received  from  his  old  friend  and  patron, 
Daniel  of  Winchester ;  the  substance  of  the  advice  being  that  Boniface 
should  put  the  idolaters  on  their  defence,  that  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  system  he  should  lead  them  by  his  questions  to  see  its 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies,  that  he  should  so  exhibit  the  Christian 
faith  that  they  would  instinctively  feel  its  great  advantages  and  so  be 
shamed  out  of  their  superstitions.    In  a  word,  Daniel  counselled  the 
positive  and  as  far  as  possible  the  uncontroversial  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  a  generous  regard  to  the  prejudices  and  the  defective  in* 
struction  of  the  Pagans. 

Boniface  could  not,  however,  altogether  reject  sterner  methods,  as  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  found  that  a  number  of  professed  converts 
resorted,  some  openly,  others  in  secret,  to  the  trees  and  fountains  which 
had  for  generations  possessed  a  sacred  character,  and  there  practised  the 
incantations  and  sorceries  of  heathenism.    He  therefore  deemed  it 
necessary  to  strike  a  bold  and  decisive  blow  at  these  ghastly  super- 
stitions.   Near  Geismar,  in  Upper  Hessia,  stood  an  ancient  oak  of  mar- 
vellous height  and  size,  which  had  from  time  immemorial  been  sacred 
to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  and   excited  in  the  people  feelings 
of  peculiar  veneration  and  awe.     They  assembled  around  it  in  th^ 
popular  gatherings  and  deemed  themselves  safe  under  its  shadow. 
Boniface  declaimed  in  vain  against  idol  worship,  exposed  its  vanity 
and  demonstrated  its  evils.    So  long  as  that  venerable  oak  remained, 
it  would  exercise  over  the  people  a  fatal  spell.    He  saw  that  he  must 
at  all  risks  remove  it,  and,  his  resolution  being  formed,  he  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  it  out.    Accompanied   by  several  friends,  he  one  day 
approached  it  with  a  large  axe,  and  announced  his  intention  to  the 
thousands  of  idolaters  who  were  at  the  time  assembled.  Some  of  them 
were  full  of  rage  and  fury  at  the  impious  enemy  of  their  gods,  others 
exulted  in  the  thought  that  great  Thor  would  interfere  and  smite  bis 
assailant  dead.     But  as  blow  after  blow  was  struck,  their  confidence 
gave  way  to  despair.     The  scene  was  one  of  wild  and  hideous  con- 
fusion.   The  votaries  of  superstition  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  but 
no  vengeance  came.    At  length  the  huge  tree  fell  with  a  mighty  crasli 
before  their  eyes,  and  broke  into  four  pieces  of  equal  length.    The 
long  period  of  suspense  was  at  an  end.    The  outraged  god  of  thunder 
preserved  an  unexpected  and  ominous  silence.    The  heavens  and  the 
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earth  were  undisturbed,  the  idolaters  were  defeated  in  their  oldest 
and  most  venerated  sanctuary,  and,  to  perpetuate  the  impression  made 
by  the  overthrow,  Boniface  at  once  gave  orders  that  the  timber  of  the 
sacred  tree  should  be  used  for  the  coiistruction  of  a  church  or  an 
oratory  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  In  like  manner  also  he 
overthrew  the  idol  Stuifa,  which  stood  on  a  summit  of  the  Harz,  still' 
called,  from  its  connection  with  the  idol,  Stuffenberg. 

After  this  bold  defiance  of  the  heathen  deities,  the  dilB&culties  which- 
had  hitherto  baffled  the  designs  of  Boniface  were  removed.  The* 
number  of  Christian  disciples  was  multiplied.  Heathen  temples 
were  everywhere  overthrown,  heathen  ceremonials  disowned.  The 
Church  of  Christ  became  an  acknowledged  power,  sanctuaries  were 
erected,  monastic  schools  established,  the  love  of  war  and  the  greed 
of  conquest  received  a  check,  while  the  arts  of  peace  began  to  be 
sedulously  cultivated.  During  the  fifteen  years  which  succeeded  his 
episcopal  consecration,  Boniface  is  reported  to  have  baptized  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Germany.  He 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pope  Gregory  III.,  aided  in  his 
efiForts  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  secular  prince,  Charles  Martel.  That 
he  relied  on  his  protection  we  have  before  seen.  On  this  point 
Boniface  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age.  •  He  had  not  discerned  the 
full  and  far-reaching  force  of  our  Lord's  saying,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  nor  was  he  willing  to  trust  himself  and  his  work  to  the 
unaided  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Gospel.  He  believed  that 
he  might  lawfully  demand  the  intervention  of  the  secular  Government, 
and  that  in  his  great  warfare  he  might  avail  himself  of  weapons 
which  were  certainly  carnal.  He  did  not,  indeed,  constrain  men  to  be 
baptized,  but  he  induced  the  Prince  to  prohibit  by  force  all  idolatrous 
rites,  to  sanction  by  rewards  and  punishments  his  efforts  to  Chris- 
tianise the  people,  to  defend  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  and  to  make  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  faitli  a  means  of  securing  the  royal  favour. 
That  the  vast  multitudes  who  professedly  accepted  Christ  through  the 
preaching  of  Boniface  were  without  exception  sincere,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm.  But  the  work  was  certainly  genuine  and  healthy,  and 
the  conversions  expressive  of  a  real  change.  The  people  who  accepted 
his  teaching  did  so,  as  a  rule,  in  good  faith.  They  saw  the  folly  and 
the  guilt  of  their  old  life.  They  knew  that  in  order  to  follow  Christ 
they  must  abandon  habits  and  associations  which  had  been  ingrained 
into  their  very  nature,  that  they  must  pursue  a  path  of  purity,  honour, 
and  self-denial,  and  serve  Christ  as  their  supreme  king. 

Specimens  of  Boniface's  sermons  have  been  preserved ;  and  while 
some  of  them  are  mainly  explanatory  of  the  great  Christian  dogmas,. 
we  may  find  in  all  of  them  a  clear  and  impressive  exhibition  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  new  life,  and  an  incentive  to  forget  the*  things 
behind  and  to  reach  forward  to  the  things  before.  His  woids  are 
charged  with  the  spirit  of  faithful  admonition,  loving  entreaty,  and 
aspiration  after  the  highest  good.    Thus^  in  one  of  these  sermons,  a& 
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adhesion  to  this  general  truth.      In  view  of  all  this,  the  question 
mi^ht  well  be  asked,  Why,  then,  keep  up  the  appearance  of  diversity? 

The  question  admits  of  a  very  simple  reply : — ^The  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Baptist  Translation  Society  is  identical  with  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Baptist  body.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  in  the 
version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  we  circulcate  in  non-Christian 
countries,  we  were  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (i.«.,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  plan  of  leaving  untranslated 
the  words  upon  which  the  subject  turns),  we  should  be  giving  up  the 
whole  question,  and  might  as  well  fill  up  our  baptisteries  and  join  our 
Independent  friends  at  once.  But  he  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  the 
Saviour's  will  and  requirement  that  all  who  believe  od  Him  should 
openly  give  expression  to  their  attachment  to  Him  in  a  certain  waj 
(viz.,  by  being  immersed  into  His  name),  must  surely  feel  concerned 
that  the  Master's  will  in  this  particular  should  not  be  intentionally 
kept  concealed  from  his  fellow-believers  in  any  land;  eveiy  man, 
therefore,  who  is  from  conviction  a  Baptist  ought  also  to  be  from  con- 
viction in  sympathy  with  the  Bible  Translation  Society. 

Thus  does  the  whole  matter  turn  upon  the  rite  of  baptism : — ^How 
would  our  Redeemer  have  us  comply  with  this  Commandment  of  His, 
— in  the  spirit,  or  in  the  letter,  or  in  both  ?    Now,  there  are  Christians 
who  contend  earnestly  that  it  is  sufficient  that  the  Master's  reqaire- 
ment  be  complied  with  in  the  spirit,  even  though  we  ignore  the  letter: 
so  earnestly  do  they  contend  for  this,  that  for  the  sake  of  this  narrow 
theory  they  hold  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  present  to  the 
unbelieving  world  an  additional  spectacle  of  sectarian  division.    They 
forget,  however,  to  mention  when  and  where  our  Lord  said  anything 
that  authorizes  such  an  interpretation,  or  how  this  conunand,  when 
ignored  as  to  the  letter,  can  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  of  it. 
Of  such  persons  we  might  ask.  What  ground  has  been  given  us  by  our 
Lord  for  believing  that  such  a  method  of  treating  His  Commandment 
wiU  be  accepted  by  Him  as  adequately  and  properly  meeting  His 
wish  ?    To  put  the  matter  into  a  natural,  every-day  shape :  Would  any 
of  us  consider  that  service  so  rendered  to  us  by  those  under  our 
authority  (for  example,  our  children,  or  our  servants)  could^  without 
a  practical  relinquishment  of  our  claim  to  obedience,  be  accepted  by  us 
as  being  what  we  intended  ?    Nor  ought  believers,  we  think,  to  over- 
look the  logical  embarrassments  that  beset  them  when  once  tiiey  thus 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.   Thus,  if  we  ignore  the  question 
as  to  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom  our  Kedeemer 
intended  that  His  Commandment  should  be  observed,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  reason  for  its  imposition  by  Him ;  in  other  wcffds,  we, 
in  effect,  assume  the  frightful  responsibility  of  insinuating  that  He  is 
goilty  of  the  folly  of  superfluity.    And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  onr 
bretluren  who  ignore  these  points,  and  apply  the  rite  to  infiuits,  are 
diiven  to  their  wits'  end  to  discover  reasons  in  defisnce  of  their 

mctice :  disowning,  as  they  do,  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
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Miatter,  they  find  that  it  affords  them  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity ;  and  they  are,  after  all,  wholly  disagreed  among  themselves 
in  the  conjectures  they  hit  upon  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  Saviour 
instituted  it,  and  as  to  the  sentiments  with  which  they  practise  it. 
Ample  confirmation  of  this  may  be  found  in  those  numerous  and  ever- 
«hifting  views  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
Independent  body  invents — views  which  differ  materially  from  those 
propounded  by  their  ecclesiastical  ancestors,  and  by  members  of  their 
own  body  in  the  present  day  ! 

What  should  we  say  of  any  founder  of  a  religion  who  should  give 
a  command  to  be  observed  by  every  follower  of  his,  in  words  so  infe- 
licitously  chosen  that  his  followers  might  cudgel  their  own  and  each 
other's  brains  for  twenty  centuries  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  his  wishes,  and  might,  after  all,  with  every  desire  to 
render  him  the  required  obedience,  be  as  far  as  possible  from  an 
intelligent  agreement  among  themselves  as  to  what  it  was  he  intended 
them  to  do  ? 

To  suppose  such  a  person  to  have  embodied  his  requirement  in 
terms    that  defied    comprehension  would  surely  be  to  write  him 
destitute  of  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  one  desirous  of 
being  really  obeyed — ^viz.,  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  'common-sense. 
Can  any  man  who  feels  as  he  ought  to  feel  towards  his  Bedeemer  con- 
template such  a  dilemma  without  fear?    Yet  this  is  the  dilemma 
which   our  brethren  of  the    Independent  body  prefer  to  fix  their 
Redeemer  into  as  the  alternative  of  rendering  Him  straightforward 
obedience.    It  needs  a  great  deal  of   ingenuity  and  a  great  deal 
of  courage  to  vindicate  disobedience  to  the  Lord ;  Baptists,  accordingly, 
are  of  opinion  that  to  "  ask  for  the  old  paths,  and  walk  therein,"  is  a 
^'  more  excellent  way."    I  once  heard  a  minister  of  great  eminence  in 
the  Independent  body  inform  his  immense  congregation  that  "  though 
some  Christians  professed  to  find  water-baptism  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  he  never  could ! "    If  a  boy  in  any  Protestant  Sunday-school  should 
commit   himself  to  so  rash  a  venture  as  this,  he  would  surely  be 
removed  to  a  lower  form ;  yet  the  truly-saintly  and  now  sainted  man 
who  gave  voice  to  this  astounding  conception  had  at  that  time  passed 
the  chair  of  the  Congregational  Union ! 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  that  sweet  spirit  could  re-occupy 
its  earthly  pulpit,  divested  as  it  now  is  of  those  ecclesiastical  trammels 
which  have,  aLas  !  so  much  to  do  with  the  making  and  the  unmaking  of 
the  best  of  men,  it  would  at  least  not  corroborate  so  unique  and  original 
a  deliverance  as  that.  If  water-baptism  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  why  did  he  practise  it  ?  and  whence  did  he  get  it  ? 
I  was  so  stunned  by  the  announcement  that  I  kept  the  matter 
to  myself,  thinking  that  no  one  would  believe  me  if  I  mentioned  the 
circumsts^ce.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  I  met  with  several  persons 
of  great  intelligence,  who  had  also  been  present  at  the  service,  and 
were  talking  over  the  very  statement :  I  was  then  with  shame  and 
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sorrow  compelled  to  believe  mr  own  ears.  Thus,  from  caating  aboat 
for  reasoiifl  to  jtistify  disobedience  to  the  Lord,  men,  who  are  eveD 
eminent  for  piety  and  nsefniness,  are  at  length  carried  on  so  &r  as  to^ 
be  led  to  ignore  and  deny  the  existence  of  the  plainest  precepts.  One 
can  only  hope  that  there  are  not  many  of  our  brethren  in  that  body 
who  have  gone  so  far  as  the  late  hononied  and  beloved  Samnel  Martm 
thus  went 

This  18  the  penalty  of  departure  from  "  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 
Clearly,  the  only  course  fairly  open  to  the  followers  of  Chiist  is  to 
observe  this  precept  as  they  find  it  recorded  in  the  sacred  Book.  The 
less  we  tamper  with  what  is  written  the  better,  surely. 

When  Christian  men  engage  in  controversy  on  religious  tcqtics, 
they  are  only  too  apt  to  surrender  themselves  to  unworthy 
tendencies,  and  to  resort  to  those  crooked  tactics  which  ought 
to  be  left  to  "those  who  are  without"  Thus,  we  B^^s 
have  often  been  chaiged,  by  those  who  differ  from  us,  with 
degrading  the  whole  subject  into  a  question  of  the  quantity  of 
mere  water.  An  eminent  Congregational  minister  said  the  other  day 
to  his  people,  in  my  hearing,  "  We  don't  want  you  to  bring  us  the  great 
Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing !  A  little  water  will  do."  The 
start- and-stare  theatric  then  went  through  the  process  of  sprinkling 
an  imaginary  baby,  and  then,  in  evident  obliviousness  of  the  suggestive 
symbolism  and  High  sanction  of  the  ordinance,  he  exclaimed, 
''  There,  'tis  done !  Tou  don't  need  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  bringing 
the  whole  Atlantic  to  perform  thaL''  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  be  so  iU-informed  as  to 
be  sincere  in  casting  upon  us'  such  an  imputation :  yet,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  sincere  in  the  matter,  we  would  remark  that 
with  us  it  is  not  a  question  of  much  water  or  little  ;  nay,  that  the 
real  point  is  not  even  a  question  of  water  or  no  water :  with  us  it  is 
a  question  of  principle  alone ;  as  much  so  as  opposition  to  State- 
patronage  is  a  question  of  principle  with  the  honoured  members  of 
the  Liberation  movement.  Not  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  position 
of  isolation  or  of  divergence  from  our  brethren  of  other  communions ; 
but  rather,  the  principle  of  yielding  to  the  Divine  Bedeemer  that 
obedience  which  is  His  due  at  the  hands  of  every  sinner  whom  He 
has  redeemed  by  His  blood.  Our  belief  is  that  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  enjoined  by  Him  for  an  express  purpose ;  and  that  unless  we 
observe  it  on  the  lines  He  has  specified  we  are  not  obeying  Him  in  tjie 
matter,  and  hod  better  not  observe  it  all,  for  that,  if  we  do,  we  commit 
transgression. 

Again,  it  is  not  un&equently  the  case  that  when  Baptists  defend 
their  practice  by  stating  the  wording  of  the  Saviour's  command,  they 
are  met  by  the  naive  assertion  that,  "  it  is  not  a  mere  qutstvm  ef 
words"!    Who  said  it  was?    Could  anything  be  more  irrational 

1.  this  most  singular  form  of  attack  ?   Are  our  Psedobaptist  brethren 
aware  that  with  xiaitisnot  "a  mere  question  of  words " ?    Bo 
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they  suppose  that  we  are  so  possessed  of  the  evil  spirit  of  sectarianism 
that  for  the  sake  of  mere  schism  we  all  with  one  consent  set  up  a 
fictitious  barrier  between  them  *  and  ourselves  ?     Have  they  any 
inteDigent  reason  for  concluding  that  we  are  such  a  set  of  arrant 
pedants  that  for  the  sake  of  "a  mere  word"  we  expend  many 
thousands  of  pounds  every  year  in  sustaining  a  Mission  and  a  Bible 
Society  separate  from  their  own  ?    If  they  are  not  quite  so  ill-informed 
as  this,  would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  suggesting  to  them  that 
they  might  be  better  occupied  than  in  setting-up  men  of  straw  for  the 
sake  of  the  mild  gratification  of  knocking  them  down  again?  To  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  mere  verbal  criticism  would  be  to  degrade  the  whole 
subject  to  a  level  unworthy  of  persons  of  even  ordinary  intelligence ; 
and  it  surely  does  but  little  credit  to  the  circumspection  or  the  magna- 
nimity of  persons  who  could  admit  so  frail  a  conception  of   our 
denominational  raison  dUtre,    If,  indeed,  it  is  not  "  a  mere  question 
of  words,"  why  do  our  Paedobaptist  brethren  make  it  so  ?    I  am 
stating  what  every  reading  man  knows  to  be  a  mere  fact  when  I  say 
that  the  learning  of  every  scholar  in  every  section  of  Christendom  is 
in  favour  of  the  interpretation  which  we  Baptists  find   in  the  word 
that  has  occasioned  the  controversy ;  and  when  I  say  this,  I  am  saying 
what  is  known  to  every  intelligent  Paedobaptist  as  well  as  it  is  known  to 
ourselves.    Baptists  accept  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Saviour 
used  it,  just  as  all  evangelical  bodies  accept  the  words  in  which  He 
commands  men  to  repent  and  believe.    What  else  can  we  do  ?    And 
if  the  charge  of  narrowing  down  the  command  to  "a  question  of  mere 
words "  is  a  reasonable  one  in  this  instance,  why  are  we  not  also 
charged  with  similar  narrowness  when,  in  our  Eedeemer's  name,  we 
call  upon  men  to  repent  and  believe  ?    What  we  do  is  to  accept  the 
term  in  its  simple,  broad,  and  natural  sense ;  the  imputation  of  mere 
verbal  criticism  belongs  surely  to  those  who  have  exercised  their 
utmost  ingenuity  to  discover  that  the  word  has  senses  other  than  that 
in  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  used  it    If  our  Paedobaptist  friends 
were  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  other  terms  that  are  similarly 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  distinctive  sense  (such  as  repen- 
tance,  atonement,  sacrifice,  justification,  holiness,  grace,  &c.),  who 
does  not  perceive  that  they  would  be  led  on  to  the  negation  of  every 
evangelical  truth,  and  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  entire  revelation 
which  God  has  condescended  to  make  to  us  ? 

Further,  we  are  sometimes  accused  of  **  maJcing  too  mtuih  of  Baptism!* 
This  is  strange  kind  of  talk  in  the  lips  of  men  who  know  as  well  as 
we  do  that  the  observance  is  laid  upon  them  with  all  the  gravity  of « 
command  from  High  Heaven!  The  wording  of  the  command  is  but  brief, 
we  admit,  but  it  is  adequate,  and  it  is  authoritative, — as  much  so  as  if 
it  had  occupied  an  entire  volume.  And  what  more  can  a  disciple  of 
Christ  require  in  order  to  shape  his  action  in  regard  to  the  matter  than 
the  express  precept  of  his  Master?  Are  we  acting  within  our  right  when 
we  presume  f^    bring  His  Conunandment  to  the  standard  of  a 
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conventional  taste  ?  Is  not  this  exactly  the  eiTor  of  those  who, 
unlike  ourselves,  decline  to  surrender  themselves  to  Christ  at  all  \ 
Is  not  the  refusal  to  thus  accept  the  privilege  of  manifesting  our 
identification  with  One  so  high  very  much  like  "  looking  a  gift-horse 
in  the  mouth  "  ?  Ought  not  obedience  to  Him  to  be  the  all-pervading 
and  ever-present  law  of  our  ransomed  spirits  ?  yea,  is  it  not  the  very 
least  we  owe  ?  Ought  not  the  lightest  intimation  of  His  wish  to  be 
lovingly  adopted  by  us  as  our  own  chosen  r^ulation  ?  But,  now,  is  it 
a  fact  that  we  "  make  too  much  of  baptism  "  ?  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  is  not  the  reverse  true, — ^viz.,  that  we  Baptists  make  too  liUU 
of  it  ?  Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  will  be  conceded  by  every  intelligent 
person,  that  Baptists  make  less  of  the  ceremony  than  does  any  other 
religious  body  in  Christendom  that  observes  it  at  alL  In  proof  of 
this  statement  we  may  observe  that  the  entire  Eastern  or  Greek  Church 
makes  Baptism  a  condition  of  communion ;  so,  too,  does  the  entire 
Western  or  Bomish  Church  ;  so,  also,  does  the  great  Beformed  Church 
of  Luther,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  ^gland;  so,  again,  do 
(I  believe)  the  Free  and  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  To 
what  extent  it  is  the  case  with  the  Wesleyan  and  Independent  bodies, 
I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Now,  though  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Strict "  section  of  our 
body,  no  such  exclusive  regulation  as  this  exists  anywhere  among  us, 
yet  we  are  continually  accused  of  "  making  too  much  of  baptism  " ! 
Not  a  few,  again,  of  the  great  Churches  I  have  named,  not  only  thus 
make  baptism  a  condition  of  access  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  is  esseniial  to  salvation  !  To  such 
an  extreme,  indeed,  do  these  bodies  press  the  point,  that  (as  many  a 
Baptist  knows  to  his  sorrow)  some  of  them  absolutely  refuse  even  to 
give  a  fellow-creature  a  Christian  burial  unless  he  has  received  the  rite 
of  baptism, — ^it  does  not  matter  even  though  he  may  have  been  wholly 
unconscious  of  receiving  it.  They  thus  devate  the  rite  to  a  position 
more  important  than  that  which  they  allow  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
itself, — holding  ic  to  be  the  instrument  of  r^eneration  and  the  very 
passport  to  Heaven  !  And  yet,  though  neither  of  these  statements 
can  truly  be  made  regarding  ourselves, — though  we  Baptists  allow 
greater  latitude  for  individual  judgment  and  conviction  than  any  other 
body  in  Christendom  does,  yet  are  we  charged  with  **  making  too  much 
of  baptism  "  !  How  men  who  are  possessed  of  a  proper  sense  of  self- 
respect  and  of  a  dear  and  sane  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  tlie 
words  they  utter  can  pull  themselves  up  to  the  point  of  bringing 
against  us  such  a  charge,  I  must  firankly  own  my  inability  to  under- 
atand.    Their  moral  courage  fills  me  with  amazement 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  light  which  the  word  nsed  by  our 
Bedeemcr  throws  upon  the  question  of  the  proper  moiA  in  which  die 
lite  should  be  administered,  the  entire  Eastern  Church,  the  entire 
Western  Church,  and  the  entire  Lutheran  Church  in  ^Rng1iMM^  Qi  true 

"lie  rabric)  are  with  us  as  one  man. 
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Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  show  that  we  are  not  singular 
or  eccentric  or  quaint  in  connection  with  the  rite,  whether  in  our 
mode  of  observing  it  or  in  the  importance  we  attach  to  it ;  that  so  far 
from  "  making  too  much  "  of  baptism,  we  actually  make  less  of  it 
than  our  fellow-Christians  do;  and  we  therefore  deprecate  as 
uncharitable,  irrational,  and  untrue,  the  ascription  to  us  of  any 
invention  or  originality  whatsoever  in  regard  to  it.  The  Baptists  of 
England  are  but  a  small  and  feeble  folk ;  it  is  scarcely  magnanimous, 
it  certainly  is  not  charitable,  that,  in  the  face  of  such  an  array  of 
facts  which  tell  expressly  in  our  favour,  we  should  be  treated  so 
cavalierly. 

Not  unfrequently,  again,  is  our  attempt  to  deal  fairly  with  our 
Lord's  Commandment,  interpreted  by  our  Psedobaptist  friends  to  be 
a  mere  love  of  sectarian  isolation.    We  are  accused  by  them  of  idio- 
syncrasy, narrowness,  and  bigotry.   But  so  assured  do  I  feel  regarding 
our  freedom  fi^m  the  uncharitable  exclusiveness  and  love  of  schism 
implied  in  this  accusation,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  my  belief  that  there  is  not  one  man  among  our  committee  or 
among  our  translators  who  would  not  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  stand  on 
the  platform  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  plead  its 
claims.    Why  will  not  our  Psedobaptist  brethren  give  us  credit  for 
sincerity  ?    I  have  myself  been  for  years  past  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
Northern  India,  and  have  on  many  occasions  felt  it  my  privilege,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  my  fellow-members,  to  lend  service  of 
a  special  kind  to  its  interests ;  and  one  of  the  last  public  duties  I 
performed  in  India  was  to  examine  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Hindi  language — ^the  Hindi  Old  Testament  being 
the  property  of  that  Society.    More  important  services  by  far  than 
any  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  render  have  been  rendered  to 
that  Society  by  other  brethren  in  our  Baptist  Mission  in  years  that 
are  gone,  in  various  parts  of  the  mission-field  and  in  various  languages. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  out  of  all  the  mission- 
aries of  our  Baptist  Society  in  India  who  has  not  at  times  been 
engaged  in  circulating  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures  owned  by  the 
Bible   Society,  while  some  of  them  have,  within  my  knowledge, 
exerted  themselves  a  very  great  deal  in  this  direction.    Will  it,  again, 
be  considered  an  indelicacy  if  at  this  point  I  add  that  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  many  members  of  our  Baptist  churches  subscribe 
considerably,  not  to  the  funds  of  this  their  own  Bible  Society  merely, 
but  also  to  the  funds  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society? 
Thankful  are  we  and  glad  that  there  are  men  and  women  among  us 
who  are  able  to  show  that  they  are  possessed  of  so  much  intelligent, 
Christ-like  generosity ;  though  it  would,  I  believe,  be  diflBcult  to  find 
on  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Bible  Translation  Society  the  name 
of  a  single  Psedobaptist.    Now  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  candour  will  draw  from  such  facts  as  these  the  right  inference— 
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viz.,  that  uncharitable  exclusiveness  is  not  reasonably  chargeable  on 
those  who  support  the  Baptist  Translation  Society,  or  on  any  of  its 
agents.  So  convinced  are  we  of  the  sacredness  and  breadth  of 
Christian  fellowship  that  we  should  loa(h&  ourselves  if  we  coulH  find 
ourselves  guilty  of  harbouring  the  thought  that  anything  less  than  a 
matter  of  the  highest  principle  could  prevail  upon  us  to  keep  up  any 
longer  the  separation  that  unhappily  has  so  long  existed  between 
ourselves  and  the  sister  body  of  Congregationalists.  When,  however, 
they  raise  the  cry  for  the  exercise  of  "  charity  "  at  our  hands,  tiey 
remind  one  of  a  similar  cry  from  a  man  who  has  been  caught  in  the 
act  of  breaking  the  law;  and  our  reply  is  the  same  as  that  which  such 
a  person  would  receive  : — The  kind  of  charity  you  need  is  not  ouis  to 
give ;  you  must  seek  it  at  the  hands  of  the  King,  whose  law  you 
have  broken. 

I  presume  that  all  truly-Christian  men  deplore  the  legacy  of 
ecclesiastical  dissension  which  the  various  missionary  organizations 
are  transferring  from  our  own  soil  to  heathen  lands.  The  mischief 
which  is  being  wrought  in  the  infant  church  in  India,  by  the  bicker- 
ings occasioned  by  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities  of  die  leaders  of 
the  English  Episcopal  Church  there,  is  manifest  enough  to  any  man 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  events  in  reoent  years  in  that  dis- 
tracted country,  and  every  man  not  bereft  of  his  right  senses  must 
deeply  deplore  it  all.  And  yet,  patent  as  all  this  is,  our  Fffido- 
baptist  friends  are  lending  their  influence  to  the  perpetuating  of 
these  unseemly  squabbles  by  the  countenance  they  everywhere  give 
to  the  queer  crotchet  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  word  hwptismi  has  what  is  about  the  most  pet^ 
and  irrational  history  of  any  tenn  in  the  ecclesiastical  vocabulaiy, 
and  the  most  bitter  and  unsanctified  feelings  are  associated  with  it 
This  state  of  things  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  det»* 
mined  to  bequeath  to  the  churches  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands,  and 
would  perpetuate  among  them.  Every  appeal  for  a  brotiierly  and 
int^'lligent  consideration  of  the  questions  at  issue  which  has  been 
presented  by  Baptists  has  been  declined  with  a  smug  "  NcdirfO^ 
sumusJ'  The  committee  of  that  society,  by  adhering  so  dpgg^y  to 
theii;  strange  mode  of  "  handling  the  Word  of  God,"  intentionally 
deprive  the  heathen  of  the  benefit  of  an  unmixed  and  uncompromising 
rendering  of  the  Book  of  Gk)dy  and  in  lieu  of  that  faithful  rendering 
which  they  know  they  ate  bound  to  give,  determine  to  provide  in 
every  language  (as  far,  at  least.,  as  in  them  lies)  such  a  version  of 
that  sacred  Book  as  shall  embody  the  very  bone  of  contention,  which 
has  already  wrought  so  much  evil  amongst  the  followers  of  Chrisit 

Is  such  a  course  consistent  with  that  reverence  which  they  owe  to 
the  souls  of  their  fellow-men  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  that  homage 
which  is  due  from  us  all  to  revealed  truth,  and  to  Him  who  is  its 
Author  ?  Might  not  the  Master  say  concerning  ttaonalatLoBS  of  His 
Word  which  are  executed  on  this  principle  of  suppa^easion  aoddistor- 
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tion,  "  Who  hath  required  ihis  at  your  hands  ? "     Is  it  doing  by  their 
fellow-men  as  they  would  that  their  £ellow-men  should  do  by  them  ? 
Will  the  Church  of  the  future,  gathered  out  from  among  the  heathen, 
Quisfk  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  for  thus  designedly  trans- 
fanring  to  them  difficulties  which  are  purely  imaginary,  and  sowing 
among  them  the  seeds  of  discord  and  schism  ?    When  the  leaders  of 
the  blind  are  themselves  men  who  are  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
vision,  our  sentiment  in  r^ard  to  their  common  disaster  is  a  sentiment 
^f  con)miseration  rather  than  of  reppoof ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when 
the  blind  are  misled  by  those  who  see  ?    Do  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
authority  for  that  saying — ''  Cursed  be  he  that  causeth  the  blind  to 
go  oat  of  his  way/'     As  a  subterfuge  from  the  relentless  incidence  of 
such  keen-edged  and  barbed  utterances  as  this,  men  are  too  apt,  we 
fear,  to  plead  the  supercession  of  the  harsh  Hebrew  spirit  by  the 
sweeter  and  broader  spirit  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  when  we  turn 
to  Him  who  made  the  New  Testament,  we  find  Him  saying  to  those 
who  kept  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  would  neither  enter  in  them- 
selves nor  suffer  others  to  enter  in,  "  If  ye  were  blind  ye  should  not 
have    had    sin,    but    now    ye    say   'We    see/  therefore  your   sin 
jemaineth."    Bepreheusion  of  the  practice  of  designedly  nusleading 
the  blind  is  a  sentiment  that  is  deep  in    human    nature,    and^ 
in  these  passages,  God    gives  His    imprimatur    to    a    sentiment 
which  is  inseparable  from  humanity.    It  is  not  the  occupants  of  the 
pew,  but  the  occupants  of  the  pidpit  who  are  responsible  for  this 
practice  of  departing  from  the  Master's  behest  and  (by  a  studied  sup- 
pression and  misrepresentation)  teaching  their  fellow-men  to  do  the 
same.    If  the  meaning  which  Baptists  assign  to  the  term  be  not  its 
actual  meaning,  why  do    Paedobaptist  divines   affirm   that  it   i^i 
And  if  what  tliey  thus  affirm  be  correct,  what  hinders  them  &om 
giving  to  their  fellow-men  the  benefit  of  the  correct  rendering  ?    To 
expect  that  they  should  manfully  backup  these  affirmations  of  theirs 
by  altering  their  ecclesiastical  relations  and  becoming  Baptists,  is 
vain,  of  course ;  but  surely  it  is  not  requiring  too  much  to  suggest 
that  if  they  presume  upon  the  solenm  task  of  translating  the  Book  of 
Ood,  they  should   at  least  execute  the  business  on  those  rational 
principles  with  which  as  scholars  they  are  of  necessity  familiar.    Let 
the  entire  Book  be  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  men,  and  this 
with  all  the  accuracy  we  can  command.    At  a  committee  meeting  of 
one  of  the  Indian  Auxiliaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
which  I  attended  some  years  ago,  one  member  (a  Psedobaptist  "  lay- 
maa")  strongly  protested  against  the  practice  of  transferring  into 
Indian  versions  of  the  Bible  words  directly  from  the  originals  (such  as 
AncUhema  ]lfardn-4ihdy  &c.).    He  avowed  that  he  did  not  see  the  us0 
of  iraerting,  in  professed  translations,  words  thus  extracted  from  the 
original  lansnages ;  and  he  urgently  maintained  that  if  such  words 
'were  inaeiied  at  all  we  were  at  least  bound  to  give  the  interpretation 
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of  them,  his  contention  being  that  we  onght  to  give  to  the  nations 
the  exact  and  unreserved  translation  of  all  that  Grod  in  His  mercy  bad 
seen  fit  to  reveal.  One  member  then  mildly  ventured  to  suggest  that 
"  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  translate  the  word  Baptimo 
and  its  cognates."  There  was  instantly  an  ominous  silence,  and  the 
subject  was  then  changed  !  They  were  honoured  Christian  men,  mostly 
ministers.  What  were  they  i^id  of  ?  Surely,  habitual  departure 
from  righteousness  is  apt  to  deprive  men  of  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  to  cause  them  to  "  flee  when  no  man  pursueth." 

How  our  honoured  brethren  who  practise  Paedobaptism,  and  by  a 
studied  suppression  of  the  truth  teach  others  to  do  the  same,  can 
twist  their  understandings  and  consciences  into  becoming  parties  to 
such  an  arrangement,  I  for  one  am  unable  to  comprehend.  If  the 
committee  of  the  Bible  Society  consisted  of  men  differing  from  ns, 
as  the  Unitarians  do,  in  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  evangelical 
religion,  we  should  feel  that  argument  with  them,  on  such  a  point  as 
this  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  would  be  misplaced ;  for  men  who  disown 
the  claim  of  Christ  to  absolutely  control  their  bodies  and  dictate  their 
beliefs,  are  destitute  of  those  elements  of  character  which  alone  can 
enable  them  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  questions  at  issue :  but  that 
He  should  be  denied  that  obedience  which  is  due  to  Him  as  Lord  of 
His  own  heritage  and  Master  of  His  own  house — and  this  by  those 
who  believe  equally  with  ourselves  in  evangelical  religion,  and  who 
hold  Him  to  be  its  Source  and  Founder  and  the  centre  of  law— is  to 
us  "  an  occasion  of  stumbling  "  and  a  source  of  sorrow. 

Thus  has  the  course  we  Baptists  have  adopted  in  arranging  for  the 
translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
They  persistently  and  uniformly  decline  to  give  to  the  nations  a 
faithful  rendering  of  the  Book  of  God,  and  they  stolidly  and  super- 
ciliously resist  all  attempts  of  ours  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  only  question  that  separates  between  them  and 
ourselves.  What  may  be  their  motive  for  thus  declining  to  allow  the 
Almighty  to  speak,  we  are  forbidden  by  Christian  courtesy  and  by  the 
law  of  Christ  to  conjecture ;  it  is  a  question  the  reply  to  which  is  due 
from  themselves  and  not  from  us ;  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  question  than  any  they  have  yet  succeeded  in  putting  forward^ 
will  have  to  appear  before  Baptists  can  feel  fully  assured  that  they 
have  entered  upon  the  study  of  it  with  a  manly  desire  to  know  their 
Lord's  will,  and  with  a  resolution  to  accept  the  legitimate  issues  of 
the  inquiry.  Thus  much  we  can  say — ^We  Baptists  did  not 
seek  the  isolation  to  which  the  committee  of  the  Bible  Society 
has  consigned  us  ;  we  did  not  choose  it,  and  we  do  not  Wee  it. 
With  us,  however,  it  is  not "  a  small  matter  " ;  it  is  not "  a  question  of 
mere  words  " ;  it  is  not  "  a  question  of  much  water  or  little  " ;  it  is  not 
"  a  question  of  whether  those  dying  in  infancy  are  to  be  saved  or  lost*' 
To  ii«  it  is  the  old  question  of  faithfulness  to  the  Author  of  the  Book. 
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We  can  no  more  accept  the  principle  of  suppression  endorsed  and 
practised  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  than  could  the 
members  of  the  Liberation  Society  sell  their  consciences  for  the  sake 
of  State-patronage.    With  us  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  if,  in  the 
case  of  our  Paedobaptist  brethren,  it  is  anything  less,  we   submit 
that  they  are  bound  by  that  Christian  gentlemanliness  enjoined  upon 
them  in  the  fourteenth  of  Eomans,  to  yield  the  point  to  us,  their 
"  weaker "  brethren,  and  by  thus  "  bearing  another's   burden  "  ta 
'*  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."    If,  indeed,  the  full  and  inquiring  study 
of  the  subject  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  mere  quantity 
of  water  '*  is  a  point  of  no  importance,  is  it  charitable  in  them  to 
allow  so  trivial  a  matter  to  separate  us  from  them  any  longer  ?    If 
"  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  on  the 
part  of  those  who  receive  the  rite  are  in  their  candid  judgment  not 
in  the  least  degree  important,  is  it  charitable  that  they  should  make 
their  diJSering  from  us  in  this  "  trifling  "  particular  a  wall  of  partition  I 
Is    the    barrier    which    separates    them    from    us    as    wide    and 
as  impassable  as  they  would  thus  have  the  heathen  suppose  ?    What 
conscientious  objection  have  they  to  seeing  a  fellow-man  indicate 
his  surrender  of  himself  to  the  Lord  by  being  immersed  in  water  ? 
If  it  would  be  magnanimous   and    charitable  in   ils  Baptists   to 
stretch  a  point,  and  go  against  the  dictates  of  our  conscience  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  with  Psedobaptists  in  this  matter,  would  there 
be  nothing  magnanimous  and  charitable  in  their  helping  towards  the 
same  desirable  result  by  sacrificing  their  notions  of  taste  for  the  sake 
of  our  weak  consciences,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  outward  recognition 
and  play  of  that  brotherhood  of  Christian  fellowship  and  regenerated 
humanity  which  we  all  believe  to  exist  in  the  men  who  are  thus  so 
needlessly  formed  into  two  opposite  camps  ?    As  for  us,  we  cannot 
presume  to  "  take  away  "  from  the  Word  of  God,  by  concealing  under 
ambiguous  or  misleading  terms,  as  much  as  *'  one  jot  or  one  tittle  "  of 
His  will  as  commended  to  our  faith  and  entrusted  to  our  stewardship ; 
and  if,  in  the  forthcoming  Westminster  Eevision,  we  discover  that 
this  principle  of  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  has  been  "  set  at  naught  of 
the  builders,"  it  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstance  will  embody  a 
challenge  to  the  Baptist  denomination  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
operations  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Bible  translation.    The  Baptists 
of  England  and  America  will,  by  such  an  instance  of   dull  sec- 
tarianism and  transparent  departure  from  all  sound  principles  of 
translating,  be  called  upon  to  "  set  up  their  banner  in  the  Lord's 
name,"  and  to  stand  by  their  colours — not  withholding  from  those 
who  speak  their  own  language  that  priceless  boon  of  a  faithful  trans- 
lation which  at  so  much  cost  they  now  give  to  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

As  we  survey  the  present  condition  of  the  Bible  Translation 
Society,  we  find  that  there  is  good  ground  for  thanking  God  and 
taking  courage.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  turn  to  the 
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work  actually  done  in  the  Mission-field.    Ever  since  the  Diiectois  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  bowed  us  Baptists  out^  the 
Master  has  given  us  a  sucoesaion  of  men  whom  He  has  specially 
•qualified  for  this  important  work  of  translating,  and  whom  He  has 
inclined  to  consecrate  all  their  faculties  to  it; — ^Yates,  Wenger, 
Parsons,  Carter,  and  Rouse,  are  men  who  have  been  translators  bom, 
and  they  have  taken  to  the  work  naturally.    And,  as  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  their  workmanship,  we  have  this  pleasing  and  weighty 
-circumstance,  that  all  the  versions  which  our  translators  have  executed 
since  the  Baptist  Translation  Society  was  formed  have  so  far  met 
with  the  approval  of  competent  judges  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  supersede  all  other  versions,  these  "  competent  judges  "  being  not 
Baptist  missionaries  but  natives  of  the  countiy,  educated  and  godly 
English   "laymen,"   and  missionaries  of   the  various  Psedobaptist 
bodies — ^Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist^  and  Independent    As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  only  versions  in  the  Indian  languages  with  which 
missionaries   of  the   Bible   Translation    Society   have   had  to  do 
during  the  period  I  have  mentioned  are   the   Bengali,  the  Uriya, 
the  Hindi,  the  Simghali,  and  the  Sanskrit ;  and  every  one  of  these 
versions  is  now  adopted  by  the  Directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society, — ^permission  first  having  been  obtained  of  the  Baptist 
Translation  Committee  to  punch  out  the  words  for  baptism  in  the 
various  languages,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  untranslated  and 
unintelligible  Greek  word.    I  do  not  now  speak  so  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  of  the  New,  and  I  believe  I  am  far  on  the  safe  side 
when  I  say  that  not  only  have  all  the  translations  belonging  to  tlie 
Baptist  Society  thus  superseded  those  which  before  existed,  but  also 
that  all  the  attempts  of  Psedobaptist  missionaries  to  produce  a  really 
successful  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  either  of  these  lan- 
guages have  proved  to  be  failures.    This  fact  is  sufficiently  shown  in 
the  circumstances  that  our  Pasdobaptist  brethren  in  India  relinquish 
their  own  existing  translations,  and  ask  permission  to  adopt  andcirca- 
late  ours,  altering  only  those  passages  in  which  the  rite  of  baptism  is 
alluded  to  by  the  inspired  wri  ters.    Most  glad  are  we  that  the  Master  has 
thus  placed  it  in  our  power  to  show  that  we  cherish  no  animosity  nor 
feeling  of  resentment  in  return  for  the  shameful  treatment  to  which 
for  conscience'  sake  we  have  for  so  many  years  been  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  our  brethren.    I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  one 
reason  why  the  art  of  translating,  as  applied  to  the  Book  of  Ckxl,  has 
proved  more  efiective  in  the  hands  of  Baptist  missionaries  than  of 
others  is  that  they  have  been  driven  by  this  very  controversy  to  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  divine  originals ;  the  effect  of  the  habit  of 
investigation  has  been  to  qualify  them  to  discern  the  defects  of  the 
productions  of  other  men,  and  to  execute  more  acceptable  ones. 

Not  boastfully  do  we  note  all  these  circumstances,  but  thankfully ; 
and  because  they  speak  to  us  to  "  go  forward  '*  with  this  "good  word 

id  work."     And  this,  in  humility  and  fiedthfulness  we  hope  to  do. 
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iiU  such  time  as  He  who  has  deigned  thus  to  employ  us  shall  take 
this  noble  work  out  of  our  hands  and  entrust  it  to  those  of  other  men 
who  shall  be  more  faithful  to  the  high  and  sacred  trust  than  we  are. 
The  directors  of  the  Bible  Society  have  done  us  Baptists  the  honour 
of  adopting,  unsolicited,  our  translations,  to  be  circulated  by  their 
agents  and  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  Psedobaptist  missionaries. 
When  their  translations  can  be  shown  to  be  better  executed  than  ours 
we  will  readily  adopt  and  circulate  them ;  and  we  will  cheerfully 
ask  of  them  the  courtesy  which  for  many  years  past  they  have  asked 
and  obtained  of  us, — viz.,  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  word  for 
Baptism  in  our  own  way.  For  we  are  not  concerned  that  the  work  of 
interpreting  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  heathen  should  be  monopolized 
by  us ;  but  rather,  that  that  translation  which  is  upon  the  whole  the 
best,  by  whomsoever  made  and  by  whomsoever  owned,  should  be 
adopted  and  circulated  by  ourselves  and  by  all  who  love  the  truth 
z&  it  is  in  Jesus. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    DIARIES    OF    REV. 
WILLIAM  WARD,  OF  SERAMPORE. 


VII. 

TUES.,  Sept.  2nd,  1806.— Yesterday  evening  I  called  on  Mr.  Brown,  who 
had  been  with  Blacquiere,  and  talked  with  him  for  two  hours  about  the  hite 
oidefT  of  Qovemment.  He  told  Mr.  Brown  that  he  knew  of  no  reason 
whatever  for  this  order ;  as  no  complaint  against  ns  had  been  made  in  his  office. 
He  knew  Mr.  Gaiey  very  well ;  he  knew  of  all  our  proceedings  ;  he  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  ahout  disturbances.  Daring  the  conversation,  however,  he 
said  that  some  of  the  pamphlets  we  published  were  very  bitter,  cutting,  and 
irritathig  to  the  natives.  He  wished  also  that  we  would  not  send  out  converts  on 
puipoee  to  convert  the  natives,  as  this  seemed  like  a  systematic  plan. 

Wed.,  Sept.  3rd. — Last  night  we  received  the  boxes  from  the  ship.  No 
Periodical  Accounts  of  our  Mission.  A  good  way  of  preventing  us  finding  fault. 
How  many  Periodical  Accounts  do  you  selll    I  am  very  sorry  that  Breth. 

Maiahxnan  and  Carey  wrote  so  violently  on  this  subject    It  is  all  Bro. 's 

fault,  who  is  seiased  with  a  frenzy  every  now  and  then,  and  in  these  moments  a 
falling  babble  is  a  falling  world ;  a  day  after  this  mighty  thing  is  of  no  conse- 
<iuence,  think  no  more  about  it. 

Fm.,  Sept.  5th. — Bro.  Carey  brings  word  that  Mr.  Udney  tells  him  he  fears 
^or  new  bxetbren  must  be  sent  back,  as  the  affair  has  been  sent  hefore  Council 
hj  Blacqniere  in  a  formal  way,  viz.,  that  these  peasoiis  have  come  out  without  the 
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Company's  leave.  Scores  of  people  come  ;  some  write  their  names  at  the  police- 
office,  and  some  do  not ;  but  as  their  names  never  go  before  Council  the  matter  is 
passed  over.    Our  new  brethren  and  sisters  were  received  among  us. 

MoN.,  Sept.  8th. — I  was  down  at  Mr.  Brown's  this  evening.  Mr.  Martp 
dined  with  Mr.  Udney  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Udney  told  him  he  was  almost  sure 
that  the  new  missionaries  must  be  sent  back,  unless  Capt.  W.  t6ok  his  ship  up  to 
Serampore. 

Tdes.,  Sept.  9th. — This  day  I  got  a  letter  from  Bro.  Fernandez,  dated  the 
2nd.  He  was  to  leave  Dinagepore  the  next  day  with  Bro.  Biss  as  Detr  as  Malda, 
when  it  was  expected  Bro.  Mardon  would  accompany  Bro.  B.  to  Serampore. 
Bro.  Biss  was  no  better,  and  the  doctor  of  the  station  had  died  a  few  days  before. 
He  had  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  Bro.  Biss.  The  judge,  Pattle,  who  had 
written  a  flaming  letter  to  Government  (as  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Brown),  bad 
communicated  to  Bro.  BLbs  the  orders  of  Government  that  he  should  retuni  to 
Serampore.  This  day  a  boat  went  off  to  Cutwa  to  fetch  Sister  Chamberlain. 
We  shall  soon  be  so  crammed  that  we  shall  hardly  find  room  for  all  the  brethren 
and  sisters.    We  must  turn  bams  into  houses. 

Thurs.,  Sept.  11th. — This  morning  Breth.  Chater  and  Robinson  were 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  Police  Office,  Calcutta,  at  eleven  o'clock.  They  set 
off  before  breakfast ;  Bro.  Marshman  went  with  them.  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  police 
office,  read  a  request  of  the  Council  that  they  would  return  to  Europe  as  soon  a» 
convenient;  Mr.  Martin  supposed  that  they  came  out  without  leave  of  the 
Company.  Bro.  Marshman  told  him  that  they  were  come  out,  not  to  reside  in  the 
Company's  territories,  but  at  Serampore,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  that  we  could 
ask  the  English  Company  for  permission  to  reside  in  a  Danish  Settlement. 
Mr.  Martin  appeared  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  this,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
had  any  representation  to  make  he  might  do  it  on  paper,  and  deliver  it  in  them 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  This  evening  Capt  Wickes  and  Bro.  Marshman 
came  up.  The  Captain  is  come  to  enter  \iS&  ship  here.  It  is  objected  to  the 
Captain  that  he  fitted  out  for  Serampore,  and  put  in  at  Calcutta.  The  Captain 
says,  in  reply,  that  he  entered  his  ship  at  Rotterdam  for  Serampore,  and  that  hL<^ 
voyage  was  from  Rotterdam.  He  was  prevented  from  carrying  np  his  ship  to 
Serampore  by  an  order  from  the  police,  ordering  him  to  land  his  passengers  at 
Calcutta.  He  is  refused  a  cargo,  however,  unless  he  first  agrees  to  take  back  the 
passengers  he  brought  out.  The  captain  will  deliver  in  a  memorial  which  be 
supposes  will  be  sufficient  My  fears  are  a  little  hushed  now.  I  have  been  sure 
all  day  that  the  summons  to  the  police  office  was  a  sentence  of  death,  and  that 
our  brethren  must  go  home. 

"  Hs  ovemiles  all  mortal  thinga.*' 

I  have  begun  to  help  our  new  brethren  in  Bengalee,  and  to  superintend  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  inquirers.    Wm.  goes  through  tha  catechetical  course- 
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with  them,  and  leads  and  expounds  the  Scriptures.  I  try  to  enforce  his 
instructions,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  themselves,  and  Christ. 
I  spend  with  our  English  brethren,  Moore,  Rowe,  Chater,  and  Robinson,  and  with 
the  native  inquirers,  three  hours  every  day.  I  have  them  all  in  my  room  and 
verandah.  As  we  cannot  go  out  we  must  try  to  prepare  against  the  time  when 
the  storm  will  blow  over.  For  want  of  assistance,  Moore  and  Rowe  are  a  good 
way  behind. 

Fri.,  Sept.  12th. — This  morning  Capt  W.,  Bro.  M.,  and  I  went  to  the 
jemadar's,  Mr.  0.  Bie,  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Kref ting's,  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  promised  to  protect  our  brethren,  but  he  told  the  Captain  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  enter  his  ship  at  Serampore  ;  he  should  have  come  up  sooner,  and 
landed  his  passengers  and  goods  here.  The  Captain  was  discouraged.  Bro.  M. 
and  the  Captain  went  down  to  Mr.  Brown's,  and,  after  a  long  conversation,  Mr. 
B.  took  the  Captain's  papers,  and  promised  to  call  on  Mr.  Martin  at  the  police- 
office  on  the  morrow.     In  the  evening  we  had  our  conference  as  usual. 

Sat.,  Sept.  13th. — Last  night  Capt  W.  was  taken  very  ill  with  a  vomiting  and 
purging,  which  lasted  all  night  We  knew  nothing  of  it  tiU  morning.  He  was 
60  ill  this  morning,  that  he  expected  himself  near  death.  I  have  been  with 
him  all  day,  and  he  seems  better  this  evening.  This  day  we  have  sent  off  forty 
Sanscrit  grammars  to  go  to  the  Staff  College  in  England.  We  have  also  given 
to  Mr.  Brown,  to  send  to  Mr.  Owen,  Chaplain  to  the  Bp.  of  London,  ten 
specimens  of  different  Bible  translations :  four  in  the  press — viz.,  Sanscrit, 
Orissa,  Bengalee  4th  vol.,  and  Mahratta;  six  in  manuscript — ^viz.,  Chinese, 
Teluga,  Persian,  Hindostanee,  Guzurattee.  At  night  Mr.  Brown  sent  us  a  note, 
•giving  us  great  hopes  that  all  would  be  brought  through,  and  giving  U8  advice 
what  to  do.  Mr.  Martin  was  very  friendly,  and  promised  to  present  to  Govern- 
ment whatever  we  might  prepare  on  the  subject 

MoN.,  Sept.  15th. — ^This  evening  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Brown's.  He  related  to 
jne  the  particulars  of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Martin,  at  the  police-office, 
and  himsel£  He  said  he  had  received  a  letter  of  a  private  nature  (from  a  Mr. 
Dodswell,  it  seems,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  Gospel,  and  who 
iB  in  high  office  under  Government),  directing  him  to  make  a  report  of  the 
passengers  to  Government  The  report  had  been  made  that  they  were  come 
out  without  the  Company's  leave  ;  but  it  did  not  say  that  they  were  come  to  join 
the  Mission  under  the  protection  of  his  Danish  Majesty,  at  Serampore.  Hence 
the  Government  had  ordered  them  back.  Mr.  Martin  was  willing  to  show  any 
documents  to  Government,  and  to  do  anything  to  oblige  Mr.  Brown.  He  showed 
Itfi.  6.  all  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  Capt 
IVickes  went  down  early  this  morning  to  Calcutta. 

TuEB.,  Sept.  16th. — This  day  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Brown  for  him  to  give  to 
jKlr.  Martin  a  letter  £rom  Chater  and  Robinson,  setting  forth  that  they  came  out 
on  purpose  to  live  at  Serampore  to  join  the  Mission  Society  formed  there,  under 
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the  protection  of  his  Danish  Majesty,  and  under  the  direction  of  Carey,  Mazdi- 
man,  and  Ward.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  signed  by  Cuey,  M.,  and 
W.,  signifying  that  they  had  joined  us  here,  and  another  letter  from  oar  Qorenor, 
stating  that  they  were  part  of  the  Mission  under  his  Gtovemment. 

Wed.,  Sept.  17th. — ^This  day,*  at  noon,  Bro.  Mardon,  Bro.  and  Sister  Bias  and 
family,  aniYed.  Bro.  Biss  seems  better.  This  evening  Bro.  Chamberiain 
brought  Sister  C.  down  to  lie-in,  but  she  died  in  the  boat»  after  being  deliTend 
of  a  fine  boy.  She  now  lies  a  pale  corpse  opposite  our  house,  in  the  boat, 
waiting  for  her  coffin  !  !  How  awful,  how  unutterably  awful  this  second 
stroke.  I  dare  not  reason  on  it.  I  cannot  reflect  on  it.  I  dare  not  blame 
any  one.  I  lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth,  and  say,  ''O  Lord  Ood!  Thoa 
knowest"    They  left  Cutwa  yesterday  morning.     She  died  at  six  this  morning. 

Thcbs.,  Sept.  18th. — ^This  morning  we  buried  Sister  Chamberhun.  Bro.  Ch. 
feels  a  good  deal,  but  his  frame  of  mind  seems  to  have  more  submiflsion  in  it, 
and  this  second  stroke  seems  to  have  brought  home  a  great  sense  of  sin. 

Sat.,  Sept.  20th. — ^This  evening,  among  other  business,  we  have  been  discossLDg 
the  propriety  of  trying  to  plant  a  mission  station  in  the  Bunnah  Empire,  seeing 
they  are  blocking  up  our  way  into  Hindostan. 

Lord's  Day,  Sept.  21bt. — I  was  this  day  in  Calcutta ;  I  preached  in  Bengalee 
and  EngHshy  and  was  at  the  house  of  an  American  friend.  Bra  Moore,  Bowe, 
I,  and  Linderman  dined  with  the  Captain,  who  is  very  low  in  his  mind ;  my 
low.  At  night,  after  worship  at  the  Mission  Church,  we  went  to  Mr.  Brown^s 
lodgings  at  the  college,  and  supped  with  Mr.  Kony  (jnc)  [Corrie,  afterwaitU  Bisho[» 
of  Madras]  and  Mr  Parsons,  who  arrived  yesterday.  They  seem  to  be  men  of  tiie 
right  stamp. 

MoN.,  Sept.  22nd. — Last  night  1  slept  at  the  Captain's ;  we  sat  up  together  till 
one  ;  the  Captain  seemed  a  little  cheered.  On  coming  home  in  the  afteraoon  I 
found  Bro.  Marshman's  Joshua  very  ill.  We  got  a  Br.  from  the  military  station 
opposite  us  (Barrackpore).    He  speaks  favourably  of  Bro.  Bias's  state. 

TuES.,  Sept.  23bd. — This  morning,  about  four,  little  Joshua  Marshman  died. 
In  the  evening  we  buried  him.    Two  funerals  in  our  family  in  less  than  a  week ! ! 

Wed.,  Sept.  24th. — Mr.  Martyn  is  appointed  military  chaplain,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Dinapore,  near  Patna.  He  longs  to  be  in  his  work.  He  preached  a 
kind  of  farewell  sermon  at  the  Presidency  Church  last  Lord's  Day,  in  which  he 
made  a  masterly  defence  of  himself  and  brethren,  against  the  chaiges  of  sehuni 
and  preaching  licentious  doctrines.  The  Qovemor  was  present.  Mr.  Brown  h» 
offered  to  advance  500  rupees  to  me,  towards  the  expense  of  my  book,  and  says  be 
insiBts  upon  being  a  subscriber  to  this  amount  I  have  proposed  that  his  sub- 
scription shall  be  deferred  till  the  work  is  in  greater  forwardness. 

Lobd's  Day,  Sept.  28th. — 1  preached  at  home  in  English  from  Zech.  xiii  9. 
Bro.  Chamberlain  preached  in  Bengalee  and  English.    Bro.  Bowe  preached  at 
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Calcatta.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Deagnrnges  and  Capt  Wickes  amred.  The 
former  was  in  high  spirits  to  see  his  dear  Miss  Boss,  bat  our  dear  Captain  is  rery 
low  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Corry  (nc)  preached  an  excellent  sermon  at  the  Mission 
Chnrch. 

MoN.,  Sept.  29th. — This  evening  Mr.  De^ranges  and  Miss  Ross  were  married . 
in  Mr.  Brown's  pagoda.  The  men  who  built  this  temple  never  thought  it  wonld 
become  a  place  to  marry  missionaries  in.  Mr.  Brown  married  them.  A  hymn 
from  Rippon  was  sung  at  the  beginnings  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony, 
which  was  conducted  with  great  propriety.  Every  one  seemed  pleased  and 
edified.  After  the  ceremony  the  company  proceeded  to  Mr  Brown's  house,  where 
a  wedding  supper  was  prepared.  The  Capt  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
very  pleasant  manner  in  which  this  object  of  his  voyage  was  completed. 

TuEB.,  Sept.  30th. — ^We  hear  no  more  from  the  police-office,  and,  therefore^ 
suppose  they  have  given  up  all  design  of  enforcing  the  Order  in  CounciL  I 
suppose  the  Coimcil  did  not  know  under  what  circumstances  we  came  out.  An- 
other American  ship  is  coming  out  with  2,000  dollars  collected  for  the  translations. 
In  New  York  only  Williams  entered  into  the  plan,  and  had  a  collection.  Where 
was  the  great  Mason !  who  collected  from  so  many  congregations  in  London, 
differing  from  him  in  sentiment  ? 

Fri.,  Oct.  3bd. — This  day  a  Mr.  Leonard,  an  usher  in  the  orphan  school  at 
Calcutta,  came  up  on  purpose  to  relate  the  distress  of  mind  under  which  he  has 
some  time  laboured.  He  was  brought  up  a  Catholic,  has  been  in  the  army 
(perhaps  a  seigeant),  has  had  wicked  companions,  been  inclined  to  infidelity,  is  in 
rather  a  poor  state  of  health,  is  under  concern  for  his  souL  He  was  intro- 
dnced  to  me.  After  talking  a  little  while  on  indifferent  subjects,  he  wished  for 
some  private  conversation.  He  opened  his  case.  I  comforted  him,  lent  him  a 
book  of  John  Bunyan's,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  He  knows  no  religious 
people. 

Sat.,  Oct.  4th. — Went  down  to  Calcutta.  Breakfasted  at  Lindeman's,  dined 
with  the  Captain,  drank  tea  with  Leonard,  and  had  much  talk,  spent  the  evening 
at  Mr.  Rolfs,  in  company  with  Mr.  Corrie,  Mr.  Martyn,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Rowe, 
their  wives,  two  Miss  Derorios,  and  a  young  officer  who  came  out  with  Mr.  Corrie,. 
and  who,  it  is  hoped,  has  received  good  through  him.    Slept  at  the  Captain's. 

Lonn's  Day,  Oct.  5th. — ^Went  to  church  at  ten  and  heard  the  homily  on 
Salvation  read,  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  CSiurch  of  England  is  imputed 
righteousness. 

MoK.,  Oct.  6th. — ^Breakfasted  at  Mr.  Derozio's,  and  held  a  long  constdtation 
with  the  old  man  respecting  making  up  a  difference  with  his  son. 

Wed.,  Oct.  8th. — Little  Chamberlain  went  off  this  afternoon,  and  was  buried 
this  evening  by  the  side  of  his  mother. 

Thubs.,  Oct.  drn. — ^This  evening  we  had  a  Bengalee  supper.    We  had  a  large 
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number  of  native  friends.  Mr.  Martyn,  Mr.  Cortie,  and  Mr.  Parson  alBO  sat  down 
to  table  with  ns.  The  old  Captain  said  he  had  not  eaten  such  a  great  supper  a 
long  time.    It  was  entirely  a  Bengalee  meal,  cooked  by  our  native  brethren. 

Fbi.,  Oct.  10th. — This  evening  we  joined  at  Mr.  Brown's  in  a  prayer  meeting, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Martyn's  going  up  the  country.  He  is  stationed  at  Dinapore, 
near  Patna. 

MoN.y  Oct.  13th. — Mr.  Martin  of  the  police  sent  a  note  to-day  to  Mr.  Brown, 
enclosing  one  from  our  great  adversary,  Dodswell,  the  head  policeman,  inquiring 
whether  the  missionaries  were  not  at  Seiampore  as  refugees,  rather  than  under  the 
protection  and  patronage  of  the  Danish  crown.  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  lie 
believed  the  latter  was  the  case,  but  he  referred  the  Government  to  the  Daniali 
Governor. 

TuES.,  Oct.  14th. — Mr.  Krefting  sent  to  us  this  morning,  for  our  inspection, 
a  letter  itorxi  Martin  of  the  police,  asking  about  our  brethren.  You  see  they  want 
to  root  us  out  here,  if  possible,  but  God  has  shut  us  in. 

Wkd.,  Oct.  15th. — This  forenoon  Mr  Martyn  set  off  to  Dinapore.  We  have 
given  him  fifty  Hindostanee  Testaments  and  20,000  tracts,  to  begin  his  missionair 
career.    Don't  publish  this. 

Thus.,  Oct.  16th. — This  day  Mr.  Otto  Bie  called  on  us,  and  left  with  ns  for 
our  inspection  the  reply  to  Martin  of  the  police.    This  is  a  copy : — 

^*  To  C.  F.  Martyn,  Esq.,  Magistrate. 

*'  Sir, — I  have  been  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  informing  me 
that  Messrs.  Chater  and  Robinson,  two  missionaries  recently  arrived  at  Senimports 
on  the  American  ship  Benjamvn  Frankliuy  had  amongst  other  papers,  produced 
a  certificate  with  my  signature,  stating  that  they  reside  at  Serampore,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Danish  flag,  and  in  consequence  thereof  you  wish  to  be  infoimed 
at  whose  suggestion,  and  under  whose  patronage  these  gentlemen  left  England ; 
or  whether  they  have  come  out  under  the  promise  of  protection  from  any  penon 
•on  the  part  of  his  Danish  Majesty. 

*^  With  regard  thereto,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  some  years  back,  and  at 
a  time  when  several  members  of  the  Baptist  Society  took  up  their  residence  at 
this  place,  the  former  chief,  now  deceased.  Colonel  Bie,  reported  to  his  superiors  in 
Europe  their  arrival,  and  that  an  additional  number  of  them  might  be  expected 
thereafter,  requesting  at  the  same  time  permission  for  them  to  stay,  as  they 
appeared  to  be  not  ojoly  good,  moral,  but  also  well-infonned  men,  who  in  many 
I'espects  might  be  useful  to  this  Settlement ;  upon  which  an  order  was  issued  to 
the  Chief  and  Council,  dated  Copenhagen,  the  5th  Sept,  1801,  not  only  granting 
full  permission  for  them  to  establish  themselves  here,  but  also  to  protect  them, 
not  doubting  but  they,  as  good  citizens,  would  pay  due  obedience  to  our  laws  uaA 
r^;ulations. 

'<  The  certificate  granted  by  me  is  founded  upon  this  high  order,  and  as  Messrs. 

Chater  and  Robinson  were  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Mission  Soeiety  (which 

he  caseX  I  have  acknowledged  them  as  such,  and  extended  the  protection 
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to  them.  The  personB  alluded  to  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  considered  as  refugees, 
•or  poor  debtors,  merely  under  a  temporary  protection,  but  must  be  looked  upon  as 
•countenanced  and  protected  l^y  his  Danish  Majesty  himself,  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  live  in  a  Settlement  subject  to  his  crown,  and  are  found  to  pursue  only  their 
xespective  professions,  without  attempting  innovations,  which  I,  from  their  uniform 
good  conduct,  have  reason  to  expect  will  never  be  the  case. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  &c." 

[Mr.  Ward  has  copied  this  important  letter  into  his  diaiy  without  giving  any 
signature,  but  it  was  evidently  written  by  his  Excellency  Jacob  EIreftdng,  the 
Danish  Governor  of  Serampore,  and  submitted  to  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  by 
the  Governor's  secretary,  Mr.  Otto  Bie,  who  was  son  of  the  previous  Governor, 
and  the  secretary  of  his  successor. — ^Ed.] 
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By  the  Eev.  James  Cave,  Kingsbridge. 

v.— THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND   THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


'^Fellowcitizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.'' — Ephes.  ii.  19. 


HEBE  the  Apostle  presents  the  Church  under  the  sjrmbols  of  the 
State  and  the  household — ^the  body-politic,  as  we  phrase  it,  and 
the  family.    Those  who  are  of  it  are  citizens  of  the  common- 
ip^ealth  and  members  of  the  narrower  circle  of  the  home. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  will  appear  if  we  trace  the  steps 
l)y  which  the  Apostle  reaches  the .  point  at  which  he  makes  tifie 
assertion  above.  He  is  writing  to  Grentiles.  The  Ephesians  are 
treated  as  a  type  of  all  those  who  were  outside  the  fold  of  God's 
chosen  inheritance,  the  Jews^  He  reminds  them  of  their  utter 
estrangement  from  these,  and  of  their  complete  separation  from  the 
privileged  lot.  "  Wherefore,  remember,"  he  writes  in  the  eleventh 
verse — let  the  fact  of  God's  rich  mercy  in  Christ,  by  which  you  who 
-were  dead  in  sins  were  quickened  together  with  Him,  remind  you 
that  you  were  Gentiles,  the  proof  and  sign  of  which  was  in  the 
xincircumcision  of  your  flesh — "  that  at  that  time  ye  were  without 
Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers 
jfrom  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world."  They  are  thus  described  as  having  no  part  with  the 
corporate  people  of  God,  and,  being  outside  their  limits,  they  were 
outside  their  present  possessions  and  their  future  hopes.  Not  being 
of  the  Divine  Bepublic  they  shared  not  its  privileges ;    nothing 
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that  iras  theirs  belonged  to  them.  Thej  had  not  the  piomiBe, 
or  posaession,  of  the  Clmst  whose  coming  was  the  bringing  in  of  all 
good,  bat»  as  their  condition  consequent  upon  being  outside  the 
commonwealth  has  been  described :  ''  They  were  without  church  and 
without  promise,  without  hope,  and  were  in  the  profane  wicked 
world — without  God."  * 

From  this  position  outside  the  citizenship  with  its  train  of  pri- 
vations he  passes  on  to  notice  the  change  of  relation  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  Christ.  He  tells  how  "  the  middle  wall  of  partitioii" 
is  overthrown,  and  the  fence  which  kept  the  Grentiles  outside  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  the  commonwealth  is  no  more ;  how  we  who 
were  at  one  time  afar  off,  not  so  much  by  geographical  distance  as  hy 
disqualification  of  birth,  are  made  nigh;  and  both  they  who  were  of  the 
commonwealth  and  we  who  were  outside  have  "the  access'*  [or  in- 
troduction] to  the  Father  through  Christ  by  one  and  the  selfeame 
Spirit  Then,  as  a  conclusion  arrived  at  from  all  this,  the  assertion  is 
made  that  we  are  *'  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners " — ^mere  *  so- 
journers ' — "  but  fellowcitizens  with  the  saints  " ;  yea,  and  drawing  the 
circle  still  closer,  are  "  of  the  household  of  God. " 

Into  this  position  are  we  introduced  by  Christ,  but  it  yet  remains 
for  us  to  inquire :  In  what  are  these  conditions  realised  ?  We  are  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but  who  are  the  saints  with  whom  this  privilege  is  shared? 
and  where  have  they  their  citizenship  ?  We  are  of  the  household  of 
God ;  but  where  has  that  household  its  hearth  and  its  home  ?  From 
the  allusion  to  the  "commonwealth  of  Israel,"  it  has  been  concluded 
that  our  fellowship  with  the  Jews,  or  Old  Testament  saints,  is  meant. 
But  such  an  interpretation  seems  too  narrow.  It  is  rather  our  fellow- 
ship with  them  in  what  we  now  possess  in  common  with  each  other. 
We  have  not  entered  mto  thdr  commonwealth;  but  they  and  we 
together,  all  former  distinctions  being  destroyed,  combine  to  make  one 
new  condition.  The  old  commonwealth  has  not  enlarged  its  borders, 
and  opened  its  gates,  to  receive  us  in ;  but  that  has  been  abolished, 
that  on  common  ground  they  and  we  shall  make  one  new  state.  The 
citizenship  and  household  here  spoken  of  are  alone  realised  in  ^that 
spiritual  community  in  which  Jew  »and  Gentile  Christians  are  now 
united  and  incorporated,  and  to  which  the  external  theocracy  formed 
a  typical  and  preparatory  institution."  t  Thus,  then,  we  see  it  is  the 
Church  of  Christ  that  is  here  meant;  and  hence,  we  have  the  Chorch 
under  the  twofold  symbol  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  household. 

The  ideas  represented  in  both  will  cover  very  much  of  the  same 
ground.  Lying  at  the  root  of  each  are  those  of  association,  and  the 
&ct  of  oneness  arising  from  the  encircling  of  a  common  bond.  But 
,in  the  case  of  the  citizenship  they  will  be  colder  and  more  distast ; 
while  in  that  of  the  family  they  will  be  closer,  more  sympathetic 
axid  intense.    The  commonwealth  suggests  rather  an  assodation  of 

•  EDieott:  '« ComiiiaQtary  <m  Ephesians  u.  12.*'  t  EDieott 
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outward  circumstance,  and  for  purposes  of  law  and  order;  the 
household  gives  us  an  inner  unity^  the  fellowship  of  love's  attractive 
bond. 

The  former  symbol  brings  two  points  under  our  notice — 
I.  The  relation  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  Head.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  have  a  definite  example  to  follow.  We  are  not  free 
to  choose  a  type  for  ourselves.  The  different  forms  of  government 
among  men  are  not  open  for  us  to  select  from.  That  of  which  we 
are  citizens  has  for  its  pattern  the  "commonwealth  of  Israel";  the 
old  theocracy  is  the  type  of  that  spiritual  community  by  which  it 
has  been  displaced.  What  the  Jews  failed  to  realise  as  an  outwardly 
distinct  and  associated  people,  is  realised  in  a  spiritual  and  actual 
sense  in  the  Church.  Jehovah  has  a  kingdom,  though  it  "  is  not  of 
this  world/'  and  "cometh  not  with  observation."  The  promise 
spoken  to  the  olden  people — "  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above 
all  people ;  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and 
a  holy  nation  ''(^^^^^  ^i^-  ^>  6) — '^^  addressed  to  us,  and  realised 
only  in  those  who  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith.  These  same 
utterances  Peter,  when  his  vision  of  God's  purpose  is  cleared, 
addresses  to  those  who  through  the  "  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ "  have  come  to  the  inheritance  which  fadeth  not  away ;  saying 
to  them :  "  Yt  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people  " — "  a  people  who  are  specially  God's  own," 
according  to  the  statement  in  Deuteronomy — "  to  be  unto  Him  a 
people  of  inheritance "  hath  the  Lord  taken  you  (iv.  20).  To  that 
people,  consequently,  we  must  look  for  the  unfolding  of  the  Church 
as  a  commonwealth,  unto  which  our  citizenship  belongs. 

A  prominent  fact,  and  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Theo* 
cracy,  was  its  subjection  to  its  Divine  Head.  Jehovah  was  King. 
Their  laws  and  government  came  direct  from  Him  until  that  day  in 
which  they  desired  a  king  to  "judge  them  like  aU  the  nations";  a 
desire  which  was  not  good.  Their  conformity  to  other  nations^  their 
desire  for  resemblance  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  was  their  curse ; 
and  God  characterised  it  as  "rejecting  Him,  that  He  should  not 
reign  over  them  "  (1  Sam.  vii.).  But  in  the  Church  God  has  brought 
His  people  back  to  the  Divine  idea.  Other  lords  are  not  to  have 
dominion :  other  kings  are  not  to  rule.  The  headship  of  the  Church 
is  alone  with  Christ,  who  has  bought  it  with  His  own  blood.  For 
any  earthly  monarch  to  assume,  or  accept,  the  title  "Head  of  the 
Church"  is  to  become  a  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  the  King  of 
kings ;  and  for  any  earthly  government,  or  power  of  State,  to  make 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Church  seems  coming  perilously 
near  the  trespass  of  Uzziah  the  king,  who  "  when  he  was  strong  his 
heart  was  lifted  up,"  and  who  manifested  his  ill  balance  of  spirit  by 
ixiTading  the  sacredness  of  the  sanctuary  to  meddle  with  the  work  of 
a  piieet ;  but  who  was  driven  back  from  his  invasion  of  that  sphere  of 
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sacred  things  with  the  wholesome  rebuke : ''  It  appertaineth  not  unto 
thee,  Uzziah :  go  out  of  the  sauctuaiy,  for  thou  hast  trespassed." 

It  behoves  us,  however,  to  remember  that  although  the  Church 
owes  no  allegiance  in  matters  pertaining  to  itself  to  any  earthly 
authority,  yet  it.  is  verily  under  authority,  and  not  without  law. 
Viewed  on  its  earthly  side  it  appears  to  be  a  spiritual  republic,  with- 
out authority  or  law,  except  such  as  are  of  its  own  creation,  and  arise 
within  itself.  The  eyes  which  cannot  reach  beyond  these  mists  of 
time  may  fail  to  see — especially  in  those  forms  of  church  government 
which  carry  out  the  Scriptural  idea  of  a  commonwealth — any  sceptre 
to  which  it  bows,  or  any  laws  to  which  it  conforms.  Calling  no  man, 
lord ;  they  might  judge  the  liberty  of  the  saints  to  be  assumed  licence. 
But  those  who  are  gifted  to  look  upon  things  invisible,  see  that  its 
earthly  side  is  not  the  whole.  There  is  a  throne  to  which  it  pays 
sdlegiance,  and  there  are  laws  which  it  dare  not,  would  not  transgress. 

That  which  appears  a  republic  is  in  reality  a  kingdom.  Any  dis- 
order that  appears  is  not  from  want  of  authority,  but  departing  &om 
tthe  law.  The  failure  is  in  the  obedience  of  the  subject,  not  in  the 
'Constitution  under  which  he  lives.  And  the  earnest  aim  of  all  who 
.are  comprehended  in  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  to  yield  them- 
selves up  in  perfect  compliance,  to  "bring  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, "  and  thus  walk  in  unswerving 
conformity  to  the  will  of  the  King. 

The  Kingship  of  Christ  is  too  much  overlooked ;  yet  His  is  a 
kingdom  into  which  we  are  introduced.  Our  conversion  is  a  turning 
from  the  lawlessness  of  our  own  self-will,  a  taking  His  yoke  upon  us 
to  learn  of,  and  be  obedient  unto  Him ;  henceforth  to  yield  up  our 
members  "  servants  of  righteousness  unto  holiness."  By  the  new  birth 
we  first "  see,"  and  then  "  enter  "  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d — a  kingdom, 
with  its  real,  corporate  existence,  with  its  laws  and  order ;  which  laws 
and  order  it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  maintain  and  promote. 

II.  The  commonwealth  further  calls  our  attention  to  the  end  for 
which  it  exists.  It  is  to  regulate  the  life  and  control  the  actions,  and 
so  secure  the  common  good.  The  State  has  laws  to  this  same  end, 
the  general  purport  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  explanation  that 
they  are  "  for  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well."  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  laws,  and  enforcing 
the  penalties  with  rigour,  was  kept  plai^y  before  God's  ancient 
people.  '*  Laws  divine  to  them  were  spoken,  from  the  pillar  and  the 
cloud,"  which  were  distinct  in  their  instructions,  minute  in  their 
details,  and  imperative  in  their  demands.  None  could  sin  with 
impunity,  none  could  transgress  but  the  displeasure  of  the  Most  Hi^h 
took  effect  in  the  sentence  and  action  of  His  rulers.  The  rigour  with 
which  the  Soman  law  held  its  executors  responsible  for  its  adminisr 
tration,  and  required  the  life  of  the  prisoner  to  be  answered  for  by  the 
life  of  his  guard,  applied  to  God's  requirements  of  the  people.  He  would 
'  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,"  and  by  them  sin  must  not  go 
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unpunished.  The  reason  of  this  was  to  teach  them  the  necessity  of 
holiness  in  the  people  of  God ;  and  the  end  of  it  to  secure  external 
polity  which  should  symbolise  the  necessary  purity  within.  For 
without  holiness  ''  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

This  necessity  is  also  binding  on  the  Church.  The  end  which 
Christ  has  in  view  should  •be  kept  well  before  us.  *'  He  gave  Himself 
for  us  that  He  might  redeem  us  firom  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
Himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works."  His  aim  is  to 
present  His  Church  to  Himself—"  a  glorious  Church,"  "  holy  and 
without  blemish."  He  comes — according  to  the  description  of  Him 
in  Malachi — to  His  temple,  but  "  like  a  refiner's  fire  and  like  fullers' 
soap  "  to  •'  purify  the  sons  of  Levi."  And  by  His  forerunner  He  is 
sketched  as  a  husbandman,  with  His  winnowing  shovel  in  His  hand, 
coming  to  this  earth  to  ''throughly  purge"  His  threshing  floor.  Purity 
is  His  end ;  and  hence  He  requires  ^s  Church  to  seek  that  purity, 
even  as  He  did  the  olden  commonwealth.  Laws  are  to  be  fearlessly 
applied,  and  discipline  is  to  be  faithfully  maintained.  An  Apostle 
writes :  "  Now  we  C(m,mand  you,  brethren,  m  (ht  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesvs  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly."  No  false  delicacy,  or  misplaced  charity,  is  to 
be  allowed  place;  no  faltering  hand  is  to  weaken  the  seat  of 
judgment.  The  neglect  of  those  measures  of  discipline  which  seek 
the  purity  of  the  Church  can  only  be  regarded  as  unfaithfulness  to 
the  Lord.  The  Church  at  Ephesus  was  commended  because  it  had 
marked  its  sense  of  hatred  to  the  things  which  Christ  *'  hated  " ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  he  that  had  "  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges,"  and 
''his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,"  had  a  "few  things  against'' 
Pergamos  and  Thyatira  because  they  carelessly  suffered  these 
offences  to  remain.  Times  may  have  changed,  but  not  the  laws; 
and  in  these  facts  we  may  read  that  any  hesitation  in  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth,  which  seek  to  make  it  a  "  holy  nation," 
will  be  followed  by  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  Monarch's  displeasure. 

Of  the  civic  privileges  indicated,  it  is  imnecessary  that  we  speak. 
If  that  talismanic  word  "  I  am  a  Koman  citizen "  carried  with  it 
such  weight  in  the  case  of  Paul ;  if  to  be  a  citizen  of  Bome  coidd 
shelter  him  in  danger,  and  transport  his  life  away  from  the  sum- 
mary acts  of  iujustice,  how  infinitely  greater  must  be  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  those  who  can  claim  that  their  "  citizenship  is  in 
heaven." 

Passing  on  to  the  sjnnbol  of  the  household,  the  same  ideas  meet 
us  there.  There  are  still  the  corporate  unity,  the  discipline,  the  laws 
working  for  the  common  good ;  but  when  we  leave  the  State  for  the 
home,  we  seem  to  be  quitting  a  stem  atmosphere  and  coming  away 
from  more  stately  surroundings  where  law  and  order  stamp  their 
cold  impress  upon  everything,  to  the  more  genial  air  and  kindlier 
scenes  amid  which  love  holds  the  sway.  The  circle  narrows,  the 
distance  fades,  the  scene  becomes  more  homely  and  inviting.    There 
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are  still  the  same  facta,  bat  changed  and  softened.  There  ia  still  the 
sahjeccion  to  authority,  but  the  King  lays  aside  his  robes  of  State, 
and  comes  closer  in  the  person  of  a  father ;  the  members  are  still 
associated  each  -with  each,  but  not  as  subjects  girt  about  hj  oatvaid 
authority,  hut  as  members  of  the  same  family  knit  each  to  the  other 
by  the  gentler  constraints  of  mntual  love. 

The  household  brings  us  into  friendly  association.  We  may  dwell 
side  by  side  as  fellow-citizens,  yielding  obedience  to  the  same  laws 
which  are  above  and  about  us  all,  being  at  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  yet  may  have  no  friendship  and  little  intercourse  one  vith 
another.  The  same  privileges  may  touch  us  all,  bat  not  any  sense 
of  kin.  But  vhen  we  are  brought  within  the  narrower  confines  of 
the  household,  neither  positive  unfriendliness  nor  indifference  to  one 
another  can  conveniently  exist.  In  an  ideal  household,  a  kindly, 
common  interest  bind  all  together.  If  not  ties  of  blood,  yet  bonds 
of  affection  hold  all  in  one.  Love  encircles  them  with  its  girdle, 
and  throws  its  mantle  around  them,  and  between  them  and  the  world 
The  household  is  a  little  spot  fenced  off,  in  which  mutual  tenderness 
reigns,  and  from  which,  by  mntoal  consideration,  the  world  is  kept 
at  bay. 

Such  is  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  houseliold 
It  is  "  the  household  of  God"  and  "  the  household  of  Ewth."*  There 
we  get  the  rallying  point  of  the  associated  lives ;  there  we  have  the 
foundation  of  the  household,  and  also  the  cementing  bond.  It  is  the 
hoQsehold  of  God ;  we  call  Him  " Father " ;  we  are  "all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  the  household  of  faith ;  the 
family  which  is  united  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel,  the  membeis  of 
which  draw  their  life  from  a  common  source,  and  are  united  in  a 
common  aim.  Thus,  too,  may  we  consider  Christ  to  have  thoaglit  of 
His  Church,  when  He  reasoned  that  the  treatment  which  men  adapted 
toward  the  master  of  the  house,  they  would  with  greater  certam^ 
extend  towards  those  of  his  household. 

Among  the  members  of  the  household  we  expect  mutual  consi- 
deration. Selfishness  or  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  any  will  soon 
manifest  itself  as  a  deformity  and  a  fault  The  general  good  omst 
be  supreme.  Even  so  in  the  lai^r  family  we  are  commanded  to 
"  look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things ;  but  every  man  on  the 
things  of  others ; "  and  to  cultivate  that  form  of  love  which  "  seeketh 
not  her  own." 

has  instituted  the  family  that  the  different  members  may  be 

tians  vi.  10.  Ellicott  renders  this  "  who  belong  to  the  faith,"  and  8*J».'| 
appear  to  involve  any  alloHon  to  "  the  hoiue  of  Qod  "  or  to  tsaj  raiciu 
»mpoeing  a  single  Eimily."  He  wonld  take  it  aa  indicating  onlf  "> 
lough  close  connectioD."  But  Lightfoot  adheres  to  the  BpeciGc  om  of 
referring;  to  1  Timothy  iiL  15,  1  Petar  iv.  17,  where  the  chtuch  is 
f  a«  the  kouM  of  Qod ;  and  adds,  "  We  need  not  therefore  hesitate  to 
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cared  for,  and  that  the  young  may  be  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Of  this  work  the  Church  should  not  be  neglectful. 
Too  often  does  she  regard  her  newborn  children  as  able  to  go  alone. 
Taking  the  new  birth  as  an  end  instead  of  a  beginning  the  Church  has 
left  her  young  converts  to  discover  all  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  the 
religiouB  life  for  themselves,  instead  of  making  the  path  easier  for 
tiiem,  and  their  development  surer,  by  watching  over  them  and 
caring  for  them  until  they  have  themselves  become  strong  in  the  Lord. 
The  matured  disciple,  such  as  John,  should  gather  around  him,  or 
follow  with  his  loving  oversight,  the  ''  little  children  "  whose  **  sins  are 
forgiven,"  and  the  **  young  men  "  who  have  "  the  word  of  God  abiding  " 
in  them,  and  teach  them  not  to  love  the  world ;  turning  their  eyes 
aside  from  ^  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  Iusl  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life."  Some  wise  and  experienced  saints  like  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  should  take  the  xmskilled  ApoUos,  "  fervent  in  spirit  "  and 
restless  to  do  good,  and  should  make  him  the  more  fit  for  service  by 
^'  expounding  unto  him  the  way  of  God  mcwe  perfectly."  The  new- 
bom  s{Hrit  should  be  surrounded  by  those  influences  which  would 
make  him  feel  that  in  the  family  of  his  adoption  he  has  found  a  home 
where  his  immatured  Life  will  be  cared  for,  and  where  he  will  be 
trained  for  the  severer  toils  and  conflicts  yet  to  come. 

Not  least  of  all  should  the  home  be  a  place  of  refuge  where  each  mem- 
ber can  find  shelter  in  dark  and  stormy  days.  Here  the  child  comes 
when  sick,  and  hither  the  wronged  turn  and  are  sheltered  beneath  the 
wings  of  pity.  Such  a  shelter  should  the  Church  afford.  In  it  the 
troubled  should  find  the  truest  sympathisers ;  and  the  needy  the  most 
timely  and  efficient  aid.  We  should  make  it  sweetly  attractive  to  such, 
and  our  feeling  towards  it  should  be  that  there  is  truly  home.  So  good 
and  so  pleasant  shoidd  we  find  it  for  brethren  to  dwell  in  unity  that 
to  its  shelter  the  distressed  should  instinctively  turn ;  and  where  the 
restraints  of  trouble  are  broken,  being  let  go,  there  should  the  Christian 
go  to  find  his  *'  own  company."  By  this  too  is  our  testimony  to  be 
yielded  to  the  unbelieving — ''  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  In  the  loyalty  of 
the  State  and  the  love  of  the  home  do  we  best  display  the  nature  and 
reality  of  our  fellowship  one  with  another — 

When  those  who  love  the  Lord 
In  one  another'speace  delight. 
And  10  ftdfil  His  word : 


lIHien  each  oaa  fsel  bk  brotitMr's  sigh, 

And  with  him  bear  a  part ; 
When  sorrow  flows  from  eye  to  eye 

And  joy  from  heart  to  lieart : 
When  free  from  envy,  scorn,  and  pride. 

Our  wishes  all  above, —  . 
Each  oan  bis  biotber'a  fidlxiigB 

And  show  a  brother's  low. 
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School  Boabd  Statistics. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  recentljr 
published  affords  convincing  proof  of  the  accelerated  progress 
of  elementary  education  under  the  School  Board  regime,  and 
possesses  special  interest  in  anticipation  of  the  third  triennial  election 
of  the  new  Boards  which  will  take  place  in  London  and  the  larger 
towns  in  the  ensuing  autumn.  It  appears  from  this  document  that 
at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  Board 
School  in  London  222,518  names  were  roistered  in  the  books  of  the 
existing  elementary  schools ;  in  1878  these  numbers  had  increased  to 
444,322.  The  average  attendance  in  1871  was  174,301;  in  the 
present  year  this  average  has  risen  to  350,507.  The  London  School 
Board  has  provided  for  198,470  scholars,  and  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  165,900.  In  the  nine  years  under  review  the  denominational 
schools  have  increased  their  accommodation  from  222,518  to  274,501^ 
and  their  average  attendance  from  174,301  to  184,607. 

The  returns  from  Birmingham  show  results  which  are  even  pro- 
portionably  greater.  In  1871  the  accommodation  was  for  30,696, 
with  25,941  on  the  books ;  and  16,263  the  average  attendanca  In 
Februaiy,  1879,  the  accommodation  had  risen  to  55,056,  the  names 
on  the  rolls  69,398,  and  average  attendance  43,497.  Leeds  has  in- 
creased its  school  attendance  at  the  rate  of  178  per  cent.,  Manchester 
44  per  cent.,  Liverpool  63  per  cent,  Newcastle  197  per  cent,. 
Leicester  183  per  cent,  Hull  167  per  cent,  Birmingham  151  per  cent, 
Sheffield  and  Loudon  102  per  cent. 

The  population  in  England  and  Wales  brought  under  the  action  of 
school  boards  is  thirteen  millions,  and  an  additional  nine  millions 
and  a  half  is  under  the  control  of  school  attendance  committees. 

The  report  of  the  Council  affords  striking  evidence  that  the  de- 
nominational schools  have  benefited  from  the  operations  of  the 
board  schools,  and  both  in  respect  of  attendance  and  efficiency  have 
acquired  progress  from  the  rivaliy  their  conductors  so  strenuously 
opposed. 

The  forthcoming  election  of  the  new  School  Boards  will  be  the 
occasion  of  a  great  struggle  between  the  antagonists  and  supporters 
of  the  Board  system.  In  the  metropolis,  especially,  the  charge  of 
extravagant  expenditure  wiU  be  diligently  urged  against  Sir  Charies 
Beed's  educational  parliament,  and  the  great  commercial  depression 
which  is  so  heavily  pressing  upon  the  community  will  add  formidable 
weight  to  the  objection.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  ratepayers 
will  discriminate  between  reckless  extravagance  and  the  unavoidable 
cost  involved  in  the  purchase  of  sites  already  profitably  occupied,  and 
which  could  only  be  obtained  at  an  abnormal  rate  of  purchase. 
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The  Obsequies  of  the  Young  Fbench  Prince. 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  remains  of  TjOiiis  Napoleon  BoDapaite 
ivere  deposited^  with  great  pomp,  in  the  little  Boman  Catholic  Chapel 
at  Chislehnrsty  which  is  aJ^o  the  resting  place  of  the  ashes  of  his 
Emperor-father.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  prince  lost  his 
life,  in  outpost  service  with  the  British  army  in  Southern  Africa, 
involved  the  necessity  for  some  official  recognition,  and  the  severest 
critics  would  probably  not  object  to  the  transport  of  the  corpse  in  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  the  subsequent  accompaniments  of  a  military 
funeral  That  a  royal  salute  should  have  been  fired  at  Spithead,  that 
five  princes  of  the  blood  should  have  acted  as  pan-beard's  (most  of 
them  in  official  and  not  private  costume),  and  that  subsequently  the 
heir  to  the  British  throne  should  inaugurate  a  movement  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  deceased  prince, 
are  adjuncts  to  the  pomj)e8  funebres  somewhat  trying  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  our  French  neighbours,  and  open  to  grave  objections  on  our 
own  side  of  the  channel. 

So  far  as  the  action  of  members  of  our  Boyal  Family  represents 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  ex-Empress,  and  personal  esteem  for  her 
late  son,  the  right  of  private  judgment  places  it  beyond  the  scope  of 
public  criticism,  but  if  in  any  measure  such  action  assumes  to  be  a 
national  endorsement  of  the  claims  of  the  Napoleon  family  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  France,  it  is  to  be  regretted  as  distasteful  and  even 
repugnant  to  the  national  feeling.  The  proposal  to  commemorate  the 
late  prince  by  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  bringing  down  of  the  national  Walhalla  to  the  level  of  Madame 
Tussaud's  exhibition ;  and  with  saddened  feelings  we  contrast  the 
profuse  honours  lavished  on  the  obsequies  of  the  hapless  young 
Kapoleon,  and  the  scant  and  meagre  homage  rendered  at  the  grave  of 
the  great  and  good  pro-consul  John,  Lord  Lawrence. 


The  Zulu  War. 

* 

The  intelligence  received  by  the  last  South  African  mail  conveys 
confiicting  reports  of  the  datus  quo  of  our  forces.  One  account 
represents  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  having  set  his  foot  down  in 
Zululand,  and  represents  that  he  has  disavowed  Lord  Chelmsford's 
procedure  in  rejecting  the  proposals  for  peace  made  by  Cetewayo,  and 
has  informed  the  Zulu  King  that  the  refusal  of  the  elephant's  tusk 
was  a  blunder,  and  has  asked  him  to  send  three  of  his  chiefs  to 
negotiate.  Another  dispatch  represents  Sir  Garnet  as  having  been 
foUed  in  the  attempt  to  land  at  Port  Dumford,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Durban  and  betake  himself  by  the  long  route  to  the  front 
Communications  with  Crecdock's  division  seem  to  have  been  suspended, 
and  instead  of  acting  with  the  first  division  he  is  apparently  shut  up 
in  a  forced  idleness  between  some  African  Pihahiroth  and  MigdoL 
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It  is,  meanwhile,  well  known  at  home  that  the  misaion  of  Sir  Garnet 
is  a  pacific  one,  and  that  he  has  gone  out  not  to  pluck  laurels,  but  to 
carry  the  olive  branch.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  assured  that  no 
diflBculty  will  arise  to  arrest  the  process  of  n^otiations.  Lord 
Chelmsford  may  have  been  tempted  to  strike  before  his  successor  in 
the  chief  command  arrived,  and  in  that  case  there  is  the  fear  that  hia 
division,  enfeebled  by  the  heavy  draughts  upon  it  to  furniah  the 
garrisons  in  his  rear,  would  be  outnuml^red  by  the  20,000  Zulus  said 
to  be  with  Cetewayo  at  UlundL  Negotiations  once  opened  with  the 
Zulu  King  we  may  hope  that,  although  accredited  with  some 
theological  astuteness,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  suflBciently  civilized  to 
have  mastered  Puffendorf  and  Wheaton,  and  we  should  scaicdy 
expect  that  they  have  adopted  the  belief  of  the  jurists  of  the  last 
century,  viz.,  that  the  amval  of  the  negotiators  is  the  signal  for 
intensifying  the  war.  We  trust  that  the  Zulus  are  sufficiently 
unsophisticated  to  bear  aloft  the  elephant's  tusk,  and  that  the 
moderation  and  tact  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  rescue  his  country 
from  the  confusion  and  evil  works  which  have  disgraced  our  flag, 
obstructed  African  civilization,  and  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  our 
over-weighted  exchequer. 


The  Press  in  Eussia  and  Italy. 

The  Semla-i-Sckwaboda  is  the  cabalistic  and  weird-like  title  of  the 
Bussian  organ  of  the  Nihilists.  Land  and  Liberty  we  believe  to  he 
its  English  synonym.  **  Again  and  again  has  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Bussias  declared  it  to  be  death  or  exile  to  print,  publish,  or  edit  this 
newspaper.  Yet  the  mighty  potentate  finds  it  on  the  table  among 
his  State  documents  every  morning,  at  St.  Petersburg  or  in  livadia; 
in  his  sumptuous  barouche,  or  palatial  railway  car,  the  Sefinid  pur- 
sues him  like  an  inexorable  fate.  It  contains  the  orders  for  the 
aSfc>assination  of  his  chiefs  of  police,  and  they  are  done  to  death  in 
spite  of  all  precautions.  A  few  months  ago,  a  very  temf)ting  reward 
of  50,000  roubles  was  offered  for  any  information  whatever  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparing  and  issuing  this  mysterions  revohitioni^ 
joumaL  Tempted  by  the  large  reward,  a  Pole  betrayed  the  localities 
of  two  Nihilist  printing  presses  in  St.  Petersburg.  These  wete 
eagerly  seized  by  the  poUce,  who  were  bitterly  disappoiiited  in  find' 
ing  nothing  whatever  to  connect  the  presses  with  the  inaiidioiis, 
irritating  &mla.  What  startled  the  anthoritieft  far  more  tluai  that 
the  exposed  presses  gave  them  no  clue,  was  that  the  informer  was 
found  murdered  three  days  after  the  presses  were  seized.  On  his 
bloody  breast  was  a  placard  bearing  the  ominous  inscription,  '  Death 
to  Traitors ! ' 

''  Then  it  occurred  to  the  advisers  of  the  Czar  to  appoint  a  com- 
mksion  of  experts  to  closely  examine  tiie  typography  of  the  Senda, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  who  made  the  type  for  the  pcueadiDg 
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xevolntionaiy  journal.  This  investigating  committee,  composed  of 
conservative  master  printers  of  St.  Petersburg,  were  considerably 
startled  by  the  discovery  that  the  type  of  the  dreaded  Stmla  came 
from  the  imperial  foundry  in  St.  Petersburg  and  a  Government 
printing  ofi&ce  in  the  Customs  Department.  This  information  only 
served  to  deepen  the  mystery  surrounding  the  issuing  of  a  paper  that 
the  Czar  would  give  one  of  his  fairest  provinces  to  permanently 
suppress.  Whatever  the  Emperor  himself  and  his  devoted  friends 
may  have  thought  of  this  not  reassuring  information,  observers  out- 
side of  Sussia  find  no  dii&culty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
Nihilists  have  powerful  members  among  those  whom  the  Czar  trusts. 
Even  irresponsible  despots  are  compelled  to  place  confidence  in  many 
people.  After  the  tracing  of  its  type,  the  Stmla  became  more  defiant 
and  impudent  than  ever  before  ;  it  advertises  its  price,  six  roubles  per 
copy  ;  styles  itself  a  semi-monthly,  and  naively  remarks  that  it  can 
always  be  found  at  all  well-known  resorts.  So  it  can,  in  a  certain 
sense.  "Without  money  and  without  price  the  bankers  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  find  it  in  their  morning's  mail ;  the  grocer,  the 
butcher,  and  the  baker  suddenly  see  it  on  their  counters.  It  falls 
thickly  on  the  tables  of  taverns  and  restaurants ;  wherever  men  are 
found  to  read  in  Bussia,  there  the  Stmla  is  to  be  read. 

"  The  late  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  has  entirely  changed  the 
tone  of  the  mysterious  organ  of  anarchy.  Before  that  event  tran- 
spired, it  spoke  respectfully  of  Bussia's  ruler,  denouncing  his  advisers, 
and,  above  all  else,  the  espionage  of  his  police  department  and  those 
that  exercised  it  so  remorselessly.  Now  the  daring  sheet  menaces  the 
Czar  himself  in  no  dubious  language.  The  sweeping  measures  at 
present  in  force  throughout  Bussia  to  crush  Nihilism  by  brute  force, 
only  stimulate  the  energy,  virulence,  and  ubiquity  of  the  Semla,  It 
causes  the  Czar  more  uneasiness  than  all  the  conspiracies  unfolded  to 
him  by  his  industrious  police  spies." 

While  the  Czar  dreads  the  press  as  his  Nemesis,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has 
authorized  the  announcement  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  published,  in 
seven  languages,  under  the  immediate  sanction  and  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  Holy  See. 


Cue  National  Prospects. 

The  long-continued  depression  which  has  arrested  the  commercial 
progress  of  our  country  shows  no  signs  of  diminution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  deepen  its  force,  so  that  scarcely  a  single  branch 
of  industry  or  speciality  of  trade  remains  unafiTected  by  the  burden. 
The  tidings  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  of  diminished  activities 
and  stagnant  markets,  while  some  of  our  national  industries  seem 
well-nigh  threatened  with  extinction.  The  gloom  which  overhangs 
the  fitctories  and  workshops  of  the  land  is  accompanied  by  a* most 
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exceptional  and  inclement  season.  Almost  incessant  rain,  sunless 
days,  and  cold  nights  have  rendered  it  all  but  a  certainty  that  the 
harvest  will  be  greatly  below  the  average — a  calamity  to  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  the  gravest  import,  and,  one  that  will  seriously 
enhance  the  difficulties  of  the  country  at  large.  In  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present  we  are  reminded  how  complacently  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  the  bounties  of  Divine  Providence  as  matters  of 
course.  How  many  sunny  days  have  been  enjoyed  by  us  with 
but  deficient  recognition  of  the  compassion  and  goodness  they 
expressed !  How  many  copious  harvests  have  been  gathered  but  we 
"  have  not  rendered  again  according  to  the  benefit  unto  us  " !  In  the 
time  of  distress  blessings  will  assume  their  true  proportions;  and 
instead  of  speculating  on  the  philosophy  of  prayer,  necessity  will  pro- 
duce infallible  conviction  of  its  reality.  Joy  in  God  has  often  been 
enlarged  when  other  sources  of  enjoyment  have  fiedled ;  and  it  wUl, 
after  all,  be  a  rich  harvest  if  our  national  pride  be  exchanged  for 
humility,  our  frivolity  for  serious  God  serving,  and  our  luxury  for 
self-restraint.  Blessed  are  they  who  can  sing  the  high  strains  of  the 
prophet :  "  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fniit 
be  in  the  vines :  the  labour  of  the  oUve  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat:  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 


REVIEWS. 


Impressions  of  Theofhrastus  Such. 
By  George  Eliot.  William  Black- 
wood &  Son.  8vo,  pp.  557. 
Whilst  we  were  reading  this  volume^ 
and  no  doubt  expressing  an  opinion 
that  any  work  by  George  Eliot  was 
worthy  of  our  attention,  an  idle 
school-girl,  sitting  at  omr  elbow,  re- 
marked that  in  the  present  day  it 
"is  not  what  a  book  is,  but  who 
wrote  it ;  though  Thomas  k  Kempis 
says  exactly  the  opposite:  'Search 
not  who  spoke  this  or  that,  but  mark 
what  is  spoke.' "  In  the  case  of  this 
book  both  sentiments  hold  good. 

We  should  feel  inclined,  however, 
somewhat  to  put  the  "  Impressions 
of  Theophrastus  Such  "  amongst  the 
''  Recreations  "  of  the  author.  Not 
that  the  style  is  loose ;  for  we  notice 
special  care  in  composition,  and 
the  sfintences  in  many  parts  are 


more  finished  than  is  the  case  in 
her  earlier  works,  though  in  some 
respects  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  a  more  youthful  hand. 

Theophrastus  Such  describes  him- 
self in  the  first  chapter,  and  after- 
wards  makes  references  to  his  varied 
acquaintances,  amongst  whom  we 
find  phases  of  character  conmion  to 
most  who  move  in  literary  circles. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of 
observations  of  men  and  things, 
though  the  author  doubtless  ex- 
presses her  own  opinions  upon 
both. 

It  eeems  to  us  that  there  never 
was  more  criticism  of  personal  ap- 
pearance than  in  the  present  day. 
By  way  of  reproof  of  such  a  habit, 
Theophrastus  Such  ia  made  to  say 
of  his  "  bodily  presence  " :— "  Then, 
in  some  quarters,  my  awkward  feet 
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are  against  me,  the  length  of  my 
upper  lip,  and  an  inveterate  way  I 
have  of  walking  with  my  head  fore- 
most and  my  chin  projecting." 

We  shouldy  however,  differ  from 
some  of  the  opinions  he  expresses  in 
^Mooking  backward."  His  father 
was  a  dergyman,  and  this  is  how  he 
describes  him: — "He  was  a  pithy 
talker,  and  his  sermons  bore  marks 
of  his  own  composition.  It  is  tme 
they  must  have  been  already  old 
when  I  began  to  listen  to  them,  and 
they  were  no  more  than  a  year's 
supply,  so  that  they  recurred  as 
regularly  as  the  Collects.  But 
though  this  system  has  been  much 
ridiculed,  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
it  as  equally  sound  with  that  of  a 
Liturgy ;  and  even  if  my  researches 
had  shown  me  that  some  of  my 
father's  yearly  sermons,  had  been 
copied  out  from  the  works  of  elder 
divines,  this  would  only  have  been 
another  proof  of  his  good  judgment. 
One  may  prefer  fresh  eggs  though 
laid  by  a  fowl  of  the  meanest  under- 
standing, but  why  fresh  sermons." 

We  should  say  that  both  prayers 
and  sermons  are  progressive.  The 
experience  of  those  who  practise  the 
one,  and  whose  life  work  it  is  to 
think  out  and  compose  the  other, 
would  never  allow  that  either  could 
be  fixed  either  in  phraseology  or 
thought.  We  might  just  as  well  ask 
the  question  "Why  fresh  books  1" 
and  the  most  artless  would  answer 
because  the  author  has  something 
fresh  to  say;  and  the  very  same 
remark  would  hold  good  as  to 
sermons.  We  are  aware  that  the 
narrow  ecclesiasticed  circle  in  which 
some  move  has  giyen  them  no  taste 
in  this  direction ;  but  those  of  us 
who  have  been  more  privileged,  and 
have  become  habitual  hearers,  apart 
from  the  spiritual  object  of  the 
sermon,  are  prepared  to  affirm  that 
the  pulpit  is  the  highest  eminence 


of  instruction  and  moral  teachings 
and  that  even  in  its  lower  aspects 
the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  as  a 
general  rule,  isx  outshines  the 
oratory  of  the  Senate  and  the  Bar. 

We  are  content,  however,  to  take 
the  gentleman's  own  answer  to  the 
question  '*Why  fresh  sermons?" 
even  in  their  subordinate  advantages 
to  the  hearers.  In  chapter  nine 
("  The  Half  Breed  "),  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  **  Mixtus  "  was  mentally 
the  better  for  hearing  *^  Mr.  Apollcs, 
the  eloquent  Congregational 
preacher";  and  that  he  might 
never  have  become  rich,  or  even 
moral,  had  he  given  himself  up  to 
frivolous  pursuits  and  company  in 
his  early  days.  Many  a  rich  man, 
in  his  heart,  has  to  confess  that  he 
is  indebted  for  his  fortune  to  the 
habits  of  body  and  mind  which  were 
instilled  into  him  by  the  minister  in 
the  little  chapel. 

With  regard  to  the  literature 
of  the  pulpit,  we  are  told  that 
"  When  Beauolerk's  books  were  sold, 
Wilkes  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  finding  so  large  a  collection  of 
sermons  in  the  library  of  a  fashion- 
able scholar.  Johnson  said, '  Why, 
sir,  you  are  to  remember  that 
sermons  make  a  considerable  branch 
of  English  literature.' " 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  we  know, 
in  modem  days,  to  depreciate  the 
pulpit  and  exalt  the  press.  As  if 
they  did  not  go  hand  in  hand  when 
true  to  their  purpose.  We  need 
only  have  a  Hospital  Sunday,  or  a 
day  of  humiliation,  the  death  or 
birth  of  a  prince,  and  our  daily 
papers  are  teeming  with  sermons 
which  sometimes  they  so  much  decry. 

In  the  chapter,  number  eleven 
("The  WasD  credited  with  the 
Honeycomb "),  which  treats  of  Pla- 
giarism, we  are  reminded  that  we 
often  wish  the  preacher  would  give 
us  the  name  of  the  author  instead 
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of  the  phrase  ''  as  one  says/'  and 
that  some  of  our  writers  in  the  daily 
press  and  other  periodicals  would 
put  passages  of  Scripture  in  inyerted 
commas. 

No  chapter  has  interested,  or  we 
might  say  amused  us»  more  than 
number     twelve    ("So    Young"). 
Except  that  it  is  impossible  for  our 
author  to  be  personal,   we  might 
suppose  the  description  to  apply  to 
a  prominent  political  character  of 
our  own  day,  though  this  would  be 
more  manifest  to  those  of  us  who 
remember   the  struggles  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  than  it  would  be 
to  the  present  generation.    "  Gany- 
mede was  once  a  girlishly-handsome 
precocious  youth  " ;  and  again,  "  he 
himself  presiding    in    the    central 
office,  which  thus  became  a    new 
theatre  for  the  constantly  repeated 
situation  of  an  astonished  stranger, 
in  the  presence  of  a  boldly-scheming 
administrator,  found  to  be  remark- 
ably young."    And  then  as  to  bis 
personal  appearance — "  I  saw  some- 
thing of  him  through  his  Antinous 
period,  the  time  of  rich   chestnut 
locks,  parted  not  by  a  visible  white 
line,   but  by  a  shadowed    farrow, 
from  which  they  fell   in    massive 
ripples  to  right  and  left."      Then 
with    regard    to    his    matrimonial 
alliance,    "as    if   to  keep  up    his 
surprising  youthfulness  in  all  rela- 
tions, he  had  taken  a  wife  consider- 
ably older  than  himself."     So  "  his 
manners,  his  costume,  his.  supposi- 
tions of  the  impression  he  makes  on 
others,  have  all  their  former  corre- 
spondence with  the  dramatic  part  of 
the  young  genius." 

The  chapter  thirteen  ("How  we 
come  to  give  Ourselves  False  Testi- 
monials and  then  Believe  in  Them  ") 
is  very  important,  having  regard  to 
the  prevailing  habit  of  exaggeration 
and  false  description.  We  err  much 
in  common  life  in  this  respect    Our 


great  want  is  accnracy.     Here  we 
find  some  wholesome  rebukes  with 
regard  to  inexactitude  : — "  I  know 
that  there  is  a  common  prejudioe 
whieh  regards  the  habitual  concision 
of  now  and  t^en^  of  it  toot  and  it  m, 
of  it  seemed  so  and  /  thould  Uke  it  to 
6«  M>,  as  a  mark  of  high  imaginative 
endowment,  while  the  power  of  pre- 
cise statement  and  desoription    is 
rated  lower,  as  the  attitude  of  aa 
every-day  prosaic  mind.     I  find,  in 
listening  to  Gallista's  conversation, 
that  she  has  a  very  lax  conception 
of  common  objects,  and  an  equally 
lax  memory  of  events.     That  Meli- 
boBus    once  forgot  to  put   on  his 
cravat — or  that  he  always  appears 
without  it ;  that  everybody  says  so— 
or  that  one  stockbroker's  wife  said 
so  yesterday."      That  we  have  an 
illustration  given  to  us  from  Scrip- 
ture, that* literal  fact  may  be  re- 
corded by  the  subject  of  the  most 
entranced  imagination,  even  while 
under  the  spell,  should  indeed  be  a 
lesson  to  all  who  attempt  description. 
Thus,  for  instance  (p.  39),  '^  &aiah 
gives  us  the  date  of  his  vision  in 
the  temple — 'the  year  that    king 
Uzziah  died ' — and  if  afterwards  the 
mighty-winged  seraphim  were  present 
with  him  as  he  trod  the  street,  he 
doubtless  knew  them  for  images  of 
memory,  and  did  not  cry  '  Look  ! '  to 
the  passers-by." 

Chapter  fifteen  (on  "Diseases  of 
Small  Authorship  ")  is  as  entertain- 
ing as  it  is  true ;  and  as  it  is  here 
that  some  of  us  are  severely  dealt 
with,  we  feel  that  the  remarks  are 
rather  hard  upon  "small"  authors. 
After  all,  it  is  sometimes  mainlj 
owing  to  accident  that  "small" 
authors  are  not  "  great"  The  only 
difiference  may  be  the  prejudice  or 
pre-possession  of  a  magazine  editor. 
An  article  once  accepted  for  an  im- 
portant periodical  gives  encourage- 
ment  to  persevere,  and  places  both 
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editor  ami  contributor  on  fHendly 
temifl.  It  may  have  been  thiu  wid^ 
G60i;ge  Eliot.  Sooceas  in  the  eerial 
gave  her  oourage  for  an  mdependent 
publioati(m;  for,  if  we  remember 
right,  it  was  not  till  after  the  famous 
appearance  of  "Adam  Bede"  that 
''  Soenes  in  Clerical  Life/'  originallj 
contributed  to  a  magazine,  was  re- 
produced in  a  book. 

8tiU  we  can  ''see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us"  in  these  pages. 
<<  Males  of  more  than  one  nation 
recur  to  my  memoxy  who  produced 
from  their  pocket,  on  the  slightest 
encouragement,  a  small  pink  or  buff 
duodecimo  pamphlet,  wrapped  in 
silver  paper,  as  a  present  held  ready 
for  an  intelligent  reader.  The  in- 
doetrination  aimed  at  was,  perhi^ps, 
to  convince  you  of  their  own  talents 
by  the  sample  of  an  *  Ode  on 
Shid^espeare's  Birthday,'  or  a  trans- 
lation from  Horace."  When  we  read 
this  passage,  we  felt  as  if  the  pro- 
phetic words  were  personally  ad- 
drened  to  us — **  Thou  art  the  man." 
Tet  having  published  at  our  own 
expense,  and  knowing  tliat  our 
"works"  will  have  no  circulation 
unless  we  distribute  them  gratui- 
tously, we  should  be  sorry  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  giving 
our  little  poems  and  essays  to  our 
friends,  who  appreciate  them,  per- 
haps, not  for  "what  they  are,"  but 
"  who  wrote  them."  Great  authors 
are  advertised  by  their  booksellers ; 
"small"  authors  by  themselves; 
that  is  all  1 

The  last  chapter  ("The  Modem 
Hop  I  Hep  1  Hep  ! ")  at  first  puzzled 
ua  from  its  title.  The  word  "  hep  " 
was  the  war  cry  with  which  ^e 
Grasaders  fell  upon  the  Jews.  It 
will  awaken,  probably,  more  interest 
in  the  past  history  and  future  pros- 
peots  of  that  nation.  We  were 
rather  taken  by  surprise  by  some  of 
the  remarks  in  relation  to  the  treat- 


ment  of  that  people  by  ourselves. 
The  casual  observer  woidd  certainly 
draw  the  inference  that  the  Jews 
were  popular  in  England.  Is  there 
any  other  European  country  where 
a  Jew,  holding  to  his  religious  faith, 
sits  upon  "the  judgment  seat"  ?  We 
trust  this  chapter  may  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  attention  to  the 
destiny  of  this  people,  and  leading 
us  again  to  look  into  the  prophecies 
concerning  their  return  to  their  own 
land. 

As  our  author  remarks  (p.  854) : 
"  Formerly  evangelical  orthodoxy 
was  prone  to  dwell  on  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  '  restoration  of 
the  Jews.'  Such  interpretation  of 
the  prophets  is  less  in  vogue  now. 
The  dominant  mode  is  to  insist  on  a 
Christianity  that  disowns  its  origin." 
We  are  all  too  prone  to  forget  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  even  if  we  read 
them  as  often  as  we  ought  "  What 
advantage  then  hath  the  Jew)" 
"  Much  every  way ;  chiefly,  because 
that  unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God." 

The  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  always  give  us  an  intense  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  author  in  their  behalf,  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  Byron  also  never 
touched  the  sacred  harp  more 
sweetly  than  when,  in  his  "  Hebrew 
Melodies,"  he  wrote — 

Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's 

stream, 
Whose  shrmes  are  desolate,  whose  land  a 

dream; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken 

shdl. 
Mourn— where  their  Qod  hath  dwelt,  the 

Godless  dwell! 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding 

feetP 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  soond 

sweet  f 
And  Jndah'fl  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leapM  befare  its  heayenly 

voice? 
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Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weaiy 

breast, 
How  shaU  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his 

cave,  [grave. 

Mankind  their  country — Israelf  but  the 

We  haye  given  bat  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  contents  of  this  interest- 
iDg  book,  and,  having  written  thus 
mneb,  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume  itself. 


The  Principles  akd  Practices  of 
THE  Baptists  :  A  Book  for  In- 
quirers. By  Charles  Williams  (of 
Accrington.)  London :  Baptist 
Tract  Society,  Oasde  Street, 
Holbom.  1879. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  will  be 
bailed  with  general  satisfaction.  The 
harmony  of  our  principles  with  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
be  denied  by  those  who  have  intelli- 
gently apprehended  them,  and  our 
practices  are  of  course,  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  our  principles.  We 
have  a  vantage  ground  m  the 
conflict,  with  ritualism  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  rationalism  on 
the  other,  such  as  no  other  section 
of  the  Church  possesses.  Evan- 
gelical Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations will  find  it  increasingly 
difiicult  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
position,  which  a  regard  to  the  will 
of  Christ  has  compelled  us  to  take. 
This  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
we  must  patiently,  persistently,  and 
faithfully  expound  our  principles, 
and  not  allow  any  spurious  charity 
to  constrain  us  to  silence.  Mr. 
Williams  has  fulfilled  his  task  well. 
He  writes  with  an  ease,  directness, 
and  force,  which  readers  of  all 
grades  will  appreciate.  His  positions 
are  dearly  defined,  and  powerfully 
supported.  His  conclusions  cannot 
be  rebutted.  He  has  given  an 
admirable  statement  of  our  prin- 
ciples, not  only  in  regard  to  baptism 
and    the    Lord's    Supper,    but    in 


regard  to  the  broader  questioDS  of 
Church  government  and  disdpline, 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
State,  and  others  of  a  kmdred 
nature.  As  a  handbook  for  inqniren, 
his  work  will  claim  to  stand  in  the 
first  rank*  It  differs  somewhat  in 
method  from  the  similar  work  of 
Mr.  Hanson  (which  we  noticed  last 
month),  but  is  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  loyalty  to  tmUi  and 
large-hearted  charity.  We  dionld 
not  like  to  be  without  either  book. 
Mr.  Williams's  appendices,  especiallj 
those  on  "  Church  Meetings,''  and 
"  Chapel  Deeds,"  are  of  great  valne, 
and  contain  a  large  amount  of 
information  which  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  generally  accessible.  Of 
the  many  services  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  rendered  to  our  de- 
nomination, the  prepantion  of  thii 
book  is  not  the  least.  Higher  pnuae 
than  this  cannot  be  given. 

Biblical  Rsvisiok,  its  Nxckbitt 
AKD  PiptPosB.  By  the  Memben 
of  the  American  Revision  Com- 
mitteee.  London :  Sunday  School 
Union,  56,  Old  Bailey.  Price 
Two  Shillings. 
Thb  members  of  the  Amerion 
Revision  Committee  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  their  countrymen 
acquainted  with  the  scope  and  aim 
of  the  work  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  review  of  the  Eng^h  Bible, 
hence  this  volume  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  the 
subject,  by  the  most  eminent 
American  Biblical  scholars.  The 
reason  of  the  work,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  carried  on,  are  set 
forth  in  an  interesting  manner,  and 
the  result  is  a  work  of  great 
practical  value  in  relation  to  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  Anthoriied 
Version,  and  of  the  highest  historic 
value  in  connection  with  the  finih- 
coming  version. 
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WOMAN'S    WORK   IN    INDIA 


I. 

WHY  is  it  that  we  hear  so  much  about  Zanana  work  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  Mission  only,  and  not  in 
connection  with  Missions  in  other  lands  ? 
The  word  zandTui  is  a  Persian  word,  made  up  of  several  ingredients; 
thus,  zan,  "  a  woman ; "  an,  one  of  the  signs  of  plurality ;  and  ak^ 
(silent  h)  one  of  the  adjectival  terminations  signifying  "  appertaining 
to  ; "  literally,  therefore,  "  appertaining  to  womenfolk."  The  corre- 
sponding term  is  Tnarddna,  "  appertaining  to  males  "  (from  mard,  a 
"  male").  The  term  denotes,  accordingly,  those  apartments  of  an 
oriental  dwelling  that  are  appropriated  to  the  womenfolk  of  the 
household,  and  which  ure  designed  for  their  exclusion  from 
intercourse  with  persons  of  the  other  sex.  Excepting  the  husband, 
no  person  of  the  male  sex,  not  even  though  he  be  a  relative,  is,  on 
any  occasion  whatsoever,  allowed  within  these  sacred  precincts.  To 
this  rule  there  are,  under  very  rigid  restrictions,  certain  few 
exceptions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  particularise. 

This  state  of  things,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  did  not 

originate  in  anything  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  people,  and  it  is  not  in 

reality  connected  ^vith  their  religion  or  with  any  of  their  national 

customs.     It  was  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  Muhammadan  conquerors^ 

many  centuries  ago,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  wives  and 

daughters  of   the  vanquished  Hindiis  to  continue  any  longer  the 

practice  of  appearing  in  public ;  from  the  same  cause  the  womenfolk 

of  the  Moosluns  themselves  were  under  the  necessity  of  being  shut  up 

in  like  manner.    The  custom  has  so  Ipng  been  in  vogue  in  India,  and 

is  so  general  withal,  that  it  has  become  usual  among  us  foreigners  to 

think  of  the  seclusion  of  women  as  an  established  national  custom  in 
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the  land.  It  is,  in  truth,  as  old  as  Muhammadanism  it^self,  having 
had  its  origin  iu  an  edict  of  tlie  founder  of  Islam,  issued  by  him  in 
consequence  of  his  ridiculous  jealousy  of  his  own  wives.  We  need 
not  eidarge  upon  the  historical  details  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
why  it  is  that  we  do  not  hear  of  Zanana  work  in  cc  nnection  with  any 
other  part  of  the  mission-field  than  India.  The  edict  is  still  in  force 
among  the  followers  of  Muhammad,  and  its  operation  may  still  be 
seen  among  them,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  whatever  countries  they 
are  found  (as,  for  example,  in  the  singular  veil  worn  by  ;^^tian 
women,  and  in  the  hareem  with  which  readers  of  books  about  Eastern 
countries  are  in  some  sense  familiar) ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
seclusion  of  women  is  so  much  reduced  to  system  and  is,  withal, 
so  rigidly  practised  in  any  other  land  as  in  India.  There  are  certain 
features  of  social  and  religious  life  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
Musalmans  of  India,  and  this  of  the  very  rigid  application  of  the 
custom  now  referred  to  is  one  of  them.  For  the  reason  already  given, 
the  custom  of  the  Hindus  in  this  particular  has  come  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  their  Muhammadan  fellow-subjects  in  that  land.  The 
Zandna  system  is  thus  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Indian  native 
society,  and  renders  mission  work  in  India,  so  far,  unique. 

It  is  quite  true  that  females  of  certain  classes  do  commonly  appear 
in  public,  and  that  the  women  of  even  highly  respectable  faxnilies  are 
allowed  at  times  to  leave  their  seclusion  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
(under  special  protectorship)  some  sacred  shnne,  or  of  performing 
religious  ablution  in  the  Ganges ;  as  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
women  are  taught  from  childhood  to  cherish  seclusion  as  a  mark  of 
social  respectability  and  conjugal  fidelity;  they  are  consequently 
precluded  all  opportunity  whatsoever  of  becoming  acquainted,  in.  the 
ordinary  way,  with  those ''  glad  tidings ''  which  Grod  has  intended  that 
all  should  hear.  We  missionaries  have  every  facility  for  conveying 
the  message  of  Divine  mercy  to  the  male  element  of  the  population — 
for  the  men  and  boys  are  to  be  found  everywhere  and  at  all  sorts  of 
times — ^but  not  to  the  women ;  and  when  we  say  this,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  say  what  applies  to  at  least  one-half  of  the 
unnumbered  population  of  that  immense  continent  ''  How  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  Even  in  the  case  of  an  English 
family  in  England,  admission  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  stranger 
without  some  sort  of  an  introduction,  much  less  can  access  be 
obtained  to  the  penetralia  of  an  Indian  household ;  for,  so  different 
are  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  people  of  India  from  those  of 
the  people  of  this  land,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  have 
the  entre'e  of  an  Indian  zanana  is  regarded  there  as  being  much  the 
same  thing  as  having  the  entree  of  a  lady's  dormitory  would  be  in 
England ;  the  entree  can  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Thus  do  the  conditions  under  which  the  women  of  India  pass  their 
lives  show  clearly  that  God  has  work  for  Christian  women  to  do 
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there,  as  well  as  for  Christian  men;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  just  as  He  holds  us  men  responsible  for  achieving  the 
rougher  task  of  making  known  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  men  and 
boys  in  the  schools  and  in  the  streets  and  market-places  of  the  land,  so, 
likewise,  does  He  hold  Christian  women  responsible  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  same  delightful  task  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Indian  home.  It  is  obvious  that  the  work  which  is  contemplated  by 
our  Zandnd  Missionary  Societies  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  done 
by  men :  it  must  be  done,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  by  women ;  there  is, 
plainly,  no  choice  or  option  left  us  in  the  matter.  In  thus  taking  up 
work,  therefore,  which  men  are  precluded  from  doing.  Christian 
women  are  discharging  a  function  as  necessary  as  it  is  valuable,  in 
connection  with  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  India.  In  view 
of  all  this,  it  will  surely  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Zanana  teaching 
is  one  of  the  most  Christian  and  exalted  enterprises  of  modem  times; 
and,  look  at  the  facts  from  whatever  point  we  may,  they  all  go  to 
show  the  importance  of  female  agency  being  even  much  more  largely 
employed  there  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

This  work,  moreover,  must  be  done  by  ladies  who  are  Protestants. 
And  here  it  will  naturally  be  asked :  Are  there  no  ladies  of  the 
Somish  persuasion  in  India  ? — ^why  not  by  them  ?  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  are  a  great  many  such  persons  there  ;  but  though  I  have 
known  much  regarding  the  work  of  Papists  in  India,  I  have  never  as 
much  as  once  heard  of  Zandna  teaching  being  attempted  by  them. 
If  any  of  my  fellow-missionaries  have  fared  better  in  this  matter  than 
I  have,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  facts.  If,  indeed,  this  forms  a 
part  of  the  Bomanists'  scheme  of  operations,  I  am  sure  that  Protestant 
miBsionaries  would  feel  deeply  interested  in  being  made  acquainted 
witii  as  much  of  the  facts  as  the  Papists  may  feel  at  liberty  to 
disdose. 

But  what  is  it  that  the  lady  Bomanists  do  in  India,  if  not  work 
among  the  women  1  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  that  they  undertake 
to  do,  but  there  is  one  feature  of  their  work  from  which  we  surely 
might  well  take  a  lesson.  The  readers  of  this  magazine  are  doubtless 
aware  that  the  Komanist  Missions  in  India  are  not  what  we  under- 
stand by  preaching  Missions.  No  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
has,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  ever  been  made  into  any  Indian 
language  by  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  and  preaching  (excepting 
to  persons  who  are  already  identified  with  the  Romanists  as  converts, 
and  who  assemble  in  their  churchesf)  is,  I  believe,  not  practised  at  all 
by  them ;  and  yet,  according  to  statistics  published  about  three  years 
ago,  their  nominal  adherents  from  among  the  native  peoples  number 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  more  than  the  entire  number  of  the 
nominal  adherents  of  all  other  Christian  bodies  labouring  in  that  land. 
How,  thenti,  do  they  sustain  their  numbers  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  profoundly  instructiva 

All  our  frieuds  who  keep  themselves  informed  regarding  present- 
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day  events  are  aware  that,  eveiy  few  years,  India  is  (in  some  portion 
or  other)  the  victim  of  a  terrible  famine,  and  that  from  epidemics 
(such  as  cholera  and  smallpox)  the  country  is  never  firea  When 
these  inexorable  agencies  spread  over  the  country,  the  helpless  people 
readily  fall  victims  to  them  in  numbers  that  are  perfectly  bewildering 
to  thmk  of :  thus,  in  the  late  famine  there  fell  in  the  one  province  di 
Maisur  alone,  more  than  fourteen  hundred  thousand  souls.  It  will 
readily  be  inferred  that  in  such  times  of  disaster  a  large  number  of 
children  in  every  stage  of  childhood  would  be  bereft  of  both  parents. 
It  is  from,  such  sources  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Missions  are,  in  gieat 
measure,  replenished.  Who  of  us  is  there  that  will  venture  to 
impugn  either  the  wisdom  or  the  benevolence  of  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure ?  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Missions  of  the 
Papists  were  carried  on  vigorously  in  many  parts  of  India  several 
centuries  before  Protestants  b^gan  their  work  there ;  and  it  will  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Papists  have  had  recourse  to  means  for  seeming 
the  adhesion  of  the  people,  which  no  true  Protestant  could  ever  see 
his  way  to  adopting.  Such  considerations  as  these  must  ever  enter 
into  our  calculation  when  we  think  of  the  inmiense  preponderance  of 
the  Catholic  over  the  Protestant  converts.  Still,  the  number  of 
adherents  of  the  Bomish  persuasion  in  India  would  not  be  any- 
thing like  so  large  as  it  is,  if  it  were  not  for  the  policy  above  refeiied 
to  in  regard  to  oiphan  children. 

Under  such  circumstances  of  desolation  as  those  through  which  the 
people  of  India  have  been  passing- for  the  last  thirteen  yeai8,the 
Government  of  India  has  been  only  too  glad  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  such  poor  friendless  children  as  we  have  referred  to,  to  the  care  of 
any  duly  authorised  Mission,  irrespective  of  sect  or  creed.  Dniii^ 
the  Orissa  famine  of  1866,  the  Gk)vemment  of  India  (then  under  the 
wise  and  humane  direction  of  the  late  Lord  Lawrence)  announced  its 
readiness  to  commit  any  number  of  these  children  to  the  care  of  a 
missionary,  and  offered  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  considerable  shaie 
of  the  money  required  for  their  support  These  children  were,  aocori- 
ingly,  distributed  in  bodies  numbering  from  fifty  up  to  seveial 
hundreds,  in  response  to  the  kind  offers  made  by  missionaries  and 
their  wives.  I  lately,  read  in  an  Indian  newspaper,  that  in  one 
province  alone  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  Soman  Catholics  had 
just  taken  charge  of  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred  of  the  orphans  left 
destitute  there  by  the  famine  of  last  year. 

Shall  not  we  learn  something  from  the  procedure  of  the  Papists? 
For  the  perfect  soundness  of  their  well-known  policy  of  getting  the 
youthful  mind  under  their  influence,  who  of  us  is  there  that  entertains 
anything  but  unqualified  admiration?  However  much  we  maj 
disagree  with  their  views  as  to  what  is  the  proper  duty  of  believers 
in  Jesus  in  r^ard  to  non-Christian  peoples,  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
are  all  agreed  that  their  procedure  in  regard  to  these  destitute  oiphans 
is  in  keeping  with  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  our  Bedeemer  in  regard 
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to  the  ^  little  ones/'  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  careful  consideration. 
The  children  are  cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  are  attached 
to  the  orphanages,  and  are  trained  for  lives  of  usefulness.  Our 
readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  as  soon  as  a  Hindii  partakes  of  food, 
prepared  or  given  by  a  Christian,  his  caste  is  "  gone  " — i.e.,  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  Hind6,  and  is  regarded  by  all  men  as  having  changed  his 
religion  and  become  a  Clrristian.  Such  are  the  young  people  who 
are  trained  in  the  orphanages  I  have  referred  to ; — saved  from  a  life 
of  heathenism,  they  are  brought  nnder  such  instruction  and  training 
as  the  Bomisli  authorities  prescribe. 

Now,  why  should  not  we  admit  this  as  part  of  our  Mission  policy  ? 
Every  year  we  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting secular  education  to  the  male  children  of  Hindiis  and 
Muhammadans.  For  this  purpose,  we  appropriate,  also,  large  and 
important  buildings,  and  employ  numerous  instnictors,  including 
Eiiglish  missionaries.  And  yet,  for  orphan  children,  we  have  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  as  much  as  a  single  home  or  organization.  Is 
it  not  rather  hard  upon  the  girls  and  women,  that  because  they 
happen  to  be  females  and  not  males,  they  are  to  be  so  sadly  neglected 
by  us  Christians  ?  The  contrast  which  we  thus  make  is,  moreover, 
in  exact  harmony  with  the  natives'  own  foible  as  to  the  natural 
inferiority  oi  womenfolk,  and  does  undoubtedly  appear  to  them  in 
this  light.  That  here  and  there  a  missionary's  wife  may  have  charge 
of  a  few  girls,  is  a  fact  which  I  do  not  ignore ;  but  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  this  is  not  my  point.  I  have  in  view,  not  the  case 
of  a  mere  handful  of  girls  here  and  there,  but  the  female  population  of  a 
great  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  an  active  and  well-organized 
agency  for  promoting  the  eternal  well-being  of  as  many  of  them 
as  we  can  bring  under  our  influence.  I  do  not  desire  to  suggest  the 
discontinuance  of  any  department  of  missionary  work  which  we  are 
already  carrying  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  female  part  of  the  population 
of  India,  but  rather  that  we  include  in  our  plan  of  operation  among 
them  some  systematic  effort  for  the  cherishing  and  instruction  of 
female  orphans, — that  they  may  be  rescued  from  those  lives  of  nusery 
and  sin  to  which  unprotected  girls  in  such  a  country  as  India  are 
almost  sure  to  sink,  and  that  they  may  be  trained  for  useful,  happy, 
and  Christian  lives,  and  for  suitable  positions.  True,  all  such 
children  may  not  become  "  converts,"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  evan- 
gelical believers  understand  conversion;  they  may,  indeed,  never 
become  more  than  nominal  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith;  but 
surely  it  is  better  to  be  only  a  nominal  Christian,  than  a  votary  of 
the  drivelling  and  degrading  superstitions  of  India ;  for  it  is  only  by 
thus  bringing  them  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  training  that 
these  poor  orphans  will  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  accepting  the 
salvation  of  Christ.    Shall  we  not  give  them  the  chance  ? 

And  why,  indeed,  should  we  not  set  about  this  enterprise  with  the 
assured  belief  that  all  these  poor  little  ones  will  become  Christians  in 
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something  more  than  in  name  ?  Why,  indeed !  excepting  that  the 
feebleness  and  imperfectness  of  our  faith  keeps  ns  from  exereisiii^ 
an  implicit  trust  in  the  all-embracing  love  and  pity  and  power  of  our 
Bedeemer-God  ?  Said  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  as  she  entrusted  the 
little  foundling  to  the  care  of  his  mother :  '*  Take  this  child  and  nuise 
it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages."  And  shall  the  Master 
whom  we  serve,  who  was  pre-eminently  the  Friend  of  little  childrec, 
take  less  delight  in  this  labour  of  love  than  did  the  heathen  daughter 
of  a  heathen  king  ? 

I  have  written  of  girls  only;  but  why  not  include  in  our  plan 
orphans  of  both  sexes  \  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  detail,  and  may 
receive  proper  attention  when  we  are  agreed  on  the  main  question. 
What  I  am  chiefly  concerned  for  is  that  our  souls  should  be  possessed 
of  the  thought  which  I  have  been  advocating — ^viz.,  that  the  im- 
portance, the  practicability,  and  the  desirability  of  this  mode  of 
operation,  are  points  against  which  no  cogent  reason  can  be  ui^ged, 
and  that  to  begin  with  children  in  the  tenderest  years  of  life  is  to 
begin  at  the  right  end. 

J.  D.  Bair 


FIDELITY   TO    OUR    IDEALS, 


THE  formation  of  an  ideal  is  a  very  serious  matter,  though  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  of 
intelligent  purpose.  To  a  certain  extent,  a  man's  ideal  must  be 
that  of  his  nation,  his  age,  his  social  circle ;  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  qualities  which  from  childhood  he  has  been  taught  to  admire^  or 
to  the  deeds  which  win  the  applause  of  all  with  whom  he  is  con- 
cerned. Who  escapes  the  childish  ideal,  inspired  by  some  noted 
athlete,  whose  performances  seem  to  reach  the  limit  of  hnsian 
possibilities  ?  Even  in  childhood,  side  by  side  with  this  mastoiBg 
ideal,  there  are  the  germs  of  others  springing  fix)m  the  words  of 
parents  or  friends.  Then  comes  the  critical  moment  at  which,  the 
childish  conception  of  life  thrown  aside,  another  must  take  its  place. 
When  life  is  opening  before  us,  we  must  give  it  a  certain  complete- 
ness, it  must  be  brightened  by  hope,  dignified  by  purpose.  To 
determine  in  what  this  completeness  shall  consist,  what  the  hope,  the 
purpose  shall  be,  is  an  all -important  matter.  Few  thin^  are  sadder 
than  to  see  how  this  is  generally  done ;  for  few  deliberately  set  them- 
selves to  form  a  worthy  conception  of  life  or  of  charaetar.  In 
attempting  to  form  an  ideal  of  life,  men  not  unfrequently  produoe  a 
monstrosity ;  one  admired  trait  is  added  to  another,  without  regard 
to  harmony ;  one  prize  after  another  is  noted  as  desirable,  without 
reflection  on  the  utterly  divergent  courses  of  action  by  which  alone 
they  may  be  secured. 
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'  To  a  great  extent,  the  poet  or  the  novelist  shapes  the  ideals  of 

liiost  men  and  women ;  for  at  the  most  critical  period  of  L'fe  their 

creations  possess  the  imagination,  whilst  their  conceptions  are  ever 

present  to  the  mind,   stimulating   and  directing  effort.    In   their 

appreciation  of  this  fact,  our. ancestors   were  wiser  than  we;  they 

realised   that   the   passionate   outburst   of  the   bard  inspired   and 

sustained  the  martial   enthusiasm,  the  romantic  chivalry  in  which 

they  delighted.     What  shall  we  say  of  an  age  in  which  the  poet's 

mission  is  to  amuse,  of  an  age  whose  ideal  was  created  by  Byron, 

and  assumed  the  form  of  Don  Juan?    But  possibly  we  have  not 

advanced  so  greatly  in  this  direction  as  we  are  apt  to  fancy.    The 

hero  and  the  heroine  of  our  popular  literature  do  not  always  present, 

or  even  suggest,  the  noblest  manhood,  or  the  purest  womanhood.     It 

is  a  humiliating  reflection  that  the  most  popular  writers  present, — 

as  heroes,  hlas^  soldiers,  rich  only  in  the  knowledge  which  is  baser 

than  the  profoundest  ignorance,  able  only  in  petty  arts  which  are  a 

disgrace  to  their  manhood, — as  heroines,  women  dignified  only  by  an 

unmeaning,  unreasoning  passion,  to  which  all  duties,  all  ties  are 

sacrificed.     So  it  must  be  whilst  it  is  forgotten  that  for  good  or  for 

evil,  whether  we  will  or  not,  the  poet  and  the  noveUst  are  the  most 

powerful  teachers  of  the  day.    Powerful  they  must  be,  until  fancy 

ceases  to  sway  human  beings,  during  those  years  in  which  character 

is  formed,  and  the  destinies  of  life  are  determined.     The  satirist, 

lashing  vice,  rendering  folly  contemptible,  is  a  teacher ;  but  there  is  a 

period  in  most,  if  not  in  all  lives,  during  which  his  power  is  as  nothing 

to  that  of  the  poet.    Consciously  or  unconsciously,  men  and  women 

will  emulate  those  whose  deeds  make  their  hearts  beat  faster,  whose 

charms  excite  their  envy,  and  whose  sorrows  win  their  tears.    And  the 

gospel  of  not  a  few  of  our  art  teachers  is, — be  beautiful,  be  well 

dressed,  and  develop  a  grand  passion.    Instead  of  presenting  their 

readers  with  a  noble  conception  of  life,  instead  of  furnishing  worthy 

ideals,     they    pander    skilfully    to    petty    vanities   and   miserable 

egotisms. 

The  very  genius  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  ideal  it  presents,  and 
the  aim  of  a  Christian  life  is  the  triumph  of  that  ideal  over  all  rivals. 
The  mere  possession  of  a  high  ideal  is  something;  it  implies  that  a 
man  has  reached  the  point  from  which  aU  ignoble  living  involves 
misery — misery  quite  independent  of  any  punishment  the  wrong- 
doing may  b%et.  When  there  is  that  in  a  man's  mind  which 
converts  every  ignoble  pleasure  into  suffering,  which  makes  hours  of 
base  repose,  hours  of  bitter  self-reproach,  he  has  progressed  not  a 
little  towards  the  development  of  a  noble  character.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  Christian  teacher  so  to  impregnate  men's  minds  with 
a  loft  J  conception  of  life  and  deep  sense  of  moral  beauty  that  no 
tinwoithy  ideal  can  attract  them.  But  Christ's  ideal  of  life  is  not  uni* 
versally  accepted,  is  not  even  universally  respected ;  a  phenomenon 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  comparatively  seldom  presented  to 
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men.  Teachers  insist,  or  at  least  their  hearers  are  conviuced  that  they 
insist,  on  the  little  cost  and  inconsiderable  effort  by  which  a  man  may 
save  his  sooL  The  most  careless  observer  sees  that  to  save  the  soul,  if 
to  save  it  means  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  Grod's  law,  is  not  an  easy 
thing.  And  so  there  grows  a  popular  conviction  that  region  is  very 
much  more  a  matter  of  heaven  and  hell)  of  man's  relation  to  God,  than 
of  his  duty  to  his  fellow-man.  Of  course,  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  so,  if 
heaven  and  hell  are  rightly  understood,  and  it  is  realised  that  a  man's 
worship  of  God  renders  all  inferior  relationships  sacred,  and  that  his 
love  to  God  inspires  effort  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-men.  Yet  there 
must  be  something  radically  defective  in  the  popular  religious  teaching 
of  the  day,  when  Carlyle  sees  in  it  only, ''  a  new  phasis  of  £^oism, 
stretched  out  into  the  infinite ;  not  always  the  heavenlier  for  its 
infinitude;"  and  when  his  verdict  is  very  generally  applauded. 

But  if  a  man,  ignoring  all  systems  of  theology,  all  statements  of 
dogma,  turns  to  the  Gospels,  he  will  find  in  them  the  one  satisfactory 
ideal  of  life.    Sweeping  aside  all  perversions,  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  the  ideal  is  still  before  us,  and  that  if  a  man  will 
impregnate  his  very  soul  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching*  there 
will  arise  within  him  a  divine  dissatisfaction,  which  will  rob  all  lower 
conceptions  of  life  of  their  power  to  satisfy,  and  stimulate  to  perpetual 
exertion.    The  more  elevated  the  ideal  the  more  difficult  is  fidelity  to 
it ;  indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  fidelity  is  impossible.   Occasional 
retrogression,  due  to  languor,  passion,  or  the  force  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances, is  inevitable ;  but  this  is  consistent  with  a  practically 
unflagging  fidelity.    The  artist  may  be  conscious  that  at  certain 
seasons  his  attention  has  wandered,  his  enthusiasm  abated,  that  his 
imagination  has-been  temporarily  fascinated  by  the  glamour  of  an  art 
he  despises ;  but  his  feeling  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  man  who  has 
been  deliberately  false  to  his  conception  of  his  work,  who  is  pandering 
to  unformed  or  depraved  taste  from  mercenary  motives.    The  one 
may  be  happy,  the  other  hardly  so ;  reflection  is  painful  to  him,  for  it 
inevitably  brings  self-<K)ndemnation  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of 
what  he  is  with  what  he  proposed  to  be.    There  is*  a  certain  admixture 
of  regret  in  all  retrospection,  for  no  man  makes  of  life  all  he  purposed; 
but  the  regret  is  stimulating  rather  than  depressing  to  the  man  who 
is  conscious  of  constant  effort.    Sanguine  expectations  may  fade ;  a 
man  may  feel  that  he  has  not  done,  that  he  will  never  do,  what  he 
proposed,  but  to  some  extent  he  is  what  he  hoped  to  be.    The  world 
is  not  influenced  easily  as  he  supposed,  difficulties  are  more  formi- 
dable than  fancy  pictured  them,  but  in  struggling  with  them  he  has 
developed  his  own  nature.    The  child  building  its  castle  on  the  sea- 
shore finds  it  swept  away  at  every  inflowing  of  the  tide,  but  its  aims 
are  stronger,  its  body  is  richer  in  healthy  life  for  the  pleasant  effort    It 
is  somewhat  thus  with  all  men ;  many,  perhaps  most,  of  their  attempts 
are  failures,  but  the  results  of  their  labour  are  to  themselves  even 

'cher  than  they  hoped. 
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The  work  which  a  man  most  perfonn,  his  physical  necessities,  the 
pleasares  he  may  legitimately  enjoy,  his  social  instincts,  are  per- 
petually asserting  an  undue  pre-eminence.  He  must  cherish  certain 
purposes  as  to  the  position  he  will  occupy  in  the  world;  and  the 
attainment  of  those  purposes,  demanding  daily  effort,  is  apt  to  throw 
the  nobler  purposes  inspired  by  the  ideal  he  cherishes  into  a  secondary 
position.  Man  is  essentially  a  creature  of  few  needs,  but  these  needs 
he  may  multiply  almost  without  limit.  There  is  no  luxury  which  a 
man  may  not  render  in  a  certain  sense  a  necessity, — that  is,  which  he 
may  not  make  essential  to  his  comfort.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  craving  for  these  artificial  necessities  depresses  a  man's 
aspirations,  and  makes  of  his  life  a  veiy  petty  thing.  Unfortunately, 
many  men  go  a  step  beyond  this ;  they  are  determined  not  only  to 
secure  every  luxury  which  a  depraved  appetite  craves,  but  they  will 
strive,  with  all  the  intensity  of  their  natiure,  for  that  which  serves  to 
make  them  fashionably,  or  at  least  respectably,  miserable.  The  man- 
who  cherishes  a  lofty  ideal  of  life  must  constantly  steel  himself 
against  the  subtle  inducements  to  Mammon  worship.  In  whatever 
sphere  he  desires  to  excel,  this  temptation  lies  before  him ;  every 
library,  every  picture  gallery,  every  church,  tells  the  story  of  genius, 
taste,  or  purity,  sacrificed  to  gold.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  of  letters, 
art,  or  politics,  he  is  the  most  miserable  who  cherishes  a  high  purpose 
and  who  falls  a  victim  to  the  lust  of  gold.  In  the  spiritual  world  he 
is  most  wretched  of  all,  who,  with  a  true  conception  of  the  purpose 
and  dignity  of  life,  falls  a  victim  to  the  same  allurement.  The  mere 
craving  for  wealth  is  so  vulgar,  that  the  man  who  has  once  cherished 
noble  thoughts  can  only  yield  to  it  through  the  emlmrrassments 
caused  by  bis  self-created  needs ;  therefore  it  behoves  the  man  who 
would  preserve  his  integrity,  to  cultivate  the  utmost  simplicity  of  taste. 

If  the  man  who  cherishes  a  high  ideal  would  see  it  pass  from  the 
world  of  poetry  to  that  of  deed,  if  he  would  make  life  noble,  he  must 
most  jealously  watch  all  other  ambitions.  That  he  should  have 
physical,  mental,  and  social  ideals  with  the  spiritual,  is  necessary;  but 
they  must  be  subordinate.  The  man  who  sacrifices  his  faith  to  his 
ambition  to-day,  his  ambition  to  his  faith  to-morrow,  and  yet  again, 
conscience  and  interest  to  love  of  culture,  is,  of  necessity,  a  man  who 
never  succeeds.  He  who  does  not  sedulously  cultivate  his  mental 
power  robs  his  spiritual  and  moral  influence  of  its  due  weight. 
€k)odness  is  always  powerful,  but  the  goodness  of  the  ignoramus  and 
the  philosopher  are  utterly  unlike  in  their  effect.  Your  faith  may 
support  your  own  life,  but  it  wiU  not  attract  others  as  it  should  do,  if 
you  are  ignorant ;  what  you  believe  is  of  little  moment  to  the  inquirer, 
if  he  has  no  respect  for  the  mental  integrity  which  should  be  the 
basis  of  your  conviction.  But  here  we  meet  with  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  fidelity  to  an  ideal — ^the  desire  for  mental  pre-eminence  is  apt  to 
become  an  end  to  the  attainment  of  which  generous  promptings, 
perhaps  the  calls  of  obvious  duty,  are  sacrificed. 
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In  moments  of  spiritual  or  moial  exaltation  a  man's  ideal  of  Gfe 
fascinates  him,  and  all  else  sinks  into  its  tnie  insignificanca  Such 
moments  may  inspire  a  man,  bnt  they  are  apt  to  render  him  too  pie- 
snmptiious:  It  is  well  to  remember  that  fidelity  to  any  grand  purpose 
is  difficult,  that  it  involves  constant  watchfulness,  wrestlings  with  self, 
and  resistance  of  subtle,  external  influences.  K  a  man  would  be  true 
to  his  ideal,  let  him  surround  himsdf  with  those  whose  purpose  in 
life  is  at  one  with  his  own.  When  the  nobler  side  of  a  man's  natoie 
becomes  voiceless  it  loses  aU  vitality ;  and  how  can  it  express  itself 
amongst  those  who  greet  its  utterance  only  with  contemptuous  smiles 
or  icy  indifference  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  those  about  you  are 
stronger  or  weaker  than  yourself,  for  at  its  best  man's  nature  is  two* 
sided ;  and  if  all  it«  baser  aspirations  meet  with  genial  sympathy,  if 
the  unworthy  thought  expressing  itself  in  words  finds  its  counterpart, 
the  weakness  must  become  greater.  The  struggle  with  evil  is  so  pro- 
tracted, so  desperate  a  one,  that  the  man  who  does  not  choose  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  success  is  lost  Wherever  a  man  has 
gained  a  perfect  victory  over  self,  he  rises  superior  to  external  influ- 
ences; but  in  how  few  matters  does  a  man  gain  such  a  tEXumph? 
Certain  temptations  there  are  which  one  may  scorn,  which,  however 
artfully  placed  before  him,  excite  only  indignation ;  but  of  many 
matters  this  can  never  be  true.  And  fidelity  to  a  worthy  ideal  means 
far  more  than  the  resistance  of  the  grossest,  or  indeed  of  any  tefrnpta* 
tions  to  delibemte  wrong-doing.  The  intensity  may  be  drawn  from  a 
man's  efforts  to  do  right,  without  his  stooping  to  actual  vice.  Society 
is  well  qualified  to  sap  a  man's  spiritual  life ;  it  would  have  him 
"  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever."  It  asks  no  baseness,  only  the  absence 
of  all  wearisome  enthusiasm. 

It  may  be  that  fidelity  to  an  ideal  is  more  difficult  in  the  presoit 
than  it  has  been  in  many  ages.  The  dilettante  Ufe  of  to-day,  with  its 
moderate  r^ard  for  religious  observances,  is  more  subtle  than  the 
open  immorality  of  some  past  ages.  No  man  could  convince  himself 
that  he  was  living  a  true  life  whilst  he  shared  the  vices  of  such  a 
period  as  that  of  Charles  II.  For  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  fritter  away  life  without  encountering  any  revolting  vica 
Every  coterie  has  its  shibboleth,  its  schemes,  or  at  least  its  theoiiei, 
for  the  regeneration  of  society ;  and  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  stifle  his 
nobler  nature,  to  live  inactive  in  the  midst  of  those  whose  language 
charms  him,  than  when  surrounded  by  those  whose  conceptions  of 
life  are  contemptible.  When  many  men  who  profess  the  piofoundest 
sympathy  for  humanity  are  content  to  sit  still,  or  to  engage  only  in  a 
little  recreative  philanthropy,  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  comae  is 
forgotten  in  its  frequency.  Aiid  when  this  ha{^ens,  lai^uage  has  no 
definite  relation  to  thought,  action  no  ascertained  relation  with 
languaga  The  fashionable  jargon  of  the  day  is  of  somewhat  elevated 
tone.  Who,  listening  to  the  ta&  of  intellectual  culture  which  may  be 
heard  in  every  drawing-room,  would  be  prepared  for  the  librarian's 
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revelation  of  the  names  of  our  most  popular  authors  ?  Who,  listemng 
to  the  philanthropic  talk  which  abounds  on  every  hand,  would  be 
prepared  for  the  revelation  of  selfishness  and  indifference  which  a 
walk  through  the  neglected  quarter  of  a  large  town  affords  ?  Of 
course,  there  is  much  active  benevolence, — ^it  may  be,  more  than  in  by- 
gone ages, — ^but  the  advance  in  action  has  not  been  co-extensive  with 
the  advance  in  profession.  And  this  state  of  things  has  its  own 
peculiar  perils;  exaggerated  assertions  of  noble  aspirations  and 
generous  sympathies  are  not  so  degrading  as  the  utterance  of  licentious 
or  cynical  epigrams,  but  they  are  more  insidiously  dangerous.  We 
read  that  Caligula,  having  prepared  to  conquer  a  kingdom,  returned 
to  Some  with  a  modest  store  of  shells,  gathered  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
f»ave  thanks  to  the  gods  for  his  triumph, — a  species  of  lunacy  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  moral  world,  where  men  are  very  apt  to  fancy 
that  the  ideal  they  have  formed  is  thereby  attained.  A  high  ideal  of 
life  produces  suffering,  but  it  produces  little  else  unless  aU  besides  is 
subordinated  to  its  realisation. 

MiLNEK  MaCMASTEU. 


SCENES  FROM  CHURCH  HISTORY, 

VII. 


BONIFACE  AND  HIS  HBBBTICAL  OPPONENTS. 

rriHE  success  which  attended  the  labours  of  Boniface  proved  a 
JL  serious  addition  to  his  responsibilities ;  and  made  it  necessary 
that  the  number  of  his  co-workers  should  be  greatly  increased. 
He  accordingly  addressed  urgent  appeals  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  in 
England,  entreating  them  to  remember  him  in  their  prayers,  and  to 
give  him  practical  assistance  in  his  work.  He  needed  large  accessions 
to  his  ranks, — men  who  would  regard  the  heathen  Saxons  as  their 
brethren,  and  labour  to  convert  them  to  the  fatith  of  Christ.  These 
appeals  were  not  in  vain.  Boniface  was  from  time  to  time  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  of  English  Christians^  who  were  willing  to  forego  the 
comforts  of  home  and  to  brave  all  possible  hardships  for  the  sake  of 
Chzist  He  was  joined  by  some  who  gained  for  themselves  great 
distinction  as  preachers,  such  as  his  kinsman  Wunibald,  Willibald, 
Witta»  and  Wigbert;  as  well  as  by  female  devotees  who  came  to 
superintend  nunneries,  among  whom  were  Walpurga,  Chunigild, 
Cbunigratk  Thecia,  and  lioba.  Sturm  of  Bavaria — the  founder  (under 
the  direction  of  Boniface)  of  the  renowned  abbey  of  Fulda — also 
devoted  to  this  missionary  enterprise  his  great  talents  and  eminent 
piety. 
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From  England,  BoniSetce  further  sooght  varions  articles  of  ecclesias- 
tical faroiture — ^priestlj  robes,  ornaments  fo^  the  churches,  and  bells. 
For  books  he  made  frequent  demands.  Ilius  he  requested  his  old 
friend  the  abbess  Eadburga  to  secure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter,  written  in  gilt  letters,  that  he  might,  by  his  use  of  it  in 
preaching,  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  unenlightened  Pagans,  who  were 
captivated  by  their  senses,  a  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
asked  another  friend  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  Prophets,  written 
plainly,  without  abbreviations  or  contractions,  the  letters  distinctly 
separated,  as  his  eyesight  was  very  weak.  Commentaries  on  St  Paul, 
several  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  are  likewise 
among  the  books  with  which  he  wished  to  be  supplied.  His  brethren 
in  England  regarded  the  work  as  their  own,  and  aided  him  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  To  borrow  Fuller's  image  in  relation  to  a  later 
missionary  enterprise — ^they  held  the  rope  while  he  went  down. 

In  738  Boniface  once  more  repaired  to  Home,  that  he  might  renew 
and  strengthen  his  connection  with  the  Papal  See.  Gr^ory  IL  was 
by  this  time  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Gr^ry  IIL 
The  apostle  of  Germany  was  anxious  to  secure  his  patronage,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  increased  authority.  He  was  received  with  a  dis- 
tinction corresponding  to  his  honourable  labours,  and  invested  with 
new  powers.  He  remained  in  Bome  a  whole  year,  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  German  Ghuroh,  and 
in  visiting  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  whose  prayers  and  intercessions  he 
ardently  desired ;  for  on  this  point  his  ideas  were  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  superstitions  of  Bome.  The  Pope  empowered  him  to  act  as 
his  legate,  to  visit  the  Churohes  in  Bavaria,  where  the  Papal  authority 
had  not  been  firmly  established,  and  where  the  spirit  of  freedom 
might,  if  not  suppressed,  prove  a  troublesome  foe.  On  his  return 
from  Bome,  he  speedily  carried  out  his  commission,  and  founded 
in  Bavaria  the  four  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Freisingen,  Batisbon, 
and  Passau. 

His  plans  were  still  further  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Charles 
Martel  in  the  year  741.  Martel  had  indeed  proved  a  valuable  patron 
to  Boniface,  had  received  him  loyally  as  the  Papal  legate,  and  had  in 
various  ways  assisted  his  mission.  But  he  had  in  his  nature  a  strong 
dash  of  independence,  and  would  never  allow  to  Boniface  absolute 
and  arbitrary  power.  He  tolerated  in  the  clergy  practices  which 
were  decidedly  unclerical;  encouraged  them  to  take  part  in  war  and 
in  sports;  and  worse  than  all,  the  great  mayor  c^d  not  hesitate 
to  lay  hands  on  the  property  of  churohes  and  monasteries  when 
he  needed  money  for  his  numerous  wars.  His  sons,  Carloman 
and  Pepin,  who  succeeded  him,  .were  cast  in  a  different  mould. 
Carloman  was  so  decidedly  ecclesiastical  that  he  preferred  tlie 
seclusion  of  a  monastery  to  the  intrigues  and  honours  of  a  court,  and 
carried  out  his  preference  by  taking  the  monastic  vows.  Pepin  also 
$aw  that  the  mission  of  Boniface  would  promote  the  civilization  and 
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prosperity  of  the  people,  and  that  it  would  indirectly  be  a  powerful 
political  influence  in  his  own  favour.  His  interests  were  in  a  large 
measure  identical  with  those  of  the  Papacy,  and  he  therefore  sought 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  Eoman  See.  » 

Boniface  was  not  the  man  to  let  so  favourable  an  opportunity  pass 
by.  He  lost  no  time  in  apprising  Carloman  and  Pepin  of  his  wishes, 
and  at  once  gained  their  sanction  to  two  objects  which  he  regarded 
as  indispensable — the  foundation  of  several  new  bishoprics,  and  the 
convocation,  at  regular  intervals,  of  ecclesiastical  synods.  In  742  he 
founded  bishoprics  at  Wursburg,  Erfurt,  and  Burburg,  and  in  743  he 
assembled  a  provincial  synod,  the  first  of  five  over  which  he  presided. 
The  aim  of  these  synods  was  to  deliberate  on  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people,  to  devise  suitable  methods  of  Christian 
instruction,  to  make  and  enforce  laws  for  the  better  government  of 
the  church.  Boniface,  in  convoking  these  assemblies,  proved  himself 
a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesman,  well  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  idea  did  not,  of  course,  originate  with  him :  he  simply 
revived  an  old  and  obsolete  institution.  But  he  could  not,  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Pope,  have  devised  a  more  effective  measure.  The 
consolidation  of  the  church  was  rendered  easier.  Its  scattered  forces 
were  gathered,  and  its  strength  focussed. 

The  s]mods  did  a  good  work.  Beforms,  by  no  means  unnecessary, 
were  introduced  into  the  Frankish  Church,  and  the  laxity  of  morals 
and  manners  which  had  been  permitted  by  Charles  Martel  was  sternly 
censured.  The  clergy  were  required  to  submit  to  a  stricter  discipline. 
They  must  not,  on  pain  of  deposition  from  their  office,  take  part  in 
warlike  expeditions  or  in  the  chase,  but  devote  themselves  entirely 
and  in  a  becoming  manner  to  the  duties  of  their  profession.  The 
lingering  relics  of  paganism  were  to  be  swept  away.  Superstitions 
which  had  been  retained  even  by  members  of  the  church — sooth- 
saying, the  wearing  of  charms  and  amulets,  and  sacrifices  at  funerals — 
were  to  be  opposed  as  unlawful  and  mischievous.  The  selUng  of 
Christian  captives  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  various  laws  were 
enacted  which  were  unquestionably  good.  As  such  laws  were  invested 
with  the  sanction  of  a  large  representative  assembly,  they  would  the 
more  readily  gain  the  respect  of  the  people ;  and  the  reformation  at 
which  they  aimed  would  be  more  easily,  if  not  more  thoroughly, 
accomplished. 

The  good,  however,  was  not  unmixed.  Some  laws  were  passed 
which  were  neither  just  nor  wise.  In  his  zealous  determination  to 
maintain  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Boniface  virtually  ignored  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  from  which 
that  faith  was  derived  and  on  which  the  church  was  founded  Of 
the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience,  of  the  guidimce  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  apart  from  the 
€X  cathedra  utterances  of  the  Pope,  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  he 
seems  to  have  had  not  the  remotest  conception.    Agreement  on  every 
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point  with  Eome  was  deemed  essential.  Her  creed  was  to  be  received 
with  blind  and  implicit  submission ;  her  ritual  observed  with 
mechanical  exactness.  To  dissent  from  her  dogmas,  whether  rightlj 
or  wrongly,  was  heresy.  To  disapprove  of  her  methods  was  schism. 
Boniface  was  intolerant  of  all  opposition.  With  all  his  nobleness 
and  magnanimity,  he  had  a  keen  deb'ght  in  heresy  huntings  and  could 
detect  it  in  its  earliest  stages.  Schism  was  with  him  the  one 
nnpardonable  sin,  and,  with  his  judgment  thus  warped,  he  passed  laws 
winch  were  in  their  essence  harsh  and  despotic,  and  in  tiieir  action 
grossly  unjust. 

Among  the  schismatics  and  heresiarchs  who  incurred  his  wrath 
were  Adelbert  and  Clement.  Adelbert  was  a  Frank  of  mean  descent, 
and  apparently  of  slender  education.  He  was  not,  however,  destitute 
of  intellectual  vigour  and  resolute  will.  Our  knowledge  of  him,  it 
must  be  remembered,  comes  to  us  mainly  from  adverse  sources — ^from 
the  testimony  of  his  accuser  and  enemy.  Yet  even  this  testimony, 
carefully  sifted,  will  lead  to  a  far  more  favourable  estimate  of  the 
man  than  Boniface  entertained.  Adelbert  was  censured  as  an  irregular 
priest.  He  had  received  ordination  from  ignorant  bishops,  and  had 
been  appointed  to  no  fixed  diocese,  probably  because  he  wished,  as 
Boniface  himself  wished,  to  labour  as  a  missionary.  He  was  of  pore 
and  upright  life,  and  practised  rigorous  austerities.  The  multitude 
honoured  him  as  a  saint  and  a  worker  of  miracles,  but  whether  he 
professed  to  work  miracles  is  by  no  means  evident  He  may  not 
have  been  free  from  fanatical  tendencies,  and  his  followers  probably 
went  to  excesses  of  which  he  himself  would  not  approve.  But  his 
worst  offence  was  his  opposition  to  the  dominance  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  He  anticipated  the  position  of  the  German  Reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  charge  of  Boniface,  that  he  put  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  apostles,  is  entirely  unproved.  The  ground  of 
the  charge,  apparently,  is  that  Adelbert  thought  that  churches  should 
not  be  dedicated  to  apostles  and  martyrs,  whilst  yet  he  allowed 
oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  himself.  But  Boniface  may  h«re  have 
substituted  his  own  inferences  for  facts.  If  Adelbert  contended  that 
churches  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  name  of  any  man,  whether 
apostle,  saint,  or  martyr,  and  yet  sanctioned  the  dedication  of  one  or 
more  to  himself,  he  was  flagrantly  inconsistent,  and  such  an  incon- 
sistency would  have  been  simply  suicidal.  Neander  suggests  a  view  of 
the  matter  which  is  much  more  probable.  Adelbert  censured  the 
superstitious  practice  which  had  become  so  general,  of  visiting  "the 
threshold  of  the  Apostles "  for  help,  instead  of  seeking  it  directly 
from  Christ.  Pilgrimages  of  every  form  were  pernicious  in  their 
effects  on  the  spirituality,  and  still  more  on  the  morals,  of  the  people ; 
and  even  Boniface  had  deplored  the  corruption  to  which  tiiey 
frequently — almost  inevitably — ^led.  Adelbert,  convinced  that  these 
evils  were  inseparable  from  pilgrimages,  erected  crosses  in  IJhe  fields, 
and  built  also  small   oratories  where  the  people  might  assemble . 
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without  risk  of  moral  deterioration.  Not  improbably,  the  people 
would  loosely  call  them  after  Adelbert,  and  might  in  their  ignorance 
imagine  that  liis  merits  would  help  them.  But  further  than  this  we 
cannot  go ;  and  if  there  was  a  display  of  fanaticism,  a  reliance 
on  the  merits  of  one  whom  the  people  regarded  as  a  saint,  who  was 
responsible  for  it  ?  Had  not  Eome  herself  engendered  such  super- 
stitions, and  fostered  the  spirit  which  promoted  their  growth  ? 

Another  charge  laid  against  Adelbert  is  that  he  claimed  to  know 
the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  and  needed  not  that  they  should  confess  to 
him.  But  here  again,  the  probability  is  that  he  was  simply  a  Eeformer 
before  the  Eeformation.  He  may  have  used  unwise  and  unwarrant- 
able expressions ;  one  extreme  may  have  driven  him  to  another ;  but 
we  shall  best  understand  his  conduct  by  describing  it  as  a  protest 
against  the  practice  of  priestly  confession  and  absolution.  Adelbert 
was  an  anti-sacerdotalist ;  believing  that  men  need  confess  their  sins 
to  no  other  than  God,  and  that  they  could  obtain  full  and  efficacious 
forgiveness  by  faith  in  Christ  alone.  To  the  Papal  legate  this  position 
would  appear  schismatical  and  dangerous ;  to  us  it  is  the  reverse. 
What  Boniface  branded  with  disgrace,  we  regard  as  an  honour. 

Neander  quotes  the  fragment  of  a  prayer  by  Adelbert,  in  which 
there  is  certainly  no  fanatical  self-exaltation.  "  Lord,  Almighty  'God, 
Father  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Thou,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  Thou  who  sittest  above  the  seventh  heaven,  above  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  Thou  supreme  Love,  Thou  fountain  of  joy,  I  invoke 
Thee  and  invite  Thee  to  me,  the  poorest  of  Thy  creatures,  since  Thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  say,  Whatsoever  ye  ask  of  the  Father  in  My  name, 
that  will  I  do.  I  beg  of  Thee,  therefore,  to  bestow  upon  me  Thyself." 
It  is  true  that,  in  a  later  passage  of  the  same  prayer,  there  is  an 
invocation  of  angels,  and  of  angels  whose  names  are  unknown.  But 
imagine  the  representative  of  the  PapacJy  objecting  to  this !  And  so, 
also,  as  to  Adelbert's  exhibiting  relics,  to  which  he  ascribed  a  super- 
natural origin,  as  well  as  a  supernatural  power.  From  whom  had  he 
learned  this  miserable  delusion,  which,  moreover,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Boniface  himself,  he  held  in  his  youiikful  days  (jm,prmccva 
cBtaU)y  and  which  in  his  later  years  he  might  altogether  have  outgrown  ? 
He  was  not  one  of  the  stoUd  and  indifferent  men,  who  remain  at  a 
standstill  His  principles,  even  as  we  understand  them  from  the 
cliaiges  of  his  accuser,  were  essentially  progi'essive,  and  it  is  there- 
fore quite  probable  that  at  one  time  of  liis  life  he  held  opinions 
which  his  maturer  judgment  rejected.  At  any  rate  there  was  nothing, 
either  in  Adelbert's  creed  or  practice,  which  a  healthy  spiritual 
organization  would  not  have  tolerated.  His  ejection  was  an  act  of 
tyranny. 

Boniface  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  synod  to  depose 
Adelbert  from  his  office  and  declare  his  orders  invalid.  He  prohibited 
him  from  preaching,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  prohibition  effect, 
sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for  life.    He  was  confined  in  a  ceU 
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in  the  convent  of  Fulda,  and,  althongh  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape,  he  was  fallen  upon  by  a  gang  of  robbers  and  killed. 

Clement  was  an  Irish  missionary  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
superior  culture.  His  culpability  in  the  eyes  of  Boniface  is  no  less 
honourable  than  that  of  Adelbert's,  and  many  among  ourselves  would 
gladly  share  it  with  him.  He  was  a  zealous  and  successful  preacher, 
but  was  guilty  of  the  grave  crime  of  thinking  for  himself.  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  he  received  with  all 
loyalty.  To  them  he  looked  for  instruction  and  guidance  on  all 
matters  of  Christian  faith  and  conduct.  They  were  his  exclusive 
authority.  The  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  decrees  of  councils,  the 
utterances  of  popes  and  bishops  carried  with  them  no  binding  force. 
Such  individualism  as  this  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  see  that  the  position  would  involve  many  momentous 
departures  from  the  lines  of  the  dominant  churcL  Boniface  excom- 
municated Clement  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  But  what  was  the 
proof  of  that  serious  indictment  ?  Simply  that  Clement  was  married, 
and  the  marriage  of  a  priest,  especially  of  a  bishop,  was  illegal  and 
monstrous  !  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  a  sacred  doctrine,  and 
Boniface  deposed  Clement  for  a  reason  which  would  place  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  ministers  of  the  Lutheran,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  Eeformed  Churches. 

Boniface  further  alleges  against  Clement,  that  he  taught  fidse 
doctrines  in  relation  to  Christ's  descent  to  hell :  viz.,  that  in  descend- 
ing He  delivered  the  souls  not  only  of  believers  but  of  unbelievers 
and  idolaters. 

'*  This,*'  Bays  Neander, "  we  must  understand  as  follows — ^He  declared  himself 
oppoeed  to  the  oommon  doctrine  of  the  deaeeruw  Christi  ad  inferos,  aooording 
to  which  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  only  the  pious  dead  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  is,  he  found  in  this  doctrine,  because  he  held  only  to  the 
Scriptures,  an  intimation,  that  all  those  who  during  their  life  on  eurth  had 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  were  after  their  death 
taught  by  Chxist  Himself  to  know  Him  as  the  Sayionr,  and  bronglit  into  feUov* 
ship  with.  Him.  A  reflecting  missionary  among  the  heathen  might  easily  be 
led  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  doctrine  that  all  Pagans  were  unconditionally 
lost ;  while  to  Uie  purely  human  feelings  of  those  to  whom  the  Chxistian 
doctrine  was  thus  piesented,  much  offence  might  he  given,  and  many  doubts 
awsJfcened  in  their  minds.  But  whoever  was  led  by  his  own  careful  examins- 
tion  of  the  DiTine  Word  to  reject  that  doctrine  would  easily  be  tempted  to  go 
further,  and  to  cast  himself  loose  from  the  views  hitherto  held  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  predestination ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Boniface  actoallj 
accuses  Clement  of  teaching  things  contrary  to  the  Oatholio  fidth  relative  to  the 
divine  predestination.  Whether  Clement,  however,  went  so  fiir  as  to  maintsia 
the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  is  a  point  which  cannot  certainly  be 
determined." 

The  Pope  did  not  at  first  sanction  the  action  of  his  zealous 
lieutenant,  further  than  by  confirming  the  sentence  of  deposition 
which  he  had  pronounced  upon  Adelbert  and  Clement  It  is  deplor- 
able  to  think  that  the  apostle  of  Germany  was  apparoitly  more 
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eager  for  their  overthrow  than  the  Vatican  itself.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, after  a  second  examination,  the  Pope  decided  that  Clement  mast 
retract  his  opinions,  or  be  eternally  damned.  And  as  he  was  too 
BJncere  and  conrageoua  a  man  to  retract_UiuuiUilu(ilkJia.Jielicved 
fainr  ^' 
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Ama  lOB  vast  and  incessant  labonra,  the  Bishop  was  unable  to  carry 
out  one  wish  which  he  deeply  cherished.  He  remembered  with 
grateftti  affection  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  the  many  friends  whom 
he  bad  left  behind.  He  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
them,  and  received  numerous  proofs  of  their  generous  appreciation. 
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He  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
but  having  on  him  the  care  of  all  the  churches  -in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  he  found  it  impossible  to  fulfil  his  desire.  His  interest  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  England  never  abated.  He 
was  pleased  when  his  countrymen  were  praised,  grieved  when  they 
laid  themselves  open  to  blame. 

Thus  he  heard  that  Etbelbald,  King  of  Merda,  lived  a  shameless 
and  immoral  life,  and  encouraged  by  his  example  the  worst  forms  of 
immorality  among  his  people.  He  therefore  sent  to  him  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  a  letter  of  earnest  remonstrance, 
telling  him  to  his  shame,  that  among  the  Pagan  Saxons  in  Grermany 
the  law  of  chastity  was  scrupulously  observed,  and  that  any 
violation  of  it  was  punished  with  terrible  severity ;  nor  did  he  scruple 
to  remind  the  monarch  that  though  he  might  escape  punishment 
from  man,  he  would  assuredly  incur  the  judgment  of  God.  With 
equal  fidelity  did  he  urge  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  reform  the 
abuses  which  had  notoriously  crept  into  the  British  Church. 

Another  cherished  dream  Boniface  was  unable  to  realise.  After 
the  death  of  Kaginfred,  Bishop  of  Cologne,  in  744,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  that  see  into  a  metropolis,  with  himself  as  arch- 
bishop. The  chief  reason  which  prompted  his  action  in  this  matter 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  Cologne  was  suitable  for  more 
extensive  missionary  operations,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Fries- 
land,  where,  since  the  death  of  Willibrord,  there  had  been  serious 
retrogressions. 

The  scheme  was  feasible,  but  a  number  of  the  Frankish  nobles  and 
clergy  were  opposed  to  it,  and  it  had  consequently  to  be  abandoned. 
While  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  it  were  going  on,  Gerold,  the 
Bishop  of  Mentz,  was  slain  by  the  Saxons ;  and  Carloman  appointed 
as  his  successor  his  son  GewiUieb — a  man  passionately  devoted  to  the 
sports  of  the  forest,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  office  of  a  spiritual 
overseer.  In  the  year  following  Gerold's  death,  the  Frankish  kings 
led  another  expedition  against  the  Saxons.  GewiUieb  joined  it^ 
requested  the  chief  who  had  slain  his  father  to  meet  him  in  friendly 
conference,  and  treacherously  stabbed  him.  This  violation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  canons  could  not  be  allowed  to  psiss,  and  GewiUieb  was, 
the  next  year,  deposed  from  his  bishopric.  The  vacancy  which  thns 
occurred  iavoured  the  opposition  of  the  Frankish  nobles  and  cleigy. 
Mentz  became  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric,  and  Cologne  was  kept 
free  from  the  honour  and  the  heavy  responsibiUties  associated  with  it. 

When  Boniface  communicated  this  decision  to  the  Pope,  he  re- 
quested that  some  other  person  than  himself  might  be  appointed 
archbishop.  Bodily  inBrmities  were  beginning  to  teU  upon  him,  and 
he  preferred  that  a  younger  man  should  be  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  office,  and  that  he  should  be  left  free  for  missionary 
journeys.  This  request  the  Pope  could  not  sanction,  but  suggested 
the  appointment  of  an  episcopal  assistant     Boniface  consecrated  to 
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this  work  his  couutr3rman  Lullus,  who  had  been  trained  under  his 
own  care  and  had  laboured  with  him  for  about  twenty  years.  He 
further  wrote  to  Fuldrax,  the  Franldsh  Lord  Chamberlain,  entreating 
him  to  secure  for  Lullus  the  royal  sanction,  tliat  he  might  in  due  time 
be  established  as  his  successor.  In  the  same  letter  he  made  a  touch- 
ing appeal  on  behalf  of  his  disciples  and  priests,  who  were  often  in 
deep  poverty  and  could  not  continue  their  hardships  imless  they 
received  aid  from  some  other  quarter  than  the  heathen  borders  along 
which  they  toiled. 

The  royal  authority  was  granted  to  the  appointment  of  LuUns. 
Boniface  then  purposed  to  spend  his  last  days  in  the  monastery  of 
Fulda,  which  had  been  erected  under  his  own  care; 

"  There  is,*'  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  *'  a  irild  spot  in  the  depths  of  a  vast 
BoHtude,  in  the  midst  df  the  people  over  whom  my  apostleehip  extends,  where 
I  have  raised  a  monastery  for  brethren  under  this  lule  of  St.  B«aedict»  men 
bound  to  sevece  abstinenoe,  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  or  meat  or  ckT  domestic 
serrice,  who  shall  be  oontent  with  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  I  have 
acquired  this  possession  from  divers  pious  persons  and  especially  from  Oarloman, 
prinoe  of  the  Franks,  and  I  have  dedioatea  it  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour.  There 
it  is  that  with  the  good  will  of  your  Holiness  I  have  determined  to  give  repose 
for  a  few  days  to  my  body,  broken  as  it  is  by  old  age,  and  to  choose  a  nlace  of 
flepultore :  for  the  spot  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  four  nations  to  wnich  by 
the  grace  of  Grod  I  have  proclaimed  the  word  of  Christ.  To  these  I  would  be 
useful  so  long  as  I  live;  for  I  wish  to  persevere  in  the  service  of  the  Boman 
Church,  among  the  Qerman  people,  to  whom  I  was  sent,  and  to  obey  your 
commands." 

The  permission  thus  sought  was  granted,  but  Boniface  could  not 
€3njoy  the  repose  he  had  anticipated.  The  old  fire  was  stiU  un- 
quenched,  and  tidings  reached  him  from  Friesland,  which  made  it 
bum  as  brightly  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  he  determined  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  early  labours,  and  seek 
to  win  over  the  still  unsubdued  Pagans.  Having  made  aU  requisite 
arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  he  was  leaving,  "  For 
myself,"  he  said,  "  I  must  start  betimes,  for  the  day  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand.  For  this  final  departure  I  have  long  wished :  get  every- 
thing ready  for  me,  and  particularly  take  heed  to  place  in  the  chest 
which  holds  my  books  the  shroud  in  which  my  body  shall  presently 
be  wrapped/'  With  a  small  retinue  of  priests,  monks,  and  servants, 
be  embarked  on  a  boat,  sailed  down  the  fihine,  and  landed  at  Zuyder 
Zee.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  old  pupil  Eoban,  Bishop  of 
Utrecht,  and  together  they  commenced  their  evangelistic  labours  in 
£ast  Frisia.  Their  successes  were  numerous  and  decisive,  and 
their  prospects  were  in  every  way  gratifying.  But  danger  came 
at  an  unexpected  moment  On  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Burda, 
near  Dockum,  Boniface  had  established  himself,  with  his  retinue, 
to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism.  On  the  eve  of  Whit-Sunday, 
his  spiritual  children  were  to  assemble  around  him.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  he  heard  the  noise  of  an  approaching 
multitude,  and,  full  of  joy,  came  forth  from  his  tent  to  meet  it    But 
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he  soon  found  that  he  had  little  reason  for  joy.  Instead  of  the 
peaceful  converts,  whose  advent  he  had  gone  to  welcome,  he  saw 
before  him  a  host  of  savage  heathens,  brandishing  their  arms  and 
clamouring  for  his  destruction.  Enraged  at  the  success  of  BouifBice 
and  his  comrades,  the  cruel  idolaters  had  determined  to  devote  this 
day,  when  so  many  were  to  be  received  into  the  church  as  first-fruits 
for  Christ,  to  an  act  of  diabolical  vengeance.  The  heroic  missionary 
calmly  awaited  his  martyrdom.  His  attendants  urged  resistance,  and 
sought  to  defend  their  venerated  leader.  But  he  forbade  them,  say- 
ing, "Cease,  my  children,  &om  strife.  The  Holy  Scripture  commands 
us  to  return  good  for  evil.  This  is  the  day  I  have  long  desired,  and 
the  hour  of  our  deliverance  is  at  hand  Strengthen  yourselves  in  the 
Lord,  put  your  hope  in  Him,  and  He  will  speedily  grant  unto  you  an 
eternal  reward  in  His  heavenly  kingdom."  One  report,  which  long 
lingered  in  the  neighbourhood,  says  that  when  the  barbarians 
rushed  on  him  Boniface  made  a  pHlow  for  his  head  of  a  volume  of  the 
Gospels,  and  on  it  received  the  fatal  blow. 

Thus  passed  away  this  strong  heroic  soul,  who,  with  all  his  limita- 
tions, hu  superstitions,  and  his  excessive  devotion  to  the  Papacy, 
well  earned  his  title  of  Apostle  of  Grermany,  and  father  of  Grerman 
civilization.  Hid  fervent  piety,  bis  strong  common-sense,  his  rare 
administrative  skill,  his  unwearied  energy,  his  dauntless  courage, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  among  the  heathen  Saxons  a  work  to 
which  few  of  his  contemporaries  were  equal  The  Franks  as  well  as 
the  Glennans  felt  the  spell  of  his  power.  Their  Christianity,  received 
from  other  and  earlier  nussionaries,  he  revived  and  strengthened. 
More  than  any  other  he  rescued  the  Western  nations  of  Europe  horn, 
the  dominion  of  heatheidsm  and  barbarity,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  triumphs  of  religion  and  civilization. 


THE    CHILDREN'S    SONG. 
Bt  the  Author  of  "A  Savioue  for  Children." 


***  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things  that  He  did,  and 
'the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying  Hosanna  to  the  son  ca  David ;  they  were 
sore  displeased,  And  said  unto  Him,  Hearest  Thou  what  these  say  ?  And  Jesus  aaith 
unto  them,  Yea ;  have  yo  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suckUngs  Thon 
hast  perfected  praise  P '*— Matt.  xzi.  15, 16. 

TBLERE    is  something  here  for  young  people  to  think  about. 
Jesus  speaks  of  children,  and  of  little  ones  too:  "babes  and 
sucklings." 
You  have  read  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  you  know  that  the 
most  beautiful  building  in  it  was  the  temple.     Matthew  is  telling  its 
in  these  verses  of  chil<&en  in  the  temple.    People  used  to  go  there  to 
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woiship.  And  did  these  children  of  whom  we  read  worship  God  in 
His  temple  ?  Yes.  What  a  great  thing  for  them  to  do  while  they 
were  so  young !  Were  all  the  grown  people  pleased  to  see  and  hear 
them  ?  No.  Some  who,  perhaps,  thought  a  deal  too  much  of  them- 
selves, "  were  sore  displeased."  There  was  One,  however,  who  was 
not  at  all  angry.  He  bad  an  ear  for  children's  music.  He  gave 
them  a  loving  welcoma  It  was  asked :  ''  Who  is  this  ? "  ''And  the 
multitude  said.  This  is  Jesus."  And  He  is  the  same  now.  Others 
may  not  care  for  the  children's  service,  but  He  does.  Although  He 
is  a  great  King,  enthroned  above  every  other,  and  obeyed  by  all  holy 
angds,  He  notices  the  little  ones,  and  listens  to  their  song. 

We  do  not  care  to  say  much  about  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
who  wanted  to  silence  the  children.  You  have  read  of  what  they 
saw :  "  the  wonderful  things  which  Jesus  did " ;  and  of  what  they 
heard :  **  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying  Hosanna  to 
the  son  of  David";  and  of  what  they  felt:  "they  were  sore  dis- 
pleased " ;  and  of  what  they  asked  Jesus :  **  Hearest  thou  what  these 
say  ?  "  And  you  know,  too.  His  answer,  which  showed  how  ignorant 
or  forgetful  they  were :  "  Have  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? " 

Let  us  now  forget,  if  we  can,  these  ill-natured  people,  and  think  of 
Jesus  as  He  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  chUdren.  But  wait  a 
minute  while  we  speak  of  some  poor  folk  who  came  to  Him.  You 
may  £Emcy  an  old  man,  with  hoary  head  and  long  white  beard, 
entering  the  temple,  groping  his  way,  and  leaning  heavily  upon  his 
staff.  Did  anybody  know  him  ?  Perhaps  one  of  the  children  would 
have  said, ''  It  is  my  poor  grandfather,  and  he  is  quite  blind."  Again, 
you  may  suppose  an  old  woman,  and  a  little  girl  leading  her  by  the 
hand ;  or,  you  may  think  that  it  was  the  old  woman  who  was  leading 
the  little  girL  Had  anybody  asked  her  about  the  child  she  might 
have  said,  "  This  is  my  little  granddaughter ;  she  was  born  blind ;  her 
poor  mother  is  dead ;  can  anything  be  done  for  her  ? "  And  then, 
there  was  another,  and  another,  and  another.  0,  such  a  many  poor 
blind  people.  Others,  too,  were  lame.  Nobody  could  tell  how  they 
got  there.  But  they  came  to  Jesus,  "And  He  healed  them."  Was  it 
not  wonderful  ?  If  you  had  been  one  of  the  children  who  saw  it  all 
you  would  have  shouted  "  Hosanna ! "  as  loud  as  any  of  them. 

Well,  the  Saviour  is  here ;  and  you  may  speak  His  praise.  It  is 
not  too  late.  He  is  as  ready  to  hear  yon  when  you  pray  or  sing  as 
He  was  to  listen  to  the  children  of  Jerusalem.  Do  not  forget  this 
while  I  talk  to  you  about  them,  and  their  singing,  and  what  was 
thought  of  it 

I.  The  Singers. 

I  wonder  how  much  you  know  of  these  already.  Let  me  hear.  A 
little  boy  says,  "  I  know." 

They  were  y<ning.  Yes.  They  were  not  men  and  women,  but 
children.    Some  of  them  may  have  looked  younger  than  they  were ; 
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for  the  Saviour  likened  them  to  ''  babes  and  sucklings ;"  that  is,  little 
ones,  three  or  four  years  old;  Some,  perhaps,  were  older.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  boys,  employed  in  the  musical  serrices  of  the 
temple.  We  may  think  of  them,  however,  as  no  bigger  than  some  of 
you.  Do  you  ddi^t  in  singing  ?  Then  Grod  wishes  you  to  unite  in 
His  worship.  The  Bible  teaches  old  men  and  young  men  to  join  in 
the  song ;  but  it  adds,  "  And  children :  let  them  praise  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  The  youi^  people  of  whom  we  read  here  did  so.  And  as 
singers : 

They  were  beatUtfui.  I  am  fancying  their  faces,  bright  and  £teah  as 
a  May-morning ;  and  their  voices,  clear  and  sweet  as  God  could  make 
them.  How  dianning  the  sight,  and  the  sound !  A  boy  may  play 
upon  his  flute  or  Ids  fiddle  and  make  good  music;  but  I  had  lath^ 
hear  him  and  his  companions  sing. 

ISTow  God's  choir  is  a  veiy  large  one.  In  it  there  are  Angels.  They 
sing  in  heaven  their  holy  song.  In  it,  too,  there  are  little  birds.  Look 
at  their  beauty  and  listen  to  the  sweet  music  which  they  make  in  the 
air.  But,  we  take  more  pleasure  in  the  children;  especially  when 
they  sing  of  Him  who  is  the  life  and  light  and  joy  of  aU  that  trust  in 
His  love.  0,  think  of  these  in  the  temple,  of  their  loving  hearts,  and 
sunny  smiles,  and  of  their  hjmu  of  praise.  No  wonder  the  Saviour 
was  pleased  to  listen.    And  then,  perhaps, 

They  were  ma/ny,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  Whenever  thexe 
is  something  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  the  children  crowd  to  look  at  it 
Thus  it  had  been  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus,  the  meek  and  lowly  King, 
had  entered  the  gates  attended  by  a  multitude  who  shouted  'Hosannal' 
''All  the  city  was  moved."  Some  of  the  people  went  on  to  the  roo& 
of  their  houses ;  some  looked  through  the  lattices  or  stood  at  the  doors ; 
while  others  thronged  the  streets  and  were  asking  what  it  all  meant^ 
There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  children,  running  to  see  the  sight. 

Now  it  is  said  that  none  of  the  people  who  had  joined  the  pro- 
cession^ and  who  had  diisty  feet,  would  veutui'e  with  Jesus  into  the 
temple ;  but  I  am  thinking  that  some  of  the  children  did.  They  had 
not  come  so  feir.  There  was  not  much,  if  any,  dust  on  their  sandala. 
There  was,  too,  as  little  guile  in  their  hearts.  They  had  found  One 
who  loved  them,  and  l^ey  followed  Him.  These,  with  those  who 
were  already  in  the  temple,  would  make  a  numerous  choir.  And 
when  they  saw  what  Jesus  did,  they  began  to  sing.  You  may  think 
of  them  as — young, — ^beautiful, — ^and  many.  Then : 
II.  Theib  Singing. 

Perhaps  some  of  them  sang  louder  than  others.  I  daresay  diey 
were  not  all  in  tune.  They  sang  very  much  as  they  felt.  Hence  thie 
singing  would  be  simple  and  hearty.  Let  me  ask  two  or  three  questicms 
about  it : 

1. — ^What  made  them  sing?  They  had  no  encouragement  from 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes.  Anybody  might  have  seen  that  they  were 
sore  displeased.    They  said  as  plainly  as  they  could,  ''  You  sing  if 
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you  dara"  What,  then,  touched  the  children's  hearts,  and  opened 
their  lips  in  song  ?  There  was  Christ's  presence.  That  was  the  first 
things  Jesus  was  there.  He  hel{>ed  them  to  sing.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  Saviour's  presence  to  make  people  happy.  It  is,  to  the  aged 
and  the  young,  what  sunlight  is  to  the  birds.  It  dawns,  and  there  is 
at  onoe  the  spirit  of  praise. 

Another  thing,  was  Christ's  power.  Jesus  did  such  '^wonderful 
things.^'  The  chief  priests  and  scribes  never  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  nor  could  they  heal  the  lame.  But  Jesus  was  able.  And  when 
the  children  saw  what  He  did,  they  sang  for  joy.  The  Saviour's 
power  will  gladden  the  heart ;  and,  when  it  touches  the  lip  the  sing* 
ing  is  fervent  and  joyful,  and  the  praise  is  perfected.  Again,  there 
was  Christ's  mercy.  He  was  so  good  to  poor  suffering  people. 
Instead  of  passing  them  by  as  some  did,  without  so  much  as  looking 
at  them.  He  pitied  them ;  He  helped  them.  And  when  the  children 
saw  how  great  was  His  merciful  kindness  to  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
their  hearts  glowed  within  them,  and  they  expressed  their  delight  in 
song. 

2.  Where  did  they  sing  ?  "  In  the  temple."  But  in  what  part  of 
it  ?  for  some  of  ils  courts  were  closed  to  these  children  and  their 
parents  too.  Every  child  knows  that  there  was  a  part  which  none 
but  priests  could  e^ter ;  and  one  into  which  none  but  the  High  Priest 
could  go  once  a  year.  Where  then  did  the  people  worship  ?  Some 
in  "  the  court  of  the  Israelites,"  but  it  was  only  open  to  men  and 
youths  who  were  Jews.  Some  in  **  the  court  of  the  women."  All 
Hebrews,  whether  men  or  women,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  could 
aesemble  here  for  prayer.  But  others  were  shut  out.  There  was, 
however,  '•  the  court  of  the  Gtentiles."  Anybody  might  go  in  there. 
It  was  open  to  all  people.  Jesus  approved  of  that.  *'  He  taught 
saying :  Is  it  not  written :  My  house  shall  be  called  of  aU  nations  the 
house  of  prayer"?  Perhaps  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  temple  that 
the  child^n  sang.  For  should  there  not  be  praise  as  well  as  prayer 
in  the  oourts  of  the  Most  High  ? 

Young  people  who  can  sing  at  home  are,  sometimes,  silent  at 
church.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Children  should  join  in  **  the  service 
of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  O  try  to  make  your  singing  there 
sweeter  and  better  than  anywhere  else. 

3.  What  did  they  sing  ?  '*  Hosanna."  They  knew  what  it  meant. 
I  wonder  whether  they  thought  of  it :  "  Save  now."  Thus  prayer 
and  praise  were  united  as  they  very  often  are.  Where  did  the  children 
learn  this  song  ?  Periiaps  in  the  city.  For  as  Jesus  passed  along  the 
multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  followed,  sang :  ''  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  hiffhest" 
Such  a  song  is  not  often  picked  up  in  the  streets.  Where  did  the 
people  find  it  ?  In  their  own  hymn-book,  "  The  book  of  Psalms.** 
-^d  there  you  may  find  the  grand  "  Hosanna  "  or  "  Save  now  "  of 
the  children's  song.    But 
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4.  To  whom  did  they  sin;;  ?  JeBus.  They  called  Him  "  the  son  of 
David."  He  had  been  csdled  that  before.  One  day»  as  He  was 
leaving  Jericho,  a  great  multitude  followed  Him.  ''  And,  behold,  two 
blind  men  sitting  by  the  way  side,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  pawed 
by,  cried  out,  saying, ''  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David." 
Some  of  the  people  scolded  them,  and  told  them  to  make  less  noise. 
"  But  they  cried  the  more,  saying.  Have  mercy  on  us,  0  Lord,  thou 
son  of  David."  "  So  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them,  and  touched 
their  eyes,  and  immediately  their  eyes  received  sight,  and  they 
followed  him."  (Matthew  xx.  29 — 34).  And  now,  when  **  the  blind 
and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the  temple,  and  He  healed  them,"  the 
children  sang,  "  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David."  What  shall  we  say 
or  sing  ?  ''  Hosanna."  And  let  us  sing  it  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Jesus,  "  the  son  of  David*"  and  "  the  son  of  God."  Let  us  pray  to 
Him,  too ;  for  He  will  "  save  now  "  if  we  ask  Him. 

Well,  you  are  interested  in  the  singing ;  consider 

III.  What  was  thought  of  it? 

Some  people  sing  to  please  themselves  or  to  win  the  praise  of  othera, 
instead  of  worshipping  God.  I  hope  you  have  too  much  good  seose 
for  that.  The  children  in  the  temple  had.  But  their  singing,  as  yoo 
know,  did  not  please  some  people.  They  turned  to  Jesus  as  though 
they  wished  Hun  to  silence  it,  and  said :  "  Hearest  Thou  what  these 
say  ? "  Of  course  He  did.  He  was  not  deaf  Perhaps  they  meant, 
"  Understandest  Thou  what  these  sing"?  He  did,  perfectly;  but  they 
did  not.  To  them  it  was  but  "  a  noise."  To  Bttm  it  was  "  sweetest 
praise."  Jesus  reminded  those  who  had  no  ear  for  such  music  of 
what  is  said  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  about  the  songs  of  little  children; 
and  He  asked  them  if  they  had  never  read  it  ?  It  was  like  saying : 
"  Do  you  forget  what  God  has  said  ?  or,  do  you  dislike  what  He 
appoints  and  approves  ?  If  you  despise  the  children's  song  you  treat 
as  weak  and  contemptible  that  which  God  Almighty  caUs  strength. 
Are  you  not  even  now  beginning  to  feel  the  power  of  simple  words  on 
infant  lips  to  silence  angry  men  ? "  Thus  they  soon  found  out  what 
Jesus  thought  of  the  singing. 

Perhaps  somebody  is  sapng :  "  We  like  to  hear  the  children  sing 
sometimes."  The  chief  priests  and  scribes  would  have  said  so  much. 
''  But,"  says  a  good  man,  "  look  at  that  child  standing  there  upon 
the  seat ;  he  disturbs  me ;  he  is  trying  to  siug,  but  he  is  not  in  tune ; 
and  then,  he  is  not  singing  the  right  psalm ;  why,  see,  if  he  isn't 
holding  the  book  upside  down !  Do  you  call  that  worship  ? "  0,  sir, 
what  can  I  say  ?  Suppose  we  turn  to  the  Saviour  and  ask  Him.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  well-nigh  "  perfected  praise."  But  stay,  I  am  for- 
getting that  there  is  no  time  to  talk  to  anybody  but  chilchnen  to-day, 
and  some  of  them  are  asking  questions  which  must  be  answered 
before  I  finish.  What  are  they  ?  One  says,  "  Did  Jesus  ever  sing  ? " 
Yes.  Another  asks,  "  What  did  He  sing?  /'  Listen,  and  I  will  tiy  to 
repeat  His  song :  "  I  thank  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
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Earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  Thy  sight"    Think  of  Jesus  singing  that. 

You  have  sometimes  wondered  what  would  be  thought  of  your 
singing.  Some,  perhaps,  do  not  care  to  hear  it.  Never  mind.  Jesus 
does.  When  He  Himself  sang  it  was  about  the  littie  ones  and  of  His 
Father's  goodness  to  them.  Besides,  He  listened  to  the  children  in 
the  temple,  and  you  know  how  He  helped  them  to  sing.  May  His 
presence,  and  power,  and  mercy  tune  our  song. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    DIARIES    OF    REV. 
WILLIAM  WARD,  OF  SERAMPORE. 


VIII. 

WED.,  Oct.  22nd,  1806. — ^We  have  finished  Bro.  Carey's  ponderous  Grammar, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Ramayuna,"  which  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Greo. 
Barlow,  by  his  consent. 

Sat.,  Nov.  Ist. — ^This  afternoon  Captain  W.  came  up.  Having  heard  that 
Government  had  confirmed  their  resolution  that  Chater  and  Eobinson  should  go 
back,  he  called  on  Mr.  Martin  at  the  police,  who  had  not  heard  anything  new  he 
said ;  implying  that  their  former  resolution  stood  in  full  force.  We  consulted, 
and  at  length  resolved  that  our  brethren  should  go  back,  rather  than  any  obstruc- 
tion should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Captain's  sailing.  We  think  of  proposing 
that  we  will  send  them  out  of  the  Company's  territories  completely,  to  Rangoon, 
in  order  to  begin  the  Rangoon  Mission,  if  that  will  satisfy  Government  and  set 
the  Captain  free. 

TuES.,  Nov.  4th. — This  evening  the  Captain  sent  us  word  that  he  had  been 
refused  his  clearance  at  the  Police,  that  he  thought  Government  was  decided,  and 
that  there  was  no  alternative — Chater  and  Robinson  must  go.  This  filled  ub  all 
with  melancholy.  In  half  an  hour  a  note  arrived  from  Mr.  Brown,  express  from 
Calcutta,  informing  us  that  the  Captain  had  obtained  his  clearance,  in  his  presence, 
and  that  we  should  hear  from  Government,  which  he  supposed  would  be  their  last 
movement.  On  receiving  this  we  got  round  the  table  in  the  hall  and  sang^ 
standing.  Dr.  Watts's  46th  Psalm,  second  pai*t.  Oh!  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spectacles  the  Mission  family  ever  exhibited.  I  was  not  very  well ; 
the  rest  of  them  were  singing  at  the  table  till  I  know  not  how  late.  It  was  a 
triumph,  but  luther  in  God  than  over  Government 
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Wdx,  Nov.  5th. — This  morning  an  o£Bieer  from  the  police  of  Calentta  bionght 
up  the  following  letter: — 

''  To  Mestrs.  James  Chater  and  Wm,  Bohinaany  Misgionaries  ai  Serampore. 

^  Geittlbken, — ^Your  situation,  and  all  the  infoimation  respecting  the  ciicnm- 
stances  under  which,  as  miasionarieS|  you  came  to  this  country  in  the  BmjanMm 
FrankHUf  have  been  submitted  by  me  to  the  Government,  and  the  magistracy  of 
Calcutta  have  this  day  received  directions  to  inform  you  that  the  Hon.  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  does  not  see  any  reason  to  alter  the  orders  passed  by 
Government  on  the  4th  ultimo  requiring  your  return  to  England,  of  which  orders 
you  were  made  acquainted  with  by  me  in  person  at  the  police-office,  and  which  I 
have  now  to  repeat  in  this  present  letter,  namely  : 

" '  That,  as  you  have  not  obtained  the  licences  required  by  law  for  residing  in 
India,  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  country  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  take  early  measures  for  returning  to  Europe,' 

"The  magistracy  having  further  received  directions  'to  cause  the  forcing 
orders  to  be  duly  observed,'  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  inform  me  when  you 
propose  to  embark,  and  on  what  ship,  that  I  may  report  the  same  for  the  informs- 
tion  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Chas.  F.  Mabtin,  Magistrate. 

«  Calcutta  Police-office,  the  4th  Nov.,  1806." 

About  eleven  Breth.  Marshman,  Moore,  Howe,  Wm.,  Ben.  Marshman,  John  M., 
John  Fountain,  and  I,  went  to  congratulate  and  dine  with  and  take  leave  of  the 
Captain.    We  found  him  in  good  spirits. 

Thurs.,  Nov.  6th. — ^Bro.  M.  and  I  came  up  early  by  buggy.  In  the  evening 
was  at  Mr.  Brown's.  He  advises  us  not  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  police 
letter.  He  says  the  Govenmient  don't  expect  to  execute  their  order,  but  that  they 
were  too  proud  to  rescind  it  He  says  the  letter  to  Chater  and  Robinson  was 
written  and  read  in  his  presence  at  the  time  they  refused  the  Captain's  clearance. 
After  refusing  the  Captain,  Mr.  Brown  and  he  were  requested  to  come  to  the 
police-office.  Mr.  Martin  read  all  the  official  papers  to  them  ;  the  Captain  men- 
tioned the  case  of  Mrs.  Chater,  who  would  lie-in  before  he  could  get  to  port,  and 
he  had  no  surgeon;  he 'also  told  Martin  that  though  a  refusal  to  grant  his 
clearance  might  involve  a  national  dispute,  and  the  forcible  taking  away  of 
Chater,  &c.,  might  do  the  same  with  respect  to  Denmark,  yet  he  did  not  wish  to 
involve  nations,  nor  did  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who  rather  wished  for  the 
protection  of  the  English  Government.  Mr.  Brown  offered  to  be  aecurity  for 
Chater,  &c.,  doing  everything  that  would  be  pleasant  to  Government  Martin  at 
length  said  it  was  very  hard  upooDt  the  Captain  that  he  shotdd  be  detained— 
"  What  &ult  had  he  done  1 "  and  very  hard  upon  Chater,  &c. — **  Where  mtust  they 
get  money  to  carry  them  back,  &c.,  &c.  ?  "  AH  this,  however,  was  a  mere  fiuee, 
Mr.  B.  thinks,  contrived  from  the  beginning,  and  that  Government  had  given 
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private  instmctions  to  Martin  to  let  it  drop  throngh.  Why  lefose  the  clearance 
after  they  had  written  a  letter  to  Chater,  &c.,  asking  what  ship  they  intended  to 
go  by  ?  If  the  order  of  Qovemment  had  been  peremptory,  how  could  a  police 
magistrate  change  it  ?    Why  call  the  Captain  back  and  send  for  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Frl,  Nov.  7th. — This  forenoon  the  Captain  went  on  board,  and  took  his  de- 
parture from  Calcutta.  ^'He  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  wax  stronger  and 
stronger."  This  evening  we  held  a  meeting  respecting  our  present  obstructionB. 
Bro.  Carey  made  a  short  address,  and  one  or  two  engaged  in  prayer  that  God 
would  give  BKs  Word  free  course,  that  it  may  be  glorified.  We  then  revived  the 
question  that  had  been  before  agitated  respecting  Kangoon,  and  Breth.  Mardon 
and  Chater  declared,  in  a  manner  which  melted  all  our  hearts,  that  they  were 
Milling  to  undertake  this  woric  Bro.  Mardon  spoke  much  of  his  insufficiency, 
and  Bro.  Chater  of  his  being  willing  to  be  offered  up  at  Eangoon  for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  offered  Himself  up  for  ns  alL  It  was  resolved  that  these  brethren, 
without  their  wives,  should  go  to  reconnoitre  and  get  information,  and  then  one 
or  both  return,  when  further  steps  should  be  taken.  Buimah  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  heathens,  but  they  have  a  treaty  with  the  Company,  so  that  Englishmen 
may  travel  in  the  country.  At  Rangoon  a  trade  in  teak  timber  is  kept  up  ; 
Eoropeanfi  reside  there ;  bread,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  tea,  &c.,  are  scarcely  pro- 
curable there.  How  far  it  may  be  safe  to  preach  and  baptize  publicly  is  doubtfuL 
They  may  sit  down  to  the  language  and  translate,  however,  and  in  the  meantime 
Providence  may  open  doors  for  preaching.  The  Catholics  have  churches  there. 
I  was  rather  anxious  that  Bro.  Chater  should  have  stayed  at  Serampore  and  not 
have  gone  to  Rangoon,  but  that  another  brother  should  have  gone  with  Bro. 
Mardon.  Bro.  Marshman  is  anxious  for  him  to  go,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  Bro.  Chater.  I  think  the  good  talents,  and  especially  the  most  amiable 
temper  of  Bro.  Chater,  point  him  out  as  a  very  suitable  person  to  fill  up  an 
important  place  at  some  future  time  at  Serampore.  I  see  none  like  him  in  all 
our  jtmior  brethren  as  it  respects  being  peculiarly  cut  out  for  Serampore.  Robin- 
son wHl,  I  think,  learn  the  language  sooner  than  Chater,  but  Robinson  would 
never  keep  things  together.  The  whole  Mission  depends  upon  Serampore  ;  as  it 
flourishes  the  Mission  will  flourish,  and  when  Serampore  shall  cease  to  be  the 
springy  the  example,  &c.,  then  all  will  quickly  come  to  nothing.  I  have  great 
hopes  of  Felix  Carey,  both  as  it  respects  translations  and  as  it  respects  ballast,  as 
he  gets  more  experience. 

Lord's  Day,  Nov.  23rd. — ^The  missionaries  in  the  south  are  alarmed  on  account 
of  the  steps  of  the  Qovemor-General  here.  Dr.  Kerr,  the  first  chaplain  at 
Madras,  has  written  a  long  letter  to  Lord  WHliam  Bentinck  on  the  importance 
of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  Mr.  Desgranges  has  just  got  a  copy  of  it  from 
Madras.  We  have  received  in  the  whole  from  America  3,340  dollars,  viz.  7,000 
rupees.    A  good  lift.    Be  sure  you  thank  Capt  Wickes. 

Lord's  Day,  Nov.  3arH.— Breth.  Carey  and  Marshman  at  home.    Bro.  Bowe 
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at  Calcutta.  Our  congregation  at  Calcutta  is  considerably  increased,  so  that  the 
room  is  too  stiait  for  us,  yet  the  subscriptions  do  not  come  in  so  as  to  enable  ns 
to  finish  it  without  borrowing.  We  have  preaching  at  Grieff's  in  Bengalee,  and 
the  other  place  Ib  getting  ready  at  the  Aimenian*s  house.  Bro.  Carey  preacheB  oa 
Wednesday  in  Bengalee,  and  on  Thursday  in  English,  at  Mr.  Lindeman's ;  on 
Tuesday  eveningfhe  also  holds  a  conference  to  discuss  a  passage,  when  six  to  ten 
persons  attend.  Amongst  the  four  brethren  who  came  out  before  the  last,  Bias 
is  the  only  one  who  has  an  English  preaching  talent,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  is  kid 
up.  Chater  and  Bobinson  have  much  better  preaching  talents,  especially  the 
former. 

Lobd's  Day,  Dsa  7th. — ^On  Friday  evening  we  had  a  very  comfortable  prayer 
meeting  in  Mr.  Brown's  pagoda,  on  account  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Corrie  and 
Mr.  Parsons  to  their  stations. 

Mr.  Brown,  W.  Ward,  Mr.  Corrie,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Oarey  engaged. 
Mr.  Martyn  has  arrived  at  Dinapore,  where  I  hope  he  will  be  very  useM  among 
all  ranks.  He  distributed  tracts  all  his  way  up.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  being  in 
a  ciY)wd,  and  longs  to  be  useful  to  the  heathen.  You  must  not  insert  anything 
repecting  these  men  which  I  have  written,  on  any  account  whatever. 

Mr.  Brown  has  called  upon  Dr.  Hare  respecting  Bro.  Bias's  complaint  After 
seeing  Dr.  H.  he  sent  Bro.  Biss  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  :  ''  There  is  not  only 
the  highest  probability  of  your  complete  recovery  by  your  proceeding  to  sea  as 
proposed,  but  Dr.  Hare  affirms  it  to  be  ctrUivn.  as  far  as  his  experience  reaches  It 
is  almost  equally  certain  you  will  not  survive  another  hot  season  in  Bengal"  If 
we  were  not  now  to  send  him  he  would  actually  die  with  fear. 

Saturday,  Dec.  13th. — On  Thursday  Mr.  Corrie  and  Mr.  Parsons  set  off  to 
their  stations.  Mr.  Brown  accompanied  them  a  day  or  two,  and  also  Mr. 
Thompson.    God's  designs  of  love  to  this  country  are  opening  every  day. 

MoNDAT,  Dec.  15th. — We  are  seeking  for  a  passage  for  Bro.  Biss  by  an  American 
vessel.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  very  friendly.  He  has  presented  each  sister  with  a 
8iuall  keg  of  wine,  and  is  taking  with  him  proposals  from  us  respecting  the 
translations,  to  try  to  raise  moie  money  in  America. 

TuESDAT,  Dec.  16th. — Bro.  Moore  has  arrived  from  Calcutta,  and  says  the 
Captain  of  the  Brahmin  wants  5,000  rupees  to  take  Bro.  Biss.  This  is  a  dreadfol 
sum,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  brahmin  should  carry  back  a  missionary. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  different  Indian  languages.  Without 
having  bestowed  any  attention  on  the  Orissa,  I  go  through  a  proof  of  the  Testament 
in  this  language  every  week,  comparing  it  with  the  English.  I  go  through  another 
Bengalee  one,  have  begun  to  go  through  another  in  Hindostanee,  to  which 
language  I  have  not  sat  much.  I  intend,  in  future,  to  go  through  the  Sanscrit  in 
the  same  way.  Don't  print  this ;  neither  do  you  imagine  that  I  want  to  make 
you  think  I  am  clever  in  these  things.    Having  got  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
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Bengalee,  the  similarity  is  so  great  that  I  can  compare  almost  every  word  of 
these  other  languages  without  much  previous  knowledge.  The  Sanscrit,  I 
suppose,  will  be  more  difficult.    But  these  proofs  take  up  much  time. 

Fbidat,  Dec.  19. — This  day  Bro.  Carey  brought  up  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Taylor,  who  arrived  safely  at  Bombay  on  the  23rd  November. 
He  writes  very  affectionately  and  feelingly.  He  is  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  and 
is  truly  clever.    He  is  afraid  to  avow  his  errand  lest  he  should  be  sent  home. 

Saturday,  Dec.  20th. — ^We  have  discovered  that  though  Jessore  has  been  the 
most  fruitful  part  of  Bengal,  yet  several  who  have  come  from  those  parts  have 
not  turned  out  welL 

Tuesday,  Dec  23rd. — This  evening  it  was  resolved  at  a  Committee  meeting 
at  Mr.  Lindeman's  respecting  the  new  chapel  that  the  Mission  should  lend  6,000 
rupees,  and  that  5,000  more  should  be  borrowed  of  Mr.  Maylin,  and  that  the  chapel 
should  be  got  up  with  all  speed.  Mr.  Bolt,  Mr.  Lindeman,  and  Mr.  Derozio 
agreed  to  become  securities  for  this  5,000  of  Mr.  Maylin's.  Yesterday  our  friendfi, 
Petruse,  Peters,  Grieff,  came  on  a  visit  from  Calcutta.  They  had  a  Chinese  with 
them,  and  also  a  young  man,  bom  at  Bangoon,  who  could  give  Chater  and  Maidon 
a  Burmah  verb  to  conjugate,  Bro.  Maidon  spluttered  Chinese  with  this  man  as 
he  sat  to  drink  tea  with  us. 

Wed.,  Dec.  24th. — In  the  night  I,  and  Bro.  and  Sister  Moore,  and  Sister  Bolt 
left  Calcutta  in  a  pinnace,  to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  their  ship,  bound 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  raised  a  small  subscription  among  the  American 
Captains  in  Calcutta  for  our  new  chapeL  He  has  also  taken  some  printed  appli- 
cations for  subscriptions  towards  the  translations,  which  he  will  distribute  in 
America  among  his  friends.  Miss  Bumohr  is  building  a  house  in  our  ground  ; 
her  present  house  has  been  sold  by  her  landlord,  and  she  could  get  none  by  the 
river-side. 

Lord's  Day,  Dec.  28th. — ^We  left  our  friends,*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  on  Friday 
evening.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  passengers  who  is  apparently  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  health,  and  left  it  with  Mr.  Smith  to  give  to  him  after  I  was 
gone.  He  was  reading  a  novel  while  apparently  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  We 
had  worship  with  the  boatmen  on  the  top  of  the  pinnace.  In  the  midst  of  the 
-worship,  Mr.  Derorio's  third  son,  an  officer  on  board  a  country  ship,  passed  us  on 
board  the  ship.  I  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  a  remem- 
l)rance  of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  and  learned  at  Serampore.  We  airived  at 
Calcutta  in  the  night  I  understand  Bro.  Desgranges  preached  a  farewell 
sermon  at  Serampore,  and  Bro.  Marshman  preached  at  Calcutta.  It  was  Bro. 
Bowe's  turn,  but  Bro.  Marshman  came  down  to  tiy  to  prevail  upon  Sister  Bias  to 
give  up  her  white  clothes  and  the  children's,  and  to  receive  an  equivalent  for 
them,  instead  of  taking  them  to  England,  where  people  wiU  wonder  to  see  a 
missionary's  wife  so  fine.    Bro.  Marshman  is  a  good  hand  in  getting  through  a 
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disagreeable  job,  thongb  I  fBOicy  Sister  BiBs  is  none  so  fond  of  hk  ugflmcDtB 
against  her  thin  clotiies.  While  we  have  been  absent,  Mr.  W.  Grant  and  Mr. 
Ellerton  have  arrived.  I  found  Mr.  Ellerton  in  Bro.  Carey's  Calcutta  bed.  This 
evening  they  had  a  prayer-meeting  at  Serampore  on  Bro.  Desgranges'  account 

Weix,  Dec.  31bt. — This  evening  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  at  Calcotti  on 
Bro.  Biss's  account  Breth.  Marahman,  Moore,  Rowe,  Choter,  Bolmuxm,  with 
Sisters  Moore,  Eowe^  and  Eobinson,  were  present. 


HOME  MISSION  WORK  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AND 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


THE  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  S*icholsoii,  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gloucsestershire 
and  Herefordshire  Association  of  Baptist  Churches,  held  in 
Salem  Chapel,  Cheltenham : — 

"  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  my  brethren,  I  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  and  is 
yet  required,  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Gloucestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire Association  of  Baptist  Churches. 

"I  do  not  forget — I  respectfully  and  thankfully  recognise— Ae 
valuable,  successful  labours  of  other  denominations,  but  the  brevity 
and  adaptation  required  in  this  paper  compel  me  to  speak  only  of  our 
own. 

"  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  this  area.  Our  association  takes 
in  a  portion  of  the  Stroud  district,  which  intersects  the  Bristol 
Association,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  our  own 
area,  properly  so  called.  It  also  takes  in  the  two  churches  in 
Cheltenham, '  Salem '  and  '  Cambray.'  I  must  leave  the  districts  of 
Stroud  and  Cheltenham  for  future  consideration.  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  chiefly  in  this  paper  to  the  area  that  could  be  included  in  a 
'  ring  fence,'  comprising  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  its  parliamentary 
boundary,  that  portion  of  West  Gloucestershire  lying  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  river  Severn,  and  the  whole  of  Herefordshire,  which,  I 
think,  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  field  of  operation  for  our 
Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire  Association.  The  population  of 
this  area  is  about  275,000 — 150,000  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
125,000  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 

"First  of  all,  let  me  show  what  has  been  done  by  our  denomination 
in  this  district.  Be  it  observed  that  I  speak  for  myself  alone,  on  my 
own  individual  responsibility,  from  my  own  personal  experience  and 
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observation  duriog  a  period  of  seventy  years.  My  brethren  -will 
allow  me  liberty  of  speech.  In  some  things  they  may  not  agree  with 
me,  and  they  will  not,  in  a  degree,  be  compromised  by  my  statements 
and  (pinions.  At  the  close  of  the  discussuHi  that  will  foUow  I  shall 
be  entitled  to  reply. 

^  It  will,  I  think,  appear  that  all  circumstances  being  taken  into 
account,  the  proportionate  increase  of  our  denomination  in  the  specified 
area  is  unparalleled  in  the  histoiy  of  our  churches  throughout  the 
United  Kii^dom.  I  mention  thi%  not  in  any  spirit  of  boasting,  but 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord,  who 
has  given  testimony  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  and  has  made  the 
little  one  to  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  people. 
'  This  is  the  Lord's  doing.  It  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  I  can 
myself  remember  the  time  when  within  the  specified  area,  within  the 
distance  of  25  mUes  from  Coleford,  my  native  place,  there  were  only 
two  small  Baptist  chapels,  with  less  than  seventy  members  and  less 
than  fifty  Sunday  scholars  between  the  two.  !N'either  of  the  chapels 
was  larger  than  the  vestry  of  this  Salem  chapel.  Now,  in  the  same 
area,  or  within  the  same  distance,  there  are  thirty  Baptist  churches 
(not  all  of  them  connected  with  our  association),  with  thirty-five 
chapels,  nearly  all  of  them  paid  for  and  free  from  debt,  having  an 
aggregate  of  2,500  members  and  of  4,000  Sunday  scholars.  TMs  is 
not  all  that  has  been  done,  for  we  are  continually  losing  the  best  of 
our  young  people,  who  migrate  to  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
cities  and  populous  neighbourhoods.  The  population  of  the  district 
has  doubled.  The  Baptist  denomination  has  increased  three  thousand 
per  cent. ! 

"  I  venture  to  say  there  has  been  no  such  proportionate  increase  in 
any  other  district  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  old-fashioned  Gospel,  proving  itself  to  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  In  old-fashioned  modes  of  operation. 
Holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  Abiding  by  the  old  land 
marks.  Not  by  any  eccentric,  erratic  movements ;  not  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  doubtful  theories, '  broad  '  or  '  narrow ;  *  not  by  any 
questionable  expedients  for  creating  a  sensation,  but  by  a  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing,  in  the  old  paths  wherein  our  fathers 
walked.  The  churches  of  the  district  and  their  pastors  have  been 
essentially  home  missionary,  and  have  been  characterised  by  soundness 
of  doctrine,  sobriety  of  procedure,  brotherly  love,  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  advancing  our  Bedeemer's  cause.  The  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  has  heli>ed  on  the  good  work,  and  in  several 
localities  effectual  aid  has  been  received  in  evangeHstic  and  educational 
work  from  the  trustees  of  '*  Goff's  Charity."  The  faithful,  zealous, 
disinterested  productive  labours  of  our  '  local  preachers '  must  not  be 
ignored  or  undervalued.  There  are  eighty  recognized,  roistered  local 
preachers  in  our  association.  And  tib^  are  not  all.  There  are  many 
others  not  reported.    Each  of  these  has^  more  or  less,  done  the  work 
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of  an  EvaDgelist,  and  they  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  In  London, 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union,  I  was  amused  at  the 
way  in  which  some  of  the  zealous  young  brethren  spoke  of  their 
present  evangelistic  movement, — as  though  nothing  had  been  done 
until  they  came  into  the  field,  whereas  many  of  their  elder  brethren 
had  been  engaged  in  unostentatious,  effective,  evangelistic  work  long 
before  they  were  bom,  and  with  results  such  as  I  have  now  submitted 
for  your  consideration.  It  seems  to  be  a  common,  and  somewhat 
ungracious  error,  with  zealous  brethren,  to  imagine  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  until  they  undertook  the  work;  when,  in 
refiJity,  other  men  have  laboured,  and  they  have  entered  into  their 
labours. 

"  In  this  review  of  the  Home  Missionary  evangelistic  work  of  our 
association,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  overlook  the  earnest,  fiEdthful, 
gratuitous  "^ork  of  our  noble  band  of  Sunday  School  teachers.  Of 
these  we  have  upwards  of  620  in  our  association,  who  are  diligently 
engi^ed,  from  week  to  week,  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
Their  Sunday  scholars  are  the  hope  of  our  future.  During  the  seventy 
years  to  which  I  have  referred,  thousands  of  our  Sunday  scholars 
have  become  the  disciples  of  Christ  We  cannot  retain  them  in  our 
rural  districts.  Many  of  them  have  gone  forth,  as  already  stated,  to 
other  localities.  Some  to  distant  lands,  where  the  bread  we  have  cast 
upon  the  waters  hsA  been  seen  after  many  days.  They  have  carried 
with  them  the  principles  of  divine  truth  communicated  to  them  by 
these  520  faithful  teachers  and  their  predecessors.  One  instance 
occurs  to  me  in  which  the  office  of  superintendent  has  been  filled  for 
sixty  years,  by  three  brethren,  who  have  successively  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  who  have  seen  their  Sunday  school 
increase  from  forty  to  four  hundred,  while,  during  that  period,  a  great 
number  of  the  scholars  have  become  members  of  Christian  Churches 
of  various  denominations.  Many  such  cases  there  are  equally 
encouraging  to  the  faithful  teachers  in  our  Sunday  schools.  I  have, 
myself,  had  most  gratifying  commimications  firom  old  Sunday  scholars 
who  are  now  in  .£nerica,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  So  much  for 
the  past.  What  is  our  present  position  ?  Much  has  been  done,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

"There  are  now,  in  this  part  of  Gloucestershire,  ten  Baptist 
ministers  to  a  population  of  150,000,  or  one  Baptist  minister  to  every 
15,000  of  the  population.  In  the  coimty  of  Hereford  there  are  four- 
teen Baptist  ministers  to  a  population  of  125,000,  or  one  Baptist 
minister  to  every  9,000  of  the  population.  Take  the  whole  county  of 
Gloucester,  including  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  there  is  one 
regular  Baptist  minister  to  every  10,000  of  the  population,  and  this  is 
just  about  the  average  proportion  of  the  United  Eongdom.  In  Wales, 
however,  there  is  one  Baptist  minister  to  every  2,000  of  the  popula* 
tion.  In  Scotland  one  to  40,000.  In  Ireland  one  to  240,000.  In 
the  Forest  of  Dean  we  have  one  Baptist  mimster  to  5,000  of  the 
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population.  In  the  whole  area  of  our  association  we  are  far  below  the 
average  of  England  and  Wales.  We  are  one  to  15,000.  In  the  whole 
county  we  are  about  equal  to  the  general  average.  We  are  wont  to 
hear  so  much  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  Herefordshire.  The 
brethren  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Baptist 
denomination,  that '  benighted  county '  has  a  larger  supply  of  Baptist 
ministers  than  the  counties  of  England  generally,  larger  than  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  far  larger  than  the  whole  area  of  our  association. 
Gloucestershire  has  one  to  10,000;  our  area  of  Gloucester  one  to  15,000 ; 
Herefordshire  has  one  to  9,000.  Clearly  what  is  wanted  for  Hereford- 
shire, in  comparison  with  other  counties,  is  not  so  much  an  increase 
of  ministers  and  of  gospel  preachers,  as  the  adoption  of  some  mode  of 
operation  that  shall  induce  the  population  to  avail  themselves  of '  the 
means  of  grace '  already  provided  for  them.  They  have  more  in  pro- 
portion than  Gloucestershire ;  more  in  proportion  than  the  general 
average  of  the  United  Kingdont  To  some  extent  this  remark  will 
apply  to  other  districts.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  we  have  tolerably 
adequate  church  and  chapel  accommodation,  but  there  are,  every 
Lord's-day,  out  of  a  population  of  25,000,  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  needlessly  absent  from  public  worship,  and,  I  fear,  an  equal 
proportion  of  non-attendants  will  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
nearly  all  our  rural  Nonconformist  chapels.  The  accommodation  is 
provided,  the  doors  are  open,  the  ministers  are  there,  but  the  people 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  attend. 

''  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  both  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Herefordshire  the  chapels  and  preachers  are  very  unequally  distri- 
butedy  and  that  many  large  districts  are  utterly  destitute  of  evangelical 
religious  instruction.  Within  our  own  area  there  are  upwards  of  three 
hundred  parishes  and  hamlets,  having  an  aggr^ate  population  of 
150,000,  without  any  Baptist  chapeL  I  think,  for  the  present,  these 
must  be  supplied  chiefly  by  colporteurs.  Scripture  readers,  local 
preachers,  evangelists,  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  whose  efforts 
should  be  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  strengthening  the  existing 
-weak  churches,  and,  after  that,  to  the  planting  of  additional  Baptist 
churches  in  towns  and  villages  where  at  present  we  have  no  labourers, 
and  where  there  is  no  Baptist  chapel  within  a  convenient  distance. 

''  Preaching  in  the  open-air,  during  the  summer  months,  I  strongly 
recommend.  I  have  seen  great  mischief  result  from  the  premature 
building  of  chapels.  I  believe  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  open- 
air,  and  in  farm-houses,  and  bams,  and  school-rooms,  and  cottages,  is 
oftentimes ,  more  advisable  than  the  multiplication  of  chapels,  which 
we  occasionally  find  are  not  attractive  to  the  population.  I  have 
known  many  cases  in  which  people  would  go  to  the  farm-house  who 
would  not  go  to  the  chapeL  Sometimes  £400  or  £500  may  be  ex- 
pended in  building  a  chapel,  which  becomes  the  property  of  a  small 
coterie  of  Christian  people,  good  folks  in  their  way,  but  who  are 

repulsive  rather  than  attractive,  and  who  have  no  desire  to  be  swamped 
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and  deprived  of  the  management  of  the  chapel  by  any  large  increase 
of  the  members  of  the  church.  If  the  chapel  is  not  their  property  it 
is  subject  entirely  to  their  control,  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  has 
proved  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  locality.  In 
some  cases  it  were  far  better  the  £400  or  £500  should  be  expended 
in  home  missions,  evangelistic  work,  preparing  lively  stones  for  a 
spiritual  building ;  or,  if  a  church  must  be  built^  it  would  be  expedient 
to  place  the  management  in  the  hands  of  intelligent,  experienced 
members  of  neighbouring  churches. 

''  The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  we  are  justified  in 
attempting  to  establish  a  'Baptist  cause'  in  localities  already  occupied 
by  other  denominations.  In  this  matter  we  cannot  lay  down  any  hard 
and  £ast  line.  Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.  Let  not  your  good  be 
evil  spoken  o£  Certainly  the  districts  that  are  entirely  destitute 
have  the  strongest  claim.  If  there  be  an  open  door,  we  should  enter 
in  and  labour  there,  in  preference  to  any  field  which  is  already  partly 
cultivated  by  some  other  denomination.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means 
convinced  that  a  denominational  monopoly  is  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  religion  in  any  locality.  My  experience  is  quite  in  the 
contrary  direction.  I  could  select  a  hundred  places,  each  having  a 
population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000,  where  there  is  only  one  Non- 
conformist chapel  One  denomination  has  everything  its  own  way. 
There  is  no  competition  in  the  Nonconformity  of  that  locality.  The 
:result  being,  in  many  such  places,  that  there  is  no  progress.  There  is 
no  sectarian  strife,  but  they  have  the  peace  and  stillness  of  death 
I  could  find  another  hundred  places,  with  an  equal  population, 
each  having  three  or  four  chapels  of  various  denominations.  The 
result  being  occasional  strife  and  unlovely  rivalry,  much  to  be  de- 
plored, but,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  advantage.  Twice,  aye  four  times 
as  many  church  members,  four  times  as  many  hearers  and  Sunday 
scholars,  and  four  tiaies  as  much  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  at  home  and  abroad*  I  do  not  believe  in  monopoly.  I  do  not 
desire  absorption  or  amalgamation.  What  we  want  is  genuine  Christian 
love  between  the  several  denominations.  Cordial  co-operation  without 
jealousy,  working  alongside  of  each  other  'in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  bond  of  peace.'  Then  the  tribes  shall  remain  distinct,  each 
working  separately,  but '  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim  and  Ephnum 
shaU  not  envy  Judah.'  There  should  be  holy  emulation  and  whole- 
some, honest,  straightforward  competition^  provoking  one  another  to 
love  and  to  good  works. 

''I  have  littie  sympathy  with  the  so-called  'unsectarian'  labours  of 
Christians  who  are  '  imattached.'  At  our  missionary  meeting,  in 
Exeter  HaU,  Dr.  Pimshon  appropriately  designated  them  'general 
lovers,'  and  he  warned  his  hearers,  and  especially  the  ladies,  against 
all  such  'general  lovers'  who  disavow  any  special  binding  atliach* 
ment  I  have  learned,  by  experience,  that  the  very  best  and  most 
useful  of  Christians  are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  have  strong 
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denominational  proclivities,  openly  avowed,  combined  with  a  Catholic 
spirit  towards  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  I  have 
generally  found  these  good  people  who  disavow  denominationalism 
to  be  intensely  sectarian  in  their  own  way.  In  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  their  own  peculiarities  and  crotchets,  insidiously 
disseminating  their  own  doubtful  disputations  concerning '  an  open, 
unpaid  ministry,'  the  'gathering'  of  the  Lord's  people,  vague  and 
visionary  expectations  of  the  immediate  advent  of  our  Lord,  satis- 
faction in  freedom  from  'conscious  sin/  the  perilous  doctaine  of 
imputed  sanctification,  the  subtle  element  of  a  transcendental  anti- 
nomianism,  and  the  like.  Long  experience  and  observation  have 
convinced  me  that  the  non-denominationalists,  the  so-called  un- 
sectarian  brethren,  are  the  most  exclusive  and  bitterly  sectarian  of  all 
Christian  people.  The  venerable  Dr.  Ryland  was  wont  to  say,  *  Of  all 
the  bigots  I  ever  knew,  the  anti-bigots  are  the  worst.'  I  earnestly 
advocate  our  keeping  clear  of  them,  and  our  working  on  our  own  lines 
and  within  our  own  borders,  maintaining  our  own  distinctive  principles 
in  subordination  to  the  grand  fandamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which 
are  most  surely  believed  by  us  in  common  with  all  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  which  are  (as  we  believe)  especially  held  forth  in 
our  teachinsf  concerning  the  character  of  our  Lord's  kingdom  and 
concerning  the  ordinances  which  he  has  enjoined  us  to  observe. 

**  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  all  the  area  of  our  association,  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  with  all  its  parliamentary  boundary,  especially 
claims  our  consideration.  There  our  beloved  brother,  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
labours  amongst  a  population  much  larger  than  surrounds  any  other 
minister  in  the  association.  I  well  remember  when  there  was  no 
Baptist  chapel  in  Gloucester.  In  that  city,  when  we  look  at  the 
present  chapel  and  congregation,  we  say,  *  What  hath  God  wrought?' 
'  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us  whereof  we  are  glad.'  I 
hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  church 
in  Brunswick  Eoad,  under  the  guidance  and  with  Ae  co-operation  of 
the  pastors  and  deacons  of  the  parent  church,  a  second  Baptist  church 
may  be  formed  in  Gloucester. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  recommend  the  employment  of  local  preachers, 
colporteurs,  Scripture  readers,  and  evangelists,  to  co-operate  with  the 
pastors  and  deacons  of  our  associated  churches  ;  and  that  aU  these 
agents  should  be  accredited  members  of  our  churches,  not  lawless 
and  erratic,  but  subject,  in  Christian  love,  to  the  discipline  and 
direction  of  their  pastors  and  their  brethren  in  church  fellowship.  I 
earnestly  invoke  the  aid  of  influential  ministers  of  our  denomination. 
They  may  do  much  to  help  our  rural  congregations.  In  theii*  early 
history  the  feeble  churches  of  this  association  were  greatly  encouraged 
and  strengthened  by  the  occasional  visits  of  many  of  the  ablest 
ministers  of  our  denomination.  Before  there  was  any  Baptist  chapel 
in  the  specified  area  of  our  association,  Samuel  Pearce, '  the  seraphic 
Pearce,'  and  his  fellow-students,  came  from  Bristol  College  to  do  the 
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work  of  evangelists  in  the  district.  In  the  little  chapels  of  a  former 
generation,  in  the  day  of  small  things,  I  have  heard  Dr.  Byland, 
Dr.  Steadman,  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Grodwin  (who  commenced  his  ministiy  as 
au  evangelist  at  Aylburton,  near  Lydney),  Thomas  Flint,  Samuel 
Kilpin,  Isaiah  Burt,  William  Winterbotham,  Henry  Page,  G.  C.  Smith, 
Thomas  Boberts,  Thomas  Waters,  Joseph  Hughes,  Bobert  Hall,  and 
other  eminent  ministers.  Such  visits  were  a  great  blessing  to  tiie 
churches  in  their  infancy  and  feebleness.  I  refer  to  them  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  for  the  benefit  of  our  beloved  and 
honoured  brethren,  Dr.  Landels  and  his  compeers.  If  they  will  visit 
our  rural  districts  in  like  manner  we  will  welcome  them  as  angeb  of 
God ;  and  they  will  confer  an  inestimable  blessing  upon  our  village 
congregations. 

''  Our  village  ^preachers  must  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  caiefol 
preparation  for  their  work.  The  extension  and  improvement  of 
education  by  means  of  our  board  schools  will  require  superior 
qualifications  in  the  regular^  and  even  in  the  occasional  ministry. 
This  will  be  felt  especially  in  our  rural  districts,  where  we  shall  have 
intelligent,  educated  young  people  growing  up  in  our  congr^ationa 
whom  we  shall  lose  if  our  religious  instructors  are  not  fuUy  abreast, 
and  in  advance  of  the  general  attainments  of  the  young  folks  in  the 
families  with  which  they  are  associated.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Ministerial  qualifications  that  were  adequate  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  village  congr^ations  fifty  years  ago  will  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  our  rural  districts  now,  and  much  less  hereafter,  when 
superior  elementary  education  will  have  been  given  to  the  diildren 
of  our  congregations.  Mere  scholarship,  however  profound,  will  not 
be  sufficient,  and  scholarship  is  not  always  indispensable.  We  most 
have  consecrated  common-sense,  which,  next  to  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  great  want  of  the  Christian  church.  There  must  be  troe 
godliness,  without  sanctimoniousness  or  conventionalism— a  general 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  a  manliness  of  character  which 
will  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  young  men  and 
maidens. 

''  I  have  repeatedly  advocated,  and  I  once  more  earnestly  advocate 
the  revival  of  a  good  old  practice  which  prevailed  in  my  youtfafol 
days,  when  the  educated,  intelligent,  wealthy,  influential  members  of 
our  churches  went  forth  to  our  villages  and  preaching  stations  to  read 
.sermons  and  conduct  the  services,  and  occasionally  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  preach  when  moved  thereunto  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  while  the  poorer  members  took  part  in  the  devotional  exercises, 
and  the  rich  and  poor  were  thus  associated  in  our  evangeUstic  work. 
This  practice  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  bringing  together  the  different 
classes  of  society,  making  them  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  Christian  sympathy.  This  is  more  than 
ever  desirable  in  the  present  times.  These  influential  brethren  would 
not  supersede  the  labours  of  our  local  preachers,  but  would  co-operate 
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with  them  as  fellow-labourers,  and  woiild  encourage  their  hearts  and 
strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  T/)rd.  As  I  have  already 
said,  much  has  been  accomplished  within  the  area  of  our  association, 
and  not  only  by  Baptists  but  by  Evangelical  Churchmen,  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  and  others, 
our  fellow-labourers,  and  a  great  and  good  work  is  now  in  progress. 
We  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  May  our  Lord  and  Master  show  us 
plainly  what  He  would  have  us  do,  and  make  each  one  of  us  a  good 
and  faithful  servant,  willing  to  be  and  to  do  whatever  would  be  well 
pleasing  in  His  sight/' 


PRESENT-DAY  SUBJECTS. 


POUTICAL    PARHES. 

OXm  weary  legislators  have  rested  for  a  time  from  their  arduous 
labours,  and,  according  to  their  sentiments,  look  with  satisfaction 
or  regret  upon  the  work  of  another  session.  There  probably 
was  never  a  condition  of  public  affairs  the  estimate  of  which 
depended  more  upon  the  private  political  views  of  the  estimator.  An 
unversed  outsider  may  fmd  much  diflBculty  in  deciding  whether  the 
country  has  benefited  or  lost  by  the  past  session,  and  when  he  hears  the 
accounts  given  by  opposing  statesmen  he  is  in  more  bewilderment  than 
when  he  endeavoured  to  employ  his  own  judgment  He  will  be  told  on 
one  side,  for  instance,  that  by  our  energetic  action  against  Afghanistan 
we  have  succeeded  in  gaining  an  influence  in  that  country  which  will 
for  ever  secure  our  North-Western  Indian  frontier.  He  will  hear,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  have  sacrificed  much  money  and  life  for  the 
Sake  of  creating  more  enmity  near  us  than  there  was  before.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  form  opinions  of  his  own  upon 
such  matters,  and  some  people  think  that  the  ordinary  citizen  should 
not  form  his  own  opinions  at  all  upon  subjects  of  foreign  policy ;  yet 
this  is  almost  the  only  policy  of  the  present  Government  which 
presents  an  object  for  consideration.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that 
our  ministers  have  devised  numerous  or  important  schemes  for  the 
development  of  our  industries  or  commerce.  They  can  scarcely  be 
charged  with  a  feverish  eagerness  to  promote  the  spread  of  general 
education  in  the  kingdom.  They  can  hardly  be  credited  with  an 
anxiety  to  equalize  the  standing  of  all  religious  bodies  in  the  land. 
Their  mission  has  been  difiFerent;  to  merit  the  praise  of  making 
England  more  respected  abroad  and  more  patriotic  at  home.  If  they 
have  not  achieved  this,  they  have  achieved  nothing.  Political  parties 
appear  to  join  issue  on  this  question;  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  or  simple 
thuig  to  fix  a  decisive  point  upon  which  issue  may  be  joined.  A 
popular  and  powerful  Government  will  be  able  to  evade  the  contest 
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for  a  long  time  without  much  low  of  prestige.  Attention  can  be 
diverted  by  the  movement  of  an  armj^  the  occupation  of  an  iaUod, 
the  declaration  of  a  war ;  and  all  the  opposing  party  can  do  is  to 
treasure  up  the  memory  of  these  expedients  and  recur  to  such  prece- 
dent when  they  find  it  useful.  And  for  a  government  whose  strong 
point  is  its  foreign  policy  these  devices  are  extremely  easy  and 
convenient^  and  they  can  generally  insure  that  attack,  if  mi^  at  all, 
must  be  made  against  this,  the  strong  point  oi  the  defence. 

And  such  an  attack  affords  the  worst  and  weakest  party  ciy  where- 
with to  appeal  to  the  people.  It  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  have 
matters  of  foreign  policy  submitted  to  the  public  and  presented  for  a 
vote  to  the  body  of  electors.  Athens  allowed  her  citizens  to  debate 
and  settle  foreign  affairs,  and  her  poUcy  in  this  direction  was  oft«n 
cruelly  hampered,  except  when  she  had  a  premier  of  great  personal 
prowess  and  influence.  We  cannot  look  for  a  succession  of  statesmen 
like  Perikles,  and  so  we  must  adhere  to  a  foreign  system  which  can 
be  worked  by  politicians  of  moderate  or  mediocre  ability.  To 
dispense  with  skilled  labour  we  must  employ  machinery ;  and,  if  the 
processes  are  to  have  the  advantage  of  secrecy,  the  public  must  not 
be  too  familiar  with  the  works.  And  to  raise  a  cry  for  economy, 
however  much  the  country  needs  it,  would  be  to  open  the  above 
inconvenient  question.  The  balance  of  parties  has  to  be  arranged  by 
personal  consideration  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  i&  likely  to 
follow,  and  this  process  we  have  said  is  no  easy  one  for  the  average 
elector.  This  being  so,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  we  think  t£e 
expectations  of  those  who  anticipate  a  defeat  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  present  ofi&cuals  commanded 
a  large  majority  and  have  not  lost  very  many  adherents ;  and  what 
is  more  significant,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
undergone  any  such  great  change  of  opinion  as  would  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  ministerial  reverse.  Of  course  we  do  not  forget  the 
recent  quietness  of  the  Jingo  sect,  but  the  govenmiental  adherents 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  vagaries  of  their  snobocracy,  and  its  still- 
ness is  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  party  which  it  adorns.  We  do 
not  think  the  ministerial  power  Ukely  to  be  overthrown  so  hastily  as 
some  think,  and  with  admiration  we  wonder  at  the  men  who  can  80 
command  the  country,  and,  without  admiration,  wonder  at  a  countiy 
which  can  be  so  governed. 


School  Examinations. 

The  holidays  aro  well-nigh  over,  and  the  boys  are  about  to  resume 
their  studies.  Paterfamilias  has  read  their  terminal  report  with  nMve 
or  less  gratification,  has  come  to  a  conclusion  from  it  as  to  the 
progress  his  sons  are  making,  and  has  perhaps  given  a  word  tx  two  of 
praise  or  blame  to  his  youngsters,  and  perhaps  made  a  remark  or  two 
to  their  teacher.    He  is  probably  not  quite  so  clear  as  he  mi^t  be 
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as  to  the  actual  meaning  and  force  of  the  word  *^  examination/'  which 
should  figure  in  his  report;  and,  indeed,  these  school  tests  are  very 
-variable  quantities.  The  last  may  be  independent  and  fEur ;  and,  in 
snch  case,  the  result  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  criticism  for- 
warded should  be  to  every  parent  a  most  interesting  and  important 
piece  of  information.  Where  the  examination  has  not  been  inde- 
pendent, the  statement  of  result  is  almost  entirely  valueless,  and  the 
time  expended  is  simply  so  much  loss  of  the  scholar's  learning  time. 
If  examinations  are  essential — and  it  seems  difficult  to  do  without 
them — ^the  parent  should  carefully  select  such  schools  as  will  stand 
critical  investigation  in  this  respect 

Attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  this  matter  from  the  fact 
that  a  teacher  has  come  into  unenviable  notoriety  by  giving  illicit 
information  to  his  class  just  before  they  were  examined.  They  were 
to  be  submitted  to  a  ^  pass  **  examination,  in  which  all  who  passed 
would  get  prizes,  and  all  who  got  prizes  would  augment  the  honour 
of  the  teacher.  Whether  or  not  it  is  proper  that  a  mere  pass  should 
insure  a  prize,  is  another  question  which  we  will  not  now  argue ;  but 
it  is  clearly  not  right  that  a  teacher  should  cram  his  class  in  im- 
mediate preparation,  and  do  that  dishonestly.  This,  of  course,  is  very 
immoral ;  but  another  point  forces  itself  upon  consideration.  How 
far  is  a  teacher  justified  in  so  conducting  a  class,  for  a  year  or  a  term, 
that  they  may  give  the  best  account  of  themselves  at  an  examination, 
instead  of  having  for  the  main  purpose  their  solid  grotmding  in  the 
subject  they  learn  ? 

The  first  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  occurs  is  extremely  simpla 
Alter  slightly  the  scope  of  the  examination,  so  as  to  make  it  a  test  of 
the  boy's  power  to  think  about  and  grapple  with  a  subject,  instead  of 
a  test  of  the  teacher's  ability  to  drum  into  a  class  a  number  of  rules 
and  facts.  Where  trials  of  this  kind  are  in  use,  the  results  are  very 
valuable,  and  the  advantage  is  of  the  most  solid  kind,  and  the 
examiner^s  criticisms  are  of  great  use  to  the  teaching  authorities  of 
the  school  But,  to  perform  this  well,  the  examiner  needs  to  be  a 
good  scholar  and  a  practised  teacher  himself,  and  his  services  are  not 
to  be  had  without  fair  remuneration;  in  short,  such  a  process,  if 
satisfactory,  is  expensive.  .  The  examination  is  independent  and 
judges  the  boys  fairly,  but  is  not  cheap  enough  to  be  available  for 
every  school  The  other  independent  system  is  dififerent  in  the  item 
of  expense,  and  different  also  in  everything  elsa  Under  a  mighty 
machineiy,  vast  masses  of  pupils  can  be  submitted  to  examinations ; 
and,  if  they  reach  a  certain  standard,  they  pass  and  confer  distinction 
on  themselves  and  all  connected  with  them.  This  is  clearly  a  much 
less  satis&ctoTy  method  of  sounding  an  individual  boy's  abilities;  and 
unless  a  whole  class  can  be  forced  to  enter  at  once,  it  is  useless  as  a 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  It  is  only  a  test  of  the  teachei^s 
ingenuity  in  teaching— or,  rather,  a  test  of  bos  power  to  cram  yoimg 
people  with  facts  which  he  knows  from  experience  will ''  pay  "  in  the 
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examination  room.  It  is  veiy  gratifying  for  Mr.  Blank  to  be  able  ta 
say  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  his  pupils  passed  the  late  official 
examination  in  every  known  subject  of  education,  but  this  retain 
is  meaningless  unless  Mr.  Blank  was  compelled  to  submit  all  of  those 
under  instruction  and  not  merely  his  picked  candidates.  And  even 
then  the  result  will  merely  notify  the  fact  that  he  can  cram  for  a 
pass,  not  that  he  is  able  to  teach  the  young  how  to  work  and  think, 
— that  is,  able  to  educate  them  at  all. 

Probably  where  an  examination  of  the  nobler  kind  is  unattainable, 
the  best  expedient  is  to  abandon  the  idea  of  an  outside  trial  and  to 
have  examinations  conducted  by  the  teachers  themselves.  They  will 
thus  obtain  material,  not  indeed  available  for  pleasing  the  parent,  but 
veiy  useful  as  affording  them  hints  wherein  and  whereby  to  amend 
any  previous  deficiencies.  This  gives  up  the  notion  of  tickling  the 
paternal  palate,  but  affords  most  excellent  suggestion  for  the  waiy 
head  master.  In  the  suspicion  that  Paterfamilias  does  not  quite 
understand  the  bearing  and  value  of  the  present  school  examinations, 
we  have  ventured  thus  to  attract  his  attention  thereto. 


The  Secretarut  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

Mr.  Booth's  resignation  of  the  office  he  has  held  with  equal  honour 
to  himself,  satisfaction  to  all  his  brethren,  and  advantage  to  our 
denominational  interests,  is  a  calamity  so  great  that  we  hope, 
notwithstanding  his  announcement  that  it  was  final,  he  will  be 
persuaded  by  the  strong  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Union  to 
reconsider  the  subject  and  to  resume  the  position  which  he  is  so 
eminently  qualified  to  occupy. 

It  would  be  useless  affectation  to  conceal,  or  to  seem  to  conceal, 
the  true  cause  of  the  official  block  in  the  path  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
Divided  and  conflicting  authority  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Booth  to  maintain  his  position,  and  to  perform  ite  duties  to  his  own 
satisfaction.- 

Mr.  Harvey,  the  respected  Treasurer  of  the  Annuity  Fund,  feds  so 
strongly  the  importance  of  bringing  the  influence  of  the  constituency 
of  the  Union  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Booth,  that  he  has  addressed  a  lett^ 
to  its  numerous  members  canvassing  t&eir  opinions,  and  seeking  a 
definite  reply  to  the  question — ''Do  the  ministers,  del^ates,  and 
members  of  the  Union  and  the  Home  and  Irish  Missions  generally 
desire  the  services  of  Mr.  Booth  ? " 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  a  decisive  expression  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Booth  is  held  by  his  brethren.  Mr. 
Harvey's  letter  may  probably  faciUtete  the  action  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Union,  but  the  happiest  consequences  of  it  will  still  leave  them 
a  difficult  and  delicate,  duty  to  discharge.  The  reinstatement  of  Mr. 
Booth  means  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Millard ;  this  the  former  has 
foreseen,  and  has  probably  been  quite  as  completely  influenced  iu 
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sending  in  his  resignation  by  consideration  for  his  colleague  as  by  con- 
sideration of  his  own  comfort.  We  trust  that  very  shortly  Uie  Com- 
mittee will  reach  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  all  parties  and  conducive 
to  the  successful  working  of  the  important  undertakings  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  The  near  approach  of  the  Autumnal  Meeting  at 
Glasgow  renders  the  time  for  remedying  the  difficulties  of  the  case  all 
too  short 


The  Strength  of  France. 

With  an  energy  and  patriotism  beyond  all  praise  the  statesmen  of 
tiie  great  republic  have,  been  steadily  working  out  the  solid  advance- 
ment of  their  country.  Its  natural  wealth  and  national  industry  and 
thrift  have  made  it  prosperous  in  spite  of  legislation  which  in  our 
eyes  is  short-sighted  and  unremunerative.  Hurt  in  pride,  torn  by 
faction,  menaced  by  ambition,  the  French  republic  has  gone  on 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  unswerving  for  a  moment  from  the  great 
task  of  remodelling  the  authority  and  consolidating  the  force  of 
its  country.  As  a  consequence  its  strength  is  felt  daily,  and 
probably  France  has  now  as  much  weight  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
as  at  any  time  since  the  tjrranny  of  the  first  Napoleon.  There  is  no 
concealing  the  truth  that  here  the  republican  principle  has  had  a 
trial — and  a  trial  by  no  means  specially  favourable — ^and  has 
succeeded.  To  those  European  monarchs,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
make  people  believe  that  they  are  incapable  of  self-government,  such 
an  existence  as  this  government  of  France  is  a  perpetual  nightmare. 
Here  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  popular  voice  is  the  ultimate 
authority  for  all  measures,  and  yet  there  is  no  spasmodic  violence,  no 
mad  pursuit  of  chimaeras,  but  a  steady  and  persistent  consolidation 
of  a  republican  constitution. 

This  power,  so  recently  developed,  may  of  course  disappoint  the 

hopes  of  modest-minded  men.    It  may,  in  its  intolerauce  of  super* 

stition,  debase  itself  to  an  internal  persecution  of  domestic  faction. 

It  may,  like  the  drunken  outburst  of  the  old  pre-Napoleonic  republic, 

endeavour  before  the  time  to  liberate  adjacent  peoples.     But  the 

most  careful  diagnosis  applied  to  its  external  bearing  fails  to  find  any 

indication  of  such  diseases.    A  weak  power  might  persecute  at  home, 

but  the  infinite  patience  shown  disproves  the  charge  of  weakness 

there ;  or  it  might  seek  to  hide  its  futility  by  braggadocia  abroad ;  but 

there  is  no  sign  of  such  blustering.    A  quiet  and  modest,  but  fixm, 

demeanour  in  its  foreign  affairs  proves,  while  it  does  not  obtrude,  the 

consciousness  of  strength  at  back.    It  can  secure  attention  to  its 

interests  abroad  without  flourishing  force  in  the  face  of  other  powers. 

It  can  afford  in  its  own  dignity  to  look  quietly  and  contemptuously 

on  while  undue  honour  is  granted  by  a  friendly  country  to  a  pretender 

whom  many  thought  really  dangerous — albeit,  if  it  condescended,  it 

might  [remember   when  serious  complaints  were  made  about  the 
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harbouring  of  a  great  pretender  at  St.  Germains.  Above  all,  it  can 
see  to  the  well-being  of  its  domestic  wealth,  and  contemplate  the 
development  of  its  African  power,  not  by  the  irritation  or  annexation 
of  nseless  territory,  bat  by  the  peaceful  commercial  expedient  of 
railway-making.  Gfalatians,  when  no  longer  bewitched,  seem  to  be 
no  longer  foolish. 

RECENT   MATH. 


Mb.  Thomas  Bichabbs,  Maindee;  Newpobt,  Mon. 

THEBE  died  at  Maindee,  Newport^  Mon.,  on  the  25th  July,  aged 
seventy-three  years,  Mr.  lliomas  Bichards,  for  forty-six  years  a 
member  and  twenty-nine  yeais  a  deacon  of  the  Commercial  Street 
Baptist  Church,  and  brother  to  &e  late  Bev.  James  Bichards,  of  Ponty- 
pridd, so  widely  known  amongst  the  Welsh  churches  of  the  Princi- 
pality. His  remains  were  buried  in  the  new  cemetery,  the  Bev.  Henxy 
Oliver,  Minister  of  the  Victoria  Boad  Congregational  Church,  officiating 
— \s^  own  pastor  being  firom  home ;  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
his  numerous  sons  and  grandsons,  and  many  members  of  the  church, 
his  brother  deacons  attending  as  pall-bearers.  He  took  very  great 
interest  in  all  denominational  matters.  On  the  evening  of  the 
funeral,  at  the  ordinary  monthly  church  meeting,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  i — ^"'This  church,  in  recording  the  death  of  its 
senior  deacon.  Brother  Thomas  Bichards,  desires  to  bear  testimony  to 
his  Christian  character  during  the  long  period  of  his  membership 
of  forty-six  years."  In  1829  he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
chapel,  and  in  1833  became  a  member  of  the  church.  In  1850  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon,  a  position  which,  for  twenty-nine 
years,  he  honourably  sustained,  and  continued  to  be  actively  and 
usefully  engaged  in  its  service  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 
As  a  Nonconformist  he  was  very  thorough  and  pronounced,  never 
ashamed  of  his  religious  or  political  principles.  He  rests  fitim  his 
labours,  but  his  name  and  works  will  be  fra^ant  amongst  us. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Four  advertising  pages  will  be  found  the  programme  of  some 
tours  in  the  Highlands,  to  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook,  so  arranged  as  to  fit  in  with  the  autunuisl 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  at  Glasgow.  Those  of  our  readefs 
who  contemplate  attending  the  Union  meetii^,  who  have  never  visited 
the  Caledonian  glories,  will  do  well  to  embrace  the  opportonity 
afforded  by  Mr.  (>)ok'8  proposals.  We  should  unhesitatin^y  name 
Mr.  Cook  as  a  living  contradiction  of  the  statement  of  Thomas  ii 
Kempis — that  a  man  cannot  be  a  great  traveller  and  a  good  Ghristiaii. 
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Fm  Tbabs  of  Tort  Bulb:  A 
LeflflOQ  and  a  Warning.  By 
''NemeBiB.''  London:  HodderA; 
Stooghton.    Prioe  One  Shilling. 

This  cniBhing  exposure  of  the  weak- 
nesSi  inconsistencjy  deceptireness, 
and  extrayagance  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  goYemmenty  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  elector 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  writer 
has  administered  to  the  political 
adventurer  and  his  deluded  followers 
a  severe  castigation,  and  out  of 
their  own  mouths  has  he  condemned 
them.  Hie  Premier  is,  in  fitct, 
made  to  be  his  own  accuser  and 
judge.  The  difference  between  Mr. 
Difflraeli  in  opposition  and  Lord 
Beaoonsfield  in  office  is  absolutely 
irreconcilable.  No  man  has  so 
zneroilessly  censured  this  self-made 
£arl  as  he  himself  has  done.  If 
anyone  doubts  whether  the  last  five 
years  is  the  most  shameful  and  de- 
grading period  of  our  recent  history, 
both  in  home  and  foreign  politics^ 
let  him  read  these  powerful  pages. 
The  writer  has  done  good  service  in 
the  prospect  of  a  dissolution. 


A  TouNe  Mait's  Distioulties  with 
HIS  BiBLB.  By  Bev.  D.  W. 
FauBce,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition, 
completing  Twelfth  Thousand. 
London:  Eodder  ^  Stonghton. 
1879. 

A  BOOK  which  has  by  the  force  of  its 
own  merits  reached,  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  an  edition  completing 
its  twelfth  thousand,  needs  no 
further  commendation.  Its  intrinsic 
value  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  the  age  are  already  acknow- 
ledged, and  its  further  success  is 


insured.  We  heartily  rejoice  in  this 
extensive  drenlation  of  Dr.  Faunoe's 
lectures.  They  deal,  in  a  wise^ 
sympathetic,  and  popular  manner, 
with  difficulties  by  which  multitudes 
of  young  men  are  sorely  perplexed, 
and  offer  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
guidance.  It  would  be  well  if  more 
of  our  ministers  would  occasionally 
deal  with  matters  of  this  class. 
These  lectures  are,  indeed,  models 
of  popular 


TbB  EaBLT  Ys  ABS  of  GHBISTLUnTT : 

A  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church.  By  K  De 
Pressens^,  D.D.  Translated  by 
Annie  Harwood-Holmden.  In 
Four  Volumes.  Vol.  L:  The 
Apottolic  Age.  Vol.  II. :  The 
Jiartyrs  and  ApdogisU.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stonghton.     1879. 

It  is  upwards  of  ten  years  since  the 
first  edition  of  Pressens^'s  '^  Early 
Tears  of  Christianity"  appeared  in 
an  English  dress.  It  was  at  once 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
estimate  in  which  it  is  held  both  by 
professed  theologians  and  ecclesias- 
tics, aiid  by  the  general  public,  has 
steadily  risen.  It  has  for  some  time 
past  been  out  of  print,  but  the 
demand  for  it  is  so  great  that  the 
publishers  have  at  length  issued  a 
new  and  cheaper  edition  in  four 
volumes.  A  cheaper  edition  means, 
as  a  rule,  an  inferior  edition.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  not  so.  In  respect 
to  size,  binding,  type,. and  general 
get-up  this  new  issue  is  admirable, 
and  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  fiutidious  taste.  It  ought  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  successful 
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literary  enterpruet  of  the  day,  and 
we  trnst  oar  readers  will  do  their 
utmost  to  make  it  so. 

The  importance  of  Church  his- 
tory, especially  in  its  beginningSy 
is  imiTersally  allowed;  and  the 
coarse  of  rationalistic  criticism 
renders  a  knowledge  of  it  impera- 
tive. Bat  it  is  commonly  reguded 
ss  a  hard  and  dry  snbject,  and  is 
apt,  on  this  accoonty  to  be  summarily 
dismisied*  It  certainly  need  not  be 
dry*  Under  the  guiduice  of  writers 
like  Preesena^  it  is  positively  &sci- 
nating.  The  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  it  is  inexcusable 
even  in  non-professional  readers,  and 
we  feel  convinced  that  no  man  of 
average  intelligence  could  begin  the 
perasal  of  the  work  before  us  with- 
out wishing  to  complete  it.  There 
is  in  English  but  one  work  that  can 
be  justly  compared  with  it,  the  late 
Dean  Milman's  "History  of  Chris- 
tianity/' and  that  is  in  many  points 
a  contrast.  Pressens^  has  had  the 
advantage  of  researches  of  which  it 
was  impoBsible  for  Milman  to  avail 
himself.  He  writes  in  full  view  of 
all  that  has  been  advanced,  t.g,^  by 
Strauss,  Baur,  and  R^nan,  and  re- 
plies either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
their  powerfal  and  specious  attacks. 
Pressensd  has  a  large  share  of  the 
German  depth  and  fertility  of 
thought,  and  the  English  practical 
sense,  together  with  the  French 
vivacity  and  brilliancy.  He  is  the 
master  of  a  lucid,  nervous,  and  elo- 
quent style.  His  sentences  are 
formed  with  exquisite  simplicity  and 
grace,  and  hence  he  never  wearies 
his  readers,  but  invariably  charms  as 
well  as  instructs  them. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  discusses  the 
foundation  and  early  extension  of 
the  Church.  The  sketch  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  is  especially  fine. 
Those    who    imagine     that    they 


thorongUy  understand  his  career, 
and  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  of 
it,  should  consult  these  gr^diic  out- 
l^es.  On  all  questions  relating  to 
the  constitution,  government,  and 
ordinances  of  the  Giurch  we  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Pres- 
sens6,and  are  thankfol  for  the  noble 
exposition  he  has  given  of  the  great 
spiritual  principles  which  the  Free 
Evangelioal  Churches  have  ever  held 
dear.  His  dissertations  on  the 
various  forms  of  doctrine  in  the 
apostolic  age  (the  Pauline,  the 
Petrine,  the  Johskuine,  Ac)  are  not, 
perhi^  so  subtle  and  comprehen- 
sive as  Neander^s,  but  they  are  un- 
questionably clearer  and  more  read- 
i^le.  Pressens^  is,  while  soundly 
evangelical,  thoroughly  liberaL  No 
opponent  could  charge  him  with  a 
lack  of  breadth  or  candour.  YiThen 
the  evidence  seems  to  him  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  the  commonly 
received  opinion  on  any  disputed 
point,  he  frankly  avows  his  dissent 
from  it  Thus  he  surrenders  (we 
think  wrongly)  the  authenticitj  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  He 
also  refuses  to  admit  a  second  cap- 
tivity of  the  Apostle  Paul,  herein 
differing  from  the  majority  of  theo- 
logians, ancient  and  modem. 

The  second  volume,  on  the 
martyrs  and  apologists,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  more  masterly  than  the 
first  It  contains  a  vivid  sketch  (^ 
early  Christian  missions  whidb  is 
well  worthy  of  attentive  study,  but 
the  sections  by  which  we  have  been 
particularly  impressed  are  those 
which  depict  the  persecution  of  the 
early  Christians  under  the  Bomsn 
Emperors,  and  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  Christianity  in  the  domain 
of  controversy.  The  analysis  of  the 
character  and  works  of  Origoi  is 
marked  not  only  by  extensive  re- 
search, but  by  fine  diacriminatioo, 
soberness    of  judgmeDt^  and  wise 
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guggestireness.  It  aboundB  in 
toudieB  whioh  reveal  tke  most  deli- 
cate ^mpathj.  This  great  father 
is  made  to  stand  distinoUy  before 
lis  in  all  the  nobleness  and  strength 
of  his  character.  We  see  both  the 
opulence  of  his  genius,  and  the 
limitations  by  which  it  was  ham- 
pered ;  nor  oould  we  wish  for  a  more 
&ithful  delineation  of  the  seryices 
he  rendered  to  Christianity  in  one  of 
the  grayest  crises  through  which  it 
has  passed.  The  whole  period  of 
which  the  volume  treats  is,  in  fiEUst, 
portrayed  as  vividly  as  it  could  have 
been  byj  Macaulay,  while  Pressensd 
bas,  of  course,  a  clearness  of  spiritual 
insight  and  a  fervent  sympathy  with 
the  lowlier  fonns  of  life  of  which 
the  great  Whig  historian  was  desti- 
tutes In  the  controversies  of  our 
own  day  this  narration  of  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  early 
Church  possesses  an  inestimable 
value,  and  we  urge  our  readers  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  it  their  own. 


Amn-THXiSTic  Thbobies:  Being  the 
Baird  Lectures  for  1877.  By 
Bobert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  T'Hlliam  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinbuigh  and 
London.    1879. 

Pbofsssob  Flint's  very  able  lectures 
on  theism  are  now  followed  by  a 
complimentary  series  on  the  theories 
opposed  to  theism.  In  the  earlier 
series  he  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  our  belief  in 
God;  in  the  present  series  he  sub- 
jects to  a  stringent  examination  the 
theories  which  contradict  this  belief, 
and  shows  that  they  are  essentially 
irrational  and  erroneous.  The  task 
is  both  comprehensive  and  difficult, 
demanding  in  the  man  who  under- 
takes it  a  knowledge  of  speculative 
philosophy  from  the  very  dawn  of 


history,  and  a  thorough  masteiy  of 
the    phenomena    and   methods   of 
modem  science.    The  respect  with 
which  Professor  Flint's  former  lec- 
tures have  been  received  by  sceptical 
writers,  and  the  laboured  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  nullify 
his  aiguments,  are  the  best  proof 
we  can  desire  of  his  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task.      The  theories 
discussed  here  have  unfortunately 
gained  an  extensive  prevalence,  and 
are  supposed  by  many  abettors  of 
scientific  scepticism  to  be  so  self- 
evident  that  an  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  theism  is  regarded  as 
superfluous.  The  question  is,  tiiiere- 
fore,  never  foirly  or  fully  investigated. 
The  approach  to  it  is  blodced  bj 
strong  and  often  supercilious  preju- 
dice.   It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for 
the  Christian  apologist  to  carry  the 
war&re  into  the  enemy's  camp,  to 
attack  him  in  his  strongholds,  and 
to  prove  to  him  that  his  fortress  is  by 
no  means  impregnable.    This  Pro- 
fessor Flmt  has  done  with  admirable 
effect.    His  reAitation  of  eveiy  form 
of  atheism,  of  materialism,  secular- 
ism,   positivism,    pessimism,    and 
pantheism,  is  as  complete  as  any 
refatation  oan  be.  He  is  a  clear  and 
incisive  thinker,  a  keen  and  logical 
reasoner,  vindicating  his  position  by 
aiguments     whioh    his   opponents 
cannot    consistently    rqeot.      The 
candour  of  his  examination  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  its  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy.    There  is  in  this 
book   no  refusal  to  confront  diffi- 
culties, no   attempt   to   evade  or 
underestimate  the  force  of  objections. 
The  author  writes  with  the  courage 
of  a  man  who  Ib  on  the  side  of  truth, 
and  who  is  prepared  to  foUow  her 
whithersoever  she  may  lead.    At  her 
bidding  he  would  give  up  his  most 
cherished  bdiefb.    The  mass  of  in- 
formation embodied   in   his  notes 
with  regard  to  ancient  and  modem 
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materialifnn,  the  Chinese  and  Hindu 
philosophy,  <bc.y  is  of  rast  extent, 
while  the  criticisms  of  such  writers 
as  Lange  (^History  of  Materialism"), 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Holyoake,  are 
invaluable.  Perhaps  more  space 
should  have  been  deroted  to  the 
clerer  and  specious  arguments  of 
Physicus,  whose  essay  on  '^  Theism  " 
is  calculated  to  have  a  more  widely- 
pernicious  effect  than  Professor 
flint  imagines.  But  no  author  can 
accomplish  everything,  and  Professor 
ilint  has  accomplished  so  much, 
and  accomplished  it  so  well,  that  it 
would  be  no  less  unjust  than  un- 
generous to  find  fault.  His  work 
ought  to  be  extensively  read. 


Baftist  Prinoiplks  avd  Histobt. 
The  substance  of  two  Sermons 
preached  in  Gfeorge  Street  Ohapel, 
Plymouth.  With  Notes  and 
Appendix.  By  J.  W.  Ashworth, 
Pastor  of  the  Church.  Published 
by  request.  London:  Tates  & 
Alexander.    Price  Threepence. 

Mb.  Ashworth  preached  these 
sermons  first  to  his  own  people  at 
Plymouth,  and  afterwards  in  sub- 
stance to  the  ministers  and  delegates 
of  the  Western  Baptist  Association 
at  Bridport.  Had  we  been  among 
his  hearers,  we  should  heartily  have 
joined  in  the  request  for  their 
publication.  He  has  compressed 
into  small  compass  an  amount  of 
historioal  information,  and  of  doc- 
trinal exposition,  for  which  in  many 
cases  we  should  have  had  to  wade 
through  volume  after  volume.  His 
style  is  often  eloquent,  and  always 
forcible.  The  sermons  must  have 
made  a  profound  impression  on 
those  who  heard  them,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation  in  print. 


SoNOS  OF  Rest.  Edited  by  W.  R. 
NicoU,  M.A,  Minister  of  the  iVee 
Churoh,  Kelso.  Edtnbiugh : 
Maoniven  and  Wallace. 

A  KBAT,  dainty  little  volume  on 
which  printer  and  binder  h&ve  ex- 
pended their  utmost  skill,  and  m 
which  every  lover  of  good  books  mQ 
delight.  The  poetry  has  been 
selected  with  great  care.  Most  of 
the  pieces  are  such  as  can  be  foond 
in  no  similar  collection.  Many  of 
them  are  quite  new  to  us,  and  there 
is  not  one  we  should  like  to  see 
omitted.  The  work  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  as  follows  :— 
Desponding  Believers ;  The  Anxious ; 
The  Sick  and  The  Maimed;  The 
Bereaved;  The  Aged  and  The 
Dying.  As  a  companion  for  the 
quiet  hour,  and  for  the  sick-room, 
these  Songs  ofRtst  will  be  universally 
welcome,  and  {Mr.  |Nicoll  will  win 
the  gratitude  of  every  cultured 
mind  and  devout  heart.  The  book 
is  in  every  sense  a  gem. 


From  Malaghi  to  Matthbw  :  Three 
Lectures  on  the  period  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  Morison,  D  J). 
London:  James  Nisbet  k  Co., 
21,  Bemers-street. 

This  volume  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  not  time  or  opportomtj 
to  search  for  themselves  the  standard 
historical  records  of  these  interest- 
ing times.  People  generally  sre 
lamentably  ignorant  of  the  centoriei 
whose  history  is  untold  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  and  some  brief  compilation  of 
this  kind  was  mudbi  wanted.  Dr. 
Morison  has  prefixed  a  very  aUe  re- 
view of  the  Jewish  condition  before 
this  period  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  winds  up  with  an 
intelligent  criticism  of  historical 
changes  viewed  as  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.    This 
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wholesome  view  of  Jewish  history  is, 
indeed,  traceable  throughout,  and  is 
a  pleasing  trait  in  a  pleasant  book. 
Unpretending  compilation  as  it  is, 
this  little  work  is  thoroughly  read- 
able and  altogether  instruotiye.  The 
style  is  simple  and  lucid,  though,  in 
our  opinion,  marred  by  the  use  of 
such  a  word  as  "a  wanting." 


(1)  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 

THE  PhiLIPPIANS,  (2)  TO  THE 
COLOSSIANS   AND    PhiLEHOK.       A 

free  translation.  By  H.  Arnold 
Thomas,  M.A.  William  Mack, 
Bristol,  and  4,  Paternoster  Square, 
London. 

These  are  capital  translations,  or 
rather  paraphrases  of  the  Epistles 
named  above,  intended  to  convey  to 
Elnglish  readers  a  clearer  apprehen- 
sion of  the  force  of  the  text  than 
could  be  gained  from  a  striotly 
literal  version.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
executed  his  task  in  an  able  and 
scholarly  manner. 


Ben  Botce  the  Beachhan;  and 
other  Nautical  Sketches.  Mt 
ScABLET  Shawl  ;  or,  out  of  Debt 
out  of  Danger.  The  Pedlar  of 
Cofthobne  CoBOfOur;  and  other 
Stories.  The  Cornish  Fisheu- 
xan's  Wa^toh  Nioht.  Hugh 
Templar's  Motto.  By  Louisa 
Emily  Dobree.  London :  ReligiouB 
Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster 
Bow.    Price  One  Shilling. 

A-nimiAiiT.is  stories  for  the  young, 
presented  in  most  bewitching  attire. 


EccBifTBio  Preaohebs.  By.  C.  H. 
Spnrgeon.  London :  Passmore  & 
JJabaster,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

A  GHABMnro  little  book,  which  is 


sure  to  attract  myriads  of  readers. 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  introductory  chap- 
ters Sfe,  to  our  own  mind,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  its  contents, 
but  the  whole  is  interesting,  and 
might  well  have  been  expanded  to 
far  larger  dimensions. 


The  Waldeitslin  Church  in 
Valleys  of  Piedmont.  By  the 
late  Jane  L.  Willyams.  A  new 
edition.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mathe- 
son.  London:  Religious  Tract 
Society.     Price  Five  Shillings. 

The  antiquity,  the  persecutions,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  Yaudois  Christians 
render  their  history  one  of  the  most 
striking  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  itself.  This  history  is 
narrated  in  concise  but  effective 
method  in  this  work.  Its  authoreas 
lived  to  the  very  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one,  and  Mrs.  Matheson  has 
ably  carried  on  the  story  to  our  own 
days  in  this  new  edition. 


Illuminated  Cards.  I.  The  Lordf$ 
Prayer,  2.  Loving  Words  for 
Birthdays  and  other  Anniversaries. 
3.  The  Golden  Rvle.  4.  The  C<mr 
solationso/God.  London :  Religious 
Tract  Society.  Price  Sixpence 
each. 

These  are  really  artistic  gems,  beau- 
tiful in  design,  exquisite  in  colour- 
ing, and  complete  in  execution. 


The  Fame  of  Jesus:  A  Sermon 
by  Rev.  W.  K.  Armstrong,  B.A., 
Lewes.  Lewes :  Famoombe  dc  Oo. 
Price  Twopence. 

A  vert  effective  and  suitable  dis- 
course preached  on  a  Sunday-school 
anniversary,  and  quite  a  model 
for  such  services. 
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WOMAN'S    WORK    IN    INDIA. 


11. 

COME  we  now  to  our  second  point — By  what  class  of  agents  might 
such  an  organization  be  carried  on?  I  know  of  none  so  suitable 
as  the  unmarried  ladies  of  our  churches.  Some  one  may  ask, 
Why  not  by  the  wives  of  missionaries, — ^persons  already  in  the  field  ? 
I  bdieve  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  that  the  wives  of  missionaries 
find  that  they  already  have  on  their  hands  quite  as  much  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected  of  them ;  besides,  the  enterprise  now  advocated 
would  need  the  entire  strength  and  time  of  any  who  should  engage  in 
it  to  some  good  practical  purpose.  But  what  is  there,  now,  in  the 
case  of  a  missionaiys  wife,  that  gives  her  any  specicd  fitness  for  work 
of  this  kind  ?  For  every  point  which  any  reader  might  mention  I 
will  engage  to  give  another  point  showing  that  special  fitness  is 
possessed  in  an  imspeakably  greater  degree  by  an  unmarried  lady. 
I  may  mention  one  possible  exception, — ^the  case  of  native  children 
being  left  orphans  in  very  early  infancy.  In  such  cases  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  desirable  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  nurturing  care 
of  some  one  who  has  had  charge  of  children  of  her  own.  Such  cases, 
if  they  occur,  will  easily  be  provided  for ;  for  not  only  will  there  be 
in  the  orphanages  native  Christian  women  who  answer  the  required 
description,  we  always  have  in  connection  with  our  work  in  India 
the  widows  of  missionaries.  Several  such  cases  will  at  once  occur  to 
the  memories  of  the  Directors  of  our  Mission. 

Is  it  not  here, — ^in  the  complete  consecration  of  soul  and  body  to 
deeds  of  mercy,  that  the  ladies  of  the  Bomish  persuasion  leave  our 
Protestant  ladies  deplorably  in  the  rear?  In  certain  essential 
particulars,  the  principles  of  Protestants  must  ever  stand  in  favourable 
<3ontra8t  to  the  principles  of  the  Bomish  community ;  and  yet,  may 
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we  not  profit  by  the  example  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy?  Why 
are  there  no  sisters  of  mercy  among  the  agencies  of  Protestant 
missionary  societies?  The  celibacy  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Bomish 
sect  has  been  held  up  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  for  the  admira- 
tion and'  imitation  of  Protestant  missionaries.  I  know  of  no  argument 
of  any  value  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  that  principle  which 
does  not  hold  with  much  greater  force  in  the  case  of  celibate  ladies; 
for  the  usefulness  of  an  unmarried  lady  in  India  is  not  imperilled  by 
that  suspicion  which,  in  the  minds  of  Orientals,  inevitably  attaches 
to  an  unmarried  man.  There  is  no  climate  so  trying  to  the  health  of 
English  people,  but  one  may  find  there  not  the  Romish  missionary 
only,  but  also  the  Sister  of  Mercy.  And  these  ladies  go,  not  for  a 
term  of  years,  but  for  life ;  they  take  farewell  of  parents,  friends,  and 
home, — of  everything  that  renders  life  in  their  native  land  as  dear  to 
them  as  it  can  be  to  any  of  us, — and,  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  future  occupation  or  as  to  the  limitation  of  their  term  of 
service,  they  go  forth  to  that  which,  for  aught  they  know,  will  be  per- 
t>etual  exile.  Will  the  sisters  of  our  own  communion  deliberately  yield 
the  palm  for  Christian  devotedness  to  poor  misguided  Bomanists  ?  If 
so,  then  what  is  the  use  of  being  a  Baptist  at  all? — ^and  what  advantage 
hath  the  Protestant  over  the  Papist  ?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
taunt  of  imbelievers  is  really  true, — that  the  law  of  Christ,  under 
which  we  profess  to  act,  is  bereft  of  its  ancient  power  ?  Or  is  it  that 
we,  who  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  under  the  control  of  that 
law,  are  fatally  and  most  miserably  deceived  ?  I  am  not  forgetting 
that,  here  and  there,  there  have  arisen  in  Baptist  families  ladies  who 
have  gone  to  heathen  lands  in  the  right  spirit  of  genuine  self-abn^- 
tion;  but  such  cases,  instead  of  leading  us  to  rest  satisfied,  ought  rather 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and,  by  their 
very  isolation,  to  put  to  shame  our  heartless  devotion  to  luxury  and 
ease,  and  to  awaken  us  in  himdreds  from  our  guilty  and  unfeeling 
indolence  and  unfaithfulness  to  those  "  vows  of  the  J»rd  "  which  we 
Baptists  have  all  voluntarily  taken  upon  us. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  xirged,  in  reply,  that  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Bomanists  are  bound  by  the  "vow  of  obedience"  to  follow  out  whatever 
orders  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  their  ecdesiastical  superiors, — ^that 
they  are  bound  for  life,  without  the  power  of  questioning  authwity, 
or  the  option  of  the  choice  of  a  sphere  of  labour.  It  will  be  said  that 
it  is,  after  all,  not  the  constraining  power  of  love  to  Christ  or  to  the 
souls  of  the  perishing,  that  impels  the  ladies  of  the  Bomish  sect  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  a  life,  but  mere  subjection  to  human 
authority,  and  dread  of  the  possible  consequences  of  disobedience.  Be 
it  so :  and  shall  mere  brute  force,  such  as  this  clearly  is,  avail  to  supply 
heathen  lands  with  a  constant  and  unfailing  succession  of  devoted 
labourers?  and  shall  the  "power"  which  we  each  profess  to  have 
received  "  from  on  high  "  be  utterly  futile  to  stimulate  us  to  similar 
deeds  of  selfHsacrifice  ?    Shall  the  love  of  Christ,  which  we  affirm 
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'' constraineih  us,'' be  shown  to  be  a  mockery  and  a  dham  when 
contrasted  with  the  fear  of  man  ? 

But  let  ns  be  careful  to  place  the  blame  upon  the  proper  shoulders. 
Is  it  fulfilling  the  true  fimctions  of  a  redeemed  soul  and  body,  to 
make  calls  and  to  receive  them,  to  dust  the  drawing-room  ornaments, 
and  to  retail  the  personal  twaddle  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  Is  it  for 
nothing  sublimer  than  this  that  the  precious  blood  of  the  Eedeemer 
was  shed  in  our  stead  ?  Is  this  what  we  wish  people  of  the  world  to 
understand  to  be  the  sole  fruit  of  our  participation  in  the  infinite  and 
saving  mercy  of  the  Almighty  ?  Let  us  leave  the  poor  slavery  of  the 
world  to  the  people  "  who  have  their  portion  in  this  life,"  and  let  us 
rise  at  our  Master's  call  and  gladly  spend  our  little  day  "in  his  vine- 
yard." 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  a  grown-up  daughter,  who  had  recently 
been  quickened  into  "newness  of  life"  by  t£e  power'  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  expressing  to  her  mother,  a  professing  Christian,  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  in  some  way  engaged  in  doing  good,  and  she  suggested  that  she 
thought  she  might  find  a  sphere  of  labour  suited  to  her  capabilities  if 
she  could  be  engaged  as  a  nurse  in  some  London  hospital.  The 
request  was  met  by  a  burst  of  indignation,  and  the  poor  girl  was  made 
to  understand  that  such  a  proposal  had  deeply  ofiended  her  parents' 
sense  of  social  respectability.  Thus  do  we  make  supreme  what  Grod 
has  made  subordinate,  and  subordinate  what  He  has  made  supreme. 
In  contrast  with  this  case,  think  of  another : — ^A  grown-up  daughter 
went  to  her  mother  and  said,  with  an. earnestness  that  would  admit 
of  no  denial,  "My  mother,  I  want  to  go,  in  obedience  to  my 
Eedeemei^s  command,  to  teach  poor  heathen  women  to  love  and  serve 
Him."  The  mother,  more  concerned  for  the  honour  of  her  Saviour 
than  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  cherished  purposes,  said,  "  My 
daughter,  go,  and  the  Lord  bless  you ! "  Is  there,  among  our 
readers,  a  mother  that  would  not  say  the  same  under  similar  circum- 
stances— ^that  would  not  be  delighted  beyond  measure  to  have,  not  one 
daughter,  but  all  her  daughters  similarly  minded  and  similarly 
occupied  ? 

I  have  said  that  we  must  take  care  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the 
lack  of  labourers  upon  the  proper  shoulders.  What  I  have  said  will 
already  have  led  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  lack  alluded  to  is  owing- 
less  to  our  young  friends  themselves  than  to  their  parents — ^perhaps 
their  mothers.  Which  is  it?  Are  there  not  among  us.  Christian 
daughters,  who,  if  left  to  follow  out  the  instincts  of  their  fresh 
religious  Ufe,  would  joyfully  engage  in  any  work  which  the  service  of 
Christ  might  require  of  them  ?  And  are  they  not  kept  back  and 
thwarted  in  all  this  fresh  and  burning  devotion  by  domestic  authority 
and  influence  ?  Is  not  many  a  daughter  deterred  from  doing  her 
Sedeemer's  bidding  by  this  interposition  of  an  authority  which  is,  in 
truth,  subordinate  to  His,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  exercised, 
ejxepting  in  subserviency  to  His  laws  ?    Is  it  not  the  main  object  of 
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manj  a  Christiaa  motiher  to  see  her  daughters  married  to  what  the 
unenlighteiied  and  unregenerated  people  of  the  world  would  consider 
to  he  ''  eUgihle  partners  "  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case  in 
every  household;  I  appeal  to  the  reader's  own  knowledge  and  common 
sense  to  discriminate  in  what  I  have  said.  Is  there  not  many  a 
daughter  who  is  heartily  weary  of  the  all^but  useless  monotony  of 
home  Ufe, — of  the  dreary  vacuity  of  an  aimless  existence  ?  And  is  there 
not  many  a  mother  who  is  her  daughter's  only  hindrance  in  consecra- 
ting her  life  to  some  noble  and  blessed  enterprise  of  heavenly  mercy? 
And  yet,  all  Christian  mothers  humbly  hope  that  at  last  He  whom 
they  thus  wrong  will  say  to  them  at  the  Judgment  bar :  *^  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant  \ " 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  great  missionary  enterprise  is  not 
a  mere  fad  of  a  faction,  or  the  crotchet  of  a  sect ;  that  the  authority 
for  it  is  no  less  than  that  of  High  Heaven ;  and  that  the  great  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel  ^'  as  a  witness  "  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  was  entrusted  by  the  Redeemer  to  His  followers  at  one 
of  the  most  aSfecting  periods  of  His  earthly  career — amidst  all  Ae 
touching  suggestiveness  of  the  last  occasion  of  His  intercourse  with 
men.  And  hereby  hangs  a  statement  of  which  the  less  the  heathen 
know  the  better,  surely,  for  all  concerned  :r— Nearly  twenty  centuries 
have  passed  since  that  order  was  given,  and  His  followers  have 
scarcely  yet  begun  to  observe  it !  Is  it^  indeed,  possible  for  persons 
to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  yet  set  at  nought  Wm  authority  and 
disobey  His  laws  ?  Is  He,  to  such  persons^  anything  more  than  a 
myth? 

But  by  whom  is  that  heavenly  commission  to  be  obeyed,  if  not  by 
such  as  ourselves  ?  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people 
of  India,  there  are  many  millions  who  never  can  as  much  as  hear  the 
''witnessing"  unless  from  the  lips  of  such  as  the  women  of  our 
churches, — mm  missionaries  are  bafSed  and  defeated  here.  But  it  is 
complained  that  the  Saviour  is  too  exacting,  that  His  commission 
involves  too  much  of  hardship,  that  the  path  of  obedience  to  such  re- 
quirements as  His  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  unpleasant  circumstances. 
It  is  complained  that  the  burden  involved  in  obeying  Him  is  top 
heavy  to  be  borne  by  any  person  of  refinement  and  of  proper  domestie 
sensibility ;  the  climate  of  a  tropical  country  is  intolerable,  the  pan£^ 
of  separation  from  home  are  all  too  severe,  and  the  prospect  of  pre- 
mature decrepitude  involves  a  sacrifice  which  is  not  to  be  seriously 
contemplated  I  And  yet,  parents  wiU  readily  give  up  their  daughters 
to  go  to  India,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  wond»  if  the  object  be  to 
engage  in  some  lucrative  business  or  *'  desirable  "  marriage.  With 
such  an  object  in  view,  parents  and  children  alike  wiU  easily  waive 
all  objections  as  to  the  long  and  perilous  voyage,  the  inhospitable 
climate,  the  hopeless  distance,  the  probability  of  never  meeting  agaia. 
Why  this  difference  ? 

Beadily  will  parents  give  up  even  the  children  they  love  most 
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tenderly  to  go  to  heathen  lands  as  the  wires  of  planters,  of  Qovem- 
ment  servants,  of  military  officers^  of  men  in  mercantile  callings ;  and 

Jet,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom  and  of  perishing 
eathen  women  are  snch  as  call  aloud  to  them  to  yield  up  their 
children  for  His  service,  they  suffer  the  climate  and  a  score  of  other 
considerations  to  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  thdr  complying  with 
His  requirements.  ''They  all,  with  one  consent,  begin  to  make 
excuse." 

Alas !  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  What  a  satire  on  our  fidelity 
to  the  Master  and  to  Protestant  principles  I  Are  we  satisfied  that 
the  heathen  should  know  nothing  more  of  the  truth  of  God  than  poor 
deluded  Papists  are  able  to  teach  ?  Shall  the  Boman  Catholic  ladies, 
possessed  (as  we  believe  them  to  be)  of  1^  huge  delusion,  go  out  to 
India  and  China /or  life — ^forsaking  parents,  prospects,  and  comforts — 
while  ladies  who  hold  the  pure  and  unadulterated  truths  of  the  New 
Testament,  treat  with  comparative  indifference  the  authoritative  com- 
mission of  the  Lord,  and  the  everlasting  concerns  of  their  heathen 
sisters  ?  Shall  home,  and  property,  and  other  worldly  ties,  however 
dear,  be  dearer  to  Baptists  than  they  are  to  Boman  Catholic  ladies — 
dearer  in  their  calculation  than  are  the  souls  of  women  who  go  on 
to  their  eternal  destinies  in  t^e  gross  darkness  of  heathenism  ?  who, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  women,  and  not  men,  are  to  go  out 
in  the  dark  ?  and  who,  but  for  the  compassion  of  members  of  their 
own  sex,  will  never  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  of  the  Bedeemer 
at  all  ?  If  so,  then  where  is  the  advantage,  m  practice,  of  our  boasted 
Protestantism  ? 

It  is  a  call  for  sacrifice, — ^the  parting  with  something  which  we 
cannot  conveniently  spare.  But  who  of  us  is  there  that  gives  to  the 
Saviour,  up  to  the  point  of  actual  self-denial  ?  The  faithful  consecra- 
tion of  David  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  ''  giving  to 
the  Lord  that  which  cost  him  nothing ; "  shall  the  consecration  of 
evangelical  believers  be  less  loyal  and  less  whole-hearted  than  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  saint  ? 

''  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of 
all  thy  increase ! "  Do  not  *'  give  to  the  Lord "  the  "  fool  of  the 
family," — ^the  principle  on  which  blustering  country  squires  are  said  to 
give  a  son  to  what  is  technically  called  **  the  church."  Do  not  give 
on  the  principle  of  dedicating  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High  the 
child  you  least  care  for,  and  whose  departure  would  least  be  felt.  Do 
not  give  your  child  to  this  service  because  she  happens  to  be  afflicted 
with  some  drawback  fatal  to  her  prospects,  lest  she  say  in  her  heart, 
as  one  of  whom  Kingsley  tells  us — 

^  I  WHS  not  good  enough  for  mim, 
And  so  WB8  given  to  Qod.** 

Do  we  not  remember  the  description  which  Jehovah  ^ves  of  the 
kind  of  sacrifices  He  required  of  His  ancient  people  ?  Give  to  Him 
still,  the  one  who,  on  every  consideration, — ^physical,  mental,  and 
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spiritnal, — is  the  one  of  whom  you  yoozself  have  the  highest  opinioii: 
give  to  Him  your  tefo/, — ^the  child  who  is  the  light  of  your  eyes  and 
the  joy  of  your  heart ;  and  earnestly  beseech  Him  that  He  wonld 
condescend  to  visit  your  household,  and  honour  you  by  selecting  for 
His  service  the  best  you  have.  Does  He  not  deserve  it  ?  For,  "  What 
hast  thou  which  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  " 

We  ought  ourselves  to  suggest  the  missionary  enterprise  to  ihe 
minds  of  our  sons  and  daughters, — ^to  train  in  their  minds  the  concep- 
tion that  it  is  the  most  blessed  service  in  which  they  could  pass  their 
lives,  to  keep  it  before  them  from  childhood  up,  as  the  grandest  concep- 
tion of  Christian  consecration.  We  constantly  hear  the  missionaiy 
enterprise  spoken  of  in  these  terms ;  and  yet,  are  there  not  mothers 
who,  so  far  &om  sparing  their  daughters  for  this  interesting  branch  of 
the  Redeemer's  service,  would  not  even  consent  to  their  becoming 
nurses  in  a  London  hospital,  or  teachers  in  a  Ragged  sdiool,  and  who 
would  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of  their  distributing  tracts  »nong 
their  fallen  sisters  in  the  slums  of  London,  or  joining  the  out-of-door 
services,  by  singing  hymns  to  the  praise  of  Christ  near  a  street-comer, 
or  by  a  lamp-post  ?  And  yet,  what  occupation  in  this  wide  world 
could  be  more  Christ-like  than  this  of  thus  seeking  the  lost  that  they 
may  be  saved  ?  Until  the  women  can  be  found  who  are  ready  to  for^o 
the  conventionalities  of  a  worldly  education,  and  devote  themselves 
as  the  Divine  Master  did,  to  "  seeking  and  saving  those  who  are  lost," 
the  work  which  needs  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  India, 
and  which  Zandna  Missionary  Societies  aim  at  achieving  will  never 
be  done  at  all.  Who  will  really  care  for  the  souls  of  the  female 
population  of  India,  if  Christian  women  do  not  ?  Who  can  caie  for 
them  as  Protestant  Christians  can  ? 

There  is  no  need  that  we  should  here  say  anything  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  Christianity  as  und^stood  by  Protestants  is  better 
for  all  people  than  Christianity  as  understood  by  Papists ;  nor  that 
the  ladies  of  our  Baptist  Churches  are,  consequently,  better  fitted 
than  Romanist  ladies  are  to  carry  on  the  Zandna  work,  and  the 
orphanages  of  which  I  have  been  writing :  whether,  again,  the  ladies 
engaged  in  this  work  appear  in  public  in  some  fanciful  imiformity  of 
attire,  and  be  designated  "  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy,''  are  points 
which  will  be  of  immeasurably  less  importance  in  the  judgm^it  of 
Baptists  than  they  would  be  in  the  iudcmient  of  most  other  bodies 
of  Ghiistians.  Betiding  aU  such  pointlwe  shaU.  I  suppose,  hold 
but  one  opinion, — ^the  name  is  nothing,  the  guise  is  less  still, — the 
work  is  all  we  care  for. 

Thus  much  for  the  enterprise  itself,  and  the  agency  which  I  con- 
template as  most  suitable  for  carrying  it  on.  Come  we  now  to  the 
auestion  of  expenditure.  My  own  conviction  is  that  we,  as  a 
enomination,  are  not  doing  anything  Uke  our  fair  share  of  the 
Church's  dn^  to  the  heathen;  and  I  believe  that  in  this  eon- 
victicm  most  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  share.    It  was,  moreover^ 
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the  conviction  of  oar  lamented  Secretary,  Mr.  Bailhache,  who,  as  many 
will  recollect,  earnestly  pleaded,  in  the  later  months  of  his  life,  that 
the  annual  income  of  our  Society  should  be  brought  up  from  its 
present  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  enterprise  now 
proposed  would  involvB  an  outlay  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
present  one.  To  what  better  purpose  could  ladies  of  fortune  devote 
their  resources  and  themselves  ? 

But  the  enterprise  would  not  be  an]rthing  like  so  costly  as  might 
at  first  sic^ht  be  apprehended.  I  have  already  made  reference  to  the 
practical  beneficence  of  the  Grovernment  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  regard 
to  famine -orphans  as  far  back  as  1866 ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Government  of  India  under  the  present 
administration,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  grant-in-aid  made  by 
Lord  Lawrence  has  been  withdrawn  or  even  curtoiled.  Towards  the 
support  of  each  child  taken  charge  of  by  missionaries  in  the  way 
I  mentioned,  Government  offered  to  make  a  grant-in-aid  of  two 
rupees  a  month, — an  amount  which  in  a  well*admimstered  Orphanage 
would  at  once  cover  not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
support  of  each  child.  This  grant  is,  I  believe,  still  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Orphanages  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
the  numerous  Boman  Catholic  and  other  Orphanages  in  Southern  India 
and  in  Orissa.  It  is  a  permanent  source  of  income,  and  one  upon 
which  we  may  fairly  calculate;  for,  in  all  enterprises  so  closely 
connected  with  the  material  welfare  of  the  people  we  may  reckon 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  India. 

In  view  of  this  enterprise  we  Baptists  are,  moreover,  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  several  well-appointed  buUdings  ready 
to  our  bands.  I  may  mention,  as  an  instance,  the  Mission  premises  at 
Intally, — one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  of  all  the  non-official 
properties  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  We  have  there  a  Mission-house 
large  enough  to  accommodate  many  more  ladies  than  will,  I  fear,  be 
found  ready  to  go,  as  well  as  a  large  chapel  and  school-houses  afford- 
ing every  needful  accommodation  for  the  purpose ;  all  these,  and 
many  other  structures,  are  enclosed  within  the  far-extending  fenca 
All  this  property  is  our  own ;  the  work  might,  therefore,  be  at  once 
inaugurated,  without  the  necessity  of  expending  either  time  or  money 
in  building,  or  in  casting  about  for  hired  premises  that  might,  or 
might  not,  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This  I  mention  by  the  way, 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  there  is  no  reason  for  unnecessary  delay, 
aeeing  that  we  have  already  at  our  hands  the  means  for  a  fair  start, 
the  assistance  of  Government  being,  in  the  meantime,  guaranteed  to 
the  enterprise. 

With  these  f$cts  before  us,  how  much  a  year  are  we  to  suppose  the 
enterprise  would  cost  us  ?  Nqt  so  much  per  head  as  many  of  the 
members  of  our  churches  spent  a  few  months  ago  on  their  Christmas 
festivities;  not  a  fraction  of  a  tithe  of  what  many  professing 
Ohristians  are  spending  this  summer  on  their  annual  holiday.    How 
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many  there  are  who,  in  the  face  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
destitution  of  their  fellow-creatures  bx  and  near,  spend  upwards  of 
fifty  pounds  on  the  summer  holiday,  and  think  the  money  well  £pent 
I  say  not  that  all  money  spent  in  pleasure-seeking  is  neoeBsazily  mis- 
applied ;  but  when  I  affirm  that,  even  with  the  money  which  beUeves 
in  Jesus  wcute^  the  treasury  of  the  Bedeemer  would  overflow,  I  appeal 
for  support  to  the  personal  knowledge  and  Christian  sentiment  of  my 
fellow-believers.  Between  what  we  spend  on  ourselves,  and  what  we 
give  to  the  service  of  Him  to  whom  we  owe  our  all,  is  the  proportion 
what  it  ought  to  be  ?  A  hundred  and  seventy  millions  sterling  aie 
spent  every  year,  in  this  enlightened  land  of  onus,  with  the  view  of 
gratifying  the  appetite  for  strong  drink,  and  Baptists  contdbiite  a 
considerable  quota  to  this  frightful  outlay ;  and  yet,  not  as  mudi  as  a 
miUion  a  year  is  given  to  prove  the  nation's  thankfulness  for  its 
privil^es,  and  its  fidelity  to  the  grandest  and  most  precioas  trust 
ever  committed  by  God  to  the  custody  of  those  who  fear  EQm.  Is 
the  exhortation  to  devote  our  persons  and  our  possessions  in  some 
such  way  as  that  now  advocat^,  an  exhortation  that  canies  with  it 
no  obligation  ? — ^is  it  destitute  of  Divine  authority  ? 

To  my  own  mind,  there  are  nrach  more  serious  conaideratioBB 
than  pecuniary  ones ;  for,  if  the  Saviour's  call  to  duty  meet  bat 
with  a  loving  response,  and  the  service  of  Grod  be  truly  and 
faithfully  executed  by  us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  He  to  whom  the 
gold  and  the  silver  belong  will  not  fail  to  show  His  approval  of 
our  work  by  causing  us  to  be  supplied  with  the  needed  funds. 
What  we  need  most  and  first  is  the  '^Kt^tn^  sacrifices'^ i  the  same 
Divine  Spirit  that  creates  and  gives  us  these  will  not  be  unmindfiDl 
of  the  lesser  gifts. 

To  concluda  One  of  the  great  practical  results  which  I  anticipate 
from  the  vigorous  and  wise  execution  of  such  an  organization  as  I 
have  now  ventured  to  suggest  is  the  immense  extension  of  our  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  the  eventual  and  speedy  enlargement  of  the 
number  of  the  adherents  of  the  Saviour  in  that  far-off  land. 
And  we  may  reasonably  hope  that,  brought,  as  the  children  would 
be,  under  the  best  of  Christian  influences  from  the  very  eailieBt* 
years  of  their  lives,  laige  numbers  of  them  would,  in  due  course,  be 
truly  converted  in  heart  to  Christ  and  added  to  the  number  of  His 
followers.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  truer  conception  of  the 
ideal  Mission-school  than  any  we  now  have — ^a  school,  the  all- 
absorbing  object  of  which  is  to  *'  bring  young  children  to  Jesus  that 
He  might  bless  them." 

The  great  missionary  enterprise  has  suffered  so  much,  in  the  coase 
of  its  history,  from  mere  theorizing,  empiricism,  and  love  of  staitting 
novelty,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  asking  that  the  practical 
nature  of  what  I  have  been  advocating  be  carefully  noted.  Plain 
and  simple  as  it  is,  I  cannot  ventiure  to  hope  for  it  a  very  cddial 
adoption.    By  some  it  will  doubtless  be  superdliou^  ignored,  and 
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by  others  derided  as  fanciful,  Qaixotic»  Eutopian,  or  mad.  By 
all  means  let  the  other  side  be  heaid ;  but  I  ask  merely  that  my  sug- 
gestion be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  the  imperfectneas 
of  my  advocacy.  As  to  myself,  I  shall  gain  nothing  if  the  suggestion 
be  adopted,  and  I  shall  lose  nothing  if  it  fail  to  meet  with  sympathy. 
I  may,  however,  place  on  record  my  deep  conviction  that,  if  it  be  but 
discreetly  and  prayerfully  and  enthusiastically  taken  in  hand  by  the 
xmrnarried  ladies  of  our  denomination,  the  results  will  be  the  very 
best  that  could  be  desired.  What  I  have  in  view  is  the  removal  of 
ihe  reproach  which,  with  I  fear  only  too  much  of  truth,  is  cast  upon 
us  both  abroad  and  at  home, — the  reproach  of  the  comparative  faihire 
of  our  Baptist  Mission  in  India,  the  permanent  widening  of  our  base 
of  operations,  the  quickening  and  sustaining  of  our  active  practical 
sympathy  with  the  mass  of  misery  that  still  possesses  the  land,  and 
the  hsAtening  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the 
achievement  of  the  Church's  mission, — ^the  turning  of  the  heathen 
"  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

J.  JO.  Bate. 


OUR   PRINCIPLES. 


An  Addbess  deuvsbsd  at  the  Annual  MsETiNa  of  the  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  Baptist  Home  Mission  Union,  by  the  Eev.  T.  M.  Mobbis, 
Ipswioh. 


I  ASSUME  that  we  have  principles.  By  our  very  existence  as 
a  Union  of  Baptist  Churches^  contemplating  Home  Missionaiy 
purposes,  we  declare  not  only  that  we  have  principles,  and  dis- 
tinctive principles,  but  that,  in  our  judgment,  they  are  of  such 
importance  and  worth,  that  we  think  it  well  to  band  ourselves 
together  with  a  view  to  their  maintenance  and  extension.  Nothing 
tut  our  belief  that  the  distinctive  principles,  which  we  thus  unite  to 
maintain  and  extend,  are  of  great  worth  and  importance,  can  justify 
our  separate  existence  and  action  as  a  Christian  Denomination. 
Separation  from  others  in  life  and  work  is  a  sin,  if  it  be  not  a 
necessity.  If  we  secure  no  result  of  value  and  importance  by  our 
separate  existence,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  secured  at  all  or  so 
well,  then  our  denominational  isolation,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
necessary,  must  appear  perverse  and  wilful. 

It  is  then,  I  thuUc,  most  desirable  that  we  should  from  time  to  time 
look  at  those  distinctive  principles,  by  reference  to  which  alone  we 
can  vindicate  tiie  indepenctent  position  we  occupy,  and,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  whichj  we  are  separated  in  sundry  noteworUiy  particulars 
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from  large  nmnbers  of  those  whom  we  gladly  recognize  as  our  fellow 
Christians. 

Let  us,  before  we  vindicate,  try  and  define  our  position.  We  aie 
meeting  here,  by  our  representatives,  as  a  Union  of  Baptist  Chuzchea. 
As  such,  we  claim  to  belong  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  com- 
munion of  Saints,  to  be  a  portion  of  God's  redeemed  femily  who  are 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  whole  world.  Our  iiEUth,  so  far  as 
the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  concerned,  is 
the  faith  of  Evangelical  Christendom.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  visible  Church,  the  unity  of  which  seems  rent  by  so  many 
unseemly  and  unnecessary  divisions,  is,  after  all,  so  completely  and 
truly  one  as  to  those  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  moment.  But, 
with  this  glad  and  grateful  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  one 
with  all  those  who  love  the  Ijord,  we  cannot  forget,  and  we  would  not 
disguise  the  fact,  that  in  certain  particulars,  and  what  seem  to  us  not 
imimportant  particulars,  we  differ  from  many  of  them. 

As  Baptists^  we  belong  to  the  great  body  of  Noncanformisis,  a  body 
comprising  all  who  do  not  conform  to  the  Church  which  is  establish^ 
by  law  in  this  country,  which  body  of  practical  Nonconformists  in- 
cludes, of  course,  people  of  nearly  aJl  rel^ious  persuasions,  and  a  veiy 
large  number  of  people  of  no  religious  persuasion  at  all.  But  witiiin 
this  large  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  mass  of  practical  Nonconfor- 
mists, there  is  a  smaller,  but  stiU  very  considerable  and  comparatively 
compact  body,  that  we  may  speak  of  as  Protestant  wnd  Evangelical 
Nonconfoi^mists,  including  the  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
various  branches  of  the  great  Wesleyan  body,  with  sundry  smaller 
communities.  -All  of  these  maintain  a  position  of  nonconformity 
because  they  dissent  from  certain  things  (not  all  of  them  from  the 
sa,me  things)  in  the  teaching  and  ritual  of  the  Established  Church; 
while,  in  addition  to  these  religious  and  ecclesiastical  reasons  for 
dissent,  nearly  all — all,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  and  rapidly 
diminishing  minority — object  against  the  principle  of  an  EstaUished, 
or  State-Church,  and  are  not  only  free-churchmen  de  Jacto,  but  aie 
voluntaries  in  theory  and  principle. 

We  have  now  to  contract  our  circle  again — ^and,  in  prodainung 
ourselves  CongregaiionalistSy  we  separate  from  Wesleyans,  Presby- 
terians, and  all  who  do  not  concede  to  each  community  of  Christian 
believers  the  right  of  self-government.  But  while  separating  from 
such,  we  are  still,  as  to  Church  order  and  polity,  one  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, they  and  we  are  alike,  and  equaUy  Congr^ationalists. 
But,  while  we  are  Congregationalists,  we  are  something  more — and 
here  we  take  a  forward  step,  in  taking  which  those  who  otherwise  are 
entirely  one  with  us,  refuse  to  bear  us  company.  In  proclaiming  our- 
selves Baptists,  we  assume  a  position  in  holding  wMch  we  must  be 
content  to  stand  alone. 

Tpu  see,  then,  where  we  are.  We  are  Christians,  and  as  such  we 
claim  alliance  with  all.  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
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Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours.  Wt  art  N(mc(mfoTrn,i8t8,  sharing  at 
once  the  honours  and  disadvantages  of  all  those  who  for  conscience' 
sake  are  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  bylaw  established.  We  are 
Protestant  and  Evangelical  Nonconformista,  belonging  to  that  sister- 
hood of  Free  and  Evangelical  churches,  which  has  been  and  still  is 
the  strength  and  glory  of  our  land.  We  are  voluntaries,  one  with  aU 
those  who  are  eager  to  maintain  the  crown-rights  of  our  Divine 
Eedeemer,  and  who  declare  that  His  Church  should  not  be  found  in 
alliance  with  and  in  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  We  are  Covr- 
gregatianalists,  who  maintain  that  each  church  is,  under  Christ,  and  in 
obedience  to  His  rule,  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  which  principle  of 
congregational  self-government  we  do  not  the  less  strenuously 
maintain,  because  we  admit  that  these  separate  and  self-governed 
churches  may,  with  great  advantage,  band  themselves  together,  for  the 
promotion  of  their  common  interests,  and  for  the  doing  of  work  outside 
their  own  limits.  But  besides  all  this — and  here  we  stand  alone  and 
by  ourselves —  We  are  Baptists,  i.e.,  we  maintain  that  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  to  be  administered  only  on  a  profession  of  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that,  as  the 
meaning  of  the  word  baptize  is  to  dip  or  immerse,  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  adhere  to  and  uphold  the  original  and  proper  usage  of  the 
Church  in  practising  baptism  by  immersion.  And  in  maintaining 
this  primitive  and  New  Testament  order  of  baptism  by  immersion, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  we  are  sustained  by  the  scholarship  of  the  universal 
Church,  though  we  are  left  almost  alone  in  practically  carrying  out 
the  teaching  of  the  word,  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  which  there  is 
but  little  serious  disagreement,  among  those  who  are  competent  to 
form  an  opinion. 

Having  thus  defined  our  position,  I  would  add  a  few  words  in 
justification  of  it.  Our  appeal  is  to  the  law  and  the  testimony.  Our 
one  inquiry  is — ^What  saith  the  Scriptures  ?  We  have  been  led  to 
adopt  the  principles  we  maintain  by  a  devout  and  careful  study  of 
God's  Word,  and  I  trust  we  are  all  suflBcientiy  open  to  the  influences 
of  the  truth,  to  be  ready  to  acknowledge  our  error,  and  to  abandon 
or  modify  any  position  we  have  held,  if,  upon  an  appeal  to  Scripture, 
reason  can  be  shown  for  our  doing  so.  I  certainly  speak  for  myself. 
I  believe  that  I  am  equally  speaking  for  ray  brethren,  when  I  say  that 
nothing  but  what  we  conceive  of  as  loyalty  to  the  truth  keeps  us 
where  we  are.  It  would  be  pleasanter  to  merge  our  dilierences 
than  to  maintain  them,  but  faithfulness  to  truth  and  conscience  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  this.  We  must  walk  according  to  our  light,  and 
be  prepared  to  maintain  our  principles,  however  our  relations  to  our 
fellow  men  and  our  fellow  Christians  may  be  affected  by  our  so 
doing. 

But  first  of  all,  before  taking  this  firm  stand  upon  our  distinctive 
principles,  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  the  warrant  of 
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Scriptare  for  holding  thent  We  laise  no  question  ae  to  histoncal 
precedent,  or  eccleeiastical  nsage,  we  go  at  once  to  what  we  regard  as 
the  fountain  head  of  authority — ^Sacred  Scripture  itself. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  those  articles  of  our  creed  in  holding  which 
we  are  at  one  with  all  Evangelical  Christians.  As  to  the  great  and 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  differences  hetween  the  vanoos 
Evangelical  communities,  are  fewer  and  less  considerable  than  many 
imagine.  But  while  gladly  recognizing  this  substantial  oneness  as  to 
the  greatest  matters  of  all,  I  would  attempt  to  vindicate  the  separate 
position  we  occupy  as  Protestant  Nonconformists ;  as  Ck)ngiegatioiial 
Free  Churches ;  and  as  Baptists.  In  all  these  particulars  we  ocoapy 
a  distinctive  position  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  justify. 

Ab  Protestant  Nimamfcrmuits  we  stand  apart  /ram  the  EitdbHdud 
Church  of  this  courUry.  Becognizing  much  that  is  good  in  that  Ghurch, 
rejoicing  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  many  devout  and  holy 
members  and  ministers  in  its  communion ;  not  ignoring,  or  even 
wishing  to  undervalue  important  services  rendered  by  it  in  many 
different  ways,  we  yet,  taking  our  stand  upon  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  object  against  many  things  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
ritual  Our  religious  and  ecclesiastical  objections  are  mainly  those  of 
our  Puritan  and  Nonconforming  ancestors,  who,  after  ineffectually 
protesting  against  error,  as  a  Puritan  minority  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  rendered  themselves  at  last  so  distasteful  to  the  dominant 
party,  that  they  were  ejected  from  it  Nearly  all  those  reasons  for 
remonstrance  or  dissent  which  weighed  with  the  Nonconformists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Puritans  of  an  earlier  period,  are 
those  which  press  with  almost  undiminished  weight  upon  Uie 
consciences  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  of  to-day.  Established 
as  a  practical  compromise  between  the  Puritan  and  Boman  Catholic 
parties,  the  Church  of  England  has  always  been  distinguished  by  a 
strong  leaven  of  papistical  error ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Church  was 
never  more  than  partially  reformed,  has  given  an  advantage  to  the 
Bomanizing  party  within  the  Church,  of  which  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  of  which  that  very  able  and  determined 
party  have  availed  themselves  with  so  much  dexterity  and  sucoess, 
that  they  have  managed  within  the  last  few  years  to  impress  upon 
the  Church  a  new  character,  and  a  character  which  appears  to  ns  in- 
consiBtent  with  the  claims,  still  modestly  urged  by  some  within  its 
communion,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  r^arded  as  an 
Evangelical  and  Protestant  Church,  and  even  as  the  great  bulwark 
of  Protestantism.  We  pronounce  no  judgment  upon  those  who  are 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  as  I  have  said,  we  gladly  recogniie 
among  its  members  and  ministers,  laige  numbers  who,  as  to  all  die 
great  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  practically  one  with  us ;  bat 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  within  reach,  we  simply 
say  that  toe  cannot  eon/arm  to  a  ehwreh,  many  of  whose  mixiiBtersclaun 
to  bA  sacrificing  priests,  and  are  dedared  to  be  invested  with  power 
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to  foigive  sins ;  a  Church  whose  ritual  affords  serious  encourafjement 
to  many  papistical  errors,  and  whose  discipline  is  so  lax  as  to  be 
practically  valueless. 

It  is  quite  impossible  even  to  mention  all  those  matters  concerning 
which  we  disagree ;  a  few  of  the  principal  grounds  of  our  dissent  we 
may  however  briefly  refer  to.  . 

Wt  diaserU  altogether  from  the  teachinp  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  to  the 
sacerdotal  eharader  of  episeopoUly  ordained  minist^s.  In  both  the 
Ordinal  and  the  Vmtaiion  Service  it  is  plainly  taught  that  the 
priest  has  power  to  forgive  sins.  In  the  form  for  the  "  Ordering  of 
Priests/'  we  read,  ''  Beceive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work 
of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  our  handa  Whose  sins  thou  dost  foigive,  they  are 
foTgiven ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained."  And 
we  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  and  intention  of  these 
words,  because  when  we  turn  to  the  office  for  the  "  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,"  these  are  the  very  words  which  the  minister  is  directed  to  use. 
After  such  confession  as  the  sick  person  shaU  be  moved  to  make, 
the  priest  is  authorized  to  pronounce  over  him  these  words  of 
absolution:  "Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his 
Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him, 
of  His  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  ofiTences,  and  by  His  authority 
committed  to  me,  /  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  these  two  services 
we  have  the  essential  principle  of  sacerdotalism  developed,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  warrant  for  those  priestly  pretensions  which  so  many  of 
the  Anglican  clergy  have  of  late  years  unblushinely  put  forth.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  those  within  the  Establishea  Church  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  pretensions,  and  who  seek  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  utterances  by  drawing  nice  distinctions  between  ''  precatory  " 
and  "  absolute  "  forms,  "  declaratory^ "  and  *'  indicative  "  senses ;  but 
such  distinctions  are  not  for  the  common  people,  and  are  Utde  likely 
to  be  appreciated  in  the  sick  chamber  and  in  the  hour  and  article  of 
death.  The  dying  man,  and  those  who  stand  in  trembling  sympathy 
and  solicitude  around  hLs  bed,  wUl  eagerly  snatch  at  the  natural  import 
of  the  words  employed  and  rest  in  ill-grounded  satis&ction  on  the 
priestly  declaration,  "  /  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,"  In  opposition 
to  such  teaching,  which  we  regard  as  dangerously  delusive,  we  maintain 
that  Christ  alone  has  power  to  utter  the  words  of  absolution,  and  say : 
**  Son,  Daughter,  go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are  foigiven  thee." 

We  object  as  strongly  against  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Booh  in  tlu 
Baptismal  Sermces,  The  position  assigned  to  sponsors  in  the  baptism 
of  infetnts  occurs  to  us,  not  only  as  unscriptural,  but  irrational 
Their  position  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Catechism.  "  Q.  What 
is  required  of  persons  to  be  baptized  ?  A.  Bepentance,  whereby  they 
forsake  sin ;  and  faith,  whereby  they  stedfastly  believe  the  promises 
of  God  made  to  them  in  that  sacrament.    Q.  Why,  then,  are  infants 
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baptized,  when  by  reason  of  their  tender  age  they  cannot  perform 
them?  A.  Because  they  promise  them  both  by  their  sureties; 
which  promise,  when  they  come  to  age,  themselves  are  bound  to 
perform."  And,  on  turning  to  the  Baptismal  Service,  we  find  that 
these  sponsors,  many  of  whom  are  making  no  diligent  attempt  to  do 
such  things  for  themselves,  solemnly  engage,  in  the  name  of  the 
infant  to  be  baptized,  to  "  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the 
vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of 
the  same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  as  not  to  follow  or  be 
led  by  them."  Such,  and  other  equally  solemn  engagements,  do  the 
sponsors  enter  into  in  behalf  of  the  child — engagements  which  no 
man  has  the  right  to  enter  into  for  another,  and  which  certainly  no 
man  has  the  power  to  carry  out. 

The  Baptismal  Service  is  open  to  a  stUl  more  serious  objection,  as 
declaring  tlie  doctrine  of  lapti^nud  regeneration.  All  who  administer 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  are  obliged  to  declare,  of  every  child  they 
baptize,  that  he  has  been  regenerated  in  baptimn ;  for,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Service,  he  was  treated  as  unregenerate  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  and  those  who  administer  it  are  instructed  to 
thank  God  for  his  r^eneracy  afterwards.  And  this  doctrine  is  not 
only  plaiuly  set  forth  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  it  is  as  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Catechism.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  gave 
you  this  name  ? "  the  child  is  taught  to  say,  "  My  godfathers  and  my 
godmothers  in  my  baptism ;  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
the  child  of  God,  atid  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Passing  over  many  other  matters  of  scarcely  inferior  importance  to 
those  we  have  touched  upon,  I  would,  in  a  word,  remark  upon  the 
Burial  Service  ;  and,  in  refemng  to  this,  I  would  say  that,  while  we 
may  more  or  less  appropriately  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  indi- 
vidual clergymen  in  carrying  out  the  law  of  their  Church,  or  in 
neglecting  to  do  so,  the  great  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  keep  in  view  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  itself  as  set  forth  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  which  every  member  of  the  Church,  lay  and  clerical,  professes 
to  accept,  and  wluch  fits  in  with  logical  consistency  with  the  previous 
teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  to  bisiptismal  r^eneration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  absolutely  denies  to  all  ten- 
baptized  persons,  of  whatever  age  or  class.  Christian  burial ;  and  that, 
I  say,  in  perfect  consistency  with  ita  teaching  elsewhere,  that  it  is  by 
being  baptized,  and  only  by  being  baptued,  that  we  are  made 
Christians.  The  Burial  Service,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must  be 
studied  in  connection  with  that  theory  of  sacramental  efficacy  which 
imparts  a  distinctive  and,  as  we  think,  an  unscriptural  chainacter  to 
the  Player  Book  as  a  whole.  This  Burial  Service  of  which  we  hear 
such  loud  complaint  is  nothing  more  than  the  practical  conclusion — 
the  logical  issue  and  outcome  of  what  goes  before.  With  ruthless 
consistency  the  Church  maintains  the  same  position  by  the  aide  of 
he  open  grave,  which  she  has  previously  taken  by  the  side  of  the 
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uncovered  font ;  and  while  not  holding  out  the  slightest  hope  of  the 
salvation  of  the  new-born  infant  dying  unbaptioBd,  lays  upon  her 
ministers  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  over  the  grave  of  the  most 
sinful  and  impious,  if  baptued,  words  which  express  something  more 
than  even  the  most  triumphant  hope. 

But  besides  these  ecclesiastical  and  religious  objections  which  we 
urge  as  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  which  have  been  mentioned 
merely  as  examples  of  others  of  the  same  class,  we  object  not  less 
siroTigly  against  tiie  political  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England, 
The  doctrine  of  the  Boyal  Supremacy  appears  to  us  as  invading  the 
crown  rights  of  our  Divine  Bedeemer,  and  as  opposed  to  the  plainest 
teaching  of  God's  Word  in  which  we  have  Christ,  and  Christ  only,  set 
forth  as  the  one  Head  of  the  Church. 

Few  of  even  well-informed  Churchmen — I  refer  especially  to  the 
laity — have  any  idea  of  the  essentially  political  constitution  of  the 
English  Church.  If  any  wish  tx)  be  informed,  I  would  ask  them  to 
read  "  The  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  and  Service  in 
the  Church,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,"  with  some  other 
documents  commonly  prefixed  to  the  Prayer  Book;  ''The  Boyal 
Declaration,''  prefixed  to  the  Articles  of  Religion ;  and  ''  The  Constitu* 
tion  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,"  and  such  reader  will  feel  that  much 
of  which  he  reads  fits  in  more  completely  and  congruously  with  the 
idea  of  a  great  political  corporation,  than  with  any  representation  of  & 
Christian  Church  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Church 
of  England  is  established  by  human  laws,  has  a  visible,  human^ 
secular  head,  has,  indeed,  but  exchanged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown ;  her  courts,  and  discipline,  and  judi- 
cature are  of  a  civil  nature,  wherein  almost  all  things  are  performed 
by  secular  persons ;  and,  did  she  even  wish  to  reform  herself,  no 
change  could  be  effected  but  by  the  will  or  with  the  consent  of  a 
House  from  which  her  clergy  are  expressly  excluded,  and  which  is . 
altogether  worldly  in  its  character  and  constitution.  The  Churches 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  seems  to  us,  were  constituted  by  the 
vduntaiy  confederation  of  professed  believers,  were  subject  only  to 
the  laws  of  Christ,  acknowledged  only  His  headship,  and,  as  spiritual 
communities,  they  ordered  their  own  affairs. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  a  Church  thus  constituted,  and  holding 
such  doctrines  as  we  have  referred  to,  shoidd  be  exclusive  and 
intolerant  in  its  character  and  spirit  When  I  say  this,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Church  as  an  institution,  and  not  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it  I  gladly  recognise  the  fact,  that  within  the  Church, 
both  among  its  members  and  in  its  ministry,  there  are  many  who  are 
as  larger-hearted  and  charitable  as  we  could  wish  men  to  be,  and  who 
are  not  less  anxious  than  Christian  men  should  be  to  cultivate  pleasant 
and  brotherly  relations  to  those  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  their  own 
communion.  But  while  we  recognise  their  brotherly  spirit,  and 
would  to  the  fullest  extent  reciprocate  their  words  and  deeds  of 
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brotherly  kindness,  we  feel  that  the  spirit  ttej  manifefft  k  theS^mt 
of  Christ,  whieh  lefiises  to  be  bound  by  th^  traminds  of  an  eaif^ 
system,  and  that  it  is  not  in  any  d<^cee  the  epirit  of  that  ecelesSastied 
coiporation  to  which  they  bdong.  So  far  from  recognising  other 
Chnstian  commnnities,  the  Ohurch  of  England  deliberately  and  ex* 
pressly  nnchnrohes  all  suoh.  One  of  the  canons  declares,''  Whosoever 
shall  hereafter  affirm  or  maintain  that  there  are  within  this  realm 
other  meetings,  assemblies,  or  congregations  of  the  King's  bom 
subjects,  than  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  land  are  held  or  allowed, 
which  may  rightfully  challenge  to  themselves  -the  name  of  true  and 
lawful  churches,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored  but  by 
tiie  Archbishop,  after  his  repentance,  and  public  revocation  of  such 
his  wicked  errors." 

I  have  referred  to  these  grounds  of  dissent — and  many  others  might 
have  been  mentioned — because  I  think  we  should  be  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  position  we  occupy  as  Protestant  Nonconformists ;  and 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  insist  on  these  reasons  because,  of  late 
years,  the  controversy  with  the  Established  Church  has  become  more 
and  more  exclusively  political  in  its  character ;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  withdrawal  of  public  attention,  even  among  ourselves,  from 
matters  which  have  greater  weight  than  any  purely  political  con- 
siderations,! refer  to  those  ecclesiastical  and  religious  groxmds  of  dissent, 
in  maintaining  and  urging  which  we  are  substwtially  at  one  with  oar 
Puritan  and  Nonconforming  ancestors.  Many  hard  things  are  spoken 
concerning  our  dissent,  as  though,  in  a  perverse  and  self-willed  spirit, 
we  dissented  just  for  the  sake  of  dissenting.  Nothing  can  be  less  true, 
the  alternative  presented  to  us  is  dissent,  or  asserU  and  eonseni,  and  I 
would  ask  how,  with  an  open  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  refer  tx),  we  can  give  our  assent  and 
consent  to  such  doctrines  as  I  have  spoken  of,  and  which  are  not  only 
inconsistent  with,  but  are  directly  opposed  to,  some  of  the  plainest 
teaching  of  Grod's  Word." 

I  have  not  time,  nor  perhaps,  in  addressing  such  an  audience,  have 
I  need  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  position  occupied  by  us  as 
CongregaHoncUists,  We  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  system  that 
we  have  adopted  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  than  any  other.  The  Churches  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  to  have  been  voluntary  associations  of  Christian  believers, 
with  their  pastors  and  deacons,  recognising  the  headship  of  Christ, 
and  each  Church  managing  its  own  affairs.  We  would  not,  however, 
in  this  matter  of  Church  polity,  concerning  which  so  little  is  said  in 
the  New  Testement,  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  and  we  believe 
that  Christ  has  left  His  Church  a  large  liberty  so  far  as  its  practical 
action  is  concerned. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  Baptism,  we  regret  that  we  have 
to  leave  our  Congregational  brethren  behind,  and  in  what  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  worse  company  than  our  own.    Going  with  us  so  fiur» 
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we  iriah  they  could  see  their  way  to  go  with  us  a  little  fiiither 
Joiiiing  with  11s  so  heartily  as  they  do  in  the  protest  agaimt  that 
most  mischievous  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Begeneration,  we  regret  that 
they  impair  the  force  of  their  testimony  in  that  direction,  by  cleaving 
to  a  practice  for  which  no  Scriptural  warmnt  can  be  assigned,  and 
which,  however  interpreted  by  our  friends  themselves,  is  sure  to  act 
as  an  indirect,  though  quite  unintentional,  encouragement  of  that 
very  enor  which  they,  by  all  their  other  action,  are  z^ously  seeking 
to  destroy. 

As  to  our  position  as  Baptists,  I  have  little  to  say.  We  practise 
baptism  by  immersion,  thinking  it  right  to  maintain  what  was  un- 
questionably the  New  Testament  usaga  And  here  the  Church  of 
England  is,  in  its  teaching,  though  not  at  present  in  its  practice,  at 
one  with  us.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Parish  Magazine,  a 
Church  of  England  publication,  there  is  a  large  picture  of  St. 
Athanasius  baptizing  Egyptian  children  by  immersing  them  in  the 
sea ;  and  there  is  an  article  by  a  neighbour  of  ours,  the  Bev.  Geoige 
Venables,  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth,  on  **  Baptism  by  Immersion,"  in 
which,  among  many  other  things  of  interest,  he  says : — *'  Now  here, 
assuredly,  Ues  our  first  duty.  It  is  to  plainly  show  the  people  that 
the  Church  of  England  not  only  permits  immersion,  but  enjoins  it. 
She  permits  pouring  as  the  exception  to  immersion,  but  her  rule  is 
immersion;  and  the  rubrics  plainly  declare  that  this  regulation 
applies  to  the  baptism  of  an  adult  or  of  an  Infant."  But  that  on 
which  we  most  strongly  insist  is  that  baptism  is  only  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  believers.  We  maintain  the  doctrine,  we  do  not  say  of  adult 
baptism,  but  of  believers'  baptism.  We  raise  no  question  as  to  age. 
Our  only  question  is  as  to  whether  the  candidate  for  baptism  is  old 
enough  inteUigentiy  to  make  a  profession  of  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst ;  if  so,  we  say  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  such  an  one  £rom  being  baptized.  As  distinguished  from  all 
vicarious  profession,  we  discern  in  baptism  the  intelligent,  willing, 
personal  submission  of  the  believer  to  the  law  of  Christ  And  the 
view  we  take  of  the  ordinance  precludes  all  idea  of  sacramental 
efficacy ;  those  who  submit  to  it  do  so«  not  that  in  some  mystic  way 
they  may  be  regenerated,  but  because  they  believe  that  they  are 
regenerated,  and  have  already  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 
I  enter  upon  no  aigumentative  defence  of  our  position.  If  I  am 
speaking  to  any  who  difiTer  from  us,  I  would  say,  Gro  to  the  New 
Testament ;  study  it ;  see  if  these  things  are  so  or  not ;  if  you  do  not 
find  the  justification  of  our  principles  there,  we  cannot,  we  do  not 
wish  you  to  accept  them  on  any  other  authority. 

Very  imperfectiy  I  have  told  what  at  least  some  of  our  principles 
are,  and  I  would  now  say,  1/  such  he  owr  principles,  what  is  our 
dviy  f  It  is  clearly  our  duty  to  uphold  them  and  to  seek  to  extend 
tibenL  We  have  a  work  to  do  as  Christians,  as  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists,  and  as  Baptists ;  and  while  these  di^erent  portions  of  our 
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work  are  not  equally  important,  no  part  of  our  work  most  be 
neglected ;  we  are  called  to  bear  witness  for  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  as  we  have  received  it.  There  was  never  greater  need  that  the 
voice  of  testimony  should  be  heard.  It  is  no  ordinary  work  to  wMch 
we  are  called,  and  they  are  no  ordinary  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  to  contend.  Our  foes  are  defiant,  and  almost  contemptuous  in 
their  defiance.  There  is  superstition  securing  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  votaries;  there  is  scepticism  lifting  up  her  head  more 
proudly  than  she  has  ever  done  in  the  past,  and  seeking  in  eveiy 
possible  way  to  make  us  ashamed  of  what  she  would  characterise 
as  our  ignorant  and  unreasoning  credulity ;  and  there  is  a  practical 
and  stolid  ungodliness  which,  in  the  larger  centres  of  our  population 
especially,  is  becoming  more  hopeless  in  its  character,  and  more 
unmanageable  in  its  extent.  I  have  no  time  to  point  out,  what  I 
trust  is  obvious  to  you  all,  that  the  principles  we  hold  should  lead  us 
to  deal  practically  and  energetically  with  all  these  various  forms  of 
error  and  evil.  In  faith  and  love  and  fearlessness,  we  must  be  ready, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  bear  witness  for  the  truth;  and  wiUi 
unswerving  fidelity  to  our  principles  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
precious  heritage  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers  we  hand 
down  in  undiminished  worth  to  our  children.  As  to  the  spirit  of  love 
and  laige-heartedness  in  whichsuch  principles  are  to  be  maintained,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  words  of  one  who  very 
nobly  vindicated  most  of  the  principles  which  we  hold : — "  Let  us  all 
scrupulously  attend  to  the  nourishment  and  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
principle.  Let  us  impress  upon  our  minds  the  necessity  of '  keeping  the 
heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it'  arise  'schisms'  and  'strifes.'  Let 
us  watch  over  ourselves,  and  guard  against  every  circumstance  that  may 
diminish  candour,  pervert  the  judgment,  or  poison  the  affections.  As 
Christians,  let  us  war  with  what  separates  man  £rom  God;  as  Dissenters, 
with  what  separates  Christian  &om  Christian.  Let  us  seek  the  nearer 
approximation  of  church  to  church,  and  the  ultimate  recognition  of 
union  of  all.  Let  each  of  us  so  enter  into  the  spirit  of  oiir  faith,  and 
so  feel  the  propriety  and  understand  the  reasons  of  our  ecclesiastical 
position,  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  boldness  and  truth,  '  I  am  a 
Dissenter,  because  I  am  a  Catholic ;  I  am  a  separatist,  because  I  can- 
not be  schismatical ;  I  stand  apart  from  some,  because  I  love  all ;  I 
oppose  establishments,  because  I  am  not  a  sectarian ;  I  think  little  of 
uauformity,  because  I  long  for  union ;  I  care  not  about  subordinate 
differences  with  my  brother,  for ''  Christ  has  received  him,"  and  so  will 
I ;  thus,  cultivating  the  spirit  of  universal  love,  I  am  hastening,  I  hope, 
that  day  when  the  world  itself  shall  become  the  church,  and  prepar- 
ing, I  trust,  for  that  world  in  which  the  Church  shall  be  on^, — one  in 
fEdtii,  in  feeling,  and  in  worship,  in  a  higher  sense  than  can  be 
witnessed  here ;  while  here,  however,  so  far  as  the  vpirii  and  txpremah 
of  affection  is  concerned,  I  am  longing  to  witness  and  to  realise  some 
approach  to  what  I  anticipate  hereafter — anticipate  in  that  region 
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where,  amid  the  lustre  and  lovdiness  of  heayea,  the  jars  and  jealousies 
of  ear^  shall  have  passed  away/  This,  brethren,  ought  to  be  the 
foding  ani  consciousness  of  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.  It  ought  pre-eminently  to  be  ours.  May  Gk)d  make  it 
be  so,  and  to  be  so  universally,  by  pouring  down  upon  His  Church  the 
Spirit  bom  on  high,  and  by  diffusing  and  sustaining  in  every  part 
of  it,  the  strength  of  love,  and  the  meekness  of  wisdom.    Amen." 
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VIII. 


ISAPOSTOLOS  YLADIMIE. 

SUCH  is  the  title  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Bussians  has 
conferred  on  the  great  Emperor,  under  whose  auspices  the 
Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  their  land — Vladimir 
'Sqiud  to  an  Apostle.  The  motives  which  led  him  to  abandon  the 
tauiitions  of  his  fathers  were  perhaps  political  as  well  as  religious. 
The  means  by  which  he  broke  the  power  of  the  old  heathenism,  and 
won  the  adherence  of  his  subjects  to  his  new  faith  were  strangely  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirituaJity  of  the  Gospel,  but,  carnal  as  they 
were,  they  were  thoroughly  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
4ipproved  by  men  more  enlightened  than  himself,  and  such  as  his 
subjects  deemed  in  every  way  reasonable.  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  Hussia  almost  entirely  as  the  result  of  "  State  patrons^e  and 
oontroL''  The  form  of  government  would  not  have  permitted  its  in- 
troduction without  the  royal  sanction ;  the  people  were  so  decile  and 
submissive,  so  utterly  destitute  of  independence,  that  they  would  not 
have  ventured  on  their  own  authority  to  violate  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  ancestors  or  enter  upon  paths  so  new  and  strange.  The  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  despotic.  His  will  was  law.  Hence,  so  long  as 
he  remained  stationary  the  people  remained  with  him ;  when  he  ad- 
vanced they  advanced  also.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
apostle  of  Russia  was  the  occupant  of  the  throne.  Vladimir  is  the 
real  founder  of  the  Russian  Church. 

European  Russia  has  from  the  earliest  historical  times  been  in- 
habited by  Slavonic  tribes,  but  their  rulers  are  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  of  Scandinavian  origin.  A  number  of  independent  chief- 
tains, wearied  of  inactivity  and  impatient  of  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  them  in  their  northern  home,  set  forth  in  quest  of  warfare  and 
plunder.  They  explored  every  coast  that  offered  to  gratify  their 
ambition.  From  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  they  descended  on 
the  Slavonic  and  Einno-Tartar  tribes,  and  exacted  &om  them  an 
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annual  tribute.  They  then  penetrated  into  tbe  mote  centnl  paxtB 
of  the  yajit  territory,  serving  the  savage  races  as  Meads  and 
auxiliaries,  until  they  gradually  obtained  dominion  over  them.  Thus 
"^as  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mighty  empire,  whose  piogreae  has 
been  slow  but  continuous,  and  whose  alleged  schemes  of  conquest 
have  so  often — ^whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  will  not  say — dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe,  and  excited  the  suspicion  and  vrnth  of 
the  English. 

These  Scandinavian  chieftains  were  called  Varangian^  or  wan* 
derers.  According  to  Kestor,  the  Monk  of  Kieff,  they  "came  fiom 
beyond  the  sea  '*  in  the  year  a.d.  858.  In  862  certain  tribeB--the 
Chud,  the  Slavs,  the  Meria,  the  Krivichi,  and  the  Yes — rose  in  anas 
against  them,  and  successfully  expelled  them.  They  ^  drove  the 
Varangians  back  over  the  sea,  and  paid  them  no  tribute.  Then  they 
began  to  govern  themselves,  and  there  was  no  justice  among  them, 
and  clan  rose  against  clan,  and  there  was  internal  strife  between  them, 
and  they  began  to  make  war  upon  each  other.  And  they  said  to 
each  other : — *  Let  us  seek  for  a  prince  who  can  reign  over  us,  and 
judge  what  is  right.'  And  they  went  over  the  sea  to  the  Varangbns, 
to  Bus,  for  so  were  these  Varangians  called.  .  .  •  The  Chnd,  the 
Slavonians,  the  Krivichi,  and  the  Ves  said  to  Bus : — *  Our  land  is 
large  and  rich,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it;  come  ye  and  reign  over  us.' 
And  three  brothers  were  chosen,  with  their  whole  clan,  and  they  took 
with  them  all  the  Bus,  and  they  came.  And  the  eldest.  Baric, 
settled  in  Novgorod."  Buric  was  a  prince  of  exceptional  prowess. 
His  government,  stem,  and  even  arbitrary,  was  in  many  respects  well 
adapted  to  the  rude  and  lawless  tribes  over  which  he  had  been  called 
to  rule.  His  valour,  firmness,  and  energy  were  essential  to  tiieir 
order.  His  repressive  measures  were  often  severe,  but  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  powerful  monarchy  he  paved  the  way  for  a  state  of  sab- 
sequent  civilisation,  such  as  in  the  then  existing  barbarism  the  most 
sanguine  dreamer  would  not  have  dared  to  anticipate. 

Buric  reigned  until  a.d.  912,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
by  his  son  Igor — a  prince  of  very  different  calibre  from  his  fiither, 
mild  and  gentle,  but  displaying  no  great  strength.  His  reign  con- 
tinued from  A.D.  912  to  945,  when  his  widow  Olga  ascended  the 
throne.  It  was  during  her  reign  that  Christianity  first  entered  the 
Bussian  dominions.  G^e  it  is  that  the  monk  Photins  of  Constan- 
tinople, writing  in  A.i>.  866,  asserts  that  the  people  called  Bussians, 
hitherto  noted  for  their  barbarism  and  cruelty,  had  been  led  by  the 
voice  of  reason  and  religion,  to  abandon  their  idolatry,  to  accept 
Christian  missionaries  as  their  teachers,  and  to  allow  a  bisbop  to  be 
consecrated  over  them.  But  the  assertion  was  premattire.  Photius 
allowed  his  hopes  to  give  too  bright  a  colour  to  his  statement  His 
representation  is  exaggerated,  and  all  that  can  be  affirmed  is  that 
efforts  were  laudably  made  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Christian  tratii  in  this 
wild  soil,  and  that  some  of  the  seeds  took  root.    In  the  commerdd 
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itttercoQise  of  the  Ibmians  with  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in  their  wars, 
they  would  to  aome  extent  be  bioiight  into  contact  with  the  influences 
of  ttie  Qoepel»  and  a  few  of  the  merchants  and  soldiers  might  be  con- 
verted to  Ghiist  Sh<»ily  before  his  death,  Igor  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Greek  emperor,  and  in  this  treaty  mention  is  made  of 
baptized  Russians,  who  worshipped  the  God  of  the  Christians.  But 
the  eonveraions  were  appaiently  neither  numerous  nor  influential 
There  was  indeed  no  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  no  perse- 
cation  of  the  new  religion,  but  neither  did  they  adopt  it 

The  l^ndaiy  account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity^  which 
was  for  long  current  among  the  Hussians  themselves,  is  so  thoroughly 
characteristic,  that  we  must  here  oanate  it,  using  the  words  of  Dean 
Stanley,  to  whose  researches  we  are  throughout  greatly  indebted. 
Speaking  of  the  peculiar  connection  of  Oriental  Christianity  with  the 
regions  it  has  traversed,  the  Dean  remarks: — ^"The  geographical  and 
historical  relations  of  a  country  so  monotonous  as  Russia,  are,  indeed, 
fiar  less  striking  than  in  the  diversified  forms  of  Greece  and  Syria,  of 
£gypt  and  Chaldsea.  Endless  forests,  endless  imdulating  plains,  invite 
no  local  associations  and  foster  no  romantic^logends.  But  there  is  one 
feature  of  Russian  scenery  truly  grand — ^its  network  of  magnificent 
rivers.  These,  important  for  its  political  and  commercial  interests, 
are  the  threads  with  which  its  religious  destinies  have  been  always 
curiously  interwoven.  Turn  your  mind's  eye  to  the  vast  stream  of 
the  Dneiper,  the  old  Borysthenes,  as  it  rolls  into  the  Euxine.  Over 
the  banks  of  that  stream,  five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  hangs  a 
low  range  of  hiUs^  low  for  any  other  country,  but  high  for  the  level 
steppes  of  Russia,  and  therefore  called  Eieff, '  the  mountain.'  From 
thi^  mountain,  we  are  told,  a  noble  prospect  commands  the  course  of 
the  liver ;  and  up  the  course  of  that  river,  on  his  way  from  Sinope  to 
Rome,  came,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  Andrew,  Apostle  of 
Greece,  the  Apostle  of  Scythia,  and  as  he  rose  in  the  morning  and 
saw  the  heights  of  Kiefi",  on  which  he  planted  the  first  cross,  he  said, 
'  See  you  those  hills  ?  For  on  those  lulls  shall  hereafter  shine  forth 
the  grace  of  God.  There  shall  bo  a  great  city,  and  God  shall  cause 
many  churches  to  rise  within  it.'  And  so  he  passed  by  the  north  to 
Italy." 

Another  legend,  in  which  there  is  an  element  of  the  grotesque, 
connects  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia  with  the  strong 
current  of  a  river.  A  certain  saint,  whose  very  name  is  unknown, 
was  cast  into  the  Tiber  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  On  or  with 
this  millstone  he  floated  miraculously  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  from  the  Baltic  into  the  River  Neva.  The 
Keva  bore  him  in  triumph  to  the  Lake  of  Ladoga ;  from  thence  he 
reached  the  Yolkhc^,  and  at  last  he  stood,  a  free  man,  endowed  with 
marvellous  powers,  under  the  walls  of  the  imperial  Novgorod 

These  l^^ends  afford  us  no  clue  to  the  real  turning  point  in  Russian 
history.    We  plant  our  foot  on  firm  ground  when  we  reach  the  reign 
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of  Olga,  from  whose  baptism  Bussian  Cluistiamtj  may,  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy,  be  said  to  date.     Olga  was  a  woman  of  8tat>iiger 
will  and  more  enlightened  mind  than  her  husband    Her  subjects 
were  well  governed  and  stood  in  awe  of  her  power.    In  A.D.  965  she 
undertook  a  journey  from  KiefiF*  to  Constantinople — ^whether  with  a 
political  object  or  with  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in 
the  Christian  faith  we  are  unable  to  say.    The  Emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  received  her  with  courteous    deference,  gave  in 
honour  of  her  visit  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  sought  to  secure  her 
initiation  into  the  church  by  the  aid  of  his  most  learned  dignitaries. 
She  was  baptized  by  the  patriarch  Polyeuctes,  the  emperor  himself 
acting  as  sponsor.     She  received  at  her  baptism  the  venerable  name 
of  the  Empress  Helena, ''  that  she  might  resemble  both  in  name  and 
in  deed  the  mother  of  Constantine   the    Great."     The  patriarch 
addressed  to  her  a  series  of  injunctions  which  she  is  reported  after- 
wards to  have  observed  with  holy  exactness.     On  her  return,  she 
proved  steadfast  in  her  new  faith  and  laboured  diligently  to  spread  it, 
but  her  endeavours  were  not  immediately  successful,  and  she  saw  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  change  she  desired.     Her  son 
Swatoslav,  in  whose  favour  she  had  abdicated,  was  impervious  to 
her  entreaties.     He  was  a  rough  and  hardy  warrior,  who  cared  Uttle 
for  the  arts  of  peace;  he  delighted  in  military  expeditions,  and 
wished  only  to  consolidate  and  extend  his  empire.    "  Wrapped  in  a 
bearskin,"  says  Gibbon,  "  Swatoslaus  usually  slept  on  the  ground,  his 
head  reclining  on  a  saddle,  his  diet  was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  his  meat  (it  was  often  horse-flesh)  was  broiled  or 
roasted  on  the  coals."     The  rude  gods  of  his  ancestors  contented  him, 
their  imperfect  morality  he  fully  approved.    Christianity  he  could 
not  appreciate.     One  concession  his  mother  did  secure  from  him — 
liberty  of  worship  for  those  who,  influenced  by  her  example,  had 
become  Christians.     Restless  in  times  of  peace,  implacable  towards 
his  enemies  in  war,  Swatoslav  did  not  disgrace  his  reign,  which  lasted 
from   957   to   972,  by  persecution.     He  was  in   this  latter  year 
treacherously  murdered  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  with  whom  he  was 
at  war.     On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  three 
sons,  who,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  quarrelled  incessantly  one  with 
another.     In  980,  Vladimir,  the  youngest  son,  became  sole  roler. 
Vladimir  had,  with  his  brothers,  been  confided  to  the  care  of  Olga, 
who  sought  earnestly  to  Win  them  to  the  faith  of  Christ     But  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  "  the  Sunny  Prince  "  was  to  aU  appearance 
a  confirmed  pagan.    He  erected  new  altars,  increased  the  number  of 
idols,  and  ruthlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  subjects  to  appease  the . 
anger  of  the  gods.    *'  The  savage  deities  of  the  North,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  "were  still  propitiated  with  human  sacrifices;  in  the 
choice  of  the  victim,  a  citizen  was  preferred  to  a  stranger,  a  Christian  to 
an  idolater :  and  the  father  who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdotal 
knife  was  involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a  fanaticid  tumulf* 
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In  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  Vladimir  was  superstitions,  cruel, 
and  t}rrannical ;  dreams  of  military  glory  impelled  him  to  undertake 
a  series  of  aggressive  wars,  and  his  fame  as  a  conqueror  surpassed  that 
of  his  ancestors.  He  had,  however,  his  moments  of  grave  thoughtful- 
ness ;  his  mind  was  open  to  impressions  from  the  new  forms  of  life 
with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact,  nor  were  the  lessons  he  had 
received  in  early  life  ever  entirely  lost. 

When  his  fame  was  firmly  established,  a  desire  was  felt  by  the 
devotees  of  various  religions  to  convert  him  to  their  views,  and 
envoys  were  accordingly  sent  to  him.  From  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  men  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  authority  found  their  way 
to  his  court,  and  exerted  their  utmost  powers  of  argument  and 
persuasion  to  win  him  over  to  their  side. 

The  fiist  emissaries  who  appeared  on  the  scene  were  Bulgarian 
Mohammedans  from  the  Volga — "  Thou  art  wise  and  prudent,  0  prince, 
but  thou  knowest  neither  law  nor  religion.  Believe  in  our  religion 
and  honour  Mohammed."  "  What  is  your  religion?"  "  We  believe  in 
God  and  also  in  his  prophet.  Be  circnmciled.  abstain  from  pork, 
drink  no  wine,  and  after  death  choose  out  of  seventy  wives  the  most 
beautiful/'  To  the  last  sentence,  it  is  said,  Vladimir  attached  some 
weight,  but  the  prohibitions  were  distasteful  to  him,  and  especially  the 
prohibition  of  drinking.  "  Drinking  is  the  great  delight  of  Bussians," 
he  said,  "  we  cannot  live  without  it."  And  thus  the  Mussulmans 
pleaded  in  vain. 

Next  came  delegates  from  the  Latin  church,  who  quoted  the  Pope 
as  their  authority  and  claimed  obedience  to  him.  But  Vladimir  knew 
nothing  of  the  Pope  and  speedily  dismissed  his  advocates. 

Then  came  Jews  who  lived  among  the  Chazars  and  spoke  scornfully 
of  the  worship  of  the  Christians, "  Because,"  said  they,  "  they  believe 
in  Him  whom  we  have  crucified,  and  not  in  One  God  as  we  do."  They 
then  descanted  on  the  ancient  glories  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the 
privileges  of  her  elect  children.  But  Vladimir  constrained  them  to 
confess  that  God  was  wroth  with  their  forefathers  and  had  scattered 
them  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  "  What ! " 
exclaimed  the  monarch,  "God  has  rejected  and  dispersed  you,  and  yet 
you  wish  to  teach  others !  Had  He  loved  you  He  would  not  have 
scattered  you  abroad;  do  you  wish  that  we  should  suffer  the  same?" 

Last  of  all  came  a  representative  of  the  Greek  church,  "not  a 
priest  or  a  missionary,  but  a  philosopher."  He  began  by  exposing  the 
abominations  of  Mohammedanism,  and  deepened  the  disgust  which 
Vladimir  already  felt  towards  them.  He  next  exposed  the  errors  of 
the  Boman  Church  and  disproved  its  arrogemt  and  pretentious  claims. 
"  But  Jews  have  been  here,"  said  the  king,  "  who  told  me  that  the 
Germans  and  the  Greeks  believe  on  Him  whom  they  crucified."  The 
philosopher  acknowledged  the  chaige,  and  in  answer  to  the  demand, 
"  Why  was  He  crucified  ? "  went  on  to  expound  the  story  of  our 
religion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    Li  this  way  he  thoroughly 
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aroused  the  interest  of  the  semi-'barbariaii  monaxoh  und  dmposed  him 
to  teeeiye  the  trath*  But  the  wise  and  pntdent  advocaAe  eoi^^  still 
further  to  impress  the  nand  of  the  awakened  king.  He  showed  to 
him  a  tablet  on  which  was  painted  the  soene  of  tl^  Last  JudgmeOL 
In  the  centre  was  the  great  white  throne;  on  the  right  hand  were  the 
just,  full  of  joy,  entering  into  tli«  Kingdom  of  the  Blessed ;  on  the 
^eft  hand  were  the  impenitent  and  unl^lieving,  departing  condemned 
and  terror-stricken  into  hdL  Vladimir  gazed  on  the  pictme  and 
sighed.  "  If  you  wish,''  said  his  instructor,  "  to  enter  Paiadise  with 
those  on  the  right  you  must  he  baptized."  ''  I  will  wait  yet  a  while 
that  I  may  consider;"  and  the  prudent  philosopher  withdrew  amid 
many  marks  of  the  royal  favour. 

The  next  year  Vladimir  summoned  a  council  <tf  his  nobles  and 
elders  and  told  them  of  all  that  had  occurred.  After  tiiey  had 
deliberated  a  while,  they  advised  the  king  to  ascertain  what  eadi 
religion  did  for  its  devotees  at  home.  It  was  natural,  they  said, 
that  every  man  should  praise  his  religion,  but  his  word  might  not  be 
true.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  wise  men  to  examine  these  fonns 
of  faith  and  test  their  worth?  With  this  suggestion  Vladindr 
agreed,  and  an  embassy  was  forthwith  appointed.  With  the  Qerman 
and  the  Boman  churches  they  were  bitterly  disappointed ;  the  Jewish 
religion  was  intolerable;  the  Mohammedan  was  repulsive  and 
disgusting. 

At  Constantinople  their  experience  was  widely  dififerent — ^tiie 
imperial  city  shone  before  them  in  all  its  stately  splendour.  Basil 
Poiphyrogenitus,  who  at  that  time  (987)  shared  the  throne  with  his 
brother  Gonstantine,  ordered  a  reception  for  the  strangers  on  a  scale  of 
unusual  magnificence.  ''  Let  them  see,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  solemn 
pomp  of  the  ritual,  "the  glory  of  our  God."  The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  to 
which  they  were  conducted,  was  then  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure 
in  the  world.  It  is,  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  "magnificent  even  now 
in  its  fallen  state ;  it  was  then  all  gorgeous  witii  gold  and  mosaics  " — 
"the  masterpiece  of  Christian  architecture."  The  strangers  gaxed 
with  admiration  on  its  lofty  dome,  they  were  enchanted  by  its  rich 
and  vari^ated  marbles,  the  gleaming  of  its  precious  stones,  its 
pictures  of  saints  and  angels,  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  The 
patriarch,  robed  in  his  most  splendid  vestments,  headed  a  goigeoos 
procession — ^lights  were  blaziag,  clouds  of  incense  rose  from  &e  altar, 
anthems  were  pealed  by  the  many- voiced  choir,  and  as  the  deacons  and 
sub-deacons  issued  forth  from  the  sanctuary,  with  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands  and  wings  of  white  linen  on  their  shoulders,  the  peofde 
fell  prostrate  before  them  and  cried,  "Eyrie  Eleison,  Eyrie  Eleiscw." 
The  scene  was  overpowering — ^the  envoys  in  their  blind  wonder  took 
their  guides  by  the  hand  and  assured  diem  that  what  they  had  seen 
was  supernatural.  "We  have  seen  young  men  with  winss  in  dar.riing 
robes,  who,  without  touching  the  ground,  chanted  in  we  air,  Hcdy, 
Holy,  Holy,  and  this  is  what  has  most  surprised  us."    The  guides 
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replied, "  Wliat,  do  you  nob  know  that  angels  come  down  from  heaven 
to  mingle  in  our  services  ?  '^  The  simple-minded  Bossians  believed  it, 
and  demanded  no  furttier  proof  that  here  at  length  they  had  come 
into  the  veiy  presence  of  God. 

Their  report  to  Vladimir  was,  as  might  be  expected,  glowing  and 
rapturous.  No  such  temple  had  thej  seen,  or  could  they  see.  They 
knew  not  whether  they  were  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  God  had  there 
His  dwelling-place  with  men.  The  splendoors  they  had  seen  could 
not  be  described,  neither  could  they  be  forgotten.  **  Whoever  has 
seen  so  sweet  a  spectacle  will  be  pleased  with  nothing  else."  It  was 
impossible  for  them,  after  this,  to  remain  in  heathenism.  Christianity, 
and  Christianity  alcne,  was  divine,  and  those  who  knew  it  turned  to 
it  with  mepressible  yearnings. 

The  king  still  hesitated,  but  his  nobles,  remembering  his  reverence 
for  his  grandmother  Olga,  said  to  him  that  if  this  religion  had  not 
been  true,  she,  the  wisest  of  mortals,  would  not  have  embraced  it 
And,  thereupon,  he  determined  that  he  would  ultimately  become  a 
ChristiaiL  But  he  would  not  take  this  step  without  giving  to  the 
Greeks  a  demonstration  of  his  power.  He  would  not  let  them  think 
that  he  was  weakly  submissive,  or  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  creed 
would  render  him  less  terrible  in  war.  He,  therefore,  besieged  the 
city  of  Cherson  in  the  Crimea,  and  vowed  that  if  he  succeeded  he 
would  forthwith  be  baptized.  By  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
a  priest  he  accomplished  his  end,  and  then  sent  to  demand  from  Basil 
the  hand  of  his  sister  Anne  in  marriage,  the  demand  being  accom- 
panied with  a  threat  that  a  refusal  would  bring  upon  Constantinople 
the  fate  of  Cherson.  Basil  replied  that  the  proposal  could  be  granted 
only  on  one  condition — that  Vladimir  should  publicly  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  To  this,  of  course,  he  readily  assented.  Aime  was 
strongly  averse  to  the  proposal,  but  in  view  of  the  peril  which  her 
refusal  would  bring  to  the  State,  and  the  glory  her  compliance  would 
confer  on  the  Church,  she  accepted  the  engagement.  Attended  by 
a  retinue  of  priests,  she  joined  Vladimir  at  Cherson,  and  on  the  eve 
of  his  marriage  the  royal  convert  was  baptized.  Cherson  he  restored 
to  Basil,  but  tiie  brazen  gatesof  the  city  he  transported  to  Novgorod 
that  they  might,  in  due  time,  be  placed  in  front  of  a  church  which 
he  resolved  to  erect  as  a  trophy  at  once  of  his  victory  and  his  faith. 

On  reaching  KiefiT,  Vladimir  issued  orders  that  his  twelve  sons 
and  his  people  should  be  baptized.  With  great  vigour  he  destroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  prohibited  the 
observance  of  its  rites.  The  gigantic  wooden  idol,  Peroun,  the  god 
of  thunder,  was  overthrown,  dragged  across  the  hills  at  a  horse's  tail, 
battered  with  dubs  by  twelve  moimted  pursuers,  and  flung,  amid 
shouts  of  scorn  and  derision,  into  the  waters  of  the  Dneiper.  Some 
of  the  people  gazed  on  this  act;  of  desecration  with  terror,  dreading 
lest  the  powerfol  god  should  avenge  the  insult  But  the  stream  was 
stronger  than  the  idol.    It  was  carried  helplessly  down  the  current^ 
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disappeared  in  the  dark  rapids,  and  was  finally  lost  to  sight  in  the 
bay  which  was  afterwards  known,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  as 
the  Bay  of  Peroun. 

The  king,  in  his  excess  of  zeal,  next  issued  an  edict  that  all  who 
should  refuse  the  rite  of  baptism  should  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of 
God  and  their  Prince.  The  edict  was  instantaneously  obeyed.  The 
obedient  Eussians  flocked  to  the  banks  of  the  Dneiper  in  thousands, 
and  were  immersed  in  its  flowing  waters.  Nestor  describes  it  as  a 
sight  curious  and  beautiful.  The  joy  of  the  king,  as  he  watched  the 
scene,  was  mingled  with  deep  anxiety,  and  in  his  desire  that  he  and 
his  people  might  alike  prove  faithful,  he  prayed  unto  the  one  true 
God,  "  Grant,  O  Lord,  unto  these  Thy  new  people  to  know  Thee  as 
Thou  art  made  known  in  Christian  lands,  and  confirm  them  in  Thy 
faith."  The  place  became  a  consecrated  place.  On  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Peroun  arose  the .  Church  of  St.  Basil.  Other  churches 
were  built,  schools  were  established,  bishops  were  ordained,  evangelists 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  converts  were  every- 
where gained,  and  the  Christian  religion,  as  understood  and  practised 
by  the  Greek  Church,  was  invested  with  the  highest  sanction  of  the 
State. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Christian  religion  gained  for  itself  a 
footing  in  Bussia  was  not  only  remarkable,  but  altogether  unparalleled. 
Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  fact — ^the  despotic  power  of 
the  Emperor,  the  meekly-submissive  character  of  the  people,  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremonial  under  which  Christianity  was  presented, 
and  the  extent  to  which  that  ceremonial  dazzled  the  senses  of  a 
nation  emerging  from  barbarism.  But  the  later  Bussian  historians, 
as  Dean  Stanley  reminds  us,  lay  great  stress  on  yet  another  element 
in  the  transaction — the  vernacular  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius.  These  distinguished  missionaries  had,  a 
century  before  the  conversion  of  Vladimir,  invented  an  alphabet  for 
the  then  unwritten  language  of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  and  rendered 
into  this  language  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the 
Apocalypse,  together  with  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  language  of 
barbarian  nations  was  commonly  deemed  profane,  and,  therefore,  unfit 
for  ecclesiastical  and  sacred  uses.  Cyril  was  free  from  so  absurd  and 
pernicious  a  prejudice,  and  saw  that  only  by  use  of  the  vernacular 
could  the  progress  of  Christianity  be  permanently  ensured.  This 
version  was  an  ally  without  which  even  the  royal  patronage  would 
have  lost  much  of  its  power,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  mentioned 
with  honour. 

There  is  very  much  in  this  story  on  which  we  cannot  look  with 

approval.    With  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  we  have  little 

sympathy.    Byzantine  ecclesiasticism  was  enervated  and  corrupt 

^.s  sensuous  worship  was  an  admixture  of  Paganism  and  Christianity. 

he  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was  hidden  behind  its  meretricious 

lows.    Its  solemn  masquerades  were  illusive.    The  dexterity  of  its 
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patriarch  and  priests  in  deceiving  the  ignorant  and  bewildered  spec- 
tators into  the  belief  that  they  were  aided  in  their  worship  by  a  choir 
of  angels  was  an  efifective  stroke  of  policy,  but  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  pure  and  elevated  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  stately  service 
in  St.  Sophia,  which  so  enraptured  the  Bussian  envoys,  was  a  pitiable 
caricature  of  our  holy  faith. 

The  royal  edicts  which  demanded  from  the  subjects  of  Vladimir 
the  immediate  abandonment  of  their  ancestral  religion,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  were  entirely  out  of  place  in  connection 
with  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  Christianity  wins  its 
conquests  by  spiritual  not  by  carnal  weapons,  by  persuasion  not  by 
force.  Its  revelation  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  of  the  sonship 
and  immortality  of  redeemed  men ;  its  presentation  in  the  person  of 
Christ  of  infinite  love  allied  with  infinite  sorrow ;  its  exhibition  of  a 
perfect  character  as  the  ideal  of  human  life ;  its  sublime  liiorality ; 
its  power  to  ease  the  conscience  of  the  burden  of  guilt,  to  cleanse  the 
heart  of  its  impurities,  to  console  it  in  its  sorrows,  to  nerve  it  in  the 
prospect  of  death — ^these  are  the  means  by  which  it  wins  our  afiTec- 
tions,  and  sets  up  in  the  very  centre  of  our  manhood  the  throne  of 
Christ.  The  allegiance  which  is  bom  of  force,  or  springs  from  fear, 
is  of  no  real  worth,  and  the  aids  suggested  by  worldly  policy  are 
hindrances  rather  than  helps. 

But  in  judging  of  the  actions  of  Vladimir  we  must  not  try  him  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  day.  The  tenth  century  was  not  the  nine- 
teenth, and  to  condemn  a  king,  a  priest,  or  a  subject  because  he  had 
not  the  enlightenment  we  possess,  would  be  both  ungenerous  and 
unjust.  Vladimir  did  not  in  any  sense  fall  below  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Neither  he,  nor  his  nobles,  nor  the  masses  of  his  people,  saw  in 
his  conduct  anything  unreasonable  or  wrong.  His  dominion  over 
them  was  supposed  to  be  absolute  and  entire.  The  distinction  which 
we  see  to  be  of  such  moment  between  the  sphere  of  the  Divine 
government  and  the  human,  between  Christ  and  CaBsar,  between  the 
State  and  the  Church,  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  was 
not  then  discerned.  And  the  most  sceptical  historians  allow  that  the 
conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christ  imparted  many  temporal  benefits, 
lessened  the  number  and  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  promoted  law 
and  order,  fostered  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  added  in  every  way  to 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man. 

Vladimir  himself  after  his  conversion  was  greatly  changed. 
His  cruelty  was  tamed,  his  vices  were  abandoned.  He  strove  man- 
fully to  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Christ ;  and  when,  in 
A  J).  1015,  he  was  compelled  by  death  to  lay  down  his  sceptre,  he  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  his  subjects  that  they  could  only  speak  of  him 
as  '*  Isapostolos — equal  to  an  Apostle." 
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15  th^  lAU  mi  Letters  of  &  Tidkaor,  a 
ifrfrArt  th^,  wImii  in  BruKb,  sad 
//tA;  ^ff  uTici^f  there,  lie  omU  Bot  mwmd 
ih«t  iwf>  r/f  the  high-rainded  iotdfectnal  penont  wi&  iriMn  he 
irlttin^  were  nmler  iientenoe  of  deitli  if  iraiid  witlu  tlie  gia^  of 

It  wmiM  be  a  itriking  reflectioa  if  it  were  to  come  to  ns  in  all  tibe 
mlfsmniiy  and  extent  of  ita  tnith,  tliat  manj  with  whom  pediapa  we 
may  bare,  noi  only  occamooal,  bat  frequent  aasodation,  aie  nnder  die 
tian  of  micb  a  condemnation  ae  we  find  expreaeed  in  John  iiL  18 ; 
and  that  a  higher  and  more  inevitable  judgment  will  overtake  them  if 
ihfty  remuin  in  the  same  spirit  of  nnbelief.  Intdligence,  ciiltm»» 
rpii\n(nmni,  iMts,  cannot  cancel  nor  atone  here.  There  is  bat  erne 
hfijie,  and  that  is  submission  to  the  Heavenly  Power  as  kind  and 
forgiving,  m^  if  it  were  earthly,  it  would  be  severe  and  implae* 

IIciw  strange  that  so  many  prefer  to  close,  rather  than  open,  their 
ey(sn  to  the  Imht  and  joy  of  truth.  No  wonder  that  haMt  renders 
uithnAte  enligiitenment  all  the  more  difficult.  A  traveller  in  Norway 
iioton  tlio  foot  that,  when  sleighing  in  winter,  if  the  eyes  are  shut  even 
for  A  few  seconds  the  evelids  become  frozen,  and  the  use  of  the  hands» 
or  sntnn  Mondly  help,  is  necessary  to  restore  the  power  of  vision.  It 
in  A  Hvnibul  of  spiritual  experience.  To  love  darkness  rather  than 
Itglit  in  to  make  it  dilHoult  to  get  back  the  enjoyment  of  light  agpan. 
j)oubt»  worldlincss,  unbelief,  all  tend  to  blind  the  seeing  fiunlty. 
•*  Orion  Thou  mine  eyes,**  said  David. 

Hoth  the  germs  of  sin  and  the  seed  of  truth  have  great  vitality,  and 
reappear  sometlmos  when  least  expected.  A  species  of  poppy,  tiiat 
ton  conturtes  ago  grew  in  Italy,  and  was  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  appeared 
in  be  lost)  and  to  survive  only  in  description.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  it^moval  of  some  scones  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  phnts 
onct>  llourishiH),  brought  tliem  suddenly  into  being  again.  A  thojwmii 
vmr%  had  not  destroyed  the  life  that  hid  secretly  in  the  seed.  So  an 
in  ^\t^  worlds  or  sin  in  the  hearty  thoo^  appaiently  in  aome  of  ils 
forms  d^d)  perished,  forgotten,  re-appears  thnwi^  aome  new  jyiiih  ■! , 
<Mr  some  new  coigunction  of  oiicumstanoes,  and  revives  in  all  itseUen 
slyK  Nothing  i^uirea  more  diligently  to  be  watdied  ugain 
IM  rdiiewal  of  donaant  evil  hahits.    Seed  llioq^i^  having  m 
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again  often  spring  up  into  sinftil  deeds.  It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to 
the  Christian  worker,  to  feel  that  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  has- 
not  less  living  power.  When  those  who  last  went  to  seek  the  North- 
West  Passage  came  upon  some  wheat,  which  had  been  left  by  the 
Polaris  five  years  before,  they  tested  its  germanant  power.  They 
found  it  grew  readily  under  a  glass  shade.  Now  this  seed  had  been 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  four  Arctic  winters.  AU  the  energies  of 
biting  frosts  and  piercing  winds  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  had  conspired  to  slay,  if  possible,  its  Ufa  Yet  it  had  survived 
the  force  of  alL  We  may  be  cheered  in  thinking  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influences  of  the  world,  the  cold  of  indifference,  the  attacks  of 
temptation,  the  overshadowing  of  the  power  of  darkness,  the  good 
seed  does  not,  cannot,  perish.  Uncongenial  surroundings,  long  foiget- 
fulness,  destroy  it  not ;  and  the  day  may  come  when  we  wall  see 
''first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the 
ear." 

Is  it  not  striking  that  astronomers  tell  us  there  are  dark  stars- 
planetary  bodies  that  influence  others  and  move  among  the  shining 
ranks  unperceived  by  the  common  eye?  Are  there  not  also  evil  men,. 
and  more,  dark  spirits,  whose  influence  is  amidst  us,  and  whose 
similar  power  may  be  too  evidently  traced  and  known  ?  We  may 
often,  though  not  always,  be  able  to  identify  the  men,  but  we  want 
the  discovering  power  of  revelation  to  point  out  to  us  the  spirits  of 
ilL  Yet  they  are  here,  and  in  the  moral,  if  not  the  physical,  sphere 
tend  to  deflect  from  its  course  many  a  fair  star  and  dim  its  light  and 
beauty. 

When  some  scientific  gentlemen  were  travelling  in  the  north  of 
Bussia  on  an  electrical  expedition,  people  who  observed  them  with 
their  instruments  and  experiments  got  to  believe  and  reported  that  a 
star  had  been  lost  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  these  seekers  had  come  out. 
to  Siberia  to  find  it.  One  wonders  if  they  ever  thought  of  its 
magnitude ;  what  could  have  been  done  with  it  if  the  discovery  had 
been  made.  Could  they  have  revived  its  brightness  or  restored  it  to 
its  orbit  ?  But  there  is  one  who  on  spiritual  quest  came  forth  "  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"'  who  entered  the  r^on  of  the 
dreariness,  desolation,  and  misery  of  our  sin  to  find  and  to  re-exalt. 
He  can  renew  the  faded  brightness,  put  back  into  its  original  orbit, 
and  give  it  to  circle  on  again  for  ever  amidthe  quiring  of  the  heavenly- 
spheres. 

A  suggestive  illustration  of  "  Bock  of  Ages  "  occurs  in  a  Hungarian 
l^end.  Some  ladies,  who  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains,  relate- 
the  popular  belief.  One  Benedict,  a  devoted  monk  and  preacher, 
once  living  in  those  secluded  parts,  was  attacked  on  one  occasion  bj 
robbera.  On  the  supposition  that  he  had  wealth,  three  greedy  rogues 
broke  into  his  cave  and  summoned  him  to  surrender  at  peril  of  his. 
life.  Benedict  turned  to  the  rock,  tradition  says,  and  bought  it  to 
give  him  shelter,  and  behold  at  his  word  the  rock  opened  and  received 
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the  saint  into  its  bosooL    Amidst  dangers,  fears,  and  foes,  vhen  no 
other  escape  or  refuge  is  possible,  how  sweet  to  be  able  to  say : — 

*'  Bock  of  Am  shelter  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.** 

Again  they  fiEible,  the  figure  of  the  monk  is  at  times  to  be  seen 
forbidding  the  overhanging  rocks  to  fall  upon  a  village  that  nestles  at 
their  foot  Blessed  is  the  truth  that  there  is  One,  who,  while  He  is 
the  "  munition  of  rocks"  for  His  people,  can  also  restrain  all  that  can 
harm  them  by  His  word:  ''Touch  not  Mine  anointed,  and  do  My 
prophets  no  harm." 

But  the  warnings  to  the  ungodly  which  He  gives,  while  full  of 
tenderness  and  power  for  a  time,  at  last,  if  neglected,  will  die  away, 
and  only  an  accusing  and  awful  remembrance  be  left. 

Thurso,  adopted  by  Hrisco,  became  impatient  for  her  money, 
pretended  she  was  insane,  and  threw  her  into  a  dungeon.  Bat 
demons-  entered  into  his  dwelling  and  haunted  the  ungrateful  man. 
Horrid  laughter  was  heard  and  fearful  faces  seen.  At  length,  one 
night,  a  strange  monk  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  He  was 
refused  admittance,  but  at  the  door  he  stood  and  cried,  "Bepent! 
Bepent  1  Bepent ! "  No  revelry  so  loud  but  this  voice  sounded  above 
it.  At  length  the  warning  ciy  was  silenced ;  but  next  morning,  with 
finger  outstretched,  gigantic  in  stature,  and  menacing  in  aspect,  a 
stone  monk  was  standing  where  the  living  monk  stood,  and  there,  say 
they,  he  is  standing  now.  Take  heed  and  listen  when  Christ  stands 
at  the  door  and  knocks.  If  rejected,  the  faithful  appeal  may 
petrify  at  last  into  a  stony  and  foreboding  remembrance,  all  ^];race, 
hope,  and  opportunity  gone. 

Not  always  do  those  whom  we  might  think  it  a  charm  to  be  with 
verify  our  sanguine  estimation.  They  are  often  better  at  the  distance 
than  near.  They  "  break  the  promise  to  the  hope,''  and  this  is  at 
once  a  suggestive  lesson  and  useful  warning.  The  eminent  scientist, 
Michael  Faraday,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  helper  and 
travelling  companion  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  But  how  does  he 
speak  of  one  so  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  who,  by  his  discoveries, 
has  conferred  such  incalculable  benefits  on  the  human  race  ?  In  a 
letter  given  in  Mr.  Tyndal's  Life,  he  writes  that  the  greatest  advantage 
he  had  in  his  association  was  that,  in  Sir  Humphry  he  had  a  model 
to  teach  him  what  to  avoid.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  clever 
men  are  sometimes  more  honoured  in  their  public  than  admirable  in 
their  private  life.  It  illustrates  again  the  old  adage,  that  **  no  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet."  But  how  genuine  and  blessed  that  Christianity 
must  be  that  shines  in  secret  as  much  as  in  public,  and  is  as  fragiant 
to  those  who  are  near  it  every  day  as  when  it  is  set  out,  now  and 
then,  in  the  sunshine  of  popularity.  There  have  been  many  who 
might  thus  be  commended — ^men  like  Archbishop  Leighton,  Samuel 
Butherford,  or  B.  M.  McCheyne.    Yet,  after  al^  there  is  only  One 
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who  has  ever  lived  a  life  that  the  eyes  of  angels,  as  well  as  men, 
might  scan  and  still  say,  with  Pilate,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  EEim." 

How  majestic  and  glorioas  in  eveiy  respect  is  Christ !  Indescribable 
and  transcendent!  Speaking  of  the  Alps,  Faraday  says,  "We  are 
transported  by  magnificent  scenery.  Mont  Blanc  above  all  is 
wonderful,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  painting  is  very  far  beneath 
poetry  in  cases  of  high  expression.  No  artist  should  try  to  paint 
Mont  Blanc.  It  is  utterly  out  of  his  reach.  He  must  be  able  to  dip 
his  brush  in  light  and  darkness  first." 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross?  Like 
mountains  fallen — ^Alps.  Andes,  Himalayas,  and  the  sun  shining 
in  his  strength  above  alL  So  Sin,  Satan,  Death,  are  vanquished  by 
Christ,  and  He  is  exalted  far  above  all  blessing  and  praise,  for  *'  He 
has  spoiled'principalities  and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly, 
triumphing  over  them  in  it.'' 

The  lesson  that  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  might 
weU,  if  properly  conned,  sober  our  judgment  and  repress  our  feelings 
of  excitement  in  many  things.  Ihe  scenes  of  attraction  that  rise 
before  imagination  are  often  only  delusions,  and,  standing  at  last  in 
the  midst  of  the  realitv»  we  are  compelled  like  Caesar  to  say,  '^  Is  this 
all?" 

Grazing  from  Corsica  over  the  foam-fringed  coast  and  deep  blue 
waters,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  her  sun-burnt  sister,  looks  passing 
beautiful  with  her  luxuriant  myrtles  and  crimson  cliffs. 

My  friend  Lorenzo,  yonder  purple  mountains. 
They  beckon  in  their  gpioious  calm  to  me ; 
They  stir  my  bosom  with  a  fiery  longing, 
And  my  heiurt  leaps  to  cross  that  narrow  sea. 

Whereto  my  good  Lorenzo  thus  made  answer, 
And  spoke  low  to  himself  with  doubting  air, 
'*  Ah !  the  fair  mountains  of  the  Lombard  yonder, 
The  pictured  lies,  only  afar  are  fair. 

''They  seem  like  sapphires  in  the  magic  distance. 
Like  wondrous  crys&i  domes  they  kiss  the  sky, 
But  when  the  weary  spell-drawn  wanderer  nears  them 
They  throw  the  purple  and  the  glitter  by. 

«  They  offer  you  their  grey  sides  rude  and  naked. 
Save  where  the  tangling  briers  harsh  covering  lend, 
With  tempests  threaten  you  and  with  abysses, 
Like  life — too  like  the  cneats  of  life,  my  ficiend.** 

Especially  true  is  this  of  the ''  pleasures  of  sin."  So,  doubtless,  felt 
Mdlle.  Dutairi,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Louis  XV.  He  presented  her 
with  a  mirror  made  designedly  to  flatter  her,  with  two  cupids  holding 
a  diadem.  It  was  so  curiously  constructed  that  she  could  never  look 
into  it  without  seeing  herself  crowned.  Ah,  but  what  would 
conscience,  in  quiet  moments,  say  of  the  reality  ? 

It  is  sometimes  astonishing  to  learn  how  strangely  indifferent  to  all 
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possible  propriety  men  may  show  themselves  in  prayer.    The  barest 
respect  that  they  would  show  to  their  fellow-men  in  asking  a  favour, 
or  in  the  expression  of  friendship,  they  will  yet  fail  to  show  the 
Eternal,  Almighty  Jehovah.    Yet  they  expect  their  prayers  not  to  be 
refused,  nor  their  homage  neglected.    We  are  reminded  in  such  cases 
of  a  monk,  so  idle,  that  instead  of  expressing  intelligent  requests,  he 
used  to  repeat  the  alphabet,  and  then  add,  "Take,  0  l2rd,  these  letters, 
and  put  them  together  even  as  Thou  wilt ; ''  or  of  another,  who,  as  he 
flung  himself  wearily  into  bed,  was  accustomed  to  say,  "O,  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  we  are  on  the  same  old  terms ; "  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Alhambra,  when  Mr.  Ticknor  went  to  see  him.    At  break&st  the  little 
chaplain  knelt  by  his  side,  on  a  hassock,  fluently  reciting  the  prayers 
from  the  breviary,  and  his  reverence  always  responded  at  the  proper 
moment,  with  scarcely  an  interruption  in  his  continuous  talk.    What 
a  different  idea  of  prayer  had  John  Welsh,  who  used  to  sleep  with  a 
plaid  upon  his  bed  that  he  might  wrap  it  around  him  when  he  rose  in 
the  night  to  pray,  and  who  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  wrestling 
with  (rod  for  Zion ;  or  Robert  Hall,  whose  voice,  pleading  for  his 
family  and  his  church,  could  often  be  heard  in  his  study  by  passers 
by ;  or  the  valiant  Havelock  of  Indian  fame,  who  would  rise  in  the 
morning  at  four  if  the  hour  for  marching  were  six,  rather  than  lose 
the  precious  privilege  of  communion  with  God  before  setting  out 
Surely  it  was  prayer  such  as  these  last  named  breathed,  that  gave 
force  to  the  lives  of  three  who  form  part  of  a  significant  illustration 
in  a  Prayer  Book  at  the  University  of  Prague.    In  the  margin  there 
are  three  miniatures.    The  upper  one  is  Wicliffe,  striking  fire  with 
steel  and  flint,  and  endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to  blow  it  into  a 
flame.    The  middle  one  is  Huss,  lighting  a  candle  at  the  spark;  and 
below  is  Luther,  bearing  a  blazing  torch. 

Sweet  is  light  after  darkness,  calm  after  fear,  rest  after  pilgrimage. 
Sweet  is  comfort  after  trial  to  the  Christian,  sweet  will  heaven  be  after 
the  endurances  of  the  present. 

A  Boman  Catholic  missionary,  fulfilling  his  duties  in  Texas,  speaks 
of  having  to  pass  through  a  forest  at  night  where  the  panther  haunted, 
and  wild  men,  as  cruel,  would  waylay  the  defenceless  wayfarer. 
It  was  dark,  and  weird  sounds  broke  now  and  then  firom  the  solitudes. 
It  was  an  acacia  wood,  and  thorns  pierced  the  feet,  beat  in  the  face, 
and  tore  his  apparel  His  hands  and  head  were  covered  with  blood. 
The  path  was  narrow  and  choked  up,  and  he  had  often  blindly  to 
creep  along  stretched  at  full  length.  It  was  dreary,  lonesome, 
miserable.  However,  day  dawn  in  its"  first  faint  colouring  came  at 
last,  and  morning  spread  over  the  heavens,  not  as  in  our  colder  dime, 
sullen  and  suspicious,  but  putting  to  flight  all  his  ennuis  and 
soothing  to  forgetfulness  all  recent  sufferings.  A  penetrating  and 
delicious  odour  of  vanilla,  patchuli,  jasmine,  and  the  ebony  tree 
filled  the  air,  while  thousands  of  wild  vines  saturated  the  early  breeze 
with  their  perfumes.    Choirs  of  birds  lent  their  music  to  the  seeae, 
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and  the  voices  of  the  cardinal  and  the  coo,  the  turtle,  the  blue  hird, 
and  the  bird  of  paradise,  blended  their  charming  melody  and  plaintive 
notes.  A  light  dew  had  strewn  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
planted  a  thousand  liquid  pearls,  which  refracted  the  pure  bright  ray 
into  the  prismatic  colours.  Such  perfumes  and  gentle  airs,  such  song^ 
and  hues  made  me,  he  writes,  most  happy.  "  This  awaking  of  nature 
conveyed  into  my  soul  a  feeling  of  unaefined  bliss,  a  vague  happiness, 
which  I  would  not  have  exchanged  for  all  the  joys  of  earth  while  it 
raised  my  thoughts  to  heaven."  Who  in  the  experiences  of  life, 
delivered  and  blessed,  shall  not  say,  "Lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land,"  and  who  shall  not  anticipate 
heaven,  where  "  the  fear  of  the  night,"  and  *'  the  thorn  in  the  flesh," 
shall  for  ever  have  passed  ? 

A  traveller  in  Africa  relates  how,  as  they  journeyed  towards 
Tabessa,  the  evening  grew  gloomy,  and  wrapped  in  sombre  tints  the 
high  hills,  right  and  left  studded  with  trees.  One  of  the  party  in 
advance  pointed  mysteriously  to  the  foot  of  a  cluster  of  pines,  and 
there  at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards  lay  a  huge  lion,  his 
head  resting  on  his  forefeet.  He  rose  and  shook  his  mane.  In  their 
terror  they  crept  by  as  quietly  and  quickly  as  they  could.  Great, 
however,  was  their  alarm,  for  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  yet 
long;  they  feared  to  hear  some  token  of  their  enemy  behind  them, 
and  became  tired,  faint,  and  exhausted.  They  asked  at  two  encamp- 
ments of  Arabs,  as  they  passed,  how  much  farther  their  destination 
lay;  the  answer  was  "  very  far."  They  declined  invitation  to  remain, 
however,  and  pressed  on.  Blinding  darkness  enveloped  them ;  the 
night  was  so  intensely  black  they  could  not  see  the  road,  and  there- 
fore followed  by  sound  their  guide.  Portions  of  the  way  were  very 
bad — swamps,  rivulets,  and  ditches  had  to  be  passed  whose  magni- 
tude was  exaggerated  by  the  darkness.  But  at  last  they  reached  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  low  land  and  ascended  the  higher 
ground  on  which  the  town  of  Tabessa  is  situcited.  The  monotony 
and  profound  stillness  of  the  plain  was  now  superseded — the  welcome 
and  enlivening  notes  of  the  nightingale  were  heard,  whose  melodious 
warbling  sounded  above  the  pleasant  dash  of  falling  waters.  The 
path  lay  between  beautiful  gardens,  the  rich  odour  of  whose  numerous 
and  variegated  flowers  impregnated  and  filled  the  atmosphere. 
Weary,  famished,  and  terrified  as  they  had  been,  their  spirits  revived, 
their  trouble  vanished,  and  amid  sparkling  lights  and  abounding 
hospitality  they  were  able  to  recount  the  peiSs  of  the  way.  Even  so 
we  are  passing  through  a  world  where  an  adversary  seeks  '*  whom  he 
may  devour."  We  often  walk  in  darkness  and  see  no  light;  the  way 
is  discouraging  and  we  are  ''  faint  though  pursuing."  But  we  are 
Bearing  by  every  step  our  final  home.  Glorious  scenes  and  songs 
await  us  diere,  pleasant  greetings  and  unspeakable  joys  shall  attend, 
and  then,  0  how  shall  the  trials  of  the  past  be  ^igotten,  in  the 
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remiionfl  and  bliss  tbat,  the  Oreat  Master  felt  He  couM  beat  ezf»n» 
by  saying, ''  They  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in 
the  kingdom  of  God" 

We  joumey  through  a  vale  of  tearsy 

Bat  often  from  on  high. 
The  glorioTis  bow  of  God  appears, 

And  lights  np  all  our  sky. 

Then  fhrough  the  breaking  doods  of  heaven 

Far  distant  viaionB  oome, 
And  sweetest  words  of  grace  are  given 

To  cheer  the  pilgrim  home. 


A  GEM  FROM  RICHARD  BAXTER'S  CABINET. 


THE  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  period  for  the  production  of  hymns  of  praise.  No 
great  hymn-writer  had  yet  risen  up  to  render  such  service  in 
England,  as  Luther,  Hermann,  Bingwaldt,  Bichter,  and  Gerhardt  had 
rendered  in  the  churches  of  the  Continent.  Isaac  Watts,  the  father 
of  English  Hymnology,  did  not  commence  his  work  until  the  year 
1696.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  hymns  current  in  the 
English  language  before  his  day  was  veiy  small 

Within  the  borders  of  the  Established  Church  were  found  many 
elements  of  disturbance  and  distraction,  whilst  outside  her  borders 
were  found  fear  and  dismay.  To  say  nothing  of  the  oppressive  and 
intolerant  Acts  of  Parliament  against  the  Nonconformists,  we  find 
there  arose  even  amongst  some  of  the  most  gifted  preachers  and 
theologians  an  ambitious  intellectualism,  which  led,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  to  unwarrantable  dogmatism  with  regard  to  points  in  theology 
and  worship  which  multitudes  found  most  unwelcome. 

During  this  period  of  theological,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy, the  standard  of  piety  reached  by  the  masses  was  miserably 
low.  In  fact,  after  the  death  of  such  men  as  Owen,  Howe,  Flavd, 
and  Baxter,  dissent  began  to  show  signs  of  decay.  Baxter  him- 
self saw  these  signs  before  his  death,  and  vety  deeply  lamented 
the  state  of  things.  like  the  prophet  of  sorrow,  ia  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  he  might  well  say,   "I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart 

.    .    .    i    I  cannot  hold  my  peace Destruction  upon 

destruction.  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears";  and  yet  like  Habakknk,  the  contemporaiy  of 
Jeremiah,  Baxter  could  say  "Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lovd,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation."    This  joy  he  expressed  in  the  songs 
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of  praase  he  composed  ia  those  times  of  trouble.  Of  tlie  hymns 
written  by  the  author  of  "  The  Saint's  Everlasting  Keat/'  one,  and 
only  one,  is  inserted  in  the  Baptist  Hymn  Books.  There  is  an 
interestii]^  history  connected  with  the  compositioa  of  this  hymn 
which  is  not  known  to  all  who  Ioto  our  hymns. 

Amoi^t  the  members  of  Baxter's  congregation  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  widow  named  Charlton.  The  youthful  years  of  this 
daughter  had  been  spent  in  gaiety  and  spiritual  indifference.  When 
about  twenty  years  of  age  she  was  smitten  with  disease,  and  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  Prayers  for  her  recovery  were  offered  by 
Baxter  and  his  congregation. 

It  is  believed  that  in  answer  to  these  prayers  of  faith,  the  Lord 
spared  the  sick.  By  the  blessing  of  Gk)d  the  means  used  for  her 
restoration  were  successful.  Upon  her  recovery  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  a  public  Thanksgiving  Service,  when  Miss  Charlton 
was  able  to  attend  it.  The  service  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Baxter. 
On  that  very  memorable  occasion  Miss  Charlton  signed  a  covenant 
which  she  had  written  with  her  own  hand : — 

This  day  I  have,  under  my  hand  and  Beal^  in  the  presence  of  Witnesses, 
nay,  in  Thy  own  presence,  Who  art  Witnees  soffident,  where  there  is  no  one 
else  to  see  me,  or  ear  to  hear  me.  Thou,  Lord,  that  knowest  aU  things, 
knowest  that  I  have  devoted  my  aU  to  Thee.  Take  it  and  accept  my  sacrifice. 
Help  me  to  pay  my  vows.  Wilt  Thou,  not  aooept  me  because  I  do  it  not  more 
sincerely  or  belieyingly  ?  O  Lord,  I  desire  to  do  right  I  0  Lord,  wilt  Thou 
Aot  strengthen  my  weak  desire  ?    I  believe,  Lord  help  my  unbeliefl 

From  this  period  the  life  of  Miss  Charlton  was  quite  different  from 
^bat  it  had  been  before.  She  felt  grateful  to  Mr.  Baxter  for  all  his 
.kindness  and  wise  counsel.  Her  gratitude  gave  place  to  a  pure 
affection.  For  awhile,  this  affection  she  very  studiously  veiled 
from  the  keenest  eyesight  But  there  came  a  time  when  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  keep  this  secret  within  the  chamber  of  her 
young  heart.  She  reluctantly  whispered  her  secret  to  a  near  friend 
who  undertook  to  reveal  it  to  Mr.  Baxter.  Upon  hearing  the  news 
he  exclaimed,  "  Since  I  have  passed  my  youth  in  celibacy,  it  wUl  be 
xeputed  madness  in  me  to  marry  a  young  woman." 

His  objection  was  met  by  the  statement  that  it  was  not  upon  any 
^worldly  account  that  Miss  Charlton  was  prepared  for  this  step,  but 
jather  that  she  might  have  fuller  conversation  with  him  on  religious 
matters.  After  duly  reflecting  upon  the  matter  he  was  convinced  it 
was  "the  best  for  him  to  marry." 

Many  yean  after  marriage,  Baxter  published  a  little  book  with  the 
veiy  qwdnt  title,  **  Poetical  Fragments ;  or.  Heart  Employment  with 
Crod  and  Itself,  the  Concordant  Discord  of  a  Broken-healed  Heart, 
Sorrowing-Bejoicing,  Fearing-Hopinff,  Dying-living,  written  partly 
for  Himself  and  near  Friends,  on  Sickness  and  other  deep  Affliction." 

Amongst  these  "  Fragmeftts "  is  a  hymn  entiUed  "  The  Covenant 
4uid  Confidence  of  Faith,"  with  the  following  note  appended.    ''  This 
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covenant  my  dear  wife,  in  lieir  fanner  aiclmfwii,  saliecxibed  wkh  a 
cheerful  will  V  John  xiL  26. 

This  note,  and  the  corenant  which  we  have  giv^i  in  a  pievioos^ 
part  of  this  article,  throw  some  light  upon  the  sixte^i  lines  of  the 
nymn  omitted  in  its  republished  form  in  onr  denominational  hymn- 
books.    It  may  be  interesting  to  oar  readers  to  see  these  lines : — 

1  My  whole  though  broken  heart,  O  Lord, 
£*rom  henoef<xrih  shall  be  Thine : 
And  here  I  do  my  tow  teoord; 
Thii  hand,  thsse  words  are  mine. 


2  All  that  I  hare  withont 

I  ofller  here  to  Thee; 
Thy  will  and  hononr  all  ihBll  sarre. 
That  Thou  bestowdst  on  me. 

3  AU  that  ei»eptions  saye  I  lose, 

All  that  I  lose  I  8aTe» 
The  treasure  of  Thy  love  I  ohoose, 
And  Thou  art  all  I  craye. 

4  My  GK>d,  Thou  hast  my  heart  and  hand, 

I  all  to  Thee  resign; 
rU  ever  to  this  coyenant  stand 
Though  flesh  thereat  repine. 

Verse  5  begins,  '*  Lord  it  belongs  not  to  my  care,"  &c. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  tiie 
notes  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Baxter,  we  are  convinced  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hymn  called  the  "  Coyenant  and  Confidence  of  Faith** 
was  written  for  the  special  benefit  of  Miss  Charlton,  upon  her  recoveiy 
from  the  veiy  serious  sickness  which  seemed  to  threaten  her  life 
in  1669-60,  or  thereabout. 

We  presume  the  date,  1681,  which  is  affixed  to  the  hymn,  is 
intended  to  mark  the  date  of  its  puUication,  and  not  the  date  of  ita 
composition. 

At  the  end  of  the  **  Fragments,"  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the 
note,  *' At  the  door  of  eternity :  Bichard  Baxter,  1681,  August  Tth." 

But  though  he  concluded  that  he  was  at  tiie  door  of  eternity  in 
1681,  he  did  not  enter  thereat  for  another  ten  years.  His  expmenoe 
during  these  years  was  often  times  expressed  in  these  lines. 

One  of  his  prayers  is  in  perfect  hannony  with  the  language  of  the 
hymn:— 


Thou  knowest,  Lord,  I  am  not  weary  of  Thy  work,  bat  of  sorov  and 
I  am  willing  to  stay  while  Ibouwilt  employ  ne,  and  da^atek  tte  we  ~ 
bast  pot  into  my  bands;  but  I  beseeeh  Tbae  stay  no  kpger  whan  tiui 


While  I  am  here  let  me  be  still  amending  and  asospding;  mafcemaaiill 

■    "         ^  "  re  not  to  m  so  " 


and  take  me  at  the  best    I  dare  not  to  m  so  impatient  as  to 
to  fnX  off  my  time  and  snatch  me  benoe  unready;  nor  wmdd  I  sia^  vkflimy 
woik  k  dona,  and  remain  bare  ajaniag,  iddle  my  laethiiia  are  ^         *^~ 
Thy  ftiiifalnw  braise  tiuewem,  wbiie  Iboee 
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Althongh  file  lot  of  Biehard  Baxter  was  hard,  yet  he  sang : — 

CSirist  leads  me  tkKWgh  no  darker  rooms 

Than  He  went  through  hefore: 
He  that  into  God's  kingdom  oomes 

Most  enter  hy  this  door. 

When  seventy-six  years  of  age^  though  on  the  one  haod  he  was 
obliged  to  admit : — 

My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small; 
The  eye  of  iaith  is  dim; 

yet  comfortiog  his  heart  with  the  thought : — 

'TiB  enough  that  Cftrist  knows  all, 
And  I  ahaU  be  with  ~ 


he  fell  asleep  in  1691. 

H.  S. 


PRESENT-DAY   SUBJECTS. 


Kabul. 


fYTQE  "  scientific  frontier "  of  course  was  meditated  as  a  security 
X  against  Russian  aggression,  and  if  it  is  unequal  to  the  duty  of 
coercing  Afghans  themselves,  no  blame  to  the  frontier.  If  a 
man  purchases  a  tool  for  one  specific  purpose,  and  finds  it  unsuitable 
for  any  other  purpose,  he  cannot  blame  the  tooL  Only  people  who 
do  not  know  about  these  purposes  will  in  their  ignorance  be  rather 
astonished  at  the  weakness  we  exhibit  where  we  expected  to  be 
-strong.  Some  of  us,  even  although  we  disbelieved  in  the  frontier  as 
a  security  against  Kussia,  did  really  think  that  the  Kabulese  could 
be  kept  in  terror  by  our  proximity.  We  were  mistaken.  We  find 
that  our  Envoy  has  been  assailed  by  a  mutinous  force,  apparently 
with  the  full  sympathy  of  the  population,  his  escort  overwhelmed, 
and  with  himself  slaiu.  We  were  eager  to  enforce  our  claim  to 
prestige  when  it  was  an  unnecessary  obtrusion  of  our  strength  upon 
the  Afghan  people,  and  now  we  are  compelled  to  maintain  the 
prestige  we  claimed  by  another  invasion. 

There  is  one  conclusion  which,  for  our  own  part^  we  at  once  recognize 
— that  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  a  Resident.  We 
may  persuade  or  bribe  a  powerful  and  popular  prince  into  receiving 
a  Resident,  but  to  compel  a  weak  monarch,  or  one  who  has  not  the 
confidence  of  his  subjects,  to  receive  such  an  Envoy  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  unadvisable.  The  result  may  be  that  he  will  be 
hoodwinked^  and  such  deoeit  appears  tolerably  easy,  and  when  he 
has  reported  ''  all  well "  frequently  enough  to  disarm  suspicion,  he 
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and  hifl  bel<mgings  can  be  eoiiTeiiiently  massaci^d.  It  is  not  at  all 
needful  that  the  recipient  monarch  should  connive  at  the  tragedy, 
fie  may  remain  passive  for  a  while  till  some  less  unpopular  chief 
arrives  who  will  provide  for  his  retirement.  Ko  restraint  on  an 
excited  people  is  found  in  the  fact  that  thej  are  ruled  by  a 
despotism ;  for  a  despotism  is  weak  or  strong  as  the  despot  hin^lf 
is  popular  or  unpopular.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  real 
consulting  of  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Afghans  in  the  matter  of  the 
Envoy.  A  strong  prince  would  probably  have  been  able  to  offer  us 
more  resistance,  perhaps  to  keep  us  away  altogether,  and  thus 
entirely  to  exclude  our  interference;  or  he  would  have  been  persuaded 
without  warfare  to  adopt  our  views,  and  we  should  have  obtained  a 
faithful  ally  and  an  insured  Besident  We  have  overlooked  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  Kesidency,  and  as  a  conseqence,  we  have  lost  our 
Afghan  Eesident. 

80  we  have  to  recapture  Kabul,  and  a  similar  outbreak  at  Herat 
implies  that  we  have  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole 
province.  Whatever  success  may  attend  such  an  expedition,  our 
security  will  have  to  be  attained  rather  by  the  discretion  of  our 
politicians,  than  by  the  efficiency  of  our  army.  But  what  the 
politicians  will  do  is,  of  course,  as  yet,  not  to  be  guessed.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  the  same  arrangement  as  before  will  be  made, 
and  another  representative  appointed  with  no  more  security  than 
was  enjoyed  by  Cavagnari.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  new 
and  suddenly  appointed  chieftain  will  be  able  to  control  Afghans 
more  effectively  than  the  present  puppet.  Complete  occupation 
and  annexation  appear  to  be  the  only  way  of  securing  our  interests 
in  the  land,  and  for  this  task  our  officials  seem  unprepared.  We 
shall  learn  how  our  troops  fare  just  as  the  ofBcials  choose,  since  news- 
paper correspondents  are  bidden  stay  away ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  hint  of  the  Sptctafor  is  unjustifiable,  ("  the  motive  of  tfiat 
order,  we  fear,  is  to  conceal  the  severities  which  are  too  often  perpe- 
trated when  an  'army  of  vengeance'  is  on  the  march")— yet,  after  all, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  definition  made  by  the  bitter-mouthed  Dean, 
that  a  soldier  is  "  hired  to  kill  in  cold  blood,  as  many  of  his  own 
species  who  have  never  offended  him,  as  ]»os8ibly  he  can."  Mean- 
while a  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  who  seems  to  be  well  informed 
on  Indian  affairs,  openly  declares  that  the  "  scientific  frontier,"  at 
which  Earl  Beaconsfield  is  aiming,  is  the  Eiver  Oxus.  He  says 
"  the  nation  has  been  deceived  at  every  step  of  the  Viceroy's  course 
towards  the  Afghan  Prince,  and  if  wise  they  will  call  the  authors  of 
the  crime  to  a  strict  account" 


Punch  on  "thk  Yahoo" 

%  The  repulsive  behaviour  of  the  young  snob,  known  to  readers 
of  Punch  as  "  'Arry,"  is  just  now  being  laid  open  by  Mr.  FumA  him- 
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self  with  a  trathfulneas  and  severity  wbicb  promise  in  time  to  write 
the  intolerable  nuisance  off  the  face  of  the  land.  We  cannot  find 
language  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  clever  and  wholesome 
satires  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  our  chief  comic  paper  in 
condemnation  of  this  pest.  We  have  just  (September  12th)  had  a 
specimen  photographed  in  one  of  the  scenes  where  he  flourishes — in 
the  railway  carriage.  Hardly  anyone  has  travelled  much  without 
meeting  this  intolerable  beast,  whose  foul  language  and  filthy  manners 
render  him  the  terror  of  aU  quiet  passengers  who  may  be  unprepared 
to  kick  or  smite  him.  "  Arry  '  well  knows  that  his  behaviour  is  not 
uninfluenced  by  a  smack  of  cowardice,  and  Punch  of  the  above-named 
date  does  not  let  him  off  without  allusion  to  this  peculiarity ;  a  pecu- 
liarity which  insures  the  annoyance  of  a  timid  or  refined  fellow- 
traveller,  for  such  are  his  special  victims.  Nothing  but  firmly  uttered 
censure  will  put  the  creature  down  for  the  present,  and  we  may  hope 
that  advancing  education  will  prevent  a  future  birth  from  the  union 
of  vice  and  ignorance. 

The  nature  of  this  animal  ia  to  mould  its  own  character  in  accord- 
ance with  only  one  principle — ^that  is  selfishness.  A  careful  and 
persistent  consideration  of  one's  own  self,  and  an  equally  assiduous 
and  protracted  disregard  of  others,  will  produce  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  repellant  item  of  humanity.  And  since  a  nature  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  essentially  debased,  it  soon  finds  as  much  pleasure  in  annoying 
others  as  in  gratifying  self,  until  the  two  amusements  become  so 
closely  connected  that  the  second  is  impossible  without  the  first. 
For  this  reason  "  'Arry  "  delights  to  smoke  in  railway  carriages  when- 
ever he  dares,  i.e,,  whenever  there  is  no  one  present  likely  to  complain  or 
to  assault ;  and  if  debarred  from  this  luxury  he  is  at  any  rate  able  to 
stare  offensively  at  any  modest  females  in  the  same  conveyance.  If 
he  is  alone  with  some  of  his  own  sort  he  is  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  mere  noise,  and  even  then  can  make  himself  tolerably  unpleasant; 
although  he  prefers  to  reserve  this  recreation  for  the  quiet  of  mid- 
night, when  he  returns  home  through  any  street  devoid  of  policemen. 
He  is  not  enamoured  of  churches  or  chapels — ^perhaps  because  all 
religions  advocate  self-restraint  and  self-denial — and  so  on  Sunday 
he  has  to  find  amusement  in  polluting  some  attainable  rural  suburb, 
or  in  hustling  women  off  a  pavement  in  the  heart  of  London.  This 
amusement  is  fascinating  enough — we  are  only  astonished  that  it  is 
possible. 

There  is  just  one  item  of  consolation  in  this  phenomenon.  These 
little  amenities  were  once  the  solace  of  high  spirits  in  higher  circles 
of  society.  They  have  been  cast  off  by  former  admirers,  and  assumed 
by  a  lower  class.  At  the  universities  it  is  no  longer  in  fashion  to 
get  drunk  and  annoy  quieter  men.  A  gentleman  is  now  no  longer 
recognised  by  his  self-indulgence  and  offensive  bearing ;  and  we  may 
hope  to  see  brutality  of  manners  expelled  even  from  the  class  which 
it  now  possesses.    We  may  also  fervently  hope  that  it  will  be  effec- 
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tiyeiy  banifiliH  without  bang  idegated  to  toy  ofher  stnta  of  society* 
K  l\tn£^  does  this,  as  we  hope  and  thiEk  it  Tnll,  it  wiD  have  deserved 
well  of  the  countiy,  and  we  wish  it  all  success  in  its  chiyahtms 
ciiisade.  We  regtet  that  we  aie  unable  to  mention  the  skilfol  author 
of  these  veise  satires,  but  perhaps  some  one  better  informed  will 
reveal  his  name  to  the  public,  and  some  laiger-Ksircled  praise  than 
ours  will  deservedly  fdl  to  his  lot 
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The  harvest  which  is  now  being  gathered  is  not  only  one  of  the 
latest  in  the  memory  of  living  men,  but  it  is  also  considerably  below 
the  average  of  the  annual  cereal  produce  of  this  country.     It  is, 
moreover,  one  of  a  series  of  deficient  harvests.    The  British  fiEumer  is 
not,  however,  only  afflicted  by  the  weather — ^lus  worst  fears  are  pro- 
bably those  which  are  excited  by  the  prospects  of  foreign  food  sup- 
plies, which  seem  to  promise  to  take  entire  possession  of  our  markets. 
One  of  the  earliest  inquiries  made  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioners 
appointed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  has  been 
directed  to  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  probable  yield  of  grain  and 
meat  from  the  United  States  during  the  next  few  years.    Two  of  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  are  on  a  visit  to  America  with  a  view  to  obtain 
information  of  this  kind.    Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  the  Brid^ 
Legation  at  Washington,  Mr.  Victor  Drummond,  has  published  in  the 
DaHy  News  a  letter   which  contains  most  valuable  statistics  on 
the  food  cost-and-supply  question,  and  certainly  quite  as  complete 
as  the  ordinary  reader  requires.    From  Mr.  Drummond  we  learn 
that  "the  average  price  of  red  winter  wheat  per  quarter  landed 
at    Liverpool    is    then    as    follows: — ^Landed    from    New    York, 
41s.  4d.;   landed  from  Philadelphia,  39s.  8d.;  landed  from  Bal- 
timore,  42s.;   landed  from   Boston,  408.  4d.      We    here    observe 
that    wheat    from    Philadelphia    is    landed    in    £ngland    at   a 
cheaper  rate  than  from  the  other  ports.    The  low  freight  from 
Philadelphia  is    the    princij^al   cause,    and    that    progressive   city 
is  reaping  a  large  share  of  the  trade  to  Europe.    Prom  the  29th 
of  July  to  the  4th  of  August  over  one  million  and  a  quarter  bushels, 
or  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  during  the  same  period  last  year, 
has  been  shipped.    This  steady  increase  in  the  grain  trade  requires  a 
laige  fleet  oi'  ships,  chiefly  British,  which  are  now  flocking  to  the  port 
of  Philadelphia.    From  information  which  has  reached  me,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  under  certain  conditions  wheat  can  be  delivered  at 
Liverpool  from  Philadelphia,  with  a  margin  for  profit,  for  85s.  a 
quarter.    It  is  not  probable  that  this  will  happen,  but  I  mention  it  as 
remote  possibility,  although  it  would  not  be  a  lasting  one.''    lir* 
rummond  says,  with  reference  to  the  ''Cattle  Trade": — ^^Dead 
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American  meat  is  sold  in  London  at  6^d.  per  lb.  at  a  profit,  and  it  is 
said  that  even  if  sold  at  Sj^d.  it  wonld  give  a  small  profit.  .  .  . 
Oxen  are  raised  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  ready  for  market  at  a 
cost  of  4  dels,  (or  16s.  8d.)  per  head,  and  it  is  claimed  that  on  a  large 
scale  it  can  be  done  for  3  dols.  (or  128.  6d.)  per  head.  That  the 
United  States  are  destined  to  supply  England  with  its  main  supplies  of 
food  I  have  no  doubt,  for,  as  one  of  my  informants  states,  first,  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  American  enterprise  to  push  a  trade  which  affords 
a  profit,  and  to  resort  to  all  manner  of '  cheapening '  processes  and 
methods  to  make  it  more  profitable;  secondly,  the  extension  of 
railroads  and  their  facilities  into  Nebraska,  South  Missouri,  and 
Texas  all  stimulate  broeding,  and  increase  and  cheapen  both  cattle 
and  their  transport  to  the  coast ;  thirdly,  British  shipowners  will  con- 
struct vessels  with  a  special  view  to  the  rapid  and  improved  conveyance 
of  animals  across  the  ocean,  and,  despite  the  check  caused  by  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia scare,  the  trafiBc  will  increase.  Another  gentleman  writes 
from  New  York : — *  The  cattle  dealers  hero  aro  proparod  to  work  at  an 
even  much  smaller  profit  than  the  present,  which  they  admit  is  paying 
handsomely.  Even  if  freight  goes  up,  which  is  a  straw  upon  which 
our  farmers  in  England  axe  clinging,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  help 
them  materially.'"  Had  Bichard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  never 
lived,  without  doubt  high  protective  duties  would  now  be  imposed  to 
shut  out  these  copious  stores  of  food — but  it  is  too  late — ^the  people 
are  too  familiar  with  a  cheap  loaf  to  submit  again  to  the  old  devices 
of  restricting  a  nation's  food  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  class.  The 
Prime  Minister  counsels  patience,  caricatures  the  Marquis  of  Har- 
tington,  denounces  the  use  of  the  word  "  sham,"  glorifies  the  landlord 
class,  and  bids  Buckinghamshire  bucolics  wait  for  the  roport  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  apparent  to  all  who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times 
that  the  food-producing  classes  aro  on  the  verge  of  a  great  revolution. 
Fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  still  present  the  prospect  of  profiUible 
culture,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  remarked ;  but  only  on  exception- 
ally advantageous  holdings  can  com  and  cattle  be  raised  remune- 
ratively, in  competition  with  the  cheap  labour  of  India  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  vast  acroage  of  the  Western  States. 


The  Sins  and  Suffebixgs  of  Indu. 

Mr.  Evans,  the  honourod  reprosentative  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  at  Monghyr,  has  rocentiy  published  in  Calcutta  a  vigorous 
pamphlet  under  this  tide,  which  we  should  very  gladly  see  bearing 
the  imprint  of  a  London  publisher.  After  some  prefatory  remarks 
on  the  connection  between  sin  and  suffering,  both  in  the  experience 
of  individuals  and  the  history  of  nations,  Mr.  Evans  devotes  his  first 
chapter  to  the  Criminality  of  Idolatiy,  and  then  proceeds  to  consider 
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''  the  more  aggravating  sins  of  the  State/'  under  whidli  heading  he 
includes  the  studious  ignoring  of  the  name  of  the  true  Gk>d  £rom  all 
public  actions  and  dealings  with  the  heathen  population  of  the  laod. 
He  says  : — "  It  is,  I  thi^,  well  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  in  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  Viceroy  and  Sheie  Ali, 
the  late  Ameer  of  Cabool,  just  before  the  declaration  of  the  late  war 
with  Afghanistan,  while  the  Mahomedan  Piince,  in  each  allusion  to 
his  Government,  designated  it '  this  Qodr^wnJUd  Grovemment,'  there 
was  not  a  word  in  the  dispatches  of  our  Government  about  the 
authority  of  Him  who  is  '  the  fiuler  of  Princes.' "  The  expulsiDii  of 
the  Word  of  God  from  Government  schools,  and  the  use  of  viooos 
and  idolatrous  class-books  in  them,  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  wicked  opium  traffic,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  use  of 
strong  drinks,  are  further  instances  of  the  un-Christian  policy  of  the 
Government.  With  reference  to  the  last  clause  of  the  indictment, 
Mr.  Evans  says : — "  In  this  country,  Government  builds  its  own 
distilleries,  has  its  own  police  to  watch  them,  its  own  ofBcers  to 
superintend  them ;  and  the  dbkaree  officer  who  is  able  best  to  pnsh 
on  the  trade  is  highly  commended  and  rewarded  by  favours  in  high 
places."  On  account  of  such  things,  the  writer  believes  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Most  High  is  manifest  in  the  sufferings  which  agedn 
and  again  visit  the  land. 
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The  Life  and  Work  op  St.  Paul. 
By  F.    W.   Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Canon   of  West  minster.     In  two 
vols.       With      coloured      maps. 
London  : — CaBsell,      Fetter^      & 
Gal  pin. 
There  is  already   in  the   English 
language  more  than  one   elaborate 
treatise   on   the   Life   of  St.    Panl. 
The  well-known  works  of  Mr.  Lewio, 
and  of  MesHrs.  Conybeare  &  Howson, 
may  be  thought  to  cover  the  ground 
so  entirely  as  to  leave  little  scope 
for  subseqiieut  investigators.      They 
are,  indeed,  in  their  own  line,  un- 
approachable, and  have  rendered  to 
Biblical     students     nervioes    which 
cannot    be    too    highly   estimated. 
But  they  have  not  exhausted  the 
subjeet,    and    for    Ganoa    Fanar's 


volumes    there    was    ample   roooL 
His  chief  object,  he  tells  us,  ^  his 
been  to  give  a  definite,  aocante, 
and    intelligent    impression   of  St 
Paul's  teaching;  of  the  conttoTer- 
sies  in  which  he  was  enp^sged;  of 
the  circumstiuoes  which  educed  bis 
statements  of  doctrine  and  practice ; 
of  the  inmost  heart  of  his  theology 
in  each  of  its  phases ;  of  his  Epistles 
as  a  whole,  and  of  each  Episde  in 
particular  as  complete  and  perfect 
in    itself."     This    is    exactly  what 
students  of  St  Paul  reqtiire,  aod 
what,  on  an  adequate   Bcala,  they 
have   not  been  able  in  any  single 
work  to  find.     An  acute  critic  has 
called  one  of  the  works  to  which  we 
have  referred,  **  an  illuBtiated  guide- 
book to  tae  Apostlfl^s  world  of  place 
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•nd  time,  mther  than  a  penooal 
introduotion  to  himself/'  and  oon- 
aiders  it  ''«o  inatmotiTe  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  information 
would  probably  have  been  quite  new 
to  St  Paul  himself/'  No  suoh 
charge  can  be  laid  against  Canon 
Fairar's  work.  He  does,  indeed, 
giye  a  true  and  vivid  idea  of  the 
Apostle's  surromidingSy  of  the  exist- 
ing condittoiia  of  religions  thought, 
and  of  the  framework  of  sooial  and 
pcditical  life.  But  all  this  is  of 
seoondiiry  moment,  and  it  is  Dr. 
Farrar's  principal  aim  to  understand 
the  Apostle's  heart  and  mind,  to 
analyse  his  peculiar  geaias,  to  bring 
us  into  living  oontaot  with  the  man, 
rather  than  with  the  outward  scenes 
and  conditions  of  his  career.  If  we 
wish  to  realise  those  scenes  most 
vividly,  we  must  still  have  recourse 
to  Gonybeare  and  Howson.  They 
describe  much  more  minutely  than 
Dr.  Farrar  the  scenery  through 
which  St.  Paul  passed,  enter  at 
greater  length  into  the  political 
history  and  relations  of  the  age, 
and  expound  more  comprehensively 
the  various  systems  of  heathen 
philosophy.  But  these  were  points 
in  which  the  Apostle  took  com- 
paratively little  interest,  and  do  not 
famish  us  with  any  real  means  of 
approach  to  his  character.  Dr. 
Farrar  has,  in  our  estimation,  dis- 
played a  truer  artistic  instinct,  and 
observed  more  accurately  the  laws 
of  intellectual  harmony  in  keeping 
such  matters  in  the  background. 
He  omits  nothing  of  vital  import- 
ance, but  he  iSBver  forgets  that  it  is 
of  St.  Paul  he  is  writing,  and  of  all 
other  matters  only  as  they  concern 
him.  The  consequence  of  this  severe 
self-restraint  is  thit  there  is  not  a 
single  page  of  his  work,  from  first 
to  last,  with  which  we  could  dis- 
pense. 
Of  the  rich  and  varied  learning  of 


these  volumes  it  is,  perhaps,  super- 
flaouB  to  speak.  With  the  classics 
of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  with  the 
patristic  writers.  Dr.  Farrar  is 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  draws  from 
them  innumerable  illustrations.  He 
has  trodden  with  firm  step  ''the 
wandering  mazes "  of  the  Talmud, 
and  pressed  into  his  service  legends 
of  Hagadoik  and  rules  of  HalackaUt, 
Over  the  vast  fields  of  modern 
literature  he  roams  with  kingly 
freedom,  so  that  nothing  of  worth, 
either  in  history,  science,  or  poetry, 
seems  to  have  escaped  him.  Learn- 
ing, so  varied  and  extensive  as  his, 
is  often  detrimental  to  originality 
and  vigour  of  thought,  and  its 
possessor  is  like  a  warrior  clad  in 
armour  too  ponderous  for  use.  With 
Dr.  Farrar  it  is  not  so.  He  retains, 
throughout,  his  freedom  and  grace 
of  movement.  He  deftly  wards  off 
the  attacks  of  adversaries,  and 
strikes  heavy  and  telling  blows. 
His  vast  stores  of  knowledge  do  not 
encumber  him.  They  are  controlled 
by  a  sound  and  watchful  judgment 
which  never,  for  a  moment,  abandons 
its  high  prerogatives. 

Dr.  Farrar  is  the  master  of  a 
brilliant  style.  He  enters  at  will 
every  domain  of  human  thought; 
recalls,  with  bold  and  startling 
distinctness,  the  scene  he  wishes  to 
describe,  and  makes  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe  no  less  than  the 
pages  of  history  tributary  to  his 
design.  His  rhetoric,  though  power- 
ful, is  not  gaudy.  His  sentences 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  often 
fiash  like  diamonds.  Style  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  first  moment,  but  it. 
is  of  more  importance  than  we 
commonly  imagine.  Many  writers, 
equally  with  Dr.  Farrar,  are  able  to 
"  let  in  the  light,"  but  in  his  case 
the  light  is  transmitted  through 
windows  of  stained  glass,  such  as 
we    see   in    our   great    cathedrals. 
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odeJdal  ndttnee,  re^mh  to  « 
piwmi*U  of  stt,  mad  entnooc 
vith  TitioDS  of  idal  beuitj. 

Onr  aatbor  has  spared  no  pamt 
«ither  in  the  eoUecdon,  the  amnge- 
metit  or  the  eUbantkm  of  his 
materiali.  His  learning  is  not  mote 
eonspiciKNis  than  his  fine  aylriUial 
tnsigfat.  He  has  been  ineiia ahly 
eonadentionBy  his  candour  is  trans- 
parent, his  jadgment  aober  and 
impartial — finee  from  ereiy  traee  of 
exaggeration  Intense  as  is  his 
admiration  for  the  great  Apostle^  he 
is  no  blind  heio-worshipper;  He 
refuses  to  see  in  the  quotation  of 
enrrent  heathen  proverfae  proof  of 
«  wide  acquaintance  with  heathen 
literature  or  the  fruits  of  advanced 
Hellenic  culture.  He  does  not 
believe  that  Paul  ever  read 
Homer,  JSechylup,  or  Sophocles,  or 
that  he  was  fiimiliar  with  the  dia- 
lectic of  Aristotle.  As  little  does  he 
uphold  all  his  actions  as  Ciiultleaa. 
There  were  limitations  in  the  noble 
nature  he  so  sympathetically  por- 
trays. Paul,  though  an  apostle, 
was  alfo  a  man,  and  displayed  on 
more  than  one  occasion  Uie  in- 
firmities of  our  race. 

Dr.  Farrar  has  given  us  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  this  greatest  of 
the  Apostles — ^his  early  Hebraism, 
his  crusade  of  persecution,  his  sud- 
den conyersion,  and  his  subsequent 
development,  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  force.  Statements  from 
the  Epistles  are  skilfully  interwoven 
into  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  and 
new  light  is  thereby  thrown  on  both. 
The  analysis  of  the  Epistles,  the 
resume  of  their  main  poi9ts,  the 
historical  setting  in  which  they  are 
placed,  the  vindication  of  their 
genuineness  and  authenticily  against 
the  oritioism  of  the  rationalistic 
school  show  throughout  the  sympathy 
of  a  pure  and  generous  humanity. 


■ae  of  file  scholar  and 
tile  diam  of  petlbct  literary  art 
ne  vnik  is  not  a  eonunentaiy,  but 
it  win  aaswer  the  highest  purposes 
of  a  eommeataiy.  Dr.  Farrar  has 
IB  thsM  ^fofamies  done  ibr  the 
Anliiie  epistles  what  Dean  Stanley, 
In  his  ''Leetnres  on  tibe  Jewish 
Cknrch,'*  haa  done  for  ihb  histcniosl 
and  pmpbetioal  books  of  the  Old 
Teetaanent.  As  a  popokr  tntroduo- 
taon  to  the  life  and  writings  of  thB 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  l£e  work 
luNB  BO  eqnaL  The  writer  takes  us 
over  groQiid  we  have  often  traversed, 
points  out  at  almost  every  step 
ieenes  of  beauty  we  had  not 
pravioQsly  disoemed,  and  invests 
even  femiliar  objects  with  the 
attractioiis  of  novelty.  He  frequently 
summons  us  aside  to  the  House  of 
the  Interpreter,  expUdns  things 
which  have  perplexed  us  and  unv^s 
stores  of  prioeless  wealth.  We 
follow  him  with  unfaltering  step, 
the  landscape  on  either  side  of  our 
path  stands  out  with  reality  and 
distinctness  *^  apparelled  in  celestial 
light,"  and  we  are  everywhere 
conscious  not  only  of  the  presttwe 
of  Paul,  but  of  One  without  whom 
the  Jewish  persecutor  had  never 
become  the  Christian  Apostle.  Dr. 
Farrar  has  given  us  a  valuable 
addition  both  to  our  apologetic  and 
expository  literature.  He  has, 
moreover,  been  greatly  aided  by  his 
publishers.  The  volumes  are 
handsomely  printed  and  strongly 
bound.  They  ought  to  find  their 
way  into  every  libraiy,  and  especially 
into  eveiy  minister's  libraiy  in  the 
kingdom. 

Thought  Biiossoxs,  gathsbsd  at 
Richmond.  By  J.  Hunt  Cooke. 
London :  Elliot  Stock, 

As  the  title  indicates^  these  ''blot* 
soms"  are  the  recorded  results  of 
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privftte  thought.  The  meditations 
xeooidad  are  moBtly  generated  from 
auggeetions  of  the  natural  world  and 
its  phenomena,  while  the  eubject- 
matter  of  others  is  deriyed  frcm 
contemplation  of  modem  opinion  or 
reooUeotion  of  ancient  Scripture 
stoiy.  The  thoughts,  as  their  author 
puts  ity  ''rippled  into  rhyme/'  and 
are  here  presented  in  veraes  of  con- 
siderable merit.  As  a  rule,  the  lines 
flow  evenly  and  naturally,  and  have 
a  certain  vigour  and  originality  of 
ei^ression  which  prevents  the  sensa- 
tion of  dulness  which  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  an  amateur^s  verses. 
Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of 
expert  critics  upon  the  versification 
of  these  thoughts ;  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  about  the  honest,  out- 
spoken piety  of  them,  which  we  ap- 
preciate and  commend.  The  earnest- 
ness of  the  writer  gives  a  life  and 
dignity  to  the  lines  which  make 
some  of  the  more  polished  pieces  to 
deserve  the  prouder  title  of  poems. 
Those  who  like  pious  and  sensible 
meditations  suggested  to  them  in  an 
agreeable,  readable  form,  will  find  in 
these  much  profit  and  pleasure,  and 
to  our  thoughtful  readers  we  com- 
mend Mr.  Cooke's  little  volume. 


The  Student's  Commentabt  on 
THE  Holt  Bible.  Founded  on 
the  "  Speaker's  Commentary." 
Abridged  and  edited  by  J.  M. 
Fuller,  M.A.  In  six  volumes. 
Vol.  II.  London :  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street.     1879. 

Mb.  Mttbhat's  series  of  students' 
manuals,  both  in  classical  and  theo- 
logical literature,  are  in  constant 
use  in  the  colleges  and  the  higher 
schools  of  Great  Britain.  In  private 
tuition  they  are  indispensable,  and 
by  ftu*  the  ablest  and  most  usefiil 


works  of  their  elass.  *'  The  Student's 
Commentary  '^  will  occupy  in  Bibli- 
cal study  a  place  similar  to  that 
which  the  well-known  manuals 
edited  by  Dr.  Smith  have  acquired 
in  classical  and  historical  studies. 
It  is  based  upon  'VThe  Speaker's 
Commentary,"  the  most  scholarly 
popular  commentary  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  England.  Mr.  Fuller,, 
who  has  undertaken  the  duties  of 
editor,  is  himself  a  scholar  of  no- 
mean  weight,  and  in  several  of  his 
works  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
(his  "  Harmony  of  the  Gbspels  "  and 
his  *' Notes  on  Exodus,  Leviticus,, 
and  Numbers")  he  has  displayed 
some  of  the  finest  powers  of  a  critical 
and  exeeetical  expositor.  The  task 
of  abriogement  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.  To  retain 
all  that  is  really  essential,  to  omit 
everything  which  is  of  merely 
secondary  importance,  to  compress^ 
statements  which  are  already  suc- 
cinct, is  no  light  matter.  The  work 
demands  close  and  patient  attention^ 
and  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
one  who  has  a  perfect  mastery  of' 
his  subject.  The  authors  of  **  The 
Speaker's  Commentary"  will,  we 
believe,  be  fully  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Fuller  has 
accomplished  his  aim.  The  books- 
of  Scripture  explained  in  this  volume 
begin  with  Joshua  and  end  with 
Esther — that  is,  they  are  purely  his- 
torical books.  We  have  compara- 
tively few  good  expositions  of  them, 
and  this  volume  is  on  that  account 
doubly  welcome.  In  addition  to  the 
accurate  scholarship  and  sound 
practical  sense  evident  on  every  page» 
we  see  throughout  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  critical  and  moral  difficulties, 
and  an  attempt  to  meet  them  man- 
fully and  honestly.  The  Introduc- 
tions to  the  several  books  are  brief 
and  pithy,  giving  the  student  in 
small  compass  a  view  of  the  present. 
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state  of  tihe  qnertioa  aa  ragarda 
autborobip,  date,  compositioiiy  &c 
The  Notes  arc  of  great  valve — ^mis- 
traualationB  are  corrected,  remote 
and  obscure  alliwiww  are  explained, 
difficulties  are  obviated,  and  every* 
thing  is  done  to  fulfil  the  promise 
implied  in  the  title  of  the  book.  It 
•will  prove  a  real  boon  to  Euglish 
readers,  to  young  students,  and 
students  who  cannot  command  an 
•extensive  library. 


The  CoMicoKiTOBitrx  aoajhsx 
HxBBSiES,  of  Yincentius  Lerin- 
«nB&B  (▲.n.  434).  Translated 
from  the  Latin,  with  Original 
NoteSyExplanatory  and  Historical. 
By  John  Stock,  LL.D.,  Hudders- 
field.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62, 
Paternoster  Kow.     1879. 

The    "  Commonitorium "    of    Vin- 
centius  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be 
a  work  of  exceptional  worth.  Roman 
Catholic  writers   call    it    a  golden 
treatise.    This  eulogy  wc  are  unable 
to  endorse,  for  along  with  the  gold, 
which  may  unquestionably  be  found 
in  the  book,  there  is  a  large  admix- 
ture of  "  wood,  hay,  and  stubble." 
To  us  the  main  value  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  extent  to  which  it  illus- 
trates  *'  the  progress    of    religious 
thought  in  the  Church  to  the  year 
434."     Li  this  view  it  demands  a 
cordial  welcome.    Yincentius  was  a 
monk  and  presbyter  in  the  GaUican 
Church,  thoroughly  orthodox  as  to 
his  ecdesiasticism,  but  in  doctrine  a 
semi-Pelagian.     He  was  a  fervent 
upholder  of  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity.   The  views  of  the  most  gifted 
teacher    were    to    be    disregarded 
unless  they  possessed  the  marks  of 
antiquity^  universality,  and  general 
consent.    Students  of  ecclesiastical 
history  will  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Stock 
for  his  spirited  and  faithful  transla- 


tion of  this  fiunona  work.  His 
notes  are  specially  helpfiil,  the 
result  of  vigovoos  and  indepesdeiit 
research,  revealing  a  very  dose 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  the  doetriaes» 
heresies,  and  practicea  of  the  early 
Church.  Boman  Catholic  theoio- 
gians  prize  the  ''C^mimonitorium" 
because  of  the  support  it  is  supposed 
to  give  to  their  absurd  and  exag- 
gerated daims.  Dr.  Stock,  widi 
keen  powers  of  obeervatioa  and 
resistless  logic,  takes  this  auf^rt 
from  under  their  feet,  and  l^ves 
them  utterly  discomfited.  Our  friend 
is  an  excellent  translator,  a  wise 
theologian,  a  powerful  and  conclu- 
sive rcasoner. 


A  SiBM02r  Preached  bbfobe  the 
HoKOUEABLB  House  of  ComioFs, 
at  Westminster,  March  3  Ist,  1647. 
By  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Master 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Cam- 
bridge: H.  W.  Wallis,  Sydney 
Street.    1879. 

Thb  greatest  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonisfcs  never  spoke  in  strains  of 
loftier  thought  than  be  did  on  that 
day  of  humiliation  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the 
keeping  of  Wa  commandments.  He 
spoke  as  one  who  came  forth  from 
'^  the  secret  place  of  the  tabemade 
of  the  Most  High,"  as  one  who  in 
very  truth  had  seen  God  and  could 
testify  from  his  own  experience  of 
the  life  that  is  in  Him.  The  hollow 
pretences  which  so  often  go  by  the 
name  of  Christianity  are  calmly  and 
firmly  eiqposed.  The  pretensiooaof 
knowledge,  the  boiista  of  pro- 
fessionalism, the  preaumptiooa  of 
aatinomianiam  are  sternly  oaosored, 
and  we  are  made  to  fed  that  only  a 
vital  union  with  Christ — aparttcipa* 
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ti<m  of  His  Bpirit  and  powar  re- 
Teiled  in  the  life— oan  be  of  any 
avail.  It  iB  a  noble  dUooonei  and 
Mr.  WaHia  has  done  well  to  reprint  it. 


Studies  ok  ths  Baftisual  Qcbs- 
TiON :  Inolnding  a  review  of  Dr. 
Dale's  ^*  Inquiry  into  the  Usage 
rf  Baptize.''  By  Rev.  David  B. 
Ford.  Boston:  H.  A.  Touog  & 
Co. ;  New  York :  Ward  A  Dram- 
mond.    1879.  Price  2dols.  25c. 

SoxB  years  ago  we  received  for 
review  a  oopy  of  Dr.  Dale's  ''  Classio 
Baptismy"  a  work  in  which,  with  a 
degree  of  hardihood  truly  astound- 
ingf  the  writer  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  aot  of  baptism  may  be  performed 
wUhout  water — ^that  water  is  in  no 
way  essential  to  it!  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  clever^  dexterous  and 
we  are  sorry  to  add  sophistical 
reasoning  in  the  book,  which  secured 
for  the  rodoubtable  Doctor  the  most 
emphatio  and  exaggerated  eulogies 
from  his  Paedobaptist  friends.  Thus, 
€.g.f  he  assured  us  that  '*  Thirty 
Colleges,  Universities,  Theological 
Seminaries,  say,  'the  Baptist  theoiy  is 
overthrown.' "  The  controversy,  we 
are  told,  was  ended.  But  though  this 
announcement  was  made  several 
years  ago  the  Baptist  Churches  are 
not  yet  extingui^ed ;  their  princi- 
ples flourish  and  gain  eveiy  year 
an  increasing  number  of  adherents. 


Not  only  so.  Dr.  Dale  has  been 
shown  &at  he  mistook  fancy  for* 
£Mst,  substituted  imagination  for 
argnment,  and  attributed  to  the 
vague,  unsubstantial  ideas  of  his 
own  mind  greater  weight  than  he 
allowed  to  the  intelligent  and  well 
grounded  convictions  of  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  Ford's  "Studies,"  most  of 
which  originally  appeared  in  the 
WcOdimdn^  must  have  awakened  Dr. 
Dale  from  his  dreams.  We  have 
read  his  work  with  intense  satisfao- 
tion.  His  refutation  of  the  Pcedo- 
baptist  dogmas,  in  all  their  varieties 
of  form,seemsto  us  complete.  He  has 
gone  overthe  entireground  with  fear- 
less courage  and  honesty,  with  the  im- 
partiality and  thoroughness  of  a  man 
who  cares  only  to  be  on  the  side 
of  truth.  His  views  are  of  course 
ours,  and  we  may  be  thought 
prejudiced  in  their  favour.  But  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  foremost 
scholars  of  all  denominations  agree 
with  us  as  to  the  ScripturcUness  of  our 
principles.  No  man  of  any  authority 
denies  that  baptism  is  immersion — 
immersion  in  water — and  that  the  rite 
was  administered  in  apostolic  times 
only  to  believers.  Mr.  Ford's 
treatise  is  thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times — scholarly,  candid,  generous, 
and  we  trust  it  will  gain  as  large 
a  circulation  in  England  as  it  cannot 
fiedl  to  have  in  America. 


EXTRACT. 


The  Truly  Great  never  Envious. 

"TTTHEN  Joshua  saw  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesying  in  the  camp, 
Y  V  he  thought  it  was  a  grievous  irregularity.  But  Moses  knew  that 
God's  Spirit  could  make  no  mistakes,  and  that  if  these  men 
were  under  His  influence,  they  were  really  on  his  side  :  so  he  would 
not  have  them  silenced,  but  said  "  Woidd  Gtod  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets."  Now,  here  is  a  lesson  for  us  all,  and  especially 
for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  How  hard  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  excellence 
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of  another,  especially  if  he  be  in  the  same  line  with  ouiselves  ?  And 
yet  the  disparagement  of  the  gifts  of  another  is  really  an  indication 
of  our  consciousness  of  the  weakness  of  our  own.  It  is  a  pitiful 
thing  to  hear  ministers  of  all  others  depreciating  each  other ;  and 
when  an  earnest  man  is  publishing  the  Glospel,  though  he  follows 
not  with  us,  it  is  a  paltry  thing  to  think  of  forbidding  him,  even  if, 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  it  were  possible  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  When  Paul  heard  that  the  Corinthians  were  quarrellmg  oyer 
the  men  who  had  preached  to  them,  he  let  them  know  that  he 
regarded  their  conduct  as  very  reprehensible,  and  he  showed  them 
that  every  true  minister  belongs  to  all  Christ's  people  alike,  for  he 
said, '  All  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas;" 
and  if  we  had  his  spirit,  we  would  rejoice  in  all  the  good  which  eveiy 
preacher,  no  matter  whether  he  be  ordained  or  not,  is  enabled  to 
accomplish.  Even  when  men  thought  to  spite  the  Apostle  by 
preaching,  his  only  remark  was,  "  What  of  it  ?  nevertheless,  Christ 
is  preached,  and  therein  do  I  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  0  for 
more  of  this  spirit  among  us  all,  that  we  may  be  all  for  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  none  of  us  for  ourselves !  But,  alas !  this  is  the  loftiest 
attainment  of  Christian  excellence ;  for  the  highest  and  the  haidest 
clifiP  to  climb  on  the  mountain  of  holiness  is  humility. — Moses  tk 
Lawgiver,  ly  Dr.  W.  Taylor. 
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NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Milfoid  Haven,  Sept  10. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Hadler,  Rev.  E.  S.  (Metropolitan  Tabernacle  CoU^e),  Thorpe-le-Soken. 
Harria,  Rev.  W.  F.  (Metropolitan  Tabernacle  CoU^e),  ChcBterfield. 
Johnston,  Rev.  F.  (Pontypool  College),  St  Heller's,  Jersey. 
Taylor,  Rev.  J.  (Metropolitan  Tabernacle  College),  Campden,  Gloucestenhiie. 

RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 
Birmingham,  Rev.  J.  Hulme,  September  16. 
Kegworth,  Rev.  W.  A.  Davies,  August  18. 
Lymington,  Hants,  Rev.  J.  Collins,  September  2. 
Northampton,  Rev.  G.  J.  Moore,  Angust  31. 

RESIGNATIONS. 
May,  Rev.  J.,  Saltash. 

Sutton,  Rev.  W.,  Oakham. 

DEATHS. 

Aitchison,  Rev.  R.,  Weston-iuper-Mare,  September  4,  aged  84. 

Geoxge,  Rev.  D.,  Milfozd  Haven,  August  84,  aged  41. 
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FREEDOM  AND  STEADFASTNESS. 


THE  GLASGOW  ADDEESSES.* 

rpHERE  are  many  respects  in  which  a  session  of  the  Baptist  Union 
X  differs  verj  widely  from  the  assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  churches  which  constitute  the  Union  have 
joined  it  by  their  own  deliberate  act.  The  association  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  voluntary :  voluntary  in  its  origin  and  no  less  voluntary 
in  its  continuance.  The  Union  possesses  and  can  therefore  exercise  no 
l^islative  power.  It  neither  makes  nor  enforces  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches.  It  is  not  a  tribunal  to  which  the  churches 
appeal  for  authoritative  guidance,  or  for  the  confirmation  of  any 
sentence  which  they  have  themselves  passed.  It  does  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  faith  of  its  members,  or  attempt  to  draw  the  lines 
between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  It  is  simply  a  deliberative 
assembly,  whose  members,  agreeing  indeed  in  their  general  beliefs, 
take  counsel  one  of  another,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  act  in 
concert  for  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  strengthen  the 
oi^anizations  which  receive  their  common  support.  But  the  decisions 
at  which  they  arrive  are  in  no  respect  binding  upon  the  churches 
represented  in  the  Union.  They  doubtless  carry  great  weight  as 
expressing  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  and  most  cultured  minds ;  as 
stamped  with  the  approval  of  men  who  are  universally  r^arded  as 
leaders.  Yet  have  they  no  other  sanction  than  this  moral  sanction. 
After  they  have  been  pronounced  they  are  enforced  by  no  pains  and 
penalties,  but  are  left  free  to  commend  themselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

*  ^  The  Use  and  Disuse  of  OoDfessions  of  Faith  by  Christian  Ghurohes."  By 
Bev.  George  Qoidd,  President  of  the  Baptiit  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"Our  Attitude  in  Belation  to  the  Preyalent  Unsettleinent  of  Beligious 
Opinion  and  Belief."  By  Bev.  William  Medley,  M.A.,  Olaesioal  Tutor  of 
Bawdon  OnUegei 
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There  are  of  course  many  features  which  are  common  to  a  session 
of  the  Baptist  Union  and  a  Presbyterian  Assembly,  and  every  year 
the  points  of  resemblance  are  becoming,  if  not  more  numerous,  at  least 
more  apparent.  They,  like  ourselves,  have  a  Moderator's  or  President's 
Address.  They  receive  "  Beports  "  from  their  various  organizations,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  in  their  case  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Assembly,  and  are  so  many  departments  of  one  central  power.  And 
latterly  the  Presbyterian  assemblies  have  passed  resolutions,  which 
while  steering  clear  of  the  purely  political  aspects  of  religious  life 
venture  boldly  into  the  politico-ecclesiastical  sphere,  and  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Address  delivered  fh)m  the  chair  of  the  Baptist  Union,  at  its 
Autumnal  Session  in  Glasgow,  would,  so  far  as  its  literary  form  and  its 
fine  Christian  tone  are  concerned,  have  been  listened  to  with  respect  and 
admiration  in  the  most  august  of  the  ecclesiastical  parliaments  of  the 
North.  Mr.  Gould  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  "  Moderator's 
hat  and  gown."  We  are  not  the  less  proud  of  him  because  he  could 
appear  before  us  with  no  such  insignia  of  office.  His  words  were  wise, 
appropriate  and  helpful,  exactly  such  as  needed  to  be  spoken  amid 
the  Presbyterian  associations,  by  which  the  Union  was  at  the  time 
surrounded.  They  offered  a  courteous  and  manly  explanation  of  one 
of  our  fundamental  divergences  from  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian 
-churches.  They  defend^  that  divergence  in  a  logical,  temperate, 
and  conclusive  manner,  and  proved  by  facts  that,  as  our  methods  are 
simpler  and  more  scriptural,  they  are  in  practice  also  more  excellent 

There  exists  a  closer  affinity  between  the  Baptist  and  the  Presbyterian 
•Churches  than  there  can  possibly  be  between  the  Baptists  and  the 
Episcopalian  Sect.  It  was  as  an  expression  of  our  thoroughgoiog 
Baptist  radicalism  that  our  fathers  demanded  not  toleration,  such  as 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  would  have  accepted,  but  per- 
fect equality  in  civil  and  religious  privileges,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  fellow-subjects.  Our  churches  do  not  require  either  their 
ministers  or  members  to  subscribe  to  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faitL 
They  carry  out  fuUy  and  consistently  the  essential  principle  of  the 
Beformation :  TKt  BibU,  and  the  Bible  only,  the  religion  of  Proiestamis. 
True  we  are  smaller  than  some  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Our  growth  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  the  validity  of  our  principles 
might  have  led  us  to  expect ;  but  we  are  every  year  gaining,  not  only 
in  numerical  strength,  but  in  moral  and  spiritual  power,  in  evident 
and  acknowleged  usefulness  in  Christ's  kingdom.  Mr.  G^uld  aUy 
pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have  checked  our  growth,  in 
some  of  which,  as  springing  from  the  very  grandeur  of  our  principles, 
we  glory ;  of  others  of  wUch,  as  arising  from  a  mi^pprehension  of 
our  principles,  from  human  weieikness  and  imperfection,  we  should  be 
heartily  ashamed.  With  us,  as  Baptists,  the  basis  of  church  member- 
ship is  a  personal  faith  in  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
absolute  an  assertion  to  say  that ''  there  is  no  other  denmnnntion  of 
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Christians  which  thus  makes  a  personal  &ith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  condition  of  enrolment  among  its  constituent  members ; " 
for  our  Congregational  brethren  advance  the  same  claim,  and  in  the 
words  of  their  Declaration  of  Faith  assert  that  ''  no  persons  should 
be  received  as  members  of  Christian  churches  but  such  as  make  a 
credible  profession  of  Christianity/'  &c.  They  do  not  consider 
baptized  children  constituent  members  of  the  churcL  They  apply  a 
Christian  rite  to  an  unconscious  child,  and  then  most  illogicaUy 
refuse  to  admit  that  child  into  the  church.  Their  practice  on  one  point 
condemns  their  practice  on  another.  They  are  grossly  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  still  we  must  allow  them  whatever  adviantage  the 
inconsistency  gives  them.  So  far  as  we  understand  their  church 
cfrder  they  will  admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper  only  such  as  profess  a 
personal  faith  in  Christ,  demanding  for  it  the  fulfilment  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  no  less  obligatoiy  in  regard  to  baptism. 

As  Baptists  we  maintain  the  ordinances  of  Christ  as  He  appointed 
them.  ''The  scholarship  of  all  countries  declares  with  consentient  voice 
the  true  meaning  of  Baptism  as  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures/'  and  we  dare 
not  alter  the  commandment  of  our  God.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  CerUury,  Dean  Stanley  claims  the  liberty  to  alter  "  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word "  baptism ;  to  set  aside  the  larger  part 
of  the  language  of  the  Apostles  regarding  it,  and  to  regulate 
obedience  by  our  tastes  and  feelings,  by  common  sense  and  con- 
venience! Well  may  we  pause  before  committing  ourselves  to  so 
disloyal  and  dangerous  a  position,  a  position  that  opens  the  door  to 
the  wildest  excesses  of  self-will,  and  is  utterly  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  Him,  to  the  obedience  of  Whom  we  are  to  bring  into 
captivity  every  thought.  And  yet  we  do  not  see  how,  in  view  of 
sound  scholarship,  infant  baptism  can  be  defended  on  any  other 
ground.  Our  principles,  from  their  very  accordance  with  Scripture, 
hinder  our  numerical  growth ;  but  we  cannot  purchase  increase  at 
the  cost  of  fidelity. 

There  are,  however,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  reminded  us,  other 
hindrances  to  our  progress  than  those  which  arise  from  the  severe 
simplicity  of  our  principles.  Dissensions  in  our  churches,  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  an  excessive  clamouring  for,  our  rights  rather  than  an 
anxiety  to  fuM  our  duties,  are  on  every  ground  to  be  deplored.  The 
isolation  of  our  churches — ^which  is  happily  becoming  every  year  less 
marked — ^has  also  been  a  source  of  extensive  weakness.  Fidelity  to 
Christ,  no  less  than  seK-interest,  demands  that  we  shall  note  these 
dirawbacks,  and  do  our  utmost  to  remove  them. 

The  Baptist  churches  do  not  require  either  fro^i  their  ministers  or 
members  subscription  to  any  written  creed  or  Confession  of  Faith. 
Do  they  not,  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  laxity,  run  the  gravest 
risks  ?  What  guarantee  have  they  that  the  evangdical  and  orthodox 
faith  win  be  maintained  among  them  ?  Are  they  not  encouraging 
Vagueness,  unsettledness,  caprice  ?    Is  it  possible,  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  to  preserve  intellectual  and  moral  harmony,  to  hold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  words,  to  hand  on  from  one  generation  to  another  the 
truth  which  has  been  delivered  unto  us  in  unalloyed  purity,  in  un- 
diminished strength?  Our  reply  is  that  "the  law  of  libcoty^has 
secured  to  our  churches  a  firm  and  tenacious  hold  of  every  evangelical 
principle,  and  a  general  coincidence  of  belief.  We  have  unquestion- 
ably in  our  communities  the  note  of  orthodoxy ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  among  us  fewer  departures  &om  the  evangeli- 
cal creed,  fewer  heresies  and  discords,  than  there  are  among  the 
subscribing  churches.  Articles  of  religion,  catechisms,  and  confes- 
sions do  not  secure  either  orthodoxy  or  unanimity.  The  spectacle 
presented  by  the  Anglican  Church  is  notorious.  Hundreds  of  the 
clergy  utterly  disregard  the  articles  to  which  they  have  given  an 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  place  upon  them  a  non-natural  inter- 
pretation, and  preach  doctrines  which  flatly  contradict  them.  The 
Church  is  a  house  divided  against  itself  It  consists  of  at  least  three 
great  parties,  which  desire  each  other's  expulsion,  and  are  kept 
together  simply  by  ''  the  strong  arm  of  the  law."  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster has  fully  conceded  this  point  To  quote  his  own  words : — 
"  That  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Church  of  England  to 
maintain  its  cohesion,  with  such  divergent  elements  in  its  midst,  were 
its  present  legal  constitution  to  be  materially  altered,  is  indeed  more 
than  probabla  If  it  were  to  cease  to  exist  as  a  natioxial  institution,  it 
would  almost  certainly  cease  to  exist  altogether.  The  centrifugal  forces 
would  then  become  as  strong  as  are  now  the  centripetal,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fragments  would  have  no  closer  connection  widi  each  other  than 
the  other  English  religious  communities."  We  need  not,  therefore,  look 
to  the  Established  Church  in  England  for  an  illustration  of  doctrinal 
uniformity  or  an  exemplification  of  brotherly  lova 

Nor  are  matters  much  better  in  Scotland.  The  whole  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  have  adopted  as  their  doctrinal  standard  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  FaitL  And  yet  their  unity  has  not  been 
preserved.  The  Established  *  Church  of  a  former  generation  had  its 
Moderates  and  Evangelicals,  as  now  it  has  its  Broad  Church  party 
and  its  Evangelicals.  The  Free  Church  has  every  few  years  trials 
for  heresy,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  heretics  are  able  to  maintain  the  predige 
and  emoluments  of  their  office.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
presents  a  similar  spectacle,  and  equally  with  its  sister  communities 
proves  that  subscription  to  the  same  formularies  is  no  guarantee 
for  unanimity.  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  we  are  unduly 
biassed  in  favour  of  our  own  system,  and  too  ready  to  echo  the 
utterances  of  our  President,  we  will  corroborate  our  position  by  the 
testimony  of  one  who  cannot  be  open  to  such  a  suspicion.  In  a 
volume  of  essays  entitled  "  Becess  Studies,"  edited,  in  1870,  by  Sir 
Alexander  Qrant,  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  th^  is  a 
contribution  on  "Church  Tendencies  in  Scotland,"  by  Dr,  Sobert 
Wallace,  formerly  minister  of  the  Old  Greyfriars'  Chuidi«  and  now 
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editor  of  the  Scotsman.  Dr.  Wallace,  in  describing  the  direction  which 
religious  thought  has  recently  taken  in  Scotland,  says,'' Viewed  in  the 
most  general  manner,  it  may  be  said  to  be  moving  away  from  external 
authority  towards  self-reliance — ^from  an  objective  towards  a  sub- 
jective standard  of  truth.  Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  world, 
the  empire  of  private  judgment  is  steadily  pressing  forward  its 
boundaries.  This  exhibits  itself  in  a  very  wide-spread  loosening  of 
opinion,  and  the  growth  of  a  questioning  and  doubting  spirit  with 
respect  to  many  things  once  received  as  almost  axiomatic  and  sources 
of  authority  to  which  it  was  customaiy  that  implicit  deference  should 
be  paid.  The  decrees  of  the  Church,  the  definitions  of  the  Standards 
and  Articles,  the  infallibility  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  itself  are  not 
where  they  were." 

In  Scotland  "there  is  throughout  all  ranks  of  Society  »  .  . 
much  sympathy  with  what  is  called  the  modem  or  liberal  school  of 
theology."  The  most  intelligent  classes  of  the  community  "  believe 
Scriptural  statements  not  simply  because  they  find  them  in  the 
Bible,  but  inasmuch  as  for  themselves  they  perceive  them  to  be 
true.  They  do  not  so  much  believe  certain  things  to  be  true  because 
they  are  in  the  Bible,  as  they  believe  in  the  Bible  because  they  find 
in  it  things  that  are  true.  Many  things  in  the  Scriptures  they  hold 
fast  because  they  recognize  their  force  and  rightness ;  other  things 
they  are  uncertain  about,  but  treat  with  provisional  respect  for  the 
sake  of  the  reverence  due  on  other  grounds  to  the  Book;  other 
things  they  look  upon  as  belonging  to  the  categories  of  inaccurate 
history,  crude  science,  or  imperfectly  developed  morality."  •*  Another 
proof  of  the  loosening  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  nation  from 
time-honoured  holdfasts  is  to  be  found  in  the  equanimity  with  which 
attacks  on  the  standards  and  contradictions  of  their  doctrines  are 
listened  to  by  the  Church,  and  the  leniency  with  which  cases  of  what 
is  undoubted  heresy  in  the  eye  of  the  law  are  dealt  with  by  all  the 
churches  as  compared  with  the  severity  that  was  exhibited  in  similar 
circumstances  thirty  years  ago." 

And  after  this  Dr.  Wallace  enumerates  various  points  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  Confession  is  practically  set  at  nought — ^the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  extent  of  the 
Atonement,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  relation  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  to  which  list  we  may  now  add  the  doctrine 
of  Future  Punishments.  It  is  indeed  abundantly  evident  that  the 
freedom  of  Congregational  Churches  from  the  restraints  of  human 
creeds  has  in  no  way  proved  detrimental  to  their  soundness  in  the 
faith,  while  it  has,  as  Mr.  Grould  conclusively  uiges,  secured  to  them 
many  advantages  which  subscribing  churches  do  not  and  cannot 
possess.  Yeiy  heartily  do  we  commend  our  President's  seasonable 
vindication  of  our  methods  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  anxiously 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  are  sometimes  disposed  to  fear 
lest  in  the  progress  of  education,  in  the  growth  of  liberality,  and 
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amid  the  imperious  claims  of  science,  **  the  old  landmarks "  should 
be  overthrown.  So  long  as  our  churches  require  personal  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  condition  of  membership,  we  need  have 
no  apprehensions  as  to  their  maintaining  in  unbroken  continuity  the 
truths  most  surely  believed  among  us. 

Of  that  continuity  we  had  an  admirable  instance  in  this  latest 
session  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Medley,  of  Rawdon,  who  read  the  only 
paper  for  which  the  Committee  of  the  Union  made  provision,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  our  younger  ministers.  The  subject 
assigned  to  him  was,  "  Our  Attitude  in  Relation  to  the  Prevalent 
Unsettlement  of  Religious  Opinion  and  Belief" — a  subject  which,  as 
he  says,  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  a  sense  of  its  fitness  to  the  needs 
of  the  day.  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  members  of  our 
churches — especially  the  yoimger  members  and  the  better  educated — 
can  escape  contact  with  the  influences  which  are  now  so  widely  at 
work,  unsettling  old  beliefs  and  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  all  that  we 
hold  dear.  The  rapid  progress  of  physical  science,  the  investigations 
of  historians,  the  researches  of  Biblical  critics,  especially  of  the 
destructive  school,  have  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  thoughtful 
men  to  "  hold  fast  that  which  they  have."  We  are  indeed  bound  to 
welcome  fresh  light,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  to  do  homj^e 
to  truth  in  whatever  sphere  she  may  accost  us,  and  to  be  ever  on  the 
outlook  for  new  revelations  of  her  power.  But  to  do  this  we  assuredly 
need,  as  Mr.  Medley  insists,  a  conviction  of  God's  sympathy  with  us, 
of  His  readiness  to  help  and  guide  us.  "  And  the  second  great  pre- 
requisite is  trust  in  one  another — a  frank  and  unsuspicious  sympathy 
with  one  another — the  banishment  of  all  espionage  of  one  another's 
positions,  intentions,  motives,  and  a  large  tolerance  for  the  varieties 
of  our  points  of  view."  Beyond  this  and  more  specifically — ^"  If  we 
inquire  how  shall  we,  in  safety,  pass  through  this  period  of  change  and 
disruption  ? — ^nay,  further,  how  shall  we  so  encounter  its  distracted 
specidations  and  inquiries  that  we  may  achieve  Ood's  merciful 
purpose  of  growth  ? — it  may  be  answered  that  for  our  safe  equipment 
there  will  be  required,  first  and  chiefly,  a  certain  moral  and  spiritual 
temper — a  fulness  of  life  in  the  soul  maintained  by  communion  with 
Christ  ouj  Saviour ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  needed  the 
acknowledgment  of  certain  principles  of  an  intellectual  kind  that 
should  guide  and  govern  our  thinking." 

The  essential  function  in  intellect  is  discrimination.  We  need, 
therefore,  a  corrected  discrimination,  particularly  in  determining  the 
relation  of  theology  to  religion,  the  relation  of  science  to  religion,  and 
in  the  province  of  Biblical  criticism.  Mr.  Medley's  illustration  of 
the  limits  within  the  which  scientific  methods  should  be  restricted,  and 
of  their  utter  worthlessness  outside  their  proper  sphere,  is  at  once  so 
cogent  and  beautiful  that  we  must  here  transcribe  it. 

'*We  oan  imderstaad  how  an  entire  abflorpdon  of  Blind  in  ona  daas  of 
pursuits— the  continual  exercise  of  oae  set  of  fucnlties  ever  usiiig  the  same 
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ingtraments— ^the  eame  methods  of  inqiiizY  uid  TorifioatioiQ  xzia^  Ibbuo  in  the 
gradual  starving  and  dwarfing  of  quite  other  and  different  faculties  which  may 
nevertheless  hold  higher  rank  as  a  part  of  hnman  endowment,  and  that  so, 
by-Aod-hye,  may  arise  the  sinoere  belief  tiiat  physioal  realities  are  the  only 
reaMtias,  and  that  all  else  is  the  vmest  dehuum.  Very  mnoh  as  thou^  we 
were  to  suppose  a  certain  blind  man,  who  had  attained  to  a  rare  skill  m  the 
use  of  carpenters  tools,  which  had  won  for  him  a  deserved  admiration,  but 
upon  whom,  unfortunately,  his  acknowledged  skill  and  consequent  repute  had 
had  the  effeot  of  inducing  the  belief  th&  wood  and  wire,  the  things  that 
answered  to  his  assortment  of  admirable  took,  were  the  only  real  existenoes. 
So  that  when  this  skilful  artificer  was  brought  into  contact  with  an  isolated 
lightbeam  threading  the  dusky  atmosphere  of  his  workshop  with  its  line  of 
glory,  and  he  was  bidden  examine  and  report  upon  it,  after  in  vain  applying 
his  most  delicate  tools,  and  being  sensible  of  no  contact,  he  straightway 
proceeded  stoutly  and  emphatically  to  deny  that  the  alleged  ray  of  light  had 
any  existence  !whatever.  Were  not  his  tools  of  finest  and  keenest  make? 
was  not  his  skill  in  the  use  of  them  a  matter  of  universal  note  and  admiration  ? 
Impossible  that  they  should  fail  him  here,  if  what  was  said  to  be  before  him  had  a 
substantial  existence ;  it  can  only  be  a  vain  dcdusion  on  the  part  of  those 
people  who,  talk  as  they  may  of  their  eyes,  are  such  poor  hands  with  chisel  and 
saw.  The  illustration  may  serve  us  here,  absurd  as  it  is.  The  lightbeam 
makes  no  response  to  the  mort  skilful  handiing  of  his  tools.  Ah !  but  there 
does  exist,  elose  at  hand,  the  instrument  that  can  apprehend  and  wonderfully 
interpret  it.  The  sensitive  retina  of  a  living  eye  oan  quite  well  lay  hdd  of  the 
non-existence-— yes,  and  can  interpret  it  into  beautuul  reality.  And  who,  in 
his  senses,  can  maintain  that  the  wood  and  wire  of  our  firiend  the  carpenter 
have  a  claim  to  an  actuality  of  existence  that  belongs  not  to  the  ray  of  light  ? 
Ah,  no  I  There  is  no  question  here  of  the  quality  of  the  carpenter's  to<ds  or  of 
his  skill  in  their  use ;  it  is  a  question  of  adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  the 
substance  with  which  it  has  to  deaL  Things  visible  require  livixig  eyes; 
things  spiritual  require  quickened  q>irits,  or  they  shall  remain  for  ever 
unapprehended." 

Very  properly  does  Mr.  Medley  contend  that  without  fulness  of 
spiritual  life  the  highest  intellectual  equipment  will  be  of  no  avaiL 
We  must  have  within  us  a  sufficiency  of  vital  force  to  sustain  the 
necessary  disintegration  which  precedes  the  reconstruction  of  our  be- 
liefs. We  must  be  humble  and  reverent,  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  His 
presence  who  is  Himself  the  Truth,  or  our  intellectual  acumen,  our 
profound  investigations,  our  elaborate  reasonings,  our  growth  in  know- 
ledge will  fail  to  bring  us  into  nearer  contact  with  the  prize  we 
desire  to  win.    "  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned." 

Mr.  Medley  would  not  make  the  pulpit  an  arena  of  controversy. 
It  is  not  the  place  for  discussion.  Preachers  are  heralds,  whose  work 
it  is  to  proclaim  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  They 
must  speak  neither  as  apologists,  nor  as  independent  thinkers  who 
have  been  able  to  *'  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe,"  but  as  wit- 
nesses for  Christ,  testifying  of  the  things  they  have  seen  and  heard  in 
HinL  But  while  this  is  emphatically  the  mission  of  the  pulpit,  our 
ministers  must  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  meet  the  altered  conditions 
of  our  intellectual  life,  and  in  order  to  meet  those  conditions  effectively 
they  will  do  well  to  take  heed  to  the  counsels  which  Mr.  Medley  so 
wisely,  so  beautifully,  so  modestly,  and  yet  so  impressively  advanced 
in  his  paper  at  Glasgow.    The  students  at  Bawdon  are  happy  in 
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having  a  tutor  whose  own  character  is  the  best  exemplification  of  his 
words,  whose  intellectual  equipment  reveals  in  him  a  fulness  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  breadth  of  culture  such  as  few  minds  possess,  and  who 
in  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  spirit  bears  *'  all  that  weigfat 
of  learning  lightly  as  a  flower.**  If  in  any  measure  we  may  re^id 
Mr.  Medley  as  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritoal  power 
of  our  younger  ministers,  there  is  assuredly  a  bright  and  prosperous 
future  for  our  churches,  and  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  human 
opinion  they  will  find  it  no  impossible  task  to  "  Ao£i  (he  truth  in  loveT 
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IN  these  go-ahead  days,  when  one  scientific  discovery  is  followed 
so  closely  by  another,  we  lose  sight  of  any  great  practical  result 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  accomplished. 

When  we  take  up  the  morning  paper  at  the  breakfiist  table,  and 
read  of  what  took  place  a  few  hours  ago  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  we  do  so  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  we  had  always 
been  able  thus  to  annihilate  time  and  space.  Yet  the  history  of  this 
marvellous  achievement,  which  far  surpasses  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  old  necromancers,  does  not  date  back  much  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  The  telegraph  itself  had  been  in  use  many  years  previ- 
-ously.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  submarine  telegraphy  are  so 
singular  and  so  great,  that  it  must  always  take  rank  as  a  separate 
achievement 

The  Atlantic  cable  was  successfully  laid  in  1866,  and  since  then 
communication  has  been  opened  up  with  almost  every  known  part 
of  the  globe ;  the  total  length  of  cable  now  at  work  being  about 
65,000  xniles,  representing  a  capital  of  some  twenty-five  millions  of 
money.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  this  is  due  to  English  enterpiise, 
a  result  of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud. 

In  this  paper  we  wish  to  give  our  non-technical  readers  some  idea 
t)f  the  manner  in  which  the  subtle  fluid  electricity  has  been  con- 
trolled to  do  our  bidding,  to  run  from  continent  to  continent,  and 
carry  our  messages  with  lightning  rapidity  from  one  end  of  the  woild 
to  the  other. 

The  method  of  working  a  cable  is  very  different  from  that  in  use 
on  land  lines.  A  cable  requires  to  be  very  carefully  used,  for  should 
its  electrical  condition  be  in  anv  way  impaired,  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  set  it  right  again.  The  electrical  conditions 
in  the  two  cases  are  also  very  different,  and  it  is  found  impossible  on 
a  long  cable  to  use  any  of  the  instruments  which  are  generally  em- 
ployed on  land  lines. 
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The  first  consideration  in  a  line  of  telegraph  wire  is  that  it  should 
be  well  "  iosolated,"  that  is,  that  it  shall  be  so  protected  that  none 
of  the  current  of  electricity  which  passes  through  it  shall  escape  to 
the  earth.  It  so  happens  that  the  air  itself  is  one  of  the  bust  of 
insolatdng  materials,  so  that  on  a  land  line  it  is  only  necessary  to 
protect  Uie  wire  where  it  is  attached  to  the  poles.  A  cable,  how- 
ever, must  be  protected  along  its  entire  length,  for  the  water  through 
which  it  passes  is  not  an  insulator.  Gutta-percha  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  the  successfiu  working  of  a  cable 
depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  this  material.  The  smallest 
pin-hole  will  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  current,  and  when  a  "  fault " 
does  occur,  it  is  very  liable  to  increase  in  size,  until  at  last  communi- 
cation ia  entirely  stopped.  The  cable  must  then  be  picked  up,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  faulty  part  repaired. 

Exceedingly  delicate  tests  ere  applied  to  a  cable  during  its  mann- 
factoie,  and  any  part  about  which  doubts  are  entertain^  is  imme- 
diately rejected.  A  small  hole  made  in  the  gutta-percha  with  the 
finest  ne«lle  would  be  immediately  detected. 

It  is  necessary  to  put  some  protective  covering  over  the  gutta- 
percha, and  this  geneially  consists  of  a  layer  of  jute,  and  on  the 
outside  of  all  are  a  number  of  iron  wires  to  give  strength  to  the 
cable,  fig.  1  is  a  full-sized  sketch  of  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables. 
The  conducting  wires  (a)  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  made  of  pure 
copper ;  over  these  is  the  layer  of  gutta-percha  (B),  then  a  layer 
of  jute  (c),  and  lastly  ten  iron  vires  (d)  covered  with  tarred  hemp. 


When  a  fault  occurs  in  a  cable,  it  is  necessary  to  find  its  position, 
so  that  the  ship  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  place  to  pick  it  up  for 
lepairs.  This  is  called  "locating"  a  fault,  and  is  often  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  We  cannot  inspect  the  cable  as  we  can  a  land  line, 
and  the  position  of  the  fault  must  be  found  by  testing  from  one  of 
the  extremities.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  locate  a  feult,  such 
as  a  small  pin-hole,  within  a  veiy  few  yards  even  in  a  great  length  of 
cable. 

To  understand  how  this  is  done  requires  considerable  electrical 
knovledge,  but  the  following  general  principle  will  be  easily  under- 
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All  wires  offer  a  certain  amount  of  "  resistance  "  to  the  passage  of 
a  current  of  electricity,  and  this  resistance  can  be  very  accuiatdy 
measured.  The  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length,  that  is,  if  we 
double  the  length  we  also  double  the  resistance.  If,  then,  we  know 
the  resistance  per  mile,  we  can  calculate  the  length  of  the  cable  by 
measuring  its  resistanca  When  a  fault  occurs  the  resistaDce  is 
measured  from  one  end  to  the  fault  by  insulating  the  other  end,  so 
that  the  current  can  only  escape  at  the  fault,  which  thus  practically 
becomes  the  end  of  the  cable.  This  is  exceedingly  simple  in  theoiy, 
but  very  difficult  in  practice,  because,  unless  the  &ult  is  a  veiy  laige 
one,  it  will  have  a  considerable  amount  of  resistance  itself,  and  this 
will  be  continually  varying,  owing  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
current  on  the  salt  water.  A  positive  current  ^nll  seal  up  the  fieiult, 
and  increase  its  resistance,  while  a^negative  current  has  an  exactly 
opposite  effect. 

In  order  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  capital  employed  in  laying  a 
cable,  we  must  get  a  certain  amount  of  work  out  of  it,  and  ttus  will 
be  represented  by  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  signalled 
through  it  per  day,  or  per  minute.  If  only  two  or  three  wo^  can 
be  sent  per  minute,  a  very  high  rate  must  be  chaiged  for  each  word, 
while  the  cheaper  the  rate  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  mes- 
sages. On  a  land  line  we  can  easily,  by  means  of  automatic  ap- 
paratus, send  considerably  over  one  hundred  words  per  minute,  but 
on  a  cable  we  have  an  enemy  to  contend  with  which  does  not  trouble 
our  land  lines.  This  is  what  is  called  "  induction,"  and  its  effect  is  to 
considerably  reduce  the  speed  of  signalling,  so  that  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  words  per  minute  is  considered  very  good  work  for  a  long  cable. 

The  retimling  effect  of  induction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
induced  charge  of  electricity  on  the  outside  of  the  cable.  When  we 
set  in  action  a  galvanic  battery,  such  as  is  generally  used  for  tele- 
graphic purposes,  we  separate  the  two  kinds  of  electricity,  ''positive'' 
and  ''  n^ative,"  and  whatever  we  do  with  one  of  them  the  other  wiU 
be  found  as  near  to  it  as  it  can  possibly  get,  and  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  the  two  will  unite  again.  When,  therefore,  we  send  one 
land  through  the  cable,  the  nearest  place  which  the  other  can  reach 
is  the  outside  of  the  cable,  and  its  presence  there  retards-  the  current, 
retaining  it  as  a  charge  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  freely  through. 
On  a  land  line  the  nearest  point  at  which  induction  can  take  place  is 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  this  is  so  far  removed  from  the  wire 
that  its  influence  is  not  perceptible.  K  we  could  surround  the  cable 
with  an  insulating  material  several  feet  thick,  we  should  reduce  the 
effect  of  induction,  but  there  is  a  limit  at  which  economy  steps  in. 

When  a  current  is  sent  into  a  long  cable  for  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  cable,  there  is  no  indication  of  it 
whatever  at  the  distant  end;  then  comes  a  slight  indication,  which 
gradually  grows  in  magnitude,  till  after  a  few  seconds  the  cuxr^  at 
the  far  end  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  the  sending  station.    If  we 
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require  the  full  strength  of  the  current  to  work  the  receiving  instru- 
ment, we  shall  have  to  wait  several  seconds  for  each  signal,  and  the 
speed  will  be  limited  to  two  or  three  words  per  minute.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  the  current  could  be  sent  through  faster  by  forcing 
it  in  at  a  very  high  pressure,  and  on  the  first  Atlantic  cable  very 
powerful  batteries,  and  even  induction  coils,  were  used.  This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  found  to  be  worse  than  useless,  for  the  insulation, 
which  was  not  very  perfect  at  the  commencement,  soon  gave  way 
under  such  high  pressure,  and  it  became  impossible  to  transmit  any 
signals  whatever  through  the  cable. 

The  necessity  of  working  with  a  very  weak  current  led  to  the 
adoption  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  *'  mirror  "  as  a  receiving  instru- 
ment. This  instrument,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
of  the  many  now  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  is  so  sensitive  that 
signals,  transmitted  through  the  Atlantic  cable  from  a  battery  consist- 
ing of  a  copper  gun-cap  and  a  piece  of  zinc,  can  be  read  with  perfect 
ease. 

The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
"  single-needle,"  the  signals  consisting  of  right  and  left  movements  of 
an  indicator.  A  magnetised  needle  is  suspended  inside  a  coil  of  in- 
sulated wire,  and  to  this  needle  is  attached  a  pointer,  which  works  on 
the  dial  of  the  instrument.  When  a  current  of  one  kind  of  electricity 
passes  through  the  coil,  it  causes  the  needle  to  move  to  one  side,  while 
a  current  of  the  opposite  kind  causes  a  reverse  action.  The  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  these  movements.  Thus 
the  letter  A  is  one  to  the  left  followed  by  one  to  the  right ;  B  is  one  to 
the  right  followed  by  three  to  the  left,  and  so  on,  the  letters  which 
are  most  used  having  the  fewest  elements.  The  single-needle  instru- 
ment requires  a  considerable  current  to  work  it,  owing  to  the  weight 
of  the  moving  parts,  and  their  friction  on  the  pivots,  and  is  therefore 
quite  imsuitable  for  use  on  long  cables.  In  the  mirror  instrument 
however,  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  is  reduced  to  a  few  grains ; 
there  is  no  friction  whatever,  while  the  indicator  is  absolutely  without 
weight,  for  it  consists  of  a  ray  of  light. 

Fig.  2  is  a  sketch  of  this  instrument  as  it  is  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  messages,  A  is  a  lamp,  in  the  chimney  of  which  is  a  small 
slit,  which  allows  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  to  a  lens  (c)  by  means  of 
which  it  is  focussed  on  the  mirror  (cQ  and  is  then  reflected  to  the 
screen,  S.  The  mirror  itself  consists  of  a  piece  of  very  thin  glass 
(such  as  is  used  for  covering  microscopic  objects)  rather  smaller  than 
a  three-penny  piece.  One  side  of  this  is  silvered,  and  to  this  side  is 
also  attached  a  small  piece  of  magnetised  steel,  the  whole  weighing 
about  two  grains.  The  mirror  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  single  fibre 
of  unspun  silk  inside  a  coil  (e),  which  consists  of  several  thousand 
turns  of  very  fine  insulated  copper  wire. 

The  current  coming  &om  the  cable  is  made  to  pass  through  this 
coil,  and  in  doing  so  it  acts  upon  the  magnet  on  the  back  of  the 
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mitror,  caoeing  it  to  torn  to  the  right  or  left.  Any  movement  o{  tiie 
mitTor  produces  a  coiresponding  movement  of  the  light  which  is 
leflected  £rom  it,  and  we  thus  obtain  right  and  left  movements  of  the 
spot  of  light  on  the  scale ;  /  is  a  number  of  strong  magnets,  which 
l^  exertiiig  their  influence  on  the  mirror  bring  it  quickly  back  to 
zero  after  it  has  been  deflected ;  otherwise,  with  such  a  delicate  bus- 
penaion  it  would  vibrate  several  times  before  returning  to  its  nonnal 
position. 

The  ray  of  light  reflected  &om  the  mirror  to  the  screen  forms  a  very 
long  pointer  without  weight,  and  the  farther  the  acreen  is  placed  &om 
the  mirror  the  larger  will  be  the  indications.  The  movements  of  the 
mirror  are  so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  them  by  looldng 
at  the  mirror  itself,  and  an  unpractised  eye  will  scarcely  detect  any 
movement  of  the  spot  of  lighi  A  very  convenient  distance  of  the 
screen  from  the  mirror  is  four  feet,  and  at  this  distance  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  spot  of  light  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
which  represents  a  lateral  movement  of  the  edge  of  the  mirror  of  one 
sixteen-hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  vibrations  of  the  spot  of  light  are  exceedingly  difBcolt  to 


Fio.  2. 
follow  with  the  eye,  and  great  skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
instrument  clerk.  Each  vibration  or  lateral  movement  of  light 
occupies  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  if  a  single  vibration  is 
missed,  one  letter  is  mistaken  for  another.  Thus  me  letter  h  con- 
sists of  four  vibrations  to  the  left,  but  if  the  clerk  has  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  wink  just  at  that  moment,  and  only  sees  three  vibn- 
tions,  be  will  read  a  instead  of  h. 

The  mirror -is  a  wonderfully  simple  instmment;  there  is  no  com- 
plicated mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  yet  it  responds  to  the  slightest 
throb  in  the  great  nerve  which  connects  it  with  me  distant  contiuent. 
Not  a  sound  is  heard,  save  the  voice  of  the  clerk  dictating  the  mes- 
sage, which  is  traced  out  for  him  in  a  line  of  light.  L<)oking  at 
the  mysterious  movements  of  this  little  ray  of  light  the  sileacs 
becomes  oppressive ;  we  experience  a  feeling  akin  to  awe,  as  if  we 
had  passed  the  limits  of  human  t^ncy,  and  were  standing  in  the 
shadowy  land  of  spirits.  A  fraction  of  a  second  ago  that  movement 
of  the  light  was  an  intelligent  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  operatn 
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2,000  miles  away,  it  has  flashed  along  the  bottom  of  the  unfathom- 
able ocean,  and  reappearing  again  above  ground,  it  delivers  its  silent 
message,  then  vanishes  for  ever. 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  ask  themselves  where  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,  and  we  might  add,  over  time  and  space,  will 
end  ?  Having  accomplished  so  much,  what  is  there  still  left  to  do  ? 
Ardent  spirits  there  will  always  be,  who  in  the  laboratory,  the  work- 
shop, or  the  observatory,  will  wrest  from  nature  her  strongest  secrets, 
but  to  our  limited  intelligences  nature  is  unbounded,  and  high  as 
we  seem  to  have  mounted,  the  infinite  is  ever  before  us. 

*•  Hero  is  aU  ftdnew, 
Ye  brave  to  roward  yon ; 
Work,  and  despair  not" 

W.  Bjngbland. 
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IX. 


OTHO  IN  POMEBANIA. 

WHEN  Vladimir,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  invested 
his  religion  with  the  sanction  of  his  government  and  rendered 
its  adoption  by  his  subjects  a  civil  duty,  he  acted  in  thorough 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  seems  to  us  a  strange 
thing  that  he  should  have  sought  to  extend  his  new  faith  by  the  use 
of  weapons  so  manifestly  carnal,  that  he  should  have  called  to  his  aid 
the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  law  and  made  the  rejection  of  Christianity 
an  act  of  rebellion  against  himself.  But  it  would  be  imfair  to  try 
him  by  our  own  standards,  or  to  judge  him  as  if  the  tenth  century 
had  been  equal  in  enlightenment  to  the  nineteenth.  His  conceptions 
of  the  spirituality  of  leligion  were  grossly  defective :  his  methods  for 
extending  it  were  incongruous  with  its  nature  and  aims.  But  he  did 
a  necessary  and  a  noble  work,  and  had  he,  instead  of  accepting  the 
religion  of  Christ,  remained  addicted  to  the  Sclavonic  heathenism  of 
his  ancestors,  the  civilization,  not  only  of  Bussia  but  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  would  have  been  seriously  impeded. 

In  Poland  the  Sclavonic  superstitions  held  their  ground  more  te- 
naciously than  in  Bussia.  The  labours  of  Christian  missionaries  were 
for  many  years  ineffectual,  and  would  perhaps  have  continued  to  be  so 
but  for  the  marriage  of  Duke  Miecslav  with  Dambrowka,  the  daughter 
of  the  Bohemian  Prince  Boleslav  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  be 
baptized.  Miecslav  was  tjrrannical  and  cruel,  and  had  no  scruple  in 
coercing  his  subjects  to  adopt  the  course  which  on  political  even  more 
than  on  religious  grounds  he  deemed  advisable.    Polish  Christianity 
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was  from  the  first  of  a  low  and  suparatitioTis  type — ^Kttle  more  in  Cut 
than  a  species  of  statecraft.  When  the  dukes  of  Poland  endeavonied 
to  accomplish  the  subjugation  of  the  Pomeranians,  who  dwelt  on  their 
borders,  they  also  sought  as  a  matter  of  course  to  impose  on  them 
their  religious  faith,  to  make  them  outwardly  and  nominally  Christians. 
These  efforts  were  sternly  resisted.  The  Pomeranians  were  restless 
and  rebellious,  but  the  Poles  as  the  stronger  power  inflicted  on  them 
severe  punishments  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  baptism  as  a 
condition  of  escaping  further  inflictions.  Can  we  wonder  that  Christi- 
anity, presented  to  them  in  such  merciless  fashion  and  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  hated  religion  and  that  the 
symbol  of  initiation  into  it  should  have  been  loathed  as  a  means  of 
degradation  and  dishonour  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twefth  century — ^about  aj).  1121,  Boleskv 
III.  extended  the  Polish  dominion  in  Pomerania,  bringing  the  western 
parts  also  into  subjection.  He  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  an  oath 
that  they  would  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  adopt  his  fidUt 
The  observance  of  this  oath  he  enforced  by  deeds  of  utter  barbarity. 
Villages  and  towns  weie  ruthlessly  sacked ;  life  was  ixeely  slaughtered ; 
the  conquerors  left  in  their  train  the  most  terrible  havoc  and  desolation, 
and  of  those  who  were  spared,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
submit  to  baptism,  8,000  were  removed  from  their  homes  to  a  district 
of  Poland,  whare  they  might  learn  to  forget  their  ancestral  customs^ 
their  love  of  freedom,  their  manly  independence,  and  be  made  better 
Christians !  Such  were  the  evangelistic  methods  of  this  royal 
missionary ! 

Fire  and  sword  are  no  fit  instruments  for  the  servants  of  Christ, 
and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  Boleslav  egregiously  failed.  His 
tortures  and  massacres  won  for  him  no  spiritual  triumphs,  and  at 
length,  wearied  with  the  miserable  inhumanity  of  the  work,  he  gave 
it  up  in  despair.  He  then  applied  to  the  Polish  bishops  for  their  aid, 
but  they  shrank  from  a  task  which  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  difficult,  but  which  Boleslav  had  made  odious.  The  only 
class  of  men  who  at  this  period  had  the  requisite  courage  and  hardi- 
hood for  such  a  work  were  the  monks.  Among  them,  in  these 
palmiest  days  of  monasticism,  might  be  found  vokbteers  for  any 
service  in  which  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  eternal  welfaie 
of  men  could  be  promoted.  Opportunely,  for  Boleslav's  design,  a 
Spanish  priest  Bernard,  who  had  originally  been  a  monk,  but  had 
recently  been  elevated  to  the  episcopal  rank,  presented  himself  at 
court,  and  sought  the  royal  sanction  to  his  consecration  to  this  veiy 
work.  Boleslav's  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  task  was 
involved  in  almost  unsurmountable  d^^ulties.  The  Pomeranians 
were,  as  he  weU  knew,  firmly  attached  to  their  native  superstiticHis — 
stubborn  and  unyieldhig,  while  Christianity  had  been  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  hateful  idea  of  foreign  conquest,  and  witb  eveiy 
species  of  cruelty.    Bernard  was,  however,  nothing  daunted.    Hiad 
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his  discretion  beea  equal  to  his  zeal,  he  might  have  accomplished 
something  worthy,  but  it  unfortunately  stood  to  it  in  an  inverse  ratio. 
The  Pomeranians  were  "  a  merry,  well-conditioned,  life-enjoying  race," 
famished  by  nature  with  abundant  means  of  subsistence,  and  having 
among  them  no  poor  men  or  beggars.  Their  priests  were  surrounded 
by  every  mark  of  wealth,  honour,  and  splendour,  and  deemed  in  eveiy 
way  the  greatest  of  the  land.  Bernard  was  essentially  an  ascetic, 
and  had  adopted,  on  principle,  the  garb  of  poverty.  He  set  out  on 
his  mission  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  mendicant — ^was  poorly  clad  and 
barefooted,  and  when  he  appealed  to  the  Pomeranians  as  the  messenger 
of  heaven,  his  words  were  greeted  with  a  storm  of  contempt.  He 
was  told  that  the  great  Lord  of  the  world,  who  was  rich  and  glorious, 
would  never  send  as  his  envoy,  a  man  so  miserably  clothed.  If  He  had 
desired  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  He  would  have  sent  a  worthier 
and  more  honourable  messenger,  similar  to  their  own  well-robed 
priests.  All  that  Bernard  wanted  was  relief  for  himself.  Still  "  the 
mendicant "  persisted.  He  even  proposed  that  they  should  test  his 
claims  by  casting  him  into  a  blazing  fire,  from  which,  as  he  asserted, 
he  would  come  forth  unscathed.  But  the  proposal  was  received  with 
derision,  and  created  the  belief  that  Bernard  was  mad.  He  might 
have  been  tolerated,  however,  and  in  time  have  effected  some  measure 
of  good  had  he  not,  in  a  moment  of  uncontrolled  anger,  or  perhaps 
of  "  a  fanatical  longing  for  martyrdom,"  struck  down  a  native  idol  in 
Jnlin.  The  Pomeranians  were  thereby  enraged,  and  drove  Bernard 
from  amongst  them.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  on  his  Ufe,  but 
he  was  put  on  board  a  ship,  forbidden  to  return,  and  told  that  if  he 
wished  to  preach,  he  might  preach  to  the  birds  and  fishes. 

Bernard  found  his  way  to  Bamberg,  ^nd  there  met  Bishop  Otho,  a 
man  of  exceptional  strength  and  energy,  full  of  missionary  zeal,  and 
fettered  by  no  such  limitations  as  those  from  which  Bernard  suffered. 
Otho  was  wise,  far-seeing,  and  practical — well  able  to  discern  between 
the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  the  Christian  life,  and  to  respect  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  even  of  the  heathen.  Bernard  saw  at  once 
that  Otho  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  in  which  he  had  so 
deplorably  failed,  and  therefore  urged  him  to  undertake  it.  The 
entreaties  of  Bernard  were  enforced  by  a  letter  which  at  this  juncture 
reached  the  bishop  from  Prince  Boleslav,  who  had  known  him  in  the 
Court  of  Wartislav,  his  father,  and  appealed  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
their  ancient  friendship.  Boleslav,  who  by  this  time  had  become  a 
wiser  man,  and  wished  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  past  policy,  offered 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  to  provide  an  escort,  inter- 
preters, assistant  priests,  and  whatever  else  Otho  might  deem  neces- 
sary for  its  successful  issue.  To  these  entreaties  Otho  at  length 
yielded,  and  the  design  having  been  made  known  at  Bome^  he  was 
clothed  by  Calixtus  II.  with  the  dignity  of  x)apal  legate. 

Bernard  could  not  have  rendered  to  the  Christian  Church  a  moie 
useful  service.    This  one  act  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  his  life  from 
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the  charge  of  failure.  We  may  say  with  the  old  preacher,  that  if 
God  can  do  without  our  knowledge^  still  less  does  He  need  our  ignor- 
ance. As  a  rule  He  works  by  suitable  instruments,  by  men  whose 
character,  talents,  acquirements,  and  graces  fit  them  for  the  task  tiiey 
have  in  hand.  He  honours,  even  in  the  spiritual  kingdom,  the  laws 
of  His  own  appointment,  and  for  every  ministry  has  made  certain 
qualifications  requisite.  Otho  could  accomplish  what  was  altogether 
beyond  the  power  of  the  well-meaning  but  incompetent  Spanish 
monk. 

He  was  descended  from  a  Suabian  family  of  noble  rank.  Hia 
education  had  been  received  at  the  University  of  Paris,  at  which  he 
would  have  remained  for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  scientific 
studies  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching, 
for  his  family,  though  high  bom,  was  not  wealthy.  After  leaving 
Paris  he  became  a  schoolmaster  in  Poland,  and  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  Children  of  distinguished  families  were  placed  under  his 
care ;  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  foremost  men  of  the  land, 
was  employed  in  important  services,  and  after  a  time  gained  the  royal 
favour  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  Wartislav.  In  1088  he 
went  as  a  commissioner  from  Wartislav,  to  obtaiii  for  him  in  xnairiage 
the  hand  of  Sophia,  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  (jermany. 
Henry  was  so  charmed  with  Otho's  manly  and  Christian  bearing, 
both  on  this  and  on  subsequent  embassies,  that  he  at  last  confened 
upon  him  a  chaplaincy  in  his  own  court,  and  employed  him  as  his 
secretary.  Otho  steadily  rose  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  and  in  the 
year  1102  was  made  Bishop  of  Bamberg. 

As  a  bishop  he  was  zealous  and  self-denying.  He  laboured 
diligently  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  and  had  great 
delight  in  preaching.  His  methods  of  life  were  simple  and  fiugaL 
The  greater  part  of  his  vast  revenues  he  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  He  erected  at  his  own  expense  many  costly  edifices, 
founded  monasteries,  and  considered  nothing  of  that  which  he 
received  as  his  own.  He  gave  freely  to  the  poor,  visited  them  in  their 
homes,  and  kept  by  him  a  list  of  all  the  sick,  that  he  might  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  their  need.  A  well-known  and  characteristic 
incident  in  his  life  we  may  here  narrate.  Once,  during  the  season  of 
Lent,  when  fish  was  very  dear,  a  large  one  was  placed  on  his  table. 
To  his  attendant  he  said, "  God  forbid  that  I,  the  poor  unworthy 
Otho,  should  alone  swallow  such  riches.  Take  this  costly  fish  to  my 
Christ,  who  should  be  dearer  to  me  than  myself.  Take  it  away  to 
him,  wherever  thou  canst  find  one  lying  on  the  sick-bed.  For  me,  a 
healthy  man,  my  bread  is  enough.''  In  his  ecclesiastical  relations  he 
pursued  an  honest,  upright,  and  independent  course.  He  never 
fawned  upon  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation. 
For  years  he  was  tin  effective  mediator  between  him  and  tibe  Pope, 
"though  at  a  later  period/'  to  quote  the  words  of  Neander,  ''he 
allowed  himself  to  become  so  entangled  in  the  hierarchical  interest 
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as  to  be  betrayed  into  ingratitade  and  disloyalty  towards  his  prince 
and  old  benefactor/' 

When  Otho  set  out  for  Pomerania,  on  April  24tli,  1124,  he  avoided 
the  mistakes  into  which  Bernard  had  fallen.  He  laid  aside  his  pre- 
ference for  asceticism,  and  appeared  in  the  fall  splendour  of  his 
episcopal  office.  .  He  was  accompanied  by  lus  favourite  chaplain,  by 
seven  ecclesiastics  and  a  retinue  of  attendants.  He  ako  purchased 
costly  presents,  by  which  he  hoped  to  win  the  favour  of  the  chiefs, 
and  took  with  lum  all  necessaiy  church  utensils,  to  prove  to  the 
people  that  he  came  among  them  to  give  and  not  to  receive.  Passing 
through  Bohemia,  he  made  a  short  stay  at  Breslau  and  Posen,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Gne^en,  where  he  received  a  courteous  and 
stately  reception  from  his  patron  Boleslav.  The  Duke  spent  some 
days  in  consultation  with  the  bishop  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  this  hazardous  undertaking,  and  finally  dismissed  him  with  a  great 
number  of  waggons  laden  with  baggage  and  provisions,  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  with  three  additional  chaplains,  a  train  of 
servants  who  could  act  as  interpreters,  and  an  armed  escort  under  the 
command  of  Paulitzky,  or  Paulicius,  a  devoted  Christian. 

Their  way  lay  through  the  vast  forest^  which,  at  that  time, 
separated  Poland  firom  Pomerania.  It  took  them  six  days  to  penetrate 
it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Netze  they  were  met  by  Duke 
Wartislav  with  a  band  of  five  hundred  soldiers.  Otho,  Wartislav, 
and  Paulicius  retired  some  distance  from  the  encampment  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  conduct  of  the  mission.  The  ecclesiastics  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  terror  by  the  wrathful  looks  and  angry  words  of  the 
Pomemnian  soldiers,  who  pointed  at  them  their  swords,  threatened  to 
flay  them  alive,  and  to  bury  them  to  their  shoulders  in  the  earth. 
'  Snch  threats,  uttered  in  the  gloom  of  night,  and  on  the  confines  of 
that  terrible  forest,  might  have  filled  the  bravest  hearts  with  terror ; 
bnt  in  this  case  there  was  no  intention  of  fulfilling  them.  The  Duke, 
on  his  return  next  morning  to  the  camp,  greeted  the  ecclesiastics  in  a 
fidendly  manner,  and  the  soldiers  averred  that  they  also  welcomed  the 
mission,  and  had  only  wished,  by  their  assumed  hostility,  to  put  the 
courage  of  the  missionaries  to  the  test 

They  then  wended  their  way  towards  Pyritz.  The  whole  district 
had  been  fearfully  devastated  in  the  recent  struggles  with  Poland, 
and  out  of  its  many  flourishing  villages  not  more  than  thirty  inhabi- 
tants remained.  The  bishop  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  this 
small  remnant — who  were  over-awed  by  the  presence  of  the  armed 
escort — ^to  accept  baptism;  and  from  the  fact  that  their  number  was 
exactly  thirty— on  grounds  which  will  appear  to  us  childish — ^he 
augured  well  for  his  ultimate  success.  This  number  was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  and  mystical  number,  for  was  it  not  the  multiplicand  of  ten 
— ^the  number  of  the  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  and  three,  the 
iinmber  of  the  Trinity  ? 

When  they  reached  Pyritz  it  was  late  at  night,  and  they  saw  that 
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the  town  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  obsenr* 
ance  of  a  pagan  festival.  The  people  were  indulging  in  eating  amd 
drinking,  in  revelry  and  song.  Otho  wisely  determined  not  to  enter 
the  town  until  the  turmoil  had  ceased,  and  the  night  was  thoefove 
passed  outside  the  walls.  Next  morning  Pauliciiis,  with  the  other 
ducal  envoys,  summoned  the  principal  inhabitants  to  a  council, 
reminded  them  that  they  were  under  an  oath  to  acoept  Ghiiatianity, 
and  that  they  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  Boleslav  if  they  did  not 
fulfil  the  oadi.  The  bishop  was  allowed  to  enter  in  full  state.  The 
people  saw  that  he  was  no  mendicant  and  no  fremded  enthusiast  aa 
tiieir  brethren  at  Julin  had  deemed  Bernard,  and  they,  thersfine, 
listened  to  him  with  respect  He  was  dad  in  his  pr^stly  robes,, 
displayed  rather  than  concealed  his  wealth,  and  assioed  the  people 
tiiat  he  sought  only  their  good.  How  far  he  would  hvve  succeeded 
by  his  powers  of  persuasion  alone  we  cannot  telL  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  patronage  of  Boleslav  was  outwardly,  at  least* 
efieotuaL  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  upwards  of  seven  thouaaad 
were  baptised.  The  bishop  did  the  most  that  could  be  done  in  so 
short  a  lime  to  instruct  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
which  he  required  them  to  receive ;  he  explained  to  them  the  obl^* 
tions  under  which  their  baptismal  vows  laid  them,  and  exhorted 
them  with  simplicity  and  fervour  to  be  steadCe^t  in  their  new  course. 
But  the  whole  proceeding  was  conducted  with  imprudent  haste  and 
with  a  view  to  the  effect  it  might  produce  in  other  to?ms,  rather  than 
to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  oonverts.  Otho  wiBhed  to  be  preoeded  by 
the  fame  ctf  his  wonderful  success,  and  so  to  create  a  prejudice  in  his 
&vour.  The  policy  was  certainly  mistaken  and  injurious --•miBtakeii  * 
in  the  pressure  it  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people,  and  no  less  so  in 
leaving  them  so  imperfectly  instructed,  and  matdng  their  Christiaiiiiy 
so  largely  an  outward  and  mechanical  rather  than  an  inward  and 
spiritual  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Christ.  Par  better 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  waited  patiently  for  the  results 
of  lus  teaching  than  to  have  pressed  on  with  such  eager  haste  and 
with  his  work  but  half  accomplished.  This  is  a  sphere  ia  which 
quality  is  ever  of  more  moment  than  quantity.  lile  itself  is  nine 
essential  than  the  semblance  of  life.  And  in  oomiection  with  a 
kingdom  which  cometh  not  with  observation,  it  is  a  higher,  nobler 
thing  to  do.  our  work  quietly,  thoroughly,  and  effective^,  than  it  is 
to  loom  large  and  grand  in  the  vulgar  eye. 

From  Pyritz  the  mission  party  advanced  to  KamnuH.  Their  snocess 
here  also  was  easily  ensured.  For  there  resided  at  Kammin  that  wife 
of  Duke  Warti^v  whom  he  r^jarded  as  his  lawfiil  wife  and  whom  he 
loved  above  all  the  rest  She  had  been  favourably  impressed  by  what 
she  had  previously  heard  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  anival  <tf  Othe 
lent  him  all  the  assistance  in  her  power.  During  the  forty  days  he 
remained  here,  vast  multitudes  were  baptized,  nod  4  drmtmatanoe 
occurred  of  slill  deeper  sii^canoer    The  duke  hinsdf  aniwd  at 
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Kammin,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Christian  fidth.  The  lishop 
explained  to  him  that  in  obedience  to  the  Christian  law  of  marriage,  he 
must  cleave  to  his  lawful  wife  alone  and  dismiss  all  others.  He  at  once 
bound  himself  to  do  so.  Four  and  twenty  concubines  were  released 
£rom  their  degradation,  polygamy  was  condemned,  and  the  example  of 
the  duke  had  a  healthy  effect  on  the  subsequent  morals  of  the  people. 
Before  leaving  Kammin,  Otho  built  there  the  first  Pometanian  Church. 

It  was  at  Julin,  in  the  island  of  Wollin,  that  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  conflict  with<  heathenism  began.  The  people  there  were  more 
inveterate  in  their  idolatry,  more  warlike  in  their  character,  more 
determined  and  wrathful  in  their  resistance  to  every  innovation. 
All  who  knew  the  coimtry  were  afraid  of  them.  OBio  was  advised 
by  some  of  his  recent  converts  to  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the 
town  and  creep  into  it  under  the  shelter  of  night.  It  was  suggested 
that  they  should  seek  refuge  in  a  strongly  built  castle  belonging 
to  the  duke*  and  intended  as  a  place  of  sanctuary  for  such  as  were 
pursued  by  their  enemies.  There  they  would  be  able  to  conceal 
themselves  until  there  should  occur  a  favourable  moment  for  their 
appearance  before  the  people.  They  would  at  any  rate  have  a 
sure  protection  and  be  able  to  abide  in  peace  until  they  could  get  the 
populace  to  uiiderstand  the  pacific  and  benevolent  aim  of  their  mission. 
The  suggestion  was  generally  approved  and  acted  upon,  with  results, 
however,  very  different  fix)m  those  which  had  been  anticipated.  The 
apparent  cowardice  of  the  movement — ^the  stealthy  entrance — aroused 
suspicions.  When  on  the  morrow  the  presence  of  the  mission- 
paity  was  discovered,  the  people  were  enraged  beyond  measure.  Their 
fmy  knew  no  bounds  and  was  recklessly  let  loose.  A  tumult  prevailed, 
and  even  the  authority  of  FauHcius  was  for  the  time  disr^arded.  He 
endeavoured  to  silence  the  clamours,  to  calm  the  excited  passions  of 
the  surging  multitude,  but  his  words  were  in  vain.  AH  his  assurances 
of  the  gc^will  of  the  embassy  were  disbelieved.  The  name  of 
Boleslav,  terrible  as  were  its  associations,  had  for  the  time  lost  its 
power  and  the  tumult  continued. 

The  courage  of  Otho  rose  with  the  danger.  Driven  forth  from  the 
place  where  all  men  could  claim  the  right  of  sanctuary^  he  confronted 
the  hostile  crowd  with  undaunted  fearlessness.  They  threatened  him 
with  death,  but  for  death  he  was  fully  prepared:  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  he  would  gladly  have  welcomed.  The  companions  of  the 
bishop  were  naturally  less  brave  than  he,  but  his  heroism  lifted  them 
to  a  higher  level,  and  inspired  them  with  similar  courage.  As  he 
passed  through  the  crowd  he  received  several  heavy  Mows,  and  was 
at  length  knocked  down.  It  was  only  by  the  timely  and  disinterested 
help  of  Paulicius  that  he  was  enabled  to  regain  his  feet,  and  with  the 
zest  of  bis  band  escape  with  his  life.  Fortunately  they  reached 
tiieir  boats  in  safety,  and  passed  beyond  the  power  of  their  pursuers. 
They  did  not,  however,  forthwith  depart  from  the  neighbourhood,  but 
waited  for  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in  the  hope  that  on  reflection 
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the  citizens  would  feel  ashamed  of  their  riototis  proceeding,  and  be 
awed  into  submission.  Nor  were  their  expectations  without  founda- 
tion. In  the  course  of  this  week  it  transpired  that  there  were  iii 
Julin  many  citizens  in  sympathy  with  the  mission — ^unavowed  Chiis- 
tians ;  and  that  the  more  respectable  and  influential  inhabitants  were 
ready  to  offer  an  ample  apology  for  a  tumult  which  they  had  been 
powerless  to  prevent  They  waited  on  Otho  to  assure  him  of  this. 
But  a  man  of  intense  and  overpowering  enthusiasm,  whose  foremost 
aim  was  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Church,  was  not  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  an  apology.  He  had  come  to  ensure  their  convetsioii, 
and  their  conversion  alone  would  content  him.  He  ought,  of  course, 
to  have  known  that  it  could  only  be  effected  by  spiritual  means.  The 
bitterness  which  former  coercion  had  aroused  should  have  been  a 
warning  to  him,  and  he  should  have  welcomed  even  the  smallest  con- 
cession to  his  demands,  assured  that  by  slow  degrees  he  would  gain 
alL  Instead  of  acting,  as  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  would  bfive 
suggested,  he  again  brought  in  the  name  of  the  hated  Boleslav,  used 
it  as  a  means  of  inspiring  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who 
approached  him,  aroused  their  fears  of  the  great  Duke's  wrath  if  they 
continued  their  resistance,  and  told  them  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
utmost  limits  by  having  insulted  the  envoys.  There  was  but  one 
condition  on  which  they  could  appease  the  Duke's  anger  and  escape 
the  penalty  which  their  crime  deserved,  and  that  was  the  inimediiUe 
abandonment  of  their  superstitions  and  the  adoption  of  the  Chris- 
tianity which  OthOy  at  the  Duke's  command,  had  come  to  preach  to 
them.  Persuasions  and  threats  were  alike  of  no  effect.  An  assembly 
of  the  chief  citizens  was  called,  and  after  a  long  consultation  it  was 
determined  that  they  should  give  no  reply  to  Otho  until  they  knew 
what  course  would  be  taken  by  Stettin,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
and  to  it  they  urged  him  to  appeal. 

As  the  people  of  Julin  were  firm  in  their  determination  to  await 
the  opinion  of  their  neighbours,  and  would  even  have  run  the  risk  of 
an  open  rupture  with  Boleslav  rather  than  yield  to  demands  which 
they  deemed  unreasonable  and  cruel,  there  was  no  other  course  open 
to  the  bishop  than  to  follow  their  advice.  To  Stettin  he  therefore 
repaired.  How  he  succeeded  there  we  hope  to  narrate  in  oui  next 
paper.  

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  TIMOTHT. 
By  the  Author  of  "A  Saviour  for  Children." 


*'  And  that  fxom  a  child  thoa  hatt  known  the  Holj  Scriptures,  vhioh  ate  aUe  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith,  which  is  in  Chnat  Jesus." — %  Tiic  iiL  15. 

I  SHALL  not  nse  any  hard  words  to-day  if  I  can  help  it,  for  this 
verse  of  the  Bible  is,  as  you  may  see,  about  '*  a  child."    I  should 
Uke  you  not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  think  of  what  it  8ay&    You 
know  the  name  of  the  child  who  is  spoken  of  here.    If  your  school- 
fellow does  not  know  ii,  you  can  tell  him.    It  is  Timothy. 
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Young  Timothy  is  a  beautiful  example  which  you  would  do  well  to 
copy.  There  is  one  thing  that  he  could  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
— he  could  read.  And  he  read  the  best  of  books— *' The  Holy 
Scriptures."  But  who  taught  him  ?  —for  however  clever  a  child  may 
be  he  must  have  somebody  to  teach  him  to  read.  Well,  he  had  a 
good  mother^  and  a  good  grandmother,  too,  who  may  have  taught  him 
to  read  his  Bible.  You  can  fancy  the  boy  Timothy  sitting  at  his 
mother's  knee,  or  by  his  grandmother's  side,  reading  the  Word  of 
Grod.  What  he  was  taught  as  a  child,  by  his  parents  at  home,  helped 
to  make  him  a  wise  and  godly  youth.  When  a  young  man  he  was 
beloved  by  all  the  good  people  who  knew  him  for  lus  enlightened 
piety;  and  he  soon  became  the  chosen  companion  of  the  great 
Apostle. 

You  have  read  of  Paul  and  Timothy,  and  I  think  you  would  like 
to  hear  something  more  about  them.  You  must  not  suppose  that 
they  belonged  to  the  same  town,  that  they  went  to  the  same  school, 
that  they  grew  up  together,  or  that  they  knew  one  another  as  boys 
playing  in  the  same  streets.  For  Tarsus,  where  Paul  was  born,  and 
Lystra,  where  Timothy  lived,  although  both  in  Asia  Minor,  were  miles 
apart.  Besides,  Paul  was  "  a  man  "  when  Timothy  was  but  "  a  child." 
If  I  knew  where  they  met,  or  when  they  began  to  know  and  love  one 
another,  I  would  tell  you.  We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  the  Apostle 
went  about  preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  it  so  happened  one  day  that 
he  visited  Lystra.  No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  town  than  he  began 
to  preach  to  the  people,  and  a  crowd  of  earnest  listeners  gathered 
round  him.  I  am  fancying  that  young  Timothy  was  among  them, 
and  that  it  was  there  and  then  that  he  saw  and  heard  Paul  for  the 
first  time.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  did  not  notice  him,  for  he  was  looking 
very  much  at  a  man  who,  instead  of  standing  to  hear  him  as  others 
did,  was  sitting  upon  the  ground.  Why  did  he  not  stand  up  like  the 
rest  ?  Poor  fellow !  he  could  not ;  he  was  a  cripple ;  he  had  never 
walked.  He,  however,  listened  to  the  preacher.  Paul  saw  it,  and 
knew  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed,  and  speaking  to  him  ''with  a 
loud  voice"  said,  '*  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet.  -Ajid  he  leaped  and 
walked."  Was  not  that  very  wonderful  ?  If  Barnabas  and  Paul  had 
been  asked  about  it,  I  daresay  they  would  have  answered  very  much 
as  Peter  and  John  did  in  Jerusalem,  when  a  poor  lame  beggar  was 
healed  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple:  "Why  marvel  ye  at 
this  ?  or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power 
or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ?  God  .  .  .  hath  glorified 
His  Son  Jesus  .  .  .  and  His  name,  through  faith  in  His  name,  hath 
made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and  know :  yea,  the  faith  which 
is  by  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness  in  the  presence  of 
you  alL" 

The  Lystrians,  however,  did  not  wait  to  hear  such  words ;  but  when 
they  saw  what  had  been  done  they  made  a  great  uproar.  What  they 
shouted  could  hardly  be  understood  at  first :  ''  The  gods  are  come 
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down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  ''  And  they  wexe  calling  Paul 
by  the  name  of  one  of  their  gods,  and  they  thought  to  worship  him; 
and  his  companion,  too,  Barnabas,  whom  they  called  after  another  of 
their  idols ''  (Acts  xiv.  12, 13).  But  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  did 
all  they  could  to  keep  them  £rom  doing  such  a  wicked  thing,  ''And 
ran  in  among  the  people,  crying  out,  and  saying.  Sirs,  why  do  ye 
these  things  ?  ...  Ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the 
living  Qod,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  t^  sea,  and  all  things 
that  are  therein." 

If  young  Timothy  saw  and  heard  all  thi8»  as  I  suppose  he  did,  he 
would  never  forget  it. 

There  is  yet  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  to  be  told.  These 
people  soon  changed  their  minds,  and,  instead  of  wanting  to  worship^ 
they  tned  to  kill  PauL  Uiged  on  by  violent  men  £rom  other  towns 
they  stoned  him ;  and,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  they  drag^  him, 
bruised  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  along  the  streets,  and  flung  him  oat 
of  the  city.    Was  not  that  very  cniel  ? 

Notwithstanding  their  violence,  Paul  still  lived.  For,  ''As  tbe 
disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up,  and  came  into  the  city," 
where  he  stayed  until  the  next  day.  Perhaps  some  of  the  good 
people  of  the  place  would  be  all  the  more  ready  to  receive  him  sinee 
he  had  been  so  ill-used  in  their  streets. 

If  Eunice  and  Lois,  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Timothy, 
helped  to  shelter  the  persecuted  Apostle,  tfa^  son,  whose  heart  would 
be  deeply  touched  by  Paul's  su£ferings,  had  an  opportttnil7  of  listen- 
ing, as  a  bright-eyed  lad  would  be  sure  to  listen,  to  what  was  said 
about  the  Saviour.  Thus  early  may  his  mind  have  been  impressed 
with  the  truths  of  the  GospeL  For,  in  a  little  while,  when  the 
Apostle  visited  Lystra  again,  Timothy  was  already  a  Christian  disciple 
(Acts,  xvi  1):  You  are  beginning  to  understand  why  Paul  loved 
Timothv  and  called  him  "my  own  son  in  the  faith ; "  and  how  it  was 
that,  while  so  young,  Timothy  became  his  faithful  helper  in  the  work 
and  service  of  Christ. 

In  the  Bible  we  have  St  Paul's  letters  to  Timothy.  Perhaps  you 
have  read  them  both.  In  the  second  he  reminds  him  of  his  mother, 
and  of  his  grandmother,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  first  lessons 
in  sacred  things.  And  then  there  is  this  beautiful  picture  of  his 
early  days:  "And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
fiEuth  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

There  are  four  things  here  which  I  should  like  you  to  think  o£. 
When  possessed  by  young  people,  they  add  grace  to  the  diaim  of 
childhood  and  youth.  What  are  they  ?— Elnowlec^,  Wisdom,  Faith, 
and  Salvation. 

I.  There  is  Knowledge. 

^'  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptoies.'* 
When  jKmothy  was  no  older  than  some  of  you,  he  bad  a  knowlnlge 
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of  God'B  Word.  And  70a  need  it.  For,  as  bread  is  food  for  the 
body,  and  supports  it,  so  this  is  food  for  the  mind,  and  strengthens  it 
^  A  man  of  knowledge  incieaseth  strength."  ''  Ako,  that  the  sonl  be 
without  knowledge  it  is  not  good.''  If  a  child  cannot  get  food  to  eat, 
he  will  die.  And  tiiere  are  people  who  ''  are  destroyed  for  lack  of 
knowledge.**  It  is  sometimes  asked,  where  may  we  buy  good  whole- 
some bread  ?  A  question  of  yet  greater  importanoe  is :  Where  may 
we  obtain  the  most  excellent  knowledge  ?  Tmn  to  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  food  for  the  mind  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  supplied 
here.  It  is  pure.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  destroy  the  soul's  h^th. 
Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  **  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  (John 
V.  39.) 

Now  you  can  do  this.  A  little  child  may  know,  as  Timothy  did, 
**  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Perhaps  you  are  asking,  ''  was  Timothy's  Bible  just  like  mine  ?  " 
No ;  instead  of  being  printed  upon  paper,  as  yours  is,  it  was  written 
upon  parchment  Hence  called  ''the  Scriptures,"  that  is,  "the 
Writings."  Then  it  was  not  bound  together  as  yours  is,  but  every 
part  had  a  roller  at  each  end.  And  so,  instead  of  turning  over  the 
leaves  as  we  do  when  reading,  people  had  to  roll  the  parchment  off 
one  roller  to  the  other.  Jesus  went  into  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
one  Sabbath-day  and  thus  opened  or  unrolled  a  part  of  Timothy's 
bible,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias,  and  read  it  to  the  people. 

I  must  tell  you  that,  to  the  Scriptures,  as  thus  read  by  Jesus,  and 
as  known  to  Timothy  when  he  was  a  child,  the  New  Testament,  wi& 
its  charming  story  of  the  Saviour^s  life  and  love  has  been  added  for 
OS,  so  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  Bible  now.  And  yet 
printed,  and  bound  together  as  it  is,  a  child  may  hold  it  in  one  hand, 
and,  turning  over  the  leaves  with  the  other,  read  as  much  of  it  in 
an  hour  as  young  Timothy  could  have  read  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
in  a  day.  Those  writings,  as  you  know,  were  called  "  Holy."  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  God's  Word  "  in  print "  is  quite  as  **  Holy  "  as  it 
was  **  in  writing."  In  the  Holy  Bible  we  may  read  what  was  "  given 
by  inspiration  of  Qod  "  when  "  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  thqr  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  This  book  teaches  us  to  be  holy.  In  it 
we  read :  "Sin  not,"  "  Be  ye  holy."  It  teaches  us,  too,  how  we  may 
become  holy,  by  the  Spirit  of  Gkid,  and  through  the  precious  blood  of 
His  dear  Son.  O  that  in  childhood  and  youth  you  may  know,  as 
Timothy  did,  the  Word  of  God  ! 

Possessing  such  knowledge,  what  may  you  become  ?  Look  again 
at  St  Paul's  words,  and  you  will  jSnd 

II.  There  is  Wisdom. 

"  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scripture '.?, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise."     Do  you  ask.  What  is  it  to  be 
wise  ?    The  Bible  says,  "*  The  wise  useth  knowledge  aright"    Wisdom, 
&en,  is  tJie  art  of  rightly  using  what  we  know.    Some  have  know- 
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ledge,  bat  veiy  little  wiadom.  They  are  like  those  who,  though  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  money,  aie  always  poor,  because  they  do  not 
make  a  right  use  of  it  A  boy  who  has  plenty  of  knowledge  often 
behaves  as  foolishly  as  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  never  known  any 
better.  He  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  yet 
he  does  wrong  instead  of  doing  right.  We  would  direct  his  attention 
to  what  is  said  in  the  Holy  Scriptures :  *'  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom."  If  he  had  this  he  would  tiy  to  do  right,  and  he 
would  be  afraid  of  doing  wrong.  How  may  he  get  it  ?  It  is  not  to 
be  bought  "  Wherefore  is  th^  a  price  in  the  hand  of  a  fool  to  get 
wisdom  ? "  (Proverbs  xviL  16).  "  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither 
shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof.  It  cannot  be  valued 
with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  The 
gold  and  the  ciystd  cannot  equal  it :  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not 
be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of 
pearls:  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies'*  (Job  xxviiL  15-18). 

That,  however,  which  cannot  be  bought,  because  the  price  of  it  is  so 
great,  God  gives  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  ''  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  Gk)d,  that  giveth  to  all  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him "  (James  i.  5).  He  gave  Joseph  wisdom 
(Acts  vii  10).  He  gave  Solomon  wisdom  (1  Slings  iv.  29).  He,  too, 
gave  Daniel  wisdom.  Did  you  ever  read  Daniel's  song  ?  It  is  very 
beautiful  It  was  sung  by  him  one  night  when  he  was  quite  young. 
Listen :  ''  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever :  for  wisdom 
and  might  are  His.  .  .  .  He  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and 
knowledge  to  them  that  know  imderstanding :  He  revealeth  the  deep 
and  secret  things :  He  knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light 
dwelleth  with  Him.  I  thank  Thee,  and  praise  Thee,  O  Thou  God  of 
my  fathers,  who  hast  given  me  wisdom  »  (Daniel  iL  20-23). 

How  did  God  make  these  young  people,  Joseph,  Solomon,  and 
Daniel,  so  wise  ?  By  His  Holy  Word.  "  The  testimony  of  the  Lord 
is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  Some  books  are  not  worth  reading. 
They  are  not  able  to  make  you  wise.  But  the  Bible  is.  Perhaps  you 
say,  "  I  do  like  a  story  book.''  So  do  I.  And  in  the  Scriptures  we 
may  find  the  most  wonderful  stories.  Or,  you  say, ''  I  like  a  picture 
book."  Then  save  your  money  until  you  have  enough  to  buy  a  Bible 
with  pictures  in  it  I  have  heard  of  a  little  boy,  who  often  looked  at 
his  grandmother's  Family  Bible,  with  plenty  of  engravings ;  and  he 
was  very  fond  of  her  copy  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  in  which  there  were 
some  strange-looking  pictures.  One  day,  in  onler  to  increase  their 
attractions,  he  decorated  all  the  engravings  with  the  blue  his  grand- 
mother employed  in  her  washing  operations,  using  a  feather  for  a 
brush.  Nor  did  his  dear  old  friend  scold  him  for  miat  he  did.  Let 
me  tell  you,  too,  that  this  little  boy,  although  deaf  and  dumb,  became 
a  learned  man,  and  then  he  prepared  "  The  Pictorial  Bible,"  in  which 
there  are  so  many  things  to  interest  the  young.* 

*  Momnxa  of  John  Sotto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  by  J.  £L  Bylaiid,  MJL 
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What  now  made  the  poor  child,  John  Kitto,  a  wise  man  ?  ^  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise."  0  that  all  the 
children  may  read  and  try  to  understand  this  blessed  book !  If  it  is 
asked,  '^  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  The  depth  saith,  it  is  not  in 
me :  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me."  But  in  the  Bible  it  is 
written,  "  Here  is  wisdom.** 

You  may  read,  however,  from  the  banning  to  the  end  of  this  book 
and  not  be  made  "  wise."  What  more  is  needed  ?  If  you  refer  again 
to  St.  Paul's  words,  you  will  notice 

III.  There  is  Faith. 

"^And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  .  .  .  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus/' 

We  cannot  know  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  as  we  should,  nor  can  we 
make  a  right  use  of  what  we  know  of  them,  unless  we  have  faith. 
What  is  faith  ?  A  boy  says,  "  I  have  heard  of  so  many  things  that  it 
is,  and  of  so  many  more  that  it  is  not,  that  I  do  not  know  what 
answer  to  give."  Another  says,  "  I  would  rather  ask  than  answer 
questions  about  faith."  Suppose,  then,  you  stand  here  and  I  sit  where 
you  do.  *'  0,  no,  that  will  never  do ! "  Very  well,  stay  where  you 
are.  But  now  for  the  questions.  "  Isn't  faith,  sir,  the  gUt  of  God  ? " 
Tes.  And  so  is  that  beautiful  little  flower  in  Charlie  Smith's  button- 
hole. So,  too,  is  the  rock  on  which  Charlie  Smith's  father  is  building 
his  house.    Do  you  know  what  faith  is  now  ?    *•  No." 

A  little  girl  says,  "  I  know  what  it  is ;  '  'tis  a  precious  grace,'  for  it 
says  so  in  my  hymn  book."  So  is  patience,  and  gentleness,  and  love. 
Do  you  know  what  faith  is  now  ?    "  No." 

Why  is  that  boy  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  while  I  am 
talking  ?  '^  I  am  trying,"  he  says,  "  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  faith  ?  I  have  looked  at  Bomans  and  Corinthians,  and  was 
just  turning  to  the  book  of  Bevelation ;  but  I  cannot  find  it."  Bead 
Hebrews  xi.  1.  And  let  us  all  listen.  ''  Now  faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Do  you  know, 
does  that  boy  who  has  been  reading  for  us,  know  what  faith  is  now  ? 
"  I  think  I  should,"  he  says,  *'  if  I  could  understand  these  two  words, 
'substance'  and  'evidence.'"  Let  me  tiy  to  help  you.  What  is 
**  substance  "  ?  It  is  not  like  a  shadow  which  cannot  be  touched,  but 
it  is  like  a  rock  that  can  be  built  on.  Faith  is  felt  to  be  as  real  as 
that  solid  rock.  It  is  not  the  fancy  of  things  hoped  for,  but  the 
''substance"  or  "foundation  on  which  the  hope  of  them  is  built.  If 
a  house  has  a  solid  foundation  we  are  quite  sure  it  will  stand. 
Nothing  can*8hake  our  confidence.  Tou  may  use  that  word  "  con- 
fidence instead  of  "substance"  if  you  like.  Faith  is  the  "con- 
fidence "  wMch  we  have  of  things  hoped  for.  There  is  a  little  woid 
which  you  may  use  instead  of  faith  or  confidence  if  you  like  it  better — 
^  trust"  You  know  what  it  is  to  "  trast"  If  your  father  promises 
you  a  birthday  present  or  a  holiday^  these  are  "  things  hoped  for,"    If 
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your  school-fellow  says,  ^'  Perhaps  your  father  won't  do  as  he  has  pro- 
mised/' what  is  your  reply  ?  ''  Trust  him  I "  That  now  is  £dth ;  and 
it  is  the  ^  confidence ''  which  you  have,  the  "  foundation/'  the  "^  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for."  You  know  what  God  has  piomiaed  to 
them  that  love  Him.    I  want  you  to  ^  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times." 

Then,  what  is  "^ evidence"  ?  It  is  like  lig^t,  making  things  which 
are  not  otherwise  seen  perfectly  clear  to  us.  So  feuth,  scattering  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  or  of  doubt^  convinces  us  *^  of  things  not  aeen." 
Hence  it  is  the  proof  or  evidence  of  them. 

I  suppose  you  are  quite  sure  that  your  faliher  and  mother  are 
living  in  the  old  house  at  home,  althou]^  you  have  not  seen  them 
for  a  long  while.  I  suppose,  too,  you  are  quite  certain  that  tliflj 
love  you,  and  that  they  think  of  you  and  talk  of  you  alnotf  ciHgj 
day.  Something  makes  this  evident  to  you.  Though  you  do  not  see 
and  hear  it,  you  are  convinced  it  is  all  true.  Faith  does  this.  Itis 
'*  the  evidence  of  things  not  seeiL" 

Grod  is  in  heaven.  You  do  not  see  Him ;  but  he  is  your  FaHieE. 
Jesus,  too,  is  there.  You  have  not  seen  Him ;  but  He  is  your  Saviour; 
He  loves  you,  and  thinks  of  you  every  day.  What  is  it  that  makes 
all  this  so  dear  to  you,  and  r^,  that  you  do  not  doubt  it  ?  Faith — 
"  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.*  It  is,  too,  the  *"  fiEoth  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

If  I  ask.  What  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  a  little  girl  replies :  '^  It  is 
to  believe  what  the  Bible  says  about  Him."  Yes ;  but  it  is  more  than 
that  Itis  so  to  believe  what  we  read  in  ''the  Holy  Scriptures" 
about  the  Saviour  as  to  ''  trust "  in  Him.  I  hope  to  be  foigiven,  you 
hope  to  be  saved,  we  all  hope  to  be  for  ever  h^py  in  heaven.  Now, 
'^  faith  "  or  "  trust,"  "  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  is  the  '^  substance''  or 
"foundation"  of  all  this.  It  is  the  confidence  which  we  have  of 
**  things  hoped  for." 

Are  you  thinking  of  the  Saviour,  of  His  love  to  childion,  of  His 
kindness  to  poor  folk,  of  His  beautiftil  life,  of  His  wonderful  death,  of 
His  glorious  resurrection  ?  All  this,  though  you  do  not  see  it^  is  so 
manUest  that  you  do  not  doubt  it  For  fiuUi,  which  is  *  the  '  aisb- 
stance'  of  things  hoped  for,"  is  also  ''the  'evidence'  of  things  not 


seen." 


Do  you  believe  in  Jesus?  Can  you  sing:  "Only  trust  fim't 
Then,  like  the  child  Timothy,  **  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptuzei* 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  .  .  •  thiou^  £uth  whiim  is  m 
Christ  Jesus." 

But,  "Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  Gtod  ? "  Perhaps  you  wiU 
begin  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  question  if  we  now  take  the  vncd 
which  has  been  left  to  the  last 

lY.  There  is  Salvation. 

We  have  told  you  that  tiie  best  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible ;  that  the  right  use  of  knowledge  is  wisdom ;  that  the  hi^j^iest 
~^'^      can  only  be  had  "through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesos  *\ 
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and  now,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  end  of  such  faith  is  ^  salvation." 
Hence  you  may  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptores  of  "  Becelving  the  end  of 
your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls  "  (1  Peter  L  9).  What  a 
blessing  for  children  to  receive !  It  is  Christ's  free  gift  to  all  who 
trust  in  Him.  "  But/'  you  say,  "  may  not  a  child  do  something  to  save 
himself?"  Suppose  you  fancy  one  who  has  lost  his  way,  and  is  in  the 
dark,  and  all  through  disobedience.  He  is  a  poor  lost  child.  He  is 
very  miserabla  What  can  he  do  ?  Sit  down  and  cry.  But  will  that 
restore  him  to  his  home  ?  No.  Cannot  somebody  be  found  to  seek 
and  save  him  ?    For  that  is  what  is  wanted. 

Well,  all  have  disobeyed  Grod.  Every  child  has  missed  his  way. 
Sin  is  so  much  darkness  and  misery ;  the  poor  wanderer  may  sit  down 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  and  cry :  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  *'  The 
reply  is :  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Jesus  is  ''the  Son  of  Man"  who  is  come  ''to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost"  He  is  here  "  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death."  Trust  Him.  Follow  Him.  He  will 
"  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace."  He  will  save  you,  and  restore 
you  to  the  beautiful  home  which  has  been  provided  for  all  who  are 
"  the  children  of  Grod  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 

You  are  beginning  to  understand  what  salvation  is.  It  is  know- 
ledge to  the  ignorant,  wisdom  to  the  foolish,  and  pardon  to  the  guilty. 
It  is  holiness  instead  of  sin,  light  instead  of  darkness,  and  life  and 
happiness  for  ever  more. 

Jesus  Christ  now  offers  this  great  blessing  to  you,  and  to  every 
sinful,  sorrowful  child  in  the  world.  Will  you  receive  it  ?  Will  you 
not  receive  Him  ?  He  is  the  only  Saviour.  The  sweetest  song  to 
sing  is :  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation." 

Perhaps  you  are  only  a  little  boy  sitting  at  your  grandmother's 
knee,  learning  to  read.  But  you  have  heard  about  Timothy,  and  you 
know  that  he  was  an  intelligent  child.  We  want  you  to  be  like  lum, 
and  to  read,  as  he  did,  "  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Then,  he  was  a  wise 
child.  He  made  a  good  use  of  what  he  knew.  And  you  may  learn 
to  do  the  same.  He  was,  too,  a  believing  child,  and  had  "  Mth  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesua"  May  you  have  "like  precious  faitL"  All  who 
believe  in  Jesus  are  saved.  O  that,  like  Timothy,  you  may  become 
^wise  unto  salvation  through  trusting  in  the  Saviour. 

And  now  I  wantj'ou  to  pray  with  me  this  short  prayer : — ^"  0  Lord, 
who  has  given  us  the  Holy  Scriptures,  teach  us  in  our  childhood  and 
youth  by  Thy  Word  and  Spirit ;  and  be  pleased  to  give  to  each  of  us 
knowledge,  wisdom,  fiuth,  and  salvation :  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake." 
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IX. 

MON.,  Jak.  5th,  1807.— This  morning  Mr.  Lindeman  and  Bro.  Chater  took 
the  passage  of  our  brethren  to  Rangoon — 200  mpees.    This  morning,  also, 
Bro.  Biss  and  family  left  Mr.  Lindeman's  and  went  on  board  ship. 
Melancholy  job  !  going  back.    I  look  npon  it  as  a'  very  great  misfortune  to  Bro. 
Biss.    May  Qod  make  him  useful  in  some  other  sphere.    After  seeing  them  ofi^  1 
and  Bro.  Chater  lode  up  to  Serampore. 

Fbi.,  Jan.  23rd. — Bro.  Carey  is  confirmed  in  his  appointment  in  the  College 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Buchannan's  places  of  Provost  and  Vice-Provost  are  abolished. 
Bro.  Carey  is  to  have  1,000  rupees  a  month  instead  of  500. 

Lord's  Day,  Jan.  25th. — Yesterday  morning  Breth.  Mardon  and  Chater  left 
Calcutta  for  Bangoon.  Oh !  that  this  new  attempt  may  be  crowned  with  the 
Divine  blessing. 

TuES.,  Feb.  24th. — Bro. has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  brethren  threatening 

to  leave  the  Mission.  He  is  very  touchy,  and  his  temper  has  been  rather 
unpleasant  lately  in  several  respects.  I  suppose  he  will  be  in  the  ashes  in  a  day 
or  two.    He  is  discouraged,  1  suppose,  about  not  getting  the  language  sooner.    He 

and  Sister have  been  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  America,  Mr.  Myen, 

of  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Brown,  and  Sister has  had  many  rich  things  given  her. 

This  receiving  presents  got  to  such  a  pitch  lately,  that  a  law  has  been  made 
against  it.  Another  law  has  been  made  that  each  person  shall  ask  leave  to  quit 
his  station  before  he  goes.  It  appears  that  junior  brethren  at  Serampore,  for  want 
of  the  language,  are  sometimes  discouraged  at  not  having  a  line  of  work.  This 
day  I  got  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Bombay,  where  he  is  learning  the  languages, 
but  things  are  quite  discouraging  there.  The  Madras  Qovemment  have  published 
a  proclamation  forbidding  natives  to  become  Christians.  Dr.  Taylor  has  no  hopes 
at  present  of  beginning  a  Mission  at  Surat. 

Lord's  Day,  Mar.  8th. — Bro.  Carey,  rather  Dr.  Carey — thanks  to  the  Brown 
University — and  Bro.  Marshman  (whose  turn  comes  next),  preached  in  English  at 

home. 

• 

Sat.,  Mar.  14th. — ^Letters  from  Bangoon.  Our  brethren  safe  and  welL  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  any  opposition  will  be  made  to  their  settling. 

MoK.,  Mar.  16th. — Mr.  Buchannan  is  arrived  from  his  journey.  Mr. 
Blacquiere,  one  of  the  Superintendents  of  Police,  has  spoken  to  Mr.  Bolt  about 
the  new  chapel,  signifying  that,  as  it  is  a  public  edifice,  it  is  necessaiy  to  ask 
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leave  of  Goyemiuent  to  eiect  it,  which  leaye,  he  doubts  not,  will  be  granted. 
We  had  thoughts  of  complying  with  this,  but  have  been  peisuaded  not  to  do  it, 
OS  it  is  not  likely  that  Qovemment  would  grant  leave,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
not  forcibly  prevent  our  building  a  place  of  worship. 

MoN.,  Mab.  23bd. — Government  have  refused  to  insert  Mr.  Buchannan's 
accoimt  of  his  late  journey  in  the  newspapers. 

Fri.,  Mab.  27th. — ^Blacquierc  has  again  sent  for  Mr.  Rolt,  and  asked  him  why 
he  does  not  try  to  get  leave  of  Government  to  build  the  chapel,  and  threatens  to 
make  report  of  it  unless  we  get  leave.    Mr.  Bolt  has  promised. 

MoN.,  Ap,  13th. — ^This  day  Bro.  Rowe  brought  up  letters  for  Bro.  (rather  Dr.) 
Carey,  from  America.  One  from  Mr.  Ralston,  gives  us  the  afflictive  news  of  the 
death  of  Capt  Wickes's  eldest  son,  by  poison,  also  an  account  of  2,000  dollars 
arrived  for  translations. 

Fri.,  Ap.  17th. — Blocquiere  lias  been  again  interrogating  Mr.  Rolt  why  the 
building  of  the  chapel  goes  on  before  the  consent  of  Qovemment  is  obtained. 

Lord's  Day,  Ap.  19th. — ^After  English  worship  I  called  on  Mr.  Rolt,  and  he 
put  in  my  hand  a  letter  containing  the  Govemor-Generars  consent  to  the  btulding 
of  the  chapeL  My  heart  leaped  for  joy.  Mr.  Rolt  had  replied  to  Mr.  Blacquiere, 
telling  him  that  he  had  sent  in  the  petition  to  Government.  B.  replied  that  he 
was  satisfied,  since  the  application  had  been  made,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to 
stop  the  workmen,  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  application  would  be  successfuL  So 
it  proved.     "  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

MoN.,  Ap.  20th. — ^This  evening  the  Jessore  Church  was  formed,  and  Ram 

Mohun  and  Ra \pXegyhU\  were  chosen  deacons,  and  appointed  by  the  laying 

on  of  hands. 

Fri.,  Mat  1st. — ^Mr.  Brown  has  sent  in  600  rupees  towards  the  chapel. 
Remarkable  deliverance  in  crossing  the  river. 

Sat.,  Mat  2nd. — This  afternoon,  at  the  church  meeting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and 
Amelia  and  Maria  Derozio,  were  received  into  the  church.  This  Mr.  Derozio  is  a 
writer,  or  clerk,  at  Calcutta,  and  has  400  or  600  rupees  a  month  salary.  He  keepe 
a  carriage  and  a  one-horse  chair.  His  fiather,  &c.,  were  Papists.  He  renounced 
the  Popish  communion  from  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  worshipping  images, 
by  reading  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English.  The  priest  forbade  him  to  read 
the  English  Bible.  The  old  woman  attributed  her  conversion  to  Mr.  Brown's 
preaching,  and  the  two  daughters  have  been  blessed  under  our  preaching.  The 
younger  was  greatly  awakened  by  an  affliction. 

The  following  is  what  the  Mission  owed  individuals  at  the  end  of  last  year : — 
W.  Carey,  2,722  rupees  8  annas  3  pice  ;  J.  Maishman,  1,086  rupees  7  annas  3 
pice  ;  W.  Ward,  483  rupees  5  pice ;  J.  Chamberlain,  33  ntpees  10  annas  4  pice  ; 
W.  Robinson,  16  rupees  6  annas  4  pice.     These  individuak  are  in  debt  to  the 
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Mknon  as  under,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year : — B.  llazdozi,  903  rupees  4  aomss 
Spioe  ;  J.  BLw,  146  rupees  2  annas  9  pice ;  W.  Moore,  110  rupees  8  annas  6  pice ; 
J.  Chater,  03  rupees  15  annas  11  piee ;  J.  Bowe,  46  rupees  6  annas  8  pioe ;  F. 
Carey,  72  rupees  4  annas  0  pice.  Ditto  from  the  Fund  for  Lending  ivitlunit 
Interest,  60  rupees.  W.  CSarey,  jun.,  11  rupees  5  annas  6  poe ;  ditto  wiliioat 
interest,  50  rupees. 

We  have  lately  adopted  the  rule  that  instead  of  each  hzother  having  libeity  to 
get  from  the  sirkar  what  he  likes,  that  each  hzother  shall  receiye  his  aUowaofie 
monthly,  and  lay  out  his  money  as  he  chooses  without  heing  able  to  get  mors 
from  the  sirkar. 

Lord's  Dat,  Mat  3bd. — ^This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  days  at  the 
Mission  House  we  have  almost  ever  had.  It  was  the  7tli  anniveEsaiy  of  our  union 
as  a  church.  We  met  between  six  and  seven.  Bro.  Marshman  gave  us  an 
exhortation,  and  two  or  three  prayed.  Bro.  Carey  preached  at  eleven.  After 
dinner  a  Seigeant  Oakey,  from  Fort  William,  came  before  the  eliurch,  and  gave 
in  his  experience.  It  was  a  most  affecting  account.  He  wept  and  sobbed,  snd 
almost  all  the  fGunily  joined  him.    He  is  the  son  of  a  Baptist — a  prodigaL 

Tuss.,  Mat  5th. — This  day  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Brown,  endosing  a 
plan  from  Dr.  Buchannan  for  forming  a  college,  to  be  called  the  British  I^opa- 
ganda.  This  college  was  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  clei^^yman ;  to  be 
protected  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  snd  His  Danish 
Migesty.  The  business  of  translations  was  to  be  placed  in  lids  eoB^e.  Our 
press  was  to  be  called  the  Propaganda  Press.  No  alterations  were  to  be  made  in 
the  Mission  premises  at  present  Bro.  Marshman  was  to  sign  our  oonaent  to 
this  plan  directly.  We  were  alsnned  and  shocked.  Breth.  Carey  and  MainhrMn 
called  on  Mr.  Brown,  and  a  dreadful  collision  took  place. 

Tubs.,  Mat  ISth. — ^The  Propaganda  is  given  up.  Dr.  Buchannan  and  Mr. 
Brown  will  not  be  enemies,  I  fancy,  but  tiiey  will  no  doubt  remember  our  inmr 
conformity. 

Wux,  Max  20th. — Mr.  Browa  has  sent  600  rupees  tovarda  tha  CSslcatta 
chapaL 

Sat.,  Mat  S3.— While  we  were  mtdng  in  consultatiatt,  wlto  slioidd  jump  in 
but  Bratk  Maidon  and  Chater,  from  Bangoon. 

••FngDttisoM^ 
Korftartodkb 
TOlfremasU^ 


AUihiigiasaatoaajtlMtvaaUl  have  a  missioii  at  BangooB. 

TusB.,  Mat  SBth. — ^Last  ni^  w«  had  an  eaqserienoe  meting  ftr 
up  off  vital  vdigieii  m  oar  own  frmffies.    We  liope  to 
If  asdunan  msl  our  Bstive  sfatcn^  and  hdd  an  expcneace 
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This  u  wbat  I  haye  long  xnged  and  longed  for.  I  cannot  l)ear  that  onr  aisteis 
ahoaM  be  mere  house- wives.  Breth.  Chater  and  Maidon  went  to  the  Polke>office 
ait  CSalcotta  yesteiday,  and  paased  as  enrtent  coin.  It  was  hinted  to  Bra  Chater 
that  he  had  been  there  before,  they  believed.    The  latter  smiled. 

Thubs.,  May  27tr. — ^A  note  to  Bro.  Marshman  from  Mr.  B.  this  day,  says,  "You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  ffindoo  Malyalim  Pnndit  has  been  converted  while 
employed  in  the  transhitions  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Tamil,  at  Cochin.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  eradition,  and  of  high  family.  The  words,  Matt  xvi  26,  "What  is 
a  man  profited  )  "  &c,  &8tened  on  his  mind,  and  the  woids  Lnke  ziv.  26.  He 
gives  np  considerable  possessions,  which  he  willingly  resigns,  and  only  requests 
Dr.  Bochannan  to  be  his  godfather,  which  he  supposes  will  be  some  soit  of 
protection  from  the  persecution  of  his  fjBunily. 

LoBi/a  Day,  May  Slar. — ^Ram  Mbhun  was  set  apart  to  the  ministry  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands. 

Mohd.,  June  Ist. — ^Bro.  M.  brought  me  up  a  letter  from  Calcutta,  enclosing  a 
note  for  100  rupees,  a  present  to  me  from  Mr.  Derozio.  He  is  giving  us  a  silver 
plate  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  My  first  volume  is  fimshed  at  press.  I  now  see 
that  it  win  make  three  volumes,  quarto.  Mr.  Martyn  has  sent  down  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Parables  into  Hindostanee.  I  have  been  examining  their  contents  for 
the  infoimation  of  Mr.  Brown.  Martyn  is  veiy  clever.  Foolscap  paper  is  now  so 
scarce  at  Calcutta  that  it  seUs  for  forty  rupees  a  ream.  Dr.  Buchannan  was  here 
a  few  days  ago  to  inquire  into  the  Chinese  translations.  The  whole  of  Matthew 
is  translated,  which  Dr.  Buchannan  is  going  to  send  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbory. 

TuES.  June  2. — Mr.  Brown  says  he  has  heard  from  Dr.  Kerr  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck  has  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  Seiampore  Mission,  and 
his  widi  to  have  such  persons  employed  under  his  government  [Don^  tell  the 
Directors  this.]  Dr.  Kerr  informed  Lord  W.  Bentinck  of  us.  Mr.  Brown  wishes 
us  to  give  him  the  names  of  several  places  under  the  Madras  Government  where 
we  would  wish  to  plant  a  mission,  and  Dr.  Kerr  will  mention  it  to  the 
Governor. 

LoBO^a  Day,  Juhb  14te. — ^This  morning  Bblukiam  was  buried.  He  came 
£Dom  JessQie ;  he  I  hope  is  gone  to  heaven.  We  helped  the  native  brethreu  to 
carry  him  to  the  gmve.  In  fntore  we  think  of  helping  to  dig  the  graves^  in  order 
to  bring  our  native  folks  into  the  practice  of  self-denying  duties.  At  present 
some  of  them  object  to  dig  a  grave,  lest  people  should  abuse  them  or  refrue  to 
speak  to  them.  Something  like  losing  caste.  For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  it 
was  Christfs  intention  to  leave  the  example  of  washing  His  disciples'  feet  as  a 
eoslom  among  beLieven^  to  try  their  mutual  love,  to  keep  down  piide^  and  to 
faalntuafee  ChristiaBs  to  do  tiie  meanest  offices  for  one  another.  If  the  natxre 
brother  had  not  dug  this  grave,   we  must  have  given  a  native  Furtufuese 
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Christian  five  shillings  to  have  done  it  In  order  to  set  the  example  ts 
Balukiam's  grave  was  a  little  too  short,  I  jumped  into  the  grave  before  them  all 
and  finished  it.  We  sang  on  the  road.  We  have  lost  six  servants  lately  bj 
death. 

Thurs.,  June  18th. — ^A  young  man,  named  Pritchett,  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
and  whose  brother  is  a  clergyman  at  or  near  Bristol,  is  now  on  a  visit  at  oar 
house.  I  hope  he  has  been  truly  wrought  upon.  He  has  been  at  sea,  but  ii 
now  going  to  live  at  Mr.  Bolt's  as  an  assistant  Mr.  Buchannan  has  withdrawn 
300  rupees  a-month,  which  we  used  to  receive  to  assist  in  the  translations.  It 
belonged  to  the  fund  raised  in  our  names  in  this  country. 

Fri.,  July  3rd. — Letters  by  Mr.  Bobinson's  son.  Thank  you,  Bro.  Fuller, 
your  sledge-hammer  is  a  harmless  thing  at  this  distance.  Samson,  too,  is  some- 
times as  weak  as  other  men.  Never  mind,  only  write,  Bro.  F. ;  you  cannot  do 
wrong  if  you  write  often  enough. 

Tass.,  July  21st. — ^We  have  been  spending  this  morning  in  fixing  upon  a 
successor  to  Bro.  Mardon  in  the  Bangoon  Mission.  Bro.  Chater  wished  that  Felix 
should  go,  and  Bro.  Marshman  was  very  strong  for  it  Bro.  Carey  and  I  were 
against  it  Long  aiguments  were  maintained  on  both  sides;  but  Fdix 
himself  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  go,  and  the  lot  fell  on  him.  The  other 
brethren  did  not  propose  themselves.  Bro.  Chater  did  not  chooee  to  take 
William.  My  reasons  against  Felix  going  I  shall  send  in  substance.  This  daj 
Bro.  and  Sister  Mardon  set  off  to  Cutwa  to  see  and  help  Bro.  Chamberlain,  who, 
we  have  heard,  is  ill. 

Sat.,  July  25th. — ^This  evening  Mr.  Pritchett  formally  offered  himself  to  be 
baptized,  join  the  Church,  and  become  a  missionaiy. 

Lord's  Day,  Aug  2nd. — ^After  sermon,  I  baptized  John  Axell,  a  soldier  in 
the  Artillery  in  the  fort  His  father's  name  was  William  Axell,  of  Tadley,  near 
Basingstoke.    This  was  the  first  baptizing  at  Calcutta. 

MoN.,  Aug.  10th. — I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  in  that  it  has  £dlen  to 
my  lot  to  open  two  places  of  worship  at  Calcutta — ^the  thatched  place  in  Lai 
Baziur  and  the  place  at  Chitpore — and  to  baptize  the  first  person  baptized  at 
Calcutta  among  real  Christians.  One  or  two  of  our  friends  from  the  Armenian 
Church  have  lately  wished  to  join  us,  and  sit  down  to  the  Lord's  Supper  with  na. 
They  were  immersed  in  their  infancy.    Say — ^are  they  to  be  immersed  again  t 

Wed.,  Aug.  12th. — ^Mr.  Brown  is  anxious  to  put  the  Hindostanee  tzandataons 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martyn. 

,  Sat.)  Aug.  15th. — ^We  had  a  conference  last  night  instead  of  our  meetlqg  for 
business — ^Bro.  Carey  staying  down  to  go  and  see  Dr.  Boxbniy  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  who  has  just  returned  from  England.  Bro.  C.  has  also  been  dining  with 
Lord  Minto  this  week. 
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Wbd.,  Skft.  8nd. — ^ThiB  eTening  Mr.  Kiefting,  our  Governor,  sent  for  our 
penunl  an  official  letter,  signed  by  Lord  Minto^  Sir  George  Barlow,  and  Mr. 
Lnmaden,  complaining  of  one  of  onr  Persian  pampUets  as  very  inflammatory, 
and  calculated  to  inflame  the  MuBaulmans.  We  promised  to  wait  on  the  Govemor 
in  the  morning. 

Thurs.,  Sept.  3bd. — ^This  morning  Bro.  Carey  sent  us  up  the  following  note 
by  a  special  messenger : — 

'^My  DBAS  Bbbthren, — Soon  after  I  had  got  to  college  this  morning,  I 
received  a  note  from  the  chief  secretary  to  attend  immediately  at  the  Government 
House.  I  went,  when  Mr.  Brown  inquired  whether  I  knew  anything  of  a 
publication  in  the  Persian  language  at  our  press  which  was  calculated  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  Mussulmans.  I  did  not  know  of  anything  being  published  in 
that  language,  but  said  it  was  possible  that  a  pamphlet  might  have  been  published 
without  my  knowledge.  He  then  showed  me  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Serampore, 
with  a  translation,  giving  a  history  of  the  life]  of  Mahomet,  and  contrasting  the 
mild  genius  of  the  Gospel  with  Ids  impostures.  In  it  Mahomet  is  repeatedly 
called  by  the  name  of  '  tyrant '  and  the  Koran  '  an  imposture.'  This  is  thought 
sufficient  to  excite  rebellion  among  the  Mussulmans.  I  promised  to  furnish 
Gk>veinment  with  the  history  of  this  pamphlet,  and  to  what  extent  it  had  been 
circulated.  You  will,  therefore,  greatly  oblige,  me  by  sending  immediately  to 
me  an  account  of  how  many  were  printed,  whether  it  has  gone  through  more 
editions  than  one,  and,  if  so,  how  many  ?  Whether  any  have  been  sent  to  places 
at  a  distance  from  Serampore,  and  where  1  and  how  many  1  Tou  had  better 
not  let  any  more  of  it  be  distributed  till  you  see  me.  I  hope  none  have  been  sent 
to  Martyn  and  Corrie,  as  Government  seems  to  be  particularly  suspicious  of 
them.  I  was  asked  whether  we  were  engaged  in  any  places  with  any  cleigymen 
to  carry  on  our  schemes.  I  could  say  no,  and,  Ibr  their  sakes,  I  am  glad  I  could. 
I  think  irritating  epithets  should  be  expunged  from  aU  our  pamphlets.  We  lie 
open  to  animadversions  here.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  Mission,  which,  not  being  of  much  importance,  in  an  official  sense,  I  shall 
relate  when  I  see  you.  Pray  send  the  particulars  of  the  pamphlets  drawn  out  in 
as  feor  words  as  possible  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  see  that  some  more,  high  in  power, 
are  not  friendly  to  our  undertakings.  I  have  no  apprehensions ;  let  us  commit 
the  affair  to  God.  ^  Affectionately  yours, 

«W.  Carey." 

Bro.  Marshman  and  I  waited  on  the  Govemor,  who  expressed  a  good  deal  of 
alarm  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  fiom:  the  Govemor-Gteneral  and  Council  at 
CMcutta.  We  had  a  long  conversation,  in  which  he  was  very  kind,  but  he 
eclared  his  inability  to  protect  us  if  we  pushed  things  to  extremities,  as  what 
could  he  do  with  60  sepoys  1  We  apologised  for  the  irritating  expressions  in  the 
pamphlet,  declared  our  sorrow,  and  gave  him  the.  most  solemn  assurances  of 
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our  desire  to  please  him,  and  utter  aversion  to  doing  anything  to  offend  him. 
After  our  return,  I  wrote  to  Bro«  Carey  in  answer  to  his. 

Psi.,  Sept.  4th. — Bro.  Carey  related  to  us  the  conrersation  at  the  Govenunent 
House  betwixt  him  and  Mr.  Lumsden,  the  Secretaiy  to  Goyemment  It  wems 
that  some  friend  at  Calcutta  had  put  this  Persian  tract  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lumsden's  Persian  moonshee,  and  challenged  him  to  write  an  answer  to  it. 

Tubs.,  Sept.  8th. — This  day  we  sent  to  Mr.  Krefting  the  following  answer  to 
his  official  letter  : — 

'*  To  Bi$  Excellency  Jacob  Krefting,  Eaq,^  Guvemor  of  Serampore, 

*^  Hon.  Sib, — ^We  have  been  favoured  with  your  ExoeUeney's  commimicatiiai  of 
the  5th  inat,  stating  that  you  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Big^t  Hon.  the 
British  Gbvemor-Qeneral  and  Council  at  Fort  WiUiam,  dated  the  1st  inst,  which 
noticed  a  Persian  pamphlet,  lately  circidated  under  our  direction,  as  containiBg 
expressions  likely  to  iiiitate  the  minds  of  the  class  of  Muasulmans  to  whan  it 
was  addressed,  expressing  your  sorrow  at  such  a  circumstance  having  oocmred, 
prohibiting  the  further  diatribution  of  the  said  pamphlet,  and  requiiing  us  to 
deliver  up  the  remaining  copies  now  in  our  hands,  as  well  as  to  give  you  evoy 
degree  of  information  relative  to  the  actual  distribution  of  the  pam^ilet  ia 
question. 

*'2nd.  On  carefully  examining  this  pamphlet,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  dedaieonr 
sincere  regret  that  any  expression  tending  to  irritate,  rather  than  eonvmoe,  tbe 
mind,  should  thus  have  issued  from  our  press,  and  we  feel  that  justice  to  car  own 
characters  requires  us  to  state  to  your  Excellency  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  happened. 

^  About  three  months  ago  we  delivered  to  a  moonshee,  formerly  a  Mii88ii]man,bat 
who  had  for  some  time  professed  attachment  to  the  Christian  reUgion,  a  shoit 
abstract,  in  the  Bengalee  language,  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  taken  almost  verbatnn 
from  Sale's  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Konn, 
desiring  him  to  translate  it  into  Persian.  The  confidence  we  had  in  this  maiu 
together  with  the  hurry  of  business,  occasioned  our  re-puttii^  the  tnmalatian  to 
press  without  a  previous  revisal,  and  we  now  find,  to  our  xegiet,  that  he  has 
departed  from  his  original,  not  only  by  indulging  in  epithets  whidi  weie  not  in 
the  copy,  but  by  making  a  number  of  alterations  in  ideas  themselves.  We  do  not 
mention  this  for  the  sake  of  excusing  ourselves  from  blame — ^we  are  aware  that 
such  an  act  of  neglect  does  not  prevent  it  being  our  act — but  merely  as  a  &ct  in 
the  history  ef  the  pamphlet.  Should  your  Excellency  wish  it,  we  will  send  yon 
either  the  original  itself,  which,  after  much  search,  we  have  found,  or  an  English 
translation  of  it,  that  your  Excellency  may  satisfy  yourself  of  the  truth  of  the  fact 

*^  3rd.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  of  2,000  printed  of  this  pamphlet  700  remain  in 
our  hands ;  the  other  1,300,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  have  been  distributed  dther 
at  Serampore,  Chinsurah,  Calcutta,  or  the  neighbouring  villages.  We  suppose 
that  none  of  them  have  gone  to  a  greater  distance.  Wq  hope,  and  indeed  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  from  those  distributed, 
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as,  from  the  indifference  and  disregard  manifested  by  natives  in  general  to  things 
of  this  nature,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
thrown  away  or  destroyed. 

"  4th.  We  cheerfully  send  your  Excellency  the  remaining  copies,  and  pledge 
ourselves  that  it  shall  no  more  issue  from  our  press  in  any  form  whatever. 
Relative  to  the  similar  papers  in  any  future  time,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
Excellency  that  our  lively  sense  of  the  favour  and  countenance  we  have  so  long 
experienced  from  the  Danish  Government,  both  in  Europe  and  India,  and  par- 
ticularly from  your  Excellency,  would  alone  prevent  us  from  doing  anything 
which  might,  in  the  remotest  degree,  give  your  Excellency  pain.  But  it  cannot 
be  unknown  to  your  Excellency  that  we  need  no  inducement  of  this  kind  to  urge 
us  to  a  conduct  conducive  to  the  public  tranquillity.  We  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  Christian  religion,  so  iax  from  requiring  the  aid,  either  of  coercion, 
or  of  irritating  and  opprobrious  epithets,  expressly  disallows  them,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  no  one  was  ever  made  a  sincere  convert  to  Christianity  by  means  like 
these. 

"  5th.  Indeed,  were  we  in  the  course  of  our  missionary  labours  here  to  pursue  a 
different  line  of  conduct,  we  should  not  only  violate  those  feelings  of  attachment 
and  respect  to  the  BritLsh  Government,  and  the  members  who  compose  it,  which 
none  in  India  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  ourselves,  but  act  as  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  as  those  of  Christianity.  If,  as  your  Excellency  justly 
observes,  the  safety  of  every  European  settlement  be  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  British  dominions  in  India,  how  much  more 
deeply  must  our  personal  safety,  and  the  safety  of  our  fiamilies,  be  involved 
therein,  since  our  very  existence  in  this,  a  heathen  country,  is  suspended  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

"  6th.  As  a  proof,  however,  ot  the  real  tenor  of  our  conduct,  we  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  appeal  to  evidence  stronger  than  mere  assertion.  To  your 
Excellency's  personal  knowledge  nearly  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first 
had  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  patronage  and  countenance  of  the  Danish 
Government  in  India.  We  feel,  therefore,  peculiar  satufaction  in  appealing  to 
your  Excellency  whether  our  conduct,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  missionary 
body,  hath  not  been  i^reeable  to  the  sentiments  we  have  just  expressed  ;  and  we 
beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  every  view  of  the  nature  of  Christianity 
confirms  us  in  persevering,  in  the  conviction  of  its  being  our  duty  to  persevere,  in 
these  the  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  methods,  conscious  that  by  these  alone  we 
can  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  and  we  feel  high 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  while  thus  obeying  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences, we  have  the  happiness  of  perfectly  coinciding  with  the  wishes  of  your 
ExceUeney^  and  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  of  the  British 
dominions. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  &c 

«  Serampore,  Sept.  8th,  1807." 
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PRESENT-DAY  SUBJECTS. 


Dean  Stanley  on  Baftisk. 

THE  NiTieteenth  CerUury  for  October  has  an  article  on  Baptism,  by 
the  genial  Dean  of  Westminster,  which  w^tjordially  recommend 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  herein  stated  the 
doctrine  of  Baptism  as  held  by  moderate  Churchmen,  and  stated  with 
that  fairness  which  so  eminently  characterises  the  Dean.  Immersion 
is  recognised  as  the  original  form  of  administering  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism,  and  the  modernised  simplification  of  sprinkling  is  jnstified 
as  a  liberation  from  an  old  attachment  to  a  particular  form.  We  are 
reminded  that  we  have  thrown  overboard  many  of  the  stricter  creeds 
once  admitted, — for  instance,  the  belief  in  the  damnation  of  unbaptised 
infants.  Convenience,  we  so  often  hear,  requires  us  also  to  give  np 
as  unsuitable  and  obsolete  a  form  of  ordinance  which  was  once  the 
only  admitted  form.  The  sentiment  which  persuades  us  to  retain 
the  old  way,  we  are  told,  is  out  of  date,  and  was  never  more  than  a 
sentiment,  to  which  it  does  not  behove  us  to  attach  ourselves  so 
tenaciously. 

This  is  the  point  where  we  cannot  agree  with  so  many  talented  and 
enlightened  men  of  the  Establishment.  They  say  that  the  matter  is 
not  essential — that  the  ceremony  is  desirable  as  a  memorial,  but  void 
of  any  "  magical  charm  "  whatever,  and  in  a  matter  so  immaterial  it 
is  a  pity  we  do  not  adhere  to  that  form  which  is  more  convenient. 
We  are  satisfied  with  considerations  which  appear  from  Dean  Stanley  8 
own  argument.  "  Whatever  else  the  Christian  was  to  be,  baptism 
— the  use  of  water — showed  that  he  was  to  be  clean  and  pure,  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit."  .  .  .  "It  seemed  to  them  "  (the  apostles) 
"*  like  a  burial  of  the  old  former  self  and  a  rising  up  again  of  tilie  new 
self."  These  quotations  from  the  essay  show  enough  for  our  purpose 
the  ori<;inal  symbolic  force  of  the  rite.  The  modernised  form  may  be 
the  most  convenient  to  use,  but  our  system,  we  maintain,  keeps  up 
more  vividly  these  important  teachings  of  baptism  as  an  emblem. 
Perhaps  we,  as  a  sect,  require  the  type  more  plainly  before  us  than 
our  feUow-Christians,  but  at  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  reason  that 
moves  us  (and  all  Baptists  are  not  so  through  the  same  arguments),  we 
find  the  ordinance,  as  we  administer  it,  more  readily  illustrative 
than  the  skeleton  rite  of  the  Psedobaptist  churches.  We  admit  that 
the  temperate  tone  of  the  Dean  justifies  to  our  mind  his  Church  as  we 
never  heard  it  justified  yet ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
clear  and  lively  typifying  of  great  spiritual  change,  as  we  now  typify 
that  change  by  baptism,  is  worth  our  earnest  retention.  We  cannot 
consent  to  admit  that  the  convenience  would  outweigh  the  loss.    To 
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us  these  teachings  arc  viilued  reminders  of  the  parity  of  the  ideal 
Christian  life,  and  the  mighty  resurrection  which  awaits  us  hereafter. 
Without  pretending  to  sum  up  in  this  note  all  our  reasons  for  being 
Baptists,  we  can  merely  state  that  we  find  enough  justification  for 
our  ceremony  in  the  Dean's  own  teaching.  And  we  end  as  we  began, 
by  hoping  that  our  readers  will  try  to  get  his  essay  and  read  it  care- 
fully through. 


EECEigT  Naval  Warfare. 

The  squabble  between  Chili  and  the  Penis  has  been  enlivened  by 
an  important  episode.  News  has  come  that  the  Htuiscar  has  been 
captured  by  the  Chilian  fleet.  No  details  are  given,  but  from  the 
phrase  "  fleet ''  it  would  seem  that  the  JTuascar  was  captured  as  the 
Charlies  of  old  used  to  capture  the  nightly  reveller — by  the  process 
then  known  as  "  bundling  up,"  We  are  rather  curious  to  know  how 
the  prize  was  won — ^was  she  urged  upon  a  sandbank  or  rock,  or  was 
she  surrounded  with  torpedoes,  or  riddled  with  shot  ?  She  could 
hardly  have  been  boarded,  for  she  carries  unpleasant  apparatus  for 
ejecting  hot  water  over  her  own  decks,  and  a  cannonade  has  not 
much  of  the  Huascar  to  aim  at,  so  low  does  she  swim  in  the  water. 
When  some  years  ago  she  had  a  battle  with  the  Shah,  that  vessel's 
shot  did  not  pierce  the  ironclad ;  and  if  the  Peruvian  monitor  was 
torpedoed,  it  could  hardly  have  been  described  as  *'  captured."  So 
we  wait  for  further  details. 

If  she  has  been  taken  by  an  ironclad  like  herself,  then  one  of  the 
canons  of  South  American  warfare  has  been  violated.  These  rules 
are  to  be  studied  from  the  revolutionary  wars  described  in  a  chapter 
of  Mr.  Max  Adder's  "Eandom  Shots."  In  pursuance  of  these 
regulations,  it  is  perfectly  fair  for  an  ironclad  to  bombard  an 
unfortified  town,  or  attack  a  wooden  vessel,  which  cannot  hurt,  or 
even  a  transport.  Once  a  transport  was  captured  with  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  on  board,  which  induced  incredulous  and  irreverent  readers  to 
talk  about "  horse  marines,"  and  the  cavalry  were  not  very  accountable. 
But  for  an  ironclad  to  attack  an  ironclad  is  dangerous  and  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare  in  these  parts.  Consequently,  we 
hear  that  "  such  and  such  a  monitor  went  out  in  search  of  this  or  the 
other  monitor,  but  returned  without  being  able  to  bring  on  an  action  " ; 
or, "  our  fleet  chased  by  superior  force,  but  evaded  a  contest  *' ;  or, "  we 
pursued  the  enemy's  flagship,  but  were  outsailed."  These  tel^rams 
show  the  real  rights  of  maritime  war,  and  apparently  one  of  the  laws 
has  been  broken,  for  an  ironclad  has  been  taken.  Can  it  be  that  a 
naval  engagement  has  now  become  such  an  awful  thing  that  men's 
courage  no  longer  wiU  endure  the  combat  ?  Gunpowder  shortened 
battles,  and  torpedoes  may  abolish  sea  fights.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
abolished  and  we  ever  have  to  try  our  naval  strength  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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our  seamen  will  not  play  at ''  hide  and  seek  ^  as  that  game  has  leoenQj 
been  played  in  the  Pacific.    Probably  not. 


Press  Pkosbcutions. 

It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  London  magistrates  have  shown 
a  vigorous  determination  to  exterminate  the  impure  literary  rubbish 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  openly  vended  in  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  but  it  is  equally  cause  for  humiliation  that  the  trade 
in  this  garbage  is  sufficiently  lucrative  to  t^mpt  unprincipled  persons 
to  experiment  on  the  vigilance  of  the  guardians  of  public  morals. 
"  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice "  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
central  authority  from  which  such  prosecutions  emanate.  While  tte 
public  at  large  is  placed  under  obligation  to  any  voluntary  association 
for  its  laborious  endeavours  in  this  direction,  it  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  notions  of  propriety  that  this  duty 
should  be  discharged  by  the  officers  of  the  State.  We  are,  aU  things 
considered,  perhaps  doing  better  with  the  unofficial  agency  than 
would  be  the  case  if  we  had  a  Public  Censor  of  Morals,  who  might 
imperiously  decide  that  it  was  immoral  to  call  a  man  "  a  jingo,"  or  to 
charge  a  Prime  Minister  with  "  imperialism."  A  most  unedifying 
spectacle  of  too  frequent  occurrence  recently,  is  that  presented  by  the 
civil  processes  for  libel  in  which  the  conductors  of  some  of  the  "Society 
journals,"  as  they  are  called,  have  been  involved.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  this  evil  will  speedily  cure  itself :  not  so  comfortable  the 
thought  that  the  love  of  innuendo  and  scandal  on  which  these  journals 
exist  has  filtered  down  from  the  clubs  and  the  precincts  of  Pall  Mall 
to  the  shop  boys  and  the  purlieus  of  Shoreditch. 


Settling  Down. 

We  really  do  think  that  we  may  at  length  report  a  more  pacific 
look-out  in  our  foreign  relations.  Sir  Garnet  WoLseley  has  sent  home 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  Zulu  campaign.  Some  of  the  heroes  have 
been  publicly  fSted  and  honoured  with  invitations  to  receive  the  royal 
approval  at  Balmoral,  others  have  more  quietly  returned  to  their  own 
homes.  The  Zulu  heptarchy  is  set  up,  and  His  Majesty  Mr.  Dunn  has 
issued  proclamation  that  no  missionaries  will  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
his  royal  dominions — ^a  decree  which  will  perhaps  not  prove  so 
intractable  as  those  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  Cetewayo  and  his 
harem  will  probably  find  the  castle  at  the  Gape  quite  as  comfortable 
as  the  kraal  at  Ulundi.  Let  us  hope  they  will  take  kindly  to  such 
encumbrances  of  civilisation  as  the  use  of  a  little  more  clothing  than 
has  been  their  usual  wont,  and  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tiie 
diet  with  which  the  royal  table  is  suppUed  will  be  r^ulated  by  a 
strict  regard  to  the  health  of  the  captivea  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  even  unlimited  skilly  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  poor  savages 
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— ^firee  quarter  amidst  the  fare  usually  assigned  to  State  piisoners  would 
be  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Creneral  Boberts  has  recaptured  Cabul  is 
an  achievement  which  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  military 
critics.  The  abdication  of  the  Ameer  imposes  upon  the  British 
Government  the  difficult  task  of  providing  for  the  government  of  the 
entire  province.  Unfeignedly  we  hope  the  closing  year  may  find  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  fast  closed. 


REVIEWS. 


Young's  Akalttigal  Conoobdakoe 
TO  THB  BmuL  Quarto,  1,100  pp. 
Price  36s.  London :  Hodder  dc 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  iuTaluahlehomiletical  treasury 
is  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely 
differing  from  that  adopted  in  any 
other  Concordance  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Each  Bible  word  is 
arranged  in  its  proper  alphabetical 
order,  aooompanied  by  its  own 
Hebrew  or  Greek  original,  in  all  the 
diversitieB  of  meaning  in  which  the 
word  is  found  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, the  reference  being  in  eadi 
instance  dassified  under  its  exact 
meaning  in  the  place  quoted.  The 
oomprehensiveness  of  the  work  will 
be  manifest  when  we  state  that  it 
contains  three  hundred  and  eleven' 
thousand  references,  that  is,  nearly 
as  much  again  as  Cruden.  Proper 
names  are  incorporated  in  the  text 
in  their  alphabetical  order,  but  each 
is  aeoompanied  by  an  historic  notice 
of  the  individual  or  locality  in  ques- 
tion. Various  readings  in  the  Greek 
Testament  are  marked,  to  the  extent 
of  thirty  thousand  in  number,  and 
the  latest  information  on  Bibhoal 
geography  and  the  results  of  Pales- 
tine exploration  are  supplied.  The 
serrice  that  Dr.  Young  has  rendered 
the  Biblical  student  by  his  gigantic 


labour  is  inestimable  in  its  worth. 
We  hope  that  our  churches  will  give 
this  book  to  eveiy  minister  as  a 
Christmas  present. 

Thb  Backwoods  of  Canada.  By 
Canningham  Geikie,  D.D.  Third 
Edition.  Strahan  k  Co.,  Limited, 
54,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 
187Q. 

To  review  this  work  would  be  super- 
fluous; to  eulogise  it  is  almost 
equally  ao.  Dr.  Geikie  is  one  of  the 
most  thorough,  painstaking,  and 
successful  of  living  writecs. 
Thoroughness  is  in  fisust  his  great 
oharaoteristic  He  is  at  h(Hne  in 
every  subject  with  which  he  deals, 
says  the  least  that  can  be  said  about 
it,  and  says  it  in  the  pleasanteet  and 
most  memorable  manner.  Life  in 
the  backwoods  of  Canada  has 
numberless  attractions  for  those 
who,  in  common  phrase,  are  pre- 
pared to  rough  it.  It  is  full  of  risk 
and  adventure,  and  presents  a 
strange  contrast  to  our  quiet  and 
orderly  English  fashions.  The 
scope  offered  to  emigrants  is  cer- 
tainly yeiy  great,  but  not  a  few  of 
those  who  have  left  their  mother 
country  have  found  that  the  reality 
was  not  so  romantic  as  the  dream. 
Intending  emigrants  should  certainly 
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lead  Dr.  Geikie's  book.  With  the 
youDg  folks  it  will  be  a  UDiversal 
myonrite.  There  is  soaroely  a  sub- 
jeoty  sooialy  mercantile^  agrioultural, 
scientific^  or  religionSi  on  which  it 
does  not  give  fall  and  accurate 
iDformation. 


Ekhinisoinois  or  Colleob  Life  nr 
Bribtol  during  the  Ministry  of 
Bev.  Robert  Hall,  AM.  By  Fred. 
Trestrail,  F.RG.S.,  late  Secretary 
of  tbe  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
London:  £.  Marlborough  k  Go.| 
51,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

Thi  '' religious  periodical"  for  which 
Mr.  Trestrail's  charmiDg  remini- 
scences were  originally  written, 
although  unnamed  in  lus  preface, 
is,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
Baptist  Maoazinb.  We  highly 
appreciated  them  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  in  our  pages  and  gladly 
welcome  them  in  their  new  form. 
Their  main  value  arises  from  the 
substantial  additions  they  have 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
greatest  of  English  preachers.  Mr. 
Trestrail  in  his  college  days  was 
admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Robert  Hall,  and  saw  him  '*  in 
imdress."  He  has  given  us  exquisite 
glimpses  of  his  domestic  and  social 
life,  and  furnished  us  with  materials 
for  forming  a  far  more  complete 
and  accurate  judgment  of  his  real 
character  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible  to  those  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him.  We  have 
also  glimpses  of  Foster,  Anderson, 
Chalmers,  and  other  men  of  equal 
note— in  fact,  Mr.  Trestrail  has  con- 
veyed to  his  readers  a  singularly 
graphic  idea  of  tbe  whole  religious 
and  social  life  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  well 
that  these  reminiscences  should  be 
preserved.  Apart  from  such  a  book 
as  this,  few  would  now  have  been 
able  to  recall  them,  and  to  have 


lost  them  would  have  been  a  nus- 
fbrtune.  A  more  oompanionable 
volume  we  oeuld  not  desin. 

ThB  GaMBBIDOB  BiBLB  fob  SGHOOI& 

The  Book  of  Jothua.  By  tbe 
Rev.  G.  F.  Madear,  D  J).  JomL 
By  the  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  RD. 
The  Gotpd  according  to  St 
Matthew.  By  the  Bev.  A.  Gsrr, 
MA.  The  Ooipd  aeearcUng  to  iSr. 
Mark  By  the  Bev.  G.  F.  Mac- 
lear,  D.D.  The  AcU  of  the 
ApoitUs  (i.-xiv.).  By  J.  Bawson 
Lumby,  B.D.  Edited  for  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Frew. 
London  :  Cambridge  Bible  Ware- 
house, 17,  Paternoster  Bow. 

In  these  days  of  inielleetoal 
progress,  the  goal  of  the  &therB  is 
in  some  respects  the  starting-poinl 
of  their  children,  and  the  results 
of  the  soundest  and  ripest  scholar- 
ship must  be  made  univenaOy 
accessible.  The  elder  lads  in  our 
schools  should  be  able  to  study  the 
Bible  with  as  great  a  facility  and 
thoroughness  as  they  can  study  the 
classics.  It  would  be  &tal  to  the 
highest  interests  of  religion  to  defer 
the  systematic  study  of  Scriptnn 
until  manhood.  Biblical  oriticisiDr 
with  all  its  oneHsidedness,  has  secured 
for  us  results  of  priceless  worths 
Geographers,  archaeologists,  and 
linguists  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  matters  which  were  at  one 
time  obscure,  and  invested  the  M 
and  familiar  words  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  novelty.  We  cannot  have  a 
healthier  intellectual  exercise  thaa 
an  impartial  examination  of  the 
structure  and  contents  of  Scriptore, 
and  there  are  no  books  more  likely 
to  aid  such  an  examination  than  the 
Manuals  issued  by  the  Syndics  of 
the  University  Press.  Works  of 
more  solid  worth  have  not  been 
published.  The  text  adopted 
throughout   is  that  of  Sorivenev's 
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Gbmbridge  Pangraph  Bible.  Each 
part  ogntaiiis  a  careful  and  scholarly 
introduotion  on  the  authoxBhip, 
the  date,  the  sourcee,  dEu.,  of  the 
book.  The  notes  are  terse  and 
soggestiTey  giving  in  few  words 
the  fps^.  of  elaborate  researches. 
They  abound  in  fine  textual  criti- 
cism, no  less  than  in  valuable 
dootriilpJ  and  ethical  comments. 
Dr.  Maclear  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  such  an  historical  book  as  Joshua. 
He  draws  illustrations  from  all 
quarters,  especially  from  our  old 
English  literature,  and  writes  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance.  The 
Tolume  on  Jonah  is  a  literary  gem, 
both  on  apologetic  and  hermeneutical 
grounds.  In  Mr.  Carr's  Matthew 
there  is,  in  addition  to  keen  verbal 
criticism  and  archaoological  research, 
a  determined  effort  to  trace  the 
course  of  thought  in  the  inspired 
text)  to  point  out  the  nextu  between 
the  various  sections  and  verses  of 
the  Gospel 

Mr.  Oarr  has  all  the  qualifications 
which  vigorous  and  refined  scholar- 
ship can  give,  and  possesses  what  is 
of  fiur  higher  value,  clear  spiritual 
insights  Mr.  Lumby's  manner  of 
work  is  known  to  most  of  our 
readers  from  his  papers  in  the  Ex- 
positor, His  notes  on  the  Acts 
will  certainly  enhance  his  reputation, 
and  form  a  valuable  commentary  on 
one  of  the  most  important  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Lumby 
has  eoriched  his  pages  with  illustra- 
tions of  singular  appropriateness 
from  the  Talmud.  He  is  evidently 
fj^miliar  with  this  ''great  sea"  of 
Jewish  literature,  and  draws  from 
it  for  the  elucidation  of  his  text 
treasures  of  no  ordinary  worth.  All 
these  books  are,  in  fact,  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  Biblical  expositions, 
original  contributions  to  a  subject 
of  transcendent  importance;  and, 
while  they  cannot  £eul  to  be  valued 


by  those  for  whom  they  are  ex- 
pressly designed,  we  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  they  will  be  still 
more  highly  appreciated  by  minds 
of  a  riper  order.  The  maps  which 
most  of  the  manuals  contain  are 
beautifully  executed,  and  will  be 
a  great  aid  to  the  intelligent  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  Canon  Perowne, 
to  whom  the  general  editorship  of 
the  series  has  been  entrusted,  may 
be  congratulated  on  the  success 
which  the  scheme  has  so  far 
achieved.  ''  The  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  "  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  useful  literary  enterprises  of 
the  ninteenth  century. 


Baptism.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Ax  Antidote.  Being  a  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Dogma  that  Water- 
Baptism  ought  to  have  ended  at 
Pentecost.  By  John  Gadsby. 
London:  Gadsby,  18,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C. 

Mb.  Gadsby's  two  small  works  on 
Baptism  cover  well-nigh  the  whole 
ground  of  the  subject.  He  has  ex- 
pended considerable  care  on  their 
production,  and  made  good  his  posi- 
tion in  a  manner  which  the  up- 
holders of  infant  sprinkling  will  not 
in  the  least  relish.  His  statements 
are  clear  and  candid,  his  aiguments 
sound,  and  his  conclusions  logically 
irresistible,  as  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  catena  of  quotations  from 
opponents.  The  "Antidote "is mainly 
an  answer  to  two  pamphlets,  "Is 
Water-Baptism  Ended ) "  As  a  refu- 
tation of  an  idea  which  appears  to 
us  as  much  lacking  in  common 
sense  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  plain 
teachings  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Gadsby's 
essay  is  complete. 
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Miracle  iso  Mtstbbt;  or,  the  Old 
Teatament  Miracles  considered  in 
their  Evidential  Character.  By 
An  English  Presbyter.  London  : 
James  Nishet  k  Co.  1879. 
The  title  of  this  work  makes  an 
assertion  which  believers  and  un- 
believers alike  will  look  upon  with 
some  surprise.  Everything,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  sense  iii  which 
the  words  miracle  and  mystery  are 
used.  A  miracle  is  here  defined  as 
''an  occurrence  involving  natural 
phenomena,  but  distinguishEible  front 
them  as  a  manifest  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  and  regular  course  of 
nature — ^witnessed  by  at  least  two 
human  beings  at  once — wrought  for 
some  good  object,  either  the  glory 
of  God  or  the  good  of  man,  or  to 
attest  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
messenger  through  whom  it  was 
performed,  and  generally,  though 
not  necessarily,  predicted  by  that 
messenger,  and  being  also  in  har- 
mony with  previous  revelations  of 
the  Divine  attributes."  The  Old 
Testament  miracles  are  examined 
with  the  view  of.  showing  that  they 
were  evidential  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence ;  that  they  manifested  rather 
than  (as  mysteries)  concealed  God. 
The  work  will  be  appreciated  by 
Christian  readers  as  a  valuable 
confirmation  of  their  faith,  and  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  design  of  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment in  Scripture.  Rationalists 
must  of  course  be  met  on  other 
grounds. 


Youthful  Nobility  :  The  Early 
Life  -  History  of  Gotthilf  and 
Frederika,  their  Childhood,  Youth, 
Marriage,  and  Maturity.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Oenuan.  London : 
John  Kempster  <k  Co.,  St.  Bride's 
Avenue,  Fleet  Street,  E,C. 

Alexander    Yinet    once    said    of 


children's  books,  '^A  child'ii  book 
may  be  a  great  or  beaatifiil  woik, 
and  deserve  a  place  of  honour  in 
our  libraries.  Good  books  for 
children  are  the  best  among  the 
books  for  men."  The  sayinig  has 
been  called  to  mind  by  our  peroaal 
of ''  Youthful  NobiUty,"  and  we  need 
not,  therefore,  say  how  highly  va 
esteem  it.  The  life  of  Gotthilf  is 
full  of  interest.  It  abounds  in 
touching  incidents;  it  exemplifies 
the  power  of  Cliristian  home  in* 
fluenoes,  and  shows,  in  a  striking 
form,  the  value  of  high  moral 
principle,  not  less  for  this  worid 
than  for  the  world  to  come.  The  tone 
of  the  book  is  as  healthy  as  the 
story  is  fascinating,  and  it  wiU,  we 
imagine,  become  as  general  a 
favourite  in  England  aa  it  has  kmg 
been  in  Germany^ 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

PUBUOATIONS  OF   THB    IUlIGIOUS 

'  Tract  Societt. 

As  usual,  the  enterprising  offieialB  of 
this  Society  are  in  the  front  with 
their  books  for  the  season,  and  tiie 
sight  of  them  produces  a  feeling  of 
wonder  that,  while  other  indostrias 
have  been  so  crippled,  the  busj 
brains  and  pens  of  those  who  labour 
for  the  press  have  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  succumbed  to  the  bad  timeB 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  nor  has 
the  limitation  of  sunshine  which  has 
told  so  severely  on  our  gardens 
diminished  one  whit  the  brillianej 
of  colour  in  which  floral  beautiai 
and  printed  sweetness  are  herebj 
presented  to  us.  Dr.  Grbsk's  Pic- 
tures FROM  Biblr  Laitds  (priceslght 
shillings)  is  the  Society's  annoU. 
Its  magnificent  engravings — diiefly 
taken  from  photographs,  and  in- 
eluding  such  subjects  as  Damascos 
and  Lebanon,  the  Hanran  and  the 
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land  beyond  Jordan,  Northern 
Syzi%  C^roB,  and  Aaia  Minor, 
Ararat,  Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  and 
the  Isles  of  the  Qentiles— are 
worthily  acoompanied  by  the  letter- 
press of  the  accomplished  editor. 
No  present  oould  be  more  acceptable 
in  a  Christian  household  than  this 
Tolome.  Thb  Bots'  Own  Aknual, 
the  first  Tolume  of  The  Bots'  Own 
Paper  (price  six  shillings).  Dr. 
Macaulay  has  placed  all  British 
boydom,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
parents,  guardians,  tutors,  teachers, 
which  is  commanded  by  British 
boydom,  under  deep  and  lasting 
obligations  by  the  production  of 
this  periodical  It  is  full  of  sport 
and  fun,  natural  history,  stirring 
adventure,  scientific  wonders,  me- 
chanical lessons,  as  any  boy  could 
wish  it  to  be,  and  aU  is  savoured 
with  the  true  salt  The  consentus 
of  aU  the  schools,  in  their  own 
phraseology,  declares  it  to  be  ''  stun- 
ning." Worthies  of  Science,  by 
Dr.  Stoughton  (price  four  shillings), 
is  a  collection  of  biographical 
sketches  of  eminent  scientists  who 
have  been  also  eminent  Christians. 
These  sketches  are  prepared  with 
the  vigorous  and  elegant  accuracy 
which  mark  all  the  learned  author's 
writings.  If  any  of  the  seven- 
teen memoirs  are  special  favourites 
with  us  we  think  those  of  Isaac  Bar- 
row and  Michael  Faraday  bear  the 
palm,  but  all  are  in  the  highest 
degree  good,  and  we  thank  Dr. 
Stoughton  for  an  ingenious  idea 
most  successfully  and  seasonably 
elaborated.  Was  I  Right  1  by  Mrs. 
O.  F.  Walton  (three  shillings  and 
sixpence),  is  a  story  in  this  lady's 
best  style,  and  a  very  telling  style 
it  is,  as  our  recollections  of  the 
"Peep  Behind  the  Scenes  "  testify. 
This  is  a  book  for  young  ladies,  and 
most  suitable  for  either  a  prize  or  a 
present.     Leofwixe  the  Monk  :  a 


Tale  of  a  Saxon  Family,  by  the 
author  of ''  Glaucia,  the  Greek  Slave  " 
(three  shillings  and  sixpence),  a 
story  of  the  Reformers  before  the 
Beformation,  in  which  the  author's 
well-known  skill  in  harmonising  the 
contemporary  events  and  accessary 
circumstances  of  the  subject,  is 
happily  illustrated.  Doubts  avd 
Certainties  :  a  Stozy  of  To-day 
(two  shillings  and  sixpence),  as  its 
title  indicates,  deals  with  the 
sceptical  tendencies  of  the  present 
day,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
case  of  young  people  who  axe 
exposed  to  such  influences.    Home 

WOSKBBS     for     FoBEZQN     MISSIONS 

(eighteenpence),  by  Miss  £.  J. 
Whately,  records  the  difficulties  and 
disappointments  of  those  who  pursue 
the  self-denying  task  of  collecting 
for  Missionary  operations,  and  it 
also  contains  some  very  valuable 
advice  both  to  contributors  and 
collectors.  The  Tract  Magazine, 
1879  (eigfateenpence).  More  than 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  we  first 
delighted  in  The  Tract  MAGAZurs, 
and  it  is  quite  as  grateful  to  us  in 
our  old  age  as  it  was  in  boyhood ;  it 
has  some  charming  contents  for 
humble  souls.  Bots  will  be  Bots 
(half-arcrown)  is  one  of  Mr.  Saigent's 
salient  stories  in  which  he  wisely 
deals  with  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  boy-life.  The  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  Philemon  (half-a-crown) 
is  a  scholarly  exposition  by  Rev. 
A.  H.  Drysdale,  of  Rochdale,  and 
will  be  highly  valued  by  the 
numerous  preachers  and  scholars 
who  are  directing  their  studies  to 
the  Pauline  works.  Things  Touch- 
ing THE  King  (sixteenpence)  is  a 
daily  text-book,  all  the  contents 
of  which  are  concerning  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Oldest  Fisher- 
man in  the  World  ;  Waste  not. 
Want  not  ;  The  Light  on  the 
Wall,     by     Mrs.     Prosser  j     My 
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TinsT  Place,  are  shilliDg  books  for 
working  people,  in  large  type,  excel- 
lent in  substance  and  elegant  in 
appearance.  A  Thorny  Path,  a 
new  book  by  Hesba  Stretton,  has 
all  the  pathos  and  the  Christian 
teaching  which  are  the  implements 
of  the  anthor  of  '<  Jessica's  First 
Prayer."  Thb  Goldxn  Sbbus  of 
RiiWABD  Books  (fourpence  each) 
contain  ninety-six  pages  of  letter- 
press in  a  golden  cover.  The 
Child's  Gohfakion,  1879,  and  The 
CoTTAOEB,1879  (eighteenpenceeach), 
are  brilliant  as  usual,  and  ingeniously 
adapted  to  the  classes  they  respec- 
tiyely  address,  while  the  coloured 
floral  and  natural  history  illustra- 
tions surpass  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  seen  of  illuminated  typo- 
graphy. Heart  Mslodt,  containing 
four  handsome  designs  for  half-a- 
orown,  and  MoiiiviMO  Jot  and 
EvERiNQ  Blessivo  (four  in  each 
packet  for  a  shilling)  are  fit  for  any 
drawing-room  in  the  land.  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir,  with  his  ideal  kit- 
tens and  chickens,  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance in  Frank  akd  his  Pets  and 
Hafpy  Families.  Bible  Piotubb 
Stobibs,  Packets  E  and  F,  each 
contain  for  sixpence  seven  Bible 
stories,  with  brightly  coloured  pic- 
tures. Birds  and  Blossoms,  from 
paintings  by  Henry  Bright,  are  a 
shilling  each  packet  containing  six 
pictures,  each  of  which  is  a  work  of 
art.  The  Christmas  and  New- 
Year's  Cards  published  by  the 
Society  are  of  rare  beauty,  and  we 
strongly  advise  all  our  readers  on 
the  look-out  f(0r  presents  for  the 
season  to  consult  the  copious  and 
varied  catalogues  recently  issued  at 
56,  Paternoster  Bow. 


MessiB.  Griffith  k  Farrak 

Have  sent  us  from  their  copious 
catalogue   Wats   amd    Tricks    of 


Akimaub,  by  Miss  Mary  Hooper, 
with  illustrations  by  Harnson  Weir, 
and  Buhoht;  or,  the  Children  of 
Soarsbrook  Farm,  by  Miss  K  C. 
Phillips,  haff-a-crown  each;  Amoko 
the  Brioamds,  and  other  Tales  op 
Adventure,  by  C.  E.  Bowen ; 
Wrecked,  not  Lost,  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Dundas;  Christian  Eluot, 
by  L.  N.  Oomyn  (fourth  thousand) ; 
and  beautiful  reprints  of  Mrs.  Hol- 
land's Son  of  a  Genius  and 
Daughter  of  a  Genius,  all  of  them 
a  shilling  each.  The  famous  house 
at  the  west  comer  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  London,  has  never  in 
its  long  histoiy  presented  greater 
treasures  for  the  young  than  at  the 
present  time. 


Messrs.  Hoddxr  ds  Stouqhton 

Have  just  issued  the  seventh  thou- 
sand of  Mr.  Charlesworth's  Howlahd 
Hill:  his  Life,  Anecdotes,  and  Pulpit 
Sayings  (price  three  shillings  and 
sixpence);  the  great  popularity  of 
this  charming  book  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  us.  Hendbiks,  the 
Hunter  :  a  Tale  of  Zululand^  by  W. 
H.  G.  Kingston  (price  five  shillings), 
is  one  of  those  stories  which  only 
Mr.  Kingston  can  write,  in  which 
heroic  endurance,  stirring  adventure, 
and  natural  history  are  delightfully 
blended.  The  Shilling  Series  of 
Messrs.  H.  &  S.  contains  some 
admirable  tales  by  Mrs.  H..  H.  B. 
Patd ;  such  are  Alice  Beookfisld's 
Trial,  Levelsie  Manor,  Mart 
Hazbidine's  Desk,  and  Harrt 
Foster's  Rules.  The  Minister's 
Diary  and  Visiting  Book,  1880 
(two  shillings),  is  by  far  the  most 
complete,  cheapest,  and  handiest 
pubUcation  of  its  kind. 
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Bbk  Ownr:  a  Tjancmhire  Story, 
by  Jennie  Perrett,  EUiot  Stock,  62, 
Paternoster  Bow,  is  equal  to  any 
of  the  numerous  books  ibr  juveniles 
we  have  noticed  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazikb. 


Biblical  Things  kot  oeneballt 
KNOWK.  Second  Series.  London : 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  YXBT  large  and  varied  collection 
of  material,  culled  from  all  kinds 
of  sources,  illustrative  of  sacred 
Scripture.  Each  paragraph  is  num- 
bered, so  that  the  maigin  of  a  study 
Bible  can  easily  contaio,  against 
each  text  illustrated,  the  reference 
to  these  pages,  which  will  often 
explain  an  obscure  allusion,  and 
serve  gpreatly  to  enrich  both  public 
discourse  and  private  reading. 


Thb  Voica  AND  PuBUo  Sfsak- 
XNG,  by  J.  P.  Sandlands,  M  A.,  Vicar 
of  Brystock,  London  :  Hodder  k 
Stoughton,  price  36.  6d.,  contains 
some  sound  practical  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


Uncle  John  Vassab.  London: 
R.  D.  Dickinson,  Farringdon 
Street. 

A  VEBT  real  book  about  a  veiy  real 
man,  who,  as  a  colporteur  and  mis- 
sionary to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Northern  army  in  the  late  American 
war,  in  almost  all  periods  of  his  life 
and  all  places  whither  he  went,  was 
charged  with  a  self-consuming  love 
to  souls  and  their  Saviour. 


Hodder  k  Stoughton,  Paternoster 
Row. 

A  COLLECTION,  from  thc  best  com- 
posers, of  tunes,  melodious  and 
simple,  yet  bright  and  joyous  also ; 
adapted  for  the  special  hymns  of 
the  young  in  congregations,  schools, 
and  fiunUies. 


Congregational  Psalmist.  Fourth 
Edition.  Children's  Worship. 
Compressed  Score.    Price  28.  6d. 


Rats  from  the  Realms  of  Nature; 
or.  Parables  of  Plant  Life.  By 
Rev.  James  Neil,  M.A.  London: 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

Evert  lover  of  the  vegetable  world 
will  be  delighted  with  this  book,  in 
which  flowers,  firuits,  and  trees  are 
invested  with  a  thousand  thoughts, 
and  most  instructive  analogies  are 
instituted  on  their  endless  diversities 
and  particular  qualities. 


The  World  of  Prater  ;  or.  Prayer 
in  Relation  to  Personal  Religion. 
By  Dr.  D.  Q.  Monrad,  Bishop  of 
LoUand,  Denmark.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition 
by  Rev.  J.  8.  Banks.  Edinburgh : 
T.  k  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street. 
1879. 

We  have  not  hitherto  met  with  the 
name  of  Bishop  Monrad,  but  the 
fact  that  the  German  translation  of 
his  work  has  rapidly  reached  its 
fourth  edition  is  no  slight  t^timony 
to  its  worth.  The  expectations 
which  this  fieust  awakened  in  us  have 
by  our  perusal  of  his  book  been 
amply  fulfilled.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
devout,  scholarly,  and  accomplished 
man,  who  can  clearly  discriminate 
the  respective  limits  of  science  and 
of  faith,  can  allow  the  validity  of 
the  scientific  method  in  its  own 
sphere,  and  accept  gratefully  its 
well-established  results,  but  who  at 
the  same  time  will  not  suffer  it  to 
intrude  into  a  sphere  in  which  it  is 
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it  cannot  possibly  dischai^.  He 
firmly  establishea  the  reasonableness 
of  prayer  as  a  spiritnal  exercise,  and 
its  necessity  for  the  deyelopment  of 
the  life  of  faith.  Rarely  haye  we 
seen  a  more  beautiful  or  impressiye 
illustration  of  its  true  spirit  as 
exemplified  in  the  life  first  of  our 
Lord  and  then  of  His  Apostles. 
The  whole  book,  in  fact,  is  in  har- 
mony with  Coleridge's  well-known 
saying  that  prayer  with  the  whole 
soul  is  the  highest  energy  of  which 
the  human  heart  is  capable.  The 
hindrances,  the  contents,  and  the 
conditions  of  prayer  are  vividly  pre- 
sented, and,  much  as  we  have  read 
on  this  transcendentally  important 
subject  before,  there  is  a  freshness 
and  a  charm  in  this  volume  which 
has  greatly  profited  and  delighted 
us.  It  is  suffused  with  a  finely  de- 
votional spirit,  and  is  very  evidently 
the  outcome  of  the  author's  own 
experience.  Such  a  book  can  never 
be  unseasonable,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
prize  it  too  highly.  Mr.  Banks  has 
given  ns  a  capital  translation  of  the 
work,  and  deserves  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  pains.he  has  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  Early  Teabs  op  Chbistianitt. 
A  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  By  £.  de  Pressens^ 
D.D.  In  four  volumes.  Vol. 
III.  Heresy  and  Christian  Doc- 
trine. VoL  IV.  Life  and  Practice 
in  the  Early  Church.  London  : 
Hodder  <&  Stoughton.     1879. 

Thb  re-issue  of  this  instructive  and 
briUiant  work  is  now  complete.  In 
our  notice  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes,  we  so  fully  expressed  our 
sense  of  its  worth,  that  we  need  do 
little  more  here  than  say  that  our 
interest  in  it  has  been  lostained  to 


the  end,  and  that  die  eonohtding 
volumes  are  in  no  sense  infoior  to 
their  predecessors.  The  various 
schools  of  the  Gnostics,  theenors  of 
Manicbflstsm,  the  Judaising  heresy  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and 
the  system  of  Montanism  are  por- 
trayed in  graphic  and  life-like  lines. 
The  chapters  on  the  theology  of  the 
Alexandrine  School,  especially  the 
discussion  of  the  system  of  (higen, 
are  without  doubt  the  ablest  as  well  as 
the  most  charmiagly  written  which 
have  yet  been  presented  to  English 
readers.  The  School  of  Carthage,  of 
whom  Tertullian  was  the  first  and 
most  illustrious  representative,  is 
treated  with  less  fulness,  bat  this,  in 
view  of  Neander's  exhaustive  re- 
searehes,  is  of  small  moment.  Dr.  de 
Pressens6  has,  however,  so  thoroughly 
nnveiled  to  us  the  heart  of  the 
systems  of  which  he  writes,  he  dis- 
cusses them  with  such  profound 
insight,  such  fine  .discrimination, 
such  sobriety  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  that  we  cannot  refnin 
from  expressing  our  hope  that  he 
will  extend  his  inquiries,  and  submit 
to  a  similar  examination  the  woria 
of  a  still  greater  theologian,  the 
foremost  of  all  the  Fathere  of  the 
Chureh,  St.  Augustine. 

The  volume  of  '*  life  and  Pzao- 
tice  in  the  Early  Chureh"  would 
at  any  time  possess  great  interest 
for  Christian  students,  but  in  riew 
of  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
our  own  day,  with  the  XJltramon- 
tanes,  the  Sacerdotalists,  and  Sacn- 
mentarians,  its  appearance  is  pecu- 
liarly opportune.  The  method  of 
admission  into  the  Church,  the 
cireumstances  under  which  sprink- 
ling gradually  took  the  ibnn  cf 
immersion,  the  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  idea  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  the  steps  by  whidi  that  simpli- 
city was  obscured,  the  bqgtnmng 
and  the  growth  of  the  hiaiaidbioal 
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spirity  and  the  evils  which  it  im- 
mediately brought  in  its  train — ^these 
and  all  cognate  points  are  discussed 
with  a  breadth,  a  thoronghness,  and 
an  aeooracy  whidi  will  be  as  per- 
plexing to  Romanists  and  Anglicans 
as  they  are  gratifying  to  those  who 
are  hamper^  by  no  preconceived 
theories^  and  who  bow  implicitly 
before  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone.  Our  author  very  truly 
remarks,  *'  Cardinal  Manning  showed 
his  wit  and  his  prudence  when  he 
exclaimed  that  he  hoped  the  Council 
would  deliver  us  fit)m  history.  I 
can  well  believe  that  history  is  a 
terribly  embarrassing  thing  to  his 
flchool,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
silence  this  many-tongned  witness." 
Hierarchical  pretensions  were  of 
slow  and  stealthy  growth — ^the 
result  of  a  selQsh,  grasping,  and 
worldly  ambition,  and  only  when  the 
Church  had  lost  its  original  purity 
and  fervour,  when,  in  fact,  its 
spirituality  had  deteriorated  and 
the  personal  convictions  of  many  of 
its  members  had  given  way  to  mere 
professionalism,  could  these  preten- 
sions be  maintained.  We  have  been 
greatly  delighted  with  our  author's 
irrefragable  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  persecution  of  Origen 


arose,  not  from  his  divergence  in 
doctrine  from  the  orthodox  party, 
but  from  his  opposition  to  the 
hierarchical  claims  of  Demetnus. 
This  illustrious  catechist  dared  to 
preach  without  episcopal  authorisa- 
tion, and  the  offence  was  unpardon- 
able 1  The  representations  of  the 
worship  of  the  £arly  Church,  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Christians,  of  their 
relation  to  the  State,  to  society, 
and  to  art,  are  as  vivid  and 
picturesque  as  they  are  sympathetic 
We  have  read  many  volumes  of 
Church  History,  and  are  especially 
indebted  to  Neander,  Milman,  and 
Robertson.  Bat  in  Pressens^'s 
"Early  Years  of  Christianity"  we 
see  a  combination  of  good  qualities 
such  as  no  other  writer  presents. 
In  special  points,  one  or  other  of 
the  authors  we  have  named  may 
surpass  him.  In  the  broad  general 
excellence  of  his  work  he  is  un- 
rivalled. Ele  has  a  powerful 
imagination,  which  enables  him  to  re- 
produce the  forms  and  colours  of  the 
past,  a  pleasant  and  effective  style, 
a  calm  strong  judgment,  and  un- 
deniable candour.  By  no  readers 
should  his  works  be  more  heartily 
appreciated  than  by  the  Baptists  of 
England. 


EXTRACT. 


Importance  of  Character  in  Men  in  Authority. 

"VT  OTHING  could  be  finer  than  Jethro's  enumeration,  alike  in  the 
jlS  characteristics  which  he  names,  and  in  the  order  in  which  he 
mentions  them.  He  ui^es  that  the  judges  to  be  appointed 
shall  be  distinguished  for  ability,  piety,  truthfulness,  and  disinterested 
integrity.  It  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  he  puts  ability 
before  piety ;  but  we  have  only  to  think  a  moment  or  two  to  be 
convinced  that  the  old  sheik  was  right  The  man  who  has  piety 
and  nothing  else  may  fill  an  humble  niche  in  private  life  with 
great  honour ;  but  in  a  place  of  responsibility,  his  piety  will  not 
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make  up  for  the  lack  of  ability.  Therefore,  ability  stands  first; 
but,  inasmuch  as  a  man's  bearing  toward  God  determines  also  the 
direction  of  his  ability  among  his  fellow-men,  after  the  ability  comes 
the  piety.  The  one  is  the  engine  of  the  steamship,  the  other  is  the 
compass ;  and  both  alike  are  necessary,  though  the  engine  is  fint  in 
the  order  Off  erection.  Bichard  Cobden  used  to  say  that  ''  you  hare 
no  security  for  a  man  who  has  no  religious  principle;"  and  even 
they  who  have  no  great  regard  for  the  Lord  Jesus  themselves.,  are 
<::lad  to  get  a  good  Chiistian  into  their  service ;  for,  like  Laban,  they 
can  say,  "  We  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
us  for  your  sake."  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  recent  times  among 
ourselves  some  who  seemed  to  be  God-fearing  men  have  proved 
dreadfully  unfaithful  to  the  trust  that  was  committed  to  them  ;  but 
that  must  not  bring  the  value  of  real  piety  to  a  discount  among  us, 
for  the  veiy  outcry  that  has  been  raised  is  a  proof  of  the  comparative 
rarity  of  such  occurrences,  while  the  worth  of  the  genuine  thing 
furnished  the  temptation  to  counterfeit  it  Perhaps  old  Sanmd 
Johnson  was  as  rash  as  he  was  rude  wheu,  hearing  a  man  at  table 
make  a  blatant  profession  of  his  atheism,  he  turned  to  his  hostess  and 
said,  "  Pray,  madam,  have  you  counted  your  spoons  ?  "  Yet  there  is 
a  connection  of  the  closest  kind  between  a  man's  creed  and  his  life; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  Grod-fearing  man  ought,  for  every 
place  that  involves  responsibility,  to  be  preferred. — Mous  the  Law- 
giver, hy  Dr.  W.  Taylor. 

NEWS   OF  THE   CHURCHES. 


NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
NorUi  Finchley,  London^  September  30. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Cooker,  Rev.  M.  Q.  (Manchester  College),  Bramlej. 
Dalton,  Rev.  J.  J.  (Bradford,  Torkshire),  Frome. 
Hanisy  Rev.  W.  H.  (Liverpool),  Preston. 
Reeves,  Rev.  T.  (LydbrookX  Baasaleg,  Monmoathahire. 
Smitli,  Rev.  T.  H.  (SheffordX  Haddenham. 
Timmis,  Rev.  F.  (RngbyX  Spaldwick. 

RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 
Aberdeen,  Rev.  W.  S.  Chedbom,  October  2. 
Avening,  QloucesterBhiie,  Rev.  W.  Froet,  September  16. 
Miifield,  Yerkshire,  Rev.  J.  P.  Cnshing,  September  30. 
Romford,  Rev.  J.  M.  Steven,  September  18. 

DEATHS. 
Qoadby,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Watford,  October  15,  aged  34. 
James,  Rev.  H.  A.,  Stratford-on-Avon,  September  29,  aged  37. 
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PROGRAMME     FOR    1880. 


rilHE  Proprietors  of  the  Baptist  Magazine  are  enabled  to  announce 
with  much  satisfaction  that,  in  prospect  of  the  New  Year,  they 
have  made  an-angements  for  several  improvements  affecting  both  the 
contents  and  the  appearance  of  the  Magazine. 

From  some  of  the  well-known  writers  whose  names  are  appended 
to  this  programme,  an  original  article  under  each  of  the  departments — 
Devotional,  Litekary,  and  Scientific— together  with  an  extension  of 
the  topics  discussed  under  the  title  of  Present  Day  Subjects,  will 
be  found  in  each  month's  issue. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  has  long  been  known  for  its  cordial  support 
of  Evangelical  Missions.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  important 
work  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  had  its  origin  in  the  communications 
made  to  our  pages  by  the  Rev.  James  Hudson  Taylor  in  1861. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  put  in  possession  of  the  prominent 
facts  connected  with  the  history  and  progress  of  Evangelical  Work 
throughout  the  world,  a  digest  of  the  intelligence  received  by  the 
various  Societies  will  be  given  every  month. 

The  Missionary  Herald,  the  monthly  periodical  of  the  Baptist 

Missionary  Society,  which  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  sixteen  pages 

of  the  Magazine,  will,  in  future,  be  published  in  extenso,  so  that  each 
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purchaser  of  the  Magazine  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  Herald,  excepting  only  the  announcements  of  pecuniaiy 
contributions. 

Outlines  of  Sermons  and  Addresses,  for  Village  Preachers  and 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  will  also  form  a  new  feature  in  the  Magazine. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  enrolled  their  names  on  the  list  of 
contributors  during  1880 : —  * 

Eev.  Dr.  Angus,  Regent's  Park  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  Culross. 

Rev.  G.  Gould,  President  of  Baptist  Union. 

Rev.  R.  Gloveb,  of  Bristol,  will  contribute  a  series  of  Papers  on 
"The  Lord's  Prayer." 

Ber.  T.  M.  Morris,  a  series  of  Sketches  and  Expositions. 

W.  Kjngsland,  Esq. 

M.  L.  Lewis,  Esq. 

J.  MiLNER  Macmaster,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Medley,  M.A.,  Rawdon  College. 

Rev.  G.  McMiCHAEL,  B.A. 

J.  M.  NicOLLE,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stanford. 

Rev.  James  Stuart. 

The  Author  of  "A  Saviour  for  Children.*' 

The  Author  of  "Scenes  From  Church  History." 

We  are  happy,  also,  to  announce  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Magazine  will  be  improved. 

As  these  alterations  will  entail  additional  pecuniary  expense  to 
the  Proprietors,  they  confidently  trust  to  be  reimbursed  by  an 
increasing  circulation.  Will  not  every  reader  of  the  Baptist 
Magazine  help  us  by  obtaining  another  subscriber  ? 

The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  supply  any  number  of  Piospednnes 
on  application. 
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SAMSON  AGONISTES  is  not  a  popular  poem.  It  is  singularly 
devoid  of  ornament,  and  it  is  intense,  too  intense  to  please  the 
many.  It  is,  moreover,  east  in  a  form  alien  to  our  national 
^nius,  it  stands  alone  in  our  literature  as  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  classical  drati^a.  Critics  generally  assert  that  the  poem  shows 
some  falling  off  in  Milton's  powers,  and  their  verdict  cannot  be 
challenged.  But  to  examine  the  drama  from  a  literary  standpoint 
is  not  our  purpose  ;  suc&  an  examination  could  be  interesting  only  to 
the  students  of  classical. literature.  The  majority  of  readers  care 
little  or  nothing,  whetheir  a  poet  ignores  or  observes  the  laws  of 
Aristotle,  if  he  has  great  *  or  beautiful  thoughts  to  express.  If 
"  L' Allegro  "  and  "  II  Penseroso "  reveal  Milton  in  his  youth,  still 
more  fully  does  "Samson  Agonistes*'  reveal  him  in  his  old  age. 
Shakespeare's  works  tell  us  little  of  the  man ;  he  himself  never  speaks^ 
in  an  utterance,  too  sublime  or  too  generous,  for  the  character  to 
whom  it  is  attributed  ;  Milton,  oti  the  other  hand,  displayed  himself 
in  almost  every  pregnant  line  he  wrote. 

That  Milton  should  have  chosen  Samson  as  the  hero  of  his  latest 
poem,  is  a  mystery  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  choice  illustrates  the  character  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  man.  Samson  is  perhaps  the  least  attractive  of 
the  men  who  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Jewish  history.  The  story 
of  his  life  may  be  an  eminently  instructive  one ;  but  his  character  is 
unrelieved  by  any  generous  or  noble  trait.  Unrestrained  lust  and 
unexampled  weakness,  are  the  two  marked  features  of  his  moral  being. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  great  ambition,  no  indication  that  he  made 
any  strenuous  effort  to  free  his  countrymen ;  his  attacks  on  the 
Philistines  were  spasmodic,  and  prompted  by  personal  feeling  rather 
than  by  patriotism  or  reUgiou^  ze^.  The  circnmstances  of  his 
marriage  with  the  woman  of  Timnath  are  very  perplexing.  His  people 
were  oppressed,  he  had  been  announced  as  their  deliverer ;  yet  instead 
of  making  a  bold  attempt  to  rally  them,  he  marries  a  woman  of  the 
Philistines,  that  he  may  find  a  pretext  for  attacking  her  countrymen. 
But  as  we  read  of  the  woman,  *'  she  pleased  Samson  welL"  During 
his  marriage  feast,  he  attempts  to  overreach  his  guests,  and,  deceived 
by  them,  perpetrates  a  massacre  consummated  by  theft.  His  visit  to 
Gaza  is  a  blot,  or  rather  would  have  been  a  blot,  on  his  character,  had 
it  possessed  either  beauty  or  purity  which  any  single  sin  could  mar. 
His  connection  with  Delilah  stands  almost  alone  as  an  example 
of  moral  weakness.  ProbaUy  Mark  Antony  would  be  quoted  now, 
as  he  was  by  Bacon,  as  the  most  infatuated  of  the  men  who 
have  played  any  great  part  on  the  world's  stage.     Bat  Antony  ar 
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infatuation  pales  before  that  of  Samson.  Antony  had  enervated  him- 
self by  luxurious  self-indulgence  from  his  youth ;  he  could  letain  his 
power  only  by  strenuous  effort,  and  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Cleopatra  loved  him.  He  preferred  ignoble  ease  and  unworthy  love 
to  glory.  Samson  knew  that  Delilah  despised  and  was  ready  to 
betray  him.  Even  the  prayer  he  utters  immediately  before  his  death, 
breathes  only  the  spirit  of  revenge.  He  craves  strength,  not  that  he 
may  free  his  country  or  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  God,  but  that  he 
may  avenge  the  loss  of  his  eyesv  Josephus  presents  a  similar  picture 
of  Samson,  save  that  he  adds  the  charge  of  drunkenness  to  that  of 
sensuality.  We  should  be  tempted  to  credit  Josephus  in  this  matter; 
but  his  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  Scripture,  and  involves  the  viola- 
tion of  the  consecration  to  a  Kazarite  life,  which  is  nowhere  stated. 

That  the  life  of  such  a  man  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  ascetic  student,  who  had  conquered  not  only  his  passions  but  his 
ambition,  is  at  first  sight  astounding.  Had  Samson  been  a  hero, 
checked  in  his  glorious  career  by  an  unexpected  display  of  weakness, 
the  choice  would  have  been  natural.  But  for  the  Puritan  poet  the 
story  possessed  a  powerful  fascination.  He  saw  in  Samson  not  the 
mere  victim  of  unworthy  passion ;  but  the  man  whose  birth  an  angel 
had  announced,  the  ordained  servant  of  Grod,  endowed  with  super- 
human strength.  Apparently  the  Divine  purpose  had  been  frustrated : 
for  when  the  man  whose  birth  an  angel  heralded  died,  his  countrymen 
were  still  bondsmen,  and  his  foes  triumphant.  To  Milton  the  question 
Jie  puts  into  the  lips  of  Samson  was  a  momentous  one : — 

''  Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed. 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  Gk>d, 
Designed  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out* 
Madeof  my  enemies  the  soom  and  gase ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
WiUi  this  HeaTPen-gifted  strength  ?  " 

Season  pronounced  the  life  a  failure.  For  Milton  the  study  of  such 
ra  problem  as  Samson's  career  suggests  possessed  a  fascination,  which 
it  certainly  does  not  possess  for  the  poet  of  to-day. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  of  failure  was  written  in  tlie  rise  and 
fall  of  Milton's  own  party.  Great  men  had  appeared  on  the  worid's 
«tage»  victory  in  some  respects  unique  in  the  world's  history  had 
crowned  their  efforts,  the  Divine  sanction  had  been  assumed  by  all 
the  faithful.  False  teachers  had  been  swept  aside,  superstition  had 
been  overthrown,  licence  checked.  The  truth  had  been  proclaimed, 
the  Bible  had  been  placed  in  men's  hands,  its  language  had  been  on 
their  Ups.  But  haedly  was  the  victory  won,  when  the  Pnritans 
themselves  were  ovesthrown  in  turn.  The  bodies  of  heroic  men  were 
snatched  from  their  graves  and  exposed  to  public  contumely.  The 
England  of  1671 — in  which  year  Milton  wrote  his  poem — was  baser 
than  the  En^and  of  1641.  The  torrent  of  scepticism,  pio&nity, 
and  licentiousness,  which^  he  and  his  fellows  had   attempted  to 
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stem,  had  burst  its  barriers  and  was  flooding  the  land.  Sensuous 
as  had  been  the  poems  of  Carew,  Suckling,  and  the  earlier  Stuart 
poets,  their  indelicacy  was  slight  as  compared  with  the  unblushing 
impurity  which  marks  the  productions  of  the  later  period.  The  clergy 
were  bent  only  on  suppressing  their  rivals,  and  those  rivals,  the 
Puritan  preachers,  were  subject  to  ever-varying  forms  of  persecution. 
Statesman  and  priest,  wit  and  citizen,  were  apparently  at  one  in 
rejoicing  over  their  regained  liberty,  and  in  their  determination  to 
carry  it  to  the  furthest  limit.  The  great  work  of  national  reform,  to 
which  lives  of  unceasing  toil  had  been  devoted,  to  accomplish  which 
thousands  had  fallen  on  the  battle-field,  and  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  many  prayers,  had  proved  a  failure.  True,  the  fall  of  the 
Puritans  was  not  due  to  the  web  of  Delilah,  but  it  had  been  ac- 
celeirated  if  not  produced  by  petty  jealousies  and  miserable  weakness. 
All  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Puritan  literature, 
know  that  the  Old  Testament  possessed  a  singular  fascination  for  the 
men  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  doings  of  the  Hebrew  judges,  and  the 
treatment  to  which  the  Israelites  subjected  the  Canaauites,  were 
perpetually  quoted  by  them.  They  were  never  weary  of  drawing 
parallels  between  England  and  Palestine,  between  6od*s  people  and 
the  Israelites,  His  enemies  and  the  Philistines.  The  same  tendency 
is  displayed  by  Milton  in  '*  Samson  Agonistes.*'  The  poet  was  thinking 
of  England  rather  than  of  Palestine  when  he  penned  the  lines : — 

**  Bat  whafc  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt, 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty  ; 
And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  saspect 
Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favour  raised 
As  their  deliverer  ?    If  he  aught  begin, 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds  ?  " 

No  words  could  more  appropriately  describe  the  action  of  hiis  own'> 
countrymen,  as  seen  by  Milton.  The  corruption  was  undoubted,  and 
the  choice  of  bondage  rather  than  strenuous  liberty  had  been 
deliberate  and  emphatic.  The  liberty  which  had  been  offered  to 
Englishmen  was  not  the  liberty  they  sought ;  it  was  freedom  to  accept 
a  lofty  but  unwelcome  ideal  of  life,  by  no  means  to  do  what  seemed 
good  in  their  own  eyes.  And  had  they  not  despised,  envied,  and 
suspected  Cromwell  and  the  men  who  stood  about  him  ?  To  Samson 
and  the  Jews  the  passage  is  far  less  applicable.  Samson  had  dis- 
played no  administrative  ability,  had  formed  no  great  design  for  the 
liberation  of  his  countrymen.  And  though  his  erratic  onslaughts 
seemed  to  have  alarmed  rather  than  to  have  stimidated  his  own 
people,  they  recognised  his  physical  superiority,  and  appreciated  it 
fully  enough  to  give  him  honourable  burial.  To  multiply  examples 
of  passages  full  of  meaning  when  interpreted  as  treating  of  Cromwell 
and  of  England,  which  are  by  no  means  appropriate  if  applied  tou 
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Samson  and  tlie  Jews,  is  needless.    They  force  themselYes  on  the 

reader's  notice  again  and  again  * 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Samson  of  Milton's  drama  is 

not  the  Samson  of  history.     Milton's  genius  was  not  dramatic.    The 

form  of  the  work  before  us  may  recall  the  productions  of  uEschylns, 

Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  in  solemn  grandeur  it  may  stand  alone ; 

but  it  is  essentially  subjective.    The  thoughts  which  Samson  expresses 

in  Milton's  verse  are  the  poet's  own  thoughts,  and  are  utterances 

which  would  have  bewildered  the  Hebrew  judge  to  whom  they  are 

attributed.    The  Samson  Agonistes,  or  Samson  the  wrestler,  as  depicted 

by  the  poet,  is  engaged  in  a  conflict  utterly  unlike  that  of  Bamath- 

lebi.     The  man  torn  by  passionate  remorse,  regretting  the  shame  he 

has  brought  on  God's  cause  rather  than  his  own  misfortune,  anxiouF 

only  to  assert  the  freedom  of  his  people  and  to  vindicate  the  glory  of 

Jehovah,  is  not  Delilah's  victim.    The  Samson  of  the  drama  is  a  man 

of  unwavering  faith,  a  profound  thinker,  a  subtle  reasoner.     Such  a 

man  might  have  failed  to  free  his  countrymen,  but  he  would  not 

have  left  the  task  without  an  heroic  effort.     Again  and  again,  feeling 

produced  by  his  own  suffering  inspires  Milton's  pen.     It  is  his  own 

blindness  which  animates  the  pathetic  wail : — 

**  Ob,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  bluse  of  noon, 
IiTecoverably  dark,  total  echpse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day  I  " 

It  is  of  his  own  physical  misfortunes  the  poet  thinks,  in  writing  of 
God's  dealings  witli  his  servants  : — 

*'  With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow*8t  them  down. 
Painful  diseases,  and  deformed, 
In  crude  old  age ; 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering, 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days :  in  fine, 
Just  or  unjust  alike  seem  miserable, 
For  ofc  alike  both  come  to  evil  end.*' 

Applied  to  the  sufferings  of  Samson  the  word  causeless  would  be 
absurd ;  whatever  suffering  he  experienced  was  merited,  the  natural 
outcome  of  weakness  and  self-indulgence.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Milton  himself  had  not  ignored  the  laws  of  nature  when  a  student; 
and  nature  punishes  remorselessly  the  man  who  opposes  her,  whether 
he  does  so  from  love  of  knowledge  or  from  love  of  pleasure. 

To  Delilah,  Milton  is  somewhat  unjust.  He  aggravates  her  guilt 
by  a.S8uming  that  she  was  Samson  s  wife,  a  supposition  unsupported 
by  Scripture,  and  against  which  the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  distinct. 
Delilah  simply  acted  as  women  of  her  unfortunate  class  always  have 
acted.  Indeed,  her  crime  was  simply  that  she  betrayed  the  too  con- 
fiding man,  who  was  the  enemy  of  her  nation,  and  that  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  rulers  of  her  country.  Though  Delilah  may  be  contemptible, 
we  can  sympathise  with  her  declaration,  that  in  her  own  land  she 
would  be  "  sung  at  solemn  festivals.*'     It  is  Milton's  own  domestic 


*  See  espeoially  lines  667  to  709. 
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experience  which  animates  the  part  of  the  poem  dealing  with  Delilah. 
The  tone  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  women  is  a  blot  on  the  produc- 
tion. Milton's  conception  of  their  character  and  position  is  obviously 
false ;  he  demands  of  them  the  subservience  of  the  slave  with  the 
virtue  of  the  free.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  theory 
of  government  in  the  State  and  the  family  has  been  revolutionised 
since  Milton  wrote.  Then  kings,  husbands,  parents,  demanded 
implicit  obedience;  now  their  authority  is  limited  within  the 
narrowest  bounds,  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  State  and 
the  feunily.  Milton  had  been  unhappy  in  his  conjugal  experiences,  as 
was  not  unnatural.  It  is  not  often  given  to  so  outstanding  a  man  to 
find  domestic  peace.  His  genius  implies  solitude ;  the  domestic  life 
of  great  poets  is  a  gloomy  page  in  history.  Dante  had  suffered  before 
Milton,  and  with  perhaps  a  single  exception  every  great  English  poet 
from  Milton's  time  to  our  own  has  shared  their  fate.  Of  course  the 
remark  does  not  apply  to  living  poets ;  their  contemporaries  cannot 
estimate  their  greatness,  and  would  shrink  from  any  criticism  of  their 
private  doings.  The  absence  of  the  dramatic  element  is  very  apparent 
in  the  interview  between  Samson  and  Delilah.  It  is  Milton,  whose 
attitude  had  been  one  of  resistance,  who  speaks ;  Milton,  whose  lofty 
aspirations  had  not  been  shared,  who  had  been  tempted  in  vain  to 
cringe  for  paltry  favours  of  the  State. 

In  his  old  age,  Milt^on  was  dealing  with  another  phase  of  tlie 
problem  which  had  exercised  him  in  his  youth.  He  had  written 
'**  Lycidas  "  in  memory  of  his  fiiend,  "  dead  ere  his  prime ; "  for  it  had 
seemed  strange  that  one  so  pure,  so  strong,  should  die,  his  work  un- 
<lone.  Then,  the  poet,  seeing  how  poor  a  thing  is  earthly  ambition, 
liad  urged  men  to  seek  the  approval  of  God  done.  Now,  it  seemed 
strange  that  men  should  live  to  labour  and  to  suffer,  and  then  die 
without  seeing  the  result  of  their  endeavour.  Now,  as  it  had  done 
then,  his  faith  triumphed.  Haply  Grod  had  ends  above  his  reach  to 
know,  ends  which  his  suffering  and  failure  might  further.  There  is 
in  Milton's  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  life,  that  intense  trust 
in  God  which  has  often  been  associated  with  Calvinism.  That,  as 
Milton  hints,  the  catastrophe  with  which  the  life  of  Samson  ends, 
affords  any  solution  of  the  difficulties  suggested  by  his  career,  we  do 
not  think  Life  and  death  are  alike  inexplicable ;  but  we  may  accept 
Milton's  declaration : — 

^  All  is  best,  tbough  oft  wa  doubt, 
What  the  unsearchable  dispoae 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  be«t  found  in  the  close. 
Oft  he  eeems  to  bide  his  lace, 
But  unexpectedly  returns —  " 

We  may  accept  the  declaration  not  the  less  because  we  reach  it  in 
another  fashion. 

His  party  defeated,  his  hopes  frustrated,  Milton  might  have  yielded 
to  that  "  loathed  melancholy  "  which  he  had  condemned  ;  or  he  might 
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have  watched  the  progress  of  events  with  stoical  indifference.  He 
spumed  the  temptation,  and  made  it  his  task  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.    His  faith  was  tried,  but  not  overwhehned : — 

'*  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men  ; 
Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all : 
If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure ; 
For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool. 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself." 

Milton  faced  the  mysteries  which  perplexed  him  boldly,  and  sought 
solution  of  them.  He  learned  and  he  teaches  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  lesson  an  earnest  man  full  of  love  to  God  and  his  fellows 
can  be  called  upon  to  learn  or  to  teach.  He  saw  what  seemed  to  be 
a  waste  of  power,  of  goodness,  and  of  suffering.  Only  the  mistakes 
of  his  companions  appeared  to  be  bearing  fruit ;  the  mistakes  had  been 
many,  and  the  harvest  was  abundant.  The  good  they  had  done 
seemed  to  have  perished  with  them.  Milton  had  to  realize  man's 
insignificance,  to  realize  it  without  losing  sight  of  his  greatness.  ¥or 
good  cannot  die ;  Ichabod  can  be  written  on  the  recoi-d  of  no  life  spent 
in  God's  service.  The  reform  a  man  labours  to  effect  may  not  be 
accomplished ;  the  abuse  he  strives  to  remove  may  live  long ;  but  in 
a  way  of  which  he  never  thought,  his  effort  produces  its  result,  and 
the  evil  is  precursor  of  greater  good.  It  is  the  fool  alone  who  argues 
God  at  fault,  because  he  himself  is  perplexed. 

Milton's  faith  has  been  justified,  the  era  of  Puritanism  has  produced 
a  great  result.  Men  of  all  schools  now  admit  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  the  band  of  earnest  men  who  opposed  Laud  and  Charles.  Their 
influence  is  perceptible  in  our  national  character,  it  lives  and  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  our  literature.  Much  of  the  mystery  has  passed ;  to  u* 
the  fall  of  Puritanism  apper.rs  natural,  nay,  inevitable.  Force  will  never 
produce  the  acceptance  of  an  uncongenial  ideal  of  life  by  a  nation. 
Persecution  or  the  power  of  the  State  may  serve  dogma,  it  may  affect 
men's  profession,  by  preventing  controversy,  it  may  preserve  sincere 
beliefin  falsehood,  but  it  cannot  render  men  pure  in  heart  or  devoted 
to  their  God.  We  know  now  that  much  which  the  Puritans  hoped  to 
accomplish  in  a  generation,  must  be  the  work  of  many  ages.  We  know 
that  national  morality.  develop3  slowly,  and  must  do  so  whilst  man  is 
free.  And  if  in  the  events  of  our  own  days  we  find  cause  for  perplexity, 
nowhere  shall  we  find  a  grander  example  of  unwavering  faith  than  in 
Milton's  "  Samson  Agonistes."  J.  Milner  Macmastek. 
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X. 


OTHO  IN  POMERANIA  (Condvded). 

REPULSED  at  Julin,  Otho  and  his  pai*ty  proceeded  to  Stettin, 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  the 
most  influential  town  of  the  district.  Upon  the  decision 
of  its  inhabitants  the  future  course  of  the  mission  would  largely 
depend.  The  prospects  before  him  were  far  from  encouraging,  but 
Otho  was  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
He  had  apparently  no  such  difficulty  in  gaining  an  entrance  as 
he  had  experienced  at  Julin.  He  was  allowed  an  ample  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  objects  of  his  mission,  and  of  exerting 
his  powers  of  persuasion.  But  his  explanations  and  appeals  were 
alike  in  vain.  The  citizens  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
ancestral  religion  and  become  Christians.  Christianity  was  not  in 
fact  entirely  unknown  to  them.  They  had  come  in  contact  with 
people  who  professed  it,  had  closely  observed  their  character,  and 
listened  eagerly  to  their  reports  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  nations  in  which  it  was  established.  The  impressions  they  had 
received  were  the  reverse  of  favourable,  and  they  now  resisted  Otho's 
appeals  by  arguments  which  have  always  proved  far  more  hurtful 
than  the  most  polished  weapons  of  intellectual  scepticism.  The 
Pomeranians  were  a  free  and  open-hearted  people,  happy  in  their 
possession  of  a  genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  with  no  tempta- 
tions to  theft  and  able  to  display  a  generous  hospitality.  So  little 
fraud  and  dishonesty  was  there  at  Stettin  that  the  use  of  locks  and 
keys  was  unknown.  They  had  heard,  so  they  told  Otho.  that  among 
the  Christians  were  liars,  thieves,  and  pirates ;  that  though  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  of  one  religion,  they  hated  and  destroyed  one  another,  and 
that  crime  was  so  constant  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  men 
to  lose  their  hands,  their  feet,  or  their  eyes  in  the  way  of  punishment. 
8uch  things,  they  proudly  asserted,  were  unknown  among  them,  and 
they  therefore  preferred  to  remain  as  they  were. 

It  could  have  been  no  easy  task  to  rebut  the  force  of  such  an 
argument ;  but  Otho  bravely  laboured  on,  spending  more  than  two 
months  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
and  to  show  them  that  the  things  of  which  they  complained  were 
contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had 
extended  his  patience  over  a  much  longer  period,  but  he  apparently 
lost  heart  and  resolved  without  further  delay  to  report  his  failure  to 
Boleslav  and  ask  his  advice.  This,  as  he  well  knew,  could  only  come 
in  one  form.  Messengers  were  accordingly  despatched,  not,  however, 
as  he  had  intended,  secretly  and  unobserved.  The  citizens  of  Stettin  • 
heard  of  the  embassy,  and,  in  dread  lest  Boleslav  should  at  once  punish 
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them  for  their  obstinacy,  sent  an  ambassador  of  their  own  to  promise 
8ubmi:5sion  if  he  would  grant  them  a  solid  and  permanent  peace  and 

diminish  the  heavy  tribute  he  had  hitherto  exacted  from  them- 

The  ambassadors  would  necessarily  be  absent  for  some  weeks,  and 
Otlio  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  serious  opposition  to  his  work. 
Tlie  people  were  not  less  but  if  anything  more  disposed  to  listen  to 
liis  preaching.  On  the  market-days,  which  occurred  twice  in  the 
we^fk,  he  stood  in  the  market-place,  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and 
<*n(leavoured  to  convince  the  people  that  for  them  as  for  all  others  the 
<  iospel  was  indeed  good  news.  He  demonstrated  to  them,  by  the  purity, 
the  generosity,  and  the  fortitude  of  his  own  life,  that  Christianity  was 
a  nobler,  more  humane,  and  more  beneficent  religion  than  they  had 
juflgod  it  to  be.  There  were  heathen  slaves  and  captives  whom  he 
re(U^emed  at  his  own  cost  and  sent  to  their  homes.  There  were 
sufrerei-s  whom  he  gladly  helped,  and.  in  the  presence  of  such  virtue 
as  he  displayed,  even  the  hardy  prejudice  of  the  Stettiners  began  to 
yield. 

His  first  signal  success  was  in  the  conversion  of  two  young  men,  sons 

of  one  of  the  foremost  families.     They  wei-e  frequently  among  the 

bishop's  hearers  in  the  market-place,  and  were  so  deeply  interested 

in  his  teaching  that  they  sought  from  him  private  instruction  also. 

At  length  they  were  won  over  to  the  faith  and  duly  baptized.     For 

eii^'ht  days  after  their  baptism  they  resided  with  the  bishop,  but 

before  tlie  time  had  expired  their  mother  sent  a  message  requesting 

to  see  them.     Otho  gladly  acceded  to  the  request.     He  received  her 

in  a  manner  which  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  observers.     He 

was  seated  in  the  open  air  on  a  bank  of  turf,  his  clergy  around  him, 

and  the  young  men,  clad  in  their  white  baptismal  robes,  at  his  feet. 

As  she  approached,  they  hastened  to  meet  her.    The  sight  of  those  so 

dear  to  her  in  their  baptismal  robes,  completely  overcame  her  feelings, 

80  that  she  sank  on  the  ground  and  wept.     The  spectators  were 

surprised  when  they  learned  the  reason  of  her  delight.     She  had 

experienced  an  overwhelming  joy  in  their  conversion.     "  I  thank 

Thee,  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ,"  were  her  first  words,  "  Thou  source  of  all 

hope  and  consolation,  that    I  behold  my  sons  initiated  into  Thy 

•Sacraments,  enlightened  by  their  faith  in  Thy  Divine  truth."     Then 

embracing  her  sons,  she  added,  "  For  Thou  knowest,  my  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  that  for  many  years  I  have  not  ceased  in  the  secret  recesses  of 

my  heart  to  commend  these  youths  to  Thy  compassion,  beseeching 

Thee  to  do  in  them  even  that  which  Thou  now  hast  done."    And 

last  of  all,  turning  to  the  bishop,  she  encouraged  him  thus :    •*  Blessed 

be  the  day  of  your  coming  to  this  city,  for  if  you  will  but  persevere 

a  great  church  shall  here  be  gathered  to  the  Lord.    Do  not  allow 

yourself  to  grow  impatient  by  delay.    Behold,  I  myself  who  stand 

here  before  you,  do,  by  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  encoim^ed  by  your 

presence,  and  by  the  help  of  these  my  children,  declare  myself  a 

Christian,  though  until  now  I  dare  not  openly  acknowled^  it* 
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This  woman,  having  avowed  herself  a  Christian,  became  forthwith 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Through  her  influence,  her  servants  and 
many  also  of  her  neighbours  boldly  confessed  Christ.  Her  husband 
was  at  the  time  from  home,  and  news  of  what  had  occurred  having 
reached  him  he  was  greatly  incensed.  The  woman  perseveringly 
prayed  for  his  conversion,  and  sought  to  win  him  by  wise  and  gentle 
words.  His  opposition  gradually  gave  way,  and  before  long  he  also 
was  baptized.  Successes  such  as  these,  effected  by  purely  spiritual 
weapons,  are  the  highest  that  can  be  achieved,  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  Otho  should  so  soon  have  grown  impatient  and  have 
called  to  his  aid  other  powers  than  those  by  which  this  signal  triumph 
was  won. 

Meanwhile,  the  messengers  returned  with  letters  from  Boleslav. 
The  Duke  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  indignation  at  the 
events  which  had  called  for  his  interference.  The  treatment  to  which 
his  friend  the  legate  had  been  subjected  was  intolerable  and  deserved 
the  severest  punishment.  This  punishment  Boleslav  was  not  indeed 
unwilling  to  inflict,  but  the  le^^ate  himself  had  pleaded  for  the 
transgressors,  and,  from  respect  to  him,  the  l)uke  had  consented  to 
proclaim  a  general  amnesty  provided  the  people  would  abjure  their 
paganism  and  become  Christians,  on  the  conditions  proposed  by  their 
ambassador.     Otherwise  there  would  be  for  them  no  mercy. 

This  communication  speedily  produced  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  citizens.  Otho  now  received  the  submission  which  had  hitherto 
been  denied.  To  complete  his  success,  however,  he  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  people  to  cast  adrift  their  old  moorings  and  to 
destroy  the  marks  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  heathen  gods.  Ho  there- 
fore insisted  on  the  destruction  of  the  idols  and  their  temples.  The 
proposal  in  itself  was  reasonable  and  right,  but  the  people  shrank 
from  its  acceptance  with  indescribable  terror.  They  were  seized 
with  alarm,  and  firmly  declined  to  take  so  bold  a  step,  lest  they  should 
bring  destruction  not  upon  the  idols  only  but  upon  themselves.  The 
bishop  respected  their  scruples  and  ofiered  to  run  the  risks  which 
they  dreaded.  He  and  his  chaplains  were  willing  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow,  as  they  dreaded  not  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  Armed 
with  hatchets  and  pickaxes  they  went  forth  to  demolish  every  monu- 
ment of  the  ancient  faith.  Temple  after  temple  fell  to  the  ground, 
image  after  image  was  hewn  to  pieces,  and  still  there  was  no  voice 
nor  any  that  answered.  The  gods  were  evidently  no  gods  and  could 
defend  neither  themselves  nor  their  worshippers. 

The  temple  of  Triglav— the  triple-headed  god  of  war — was  the 
richest,  not  only  in  its  architectural  decoration  but  in  its  treasures. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  of  war  was  devoted  to  its  service,  and 
costly  gifts  of  every  description  were  to  be  found  among  its  votive 
offerings.  These  were  handed  over  to  the  bishop,  but,  with  equal 
generosity  and  prudence,  he  declined  to  receive,  them.  They  were 
at  his  suggestion  distributed  among  the  people.     All  that  he  reserved 
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to  himself  was  the  triple  head  of  Triglav,  and  this  be  subsequently 
sent  to  the  Pope  as  a  trophy  of  his  success  over  heathenism. 

The  Dews  of  these  events  speedily  reached  the  citizens  of  Julin, 
and  Otho  had  at  this  stage  no  further  diGBculty  with  them.  On  his 
return,  ?*fter  live  months  had  been  spent  in  Stettin,  he  found  them 
eager  to  welcome  him,  and  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  he  and  his  clei?;y 
M'ere  busily  engaged  in  preaching  and  in  baptizing  the  converts.  In 
both  these  cities,  Otho  arranged  for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  Julia 
was  subsequently  made  the  seat  of  the  first  bishopric  in  Pomerania. 
After  visiting  Clonoda,  Colbei^,  and  I>elgrade,  in  all  of  which  places 
he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  of  his  labours,  he  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  return  to  his  own  diocese,  and  reached  Bamberg 
in  the  spring  of  A.D.  1125  after  an  absence  of  nearly  eleven  months. 

Here  he  remained  in  the  prosecution  of  his  episcopal  work  for 
three  years.  Then  he  resolved  on  another  mission  to  Pomerania, 
where  his  presence  was  urgently  demandeiL  This  time  he  defrayed 
the  entire  cost  of  the  mission  from  his  own  purse,  and,  in  addition  to 
such  tilings  as  were  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  himself  and  his 
associates,  he  took  with  him  a  number  of  valuable  presents.  At 
Demmin  he  met  his  old  friend  Duke  Wartislav  returning  from  a 
successful  war  which  he  had  just  waged  with  the  Leuticians.  Otho 
was  pained  to  see  among  the  trophies  of  the  war  a  band  of  captives 
who  were  to  be  divided  with  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  He  manfully 
expostulated  with  the  Duke  and  secured  their  release.  It  was  further 
aiTaiiged  between  them  that  a  diet  should  be  held  at  Usedom  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  deputies  of  the  various  states  to  consent  to 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  Christianity.  The  assembly  met  at 
Whitsuntide,  under  the  presidency  of  Duke  Wartislav,  who  commen- 
ded Otho  as  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  bishop,  as  they  knew,  had  relinquished  a  life  of  honour  and  of 
ease,  and  had  devoted  to  this  mission  his  vast  st<:res  of  wealth,  that 
he  might  communicate  to  the  states  the  troasxire  which  he  deemed  of 
highest  worth.  Then  Otho  himself  addressed  the  chiefs,  expounding 
to  them  the  great  doctrines  of  the  grace  of  (Jod,  the  forgiveness  of 
bins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  decree  was  passed,  permit- 
ting, throughout  the  whole  of  the  states,  the  preacliing  of  the  Gospel, 
and  at  once  Otho  sent  forth  his  companions,  two  and  two,  into  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  country. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  liis  work  came,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  heathen  priests.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  devices  to 
which  they  occasionally  had  recourse.  At  Wolgast  two  of  Otho  s 
evangelists — Ulric  and  Albin — found  themselves  in  great  danger. 
They  had  been  hospitably  received,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
by  tho  wife  of  the  burgomaster ;  but  when  she  discovered  who  they 
were,  she  was  struck  with  consternation  and  declared  that  their  lives 
were  in  the  utmost  peril.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Wolgast  a 
passionate  hatred  of  Christianity  and  a  stem  determination  to  retard 
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its  progress.  One  of  the  local  priests,  enraged  by  the  decree  of  the 
Diet  of  Usedom,  had  made  a  bold  eflfort  to  accomplish  by  fraud  what 
he  had  failed  to  accomplish  by  persuasion.  Knowing  well  the  super- 
stitious credulity  of  the  people,  he  turned  it  by  means  of  a  clumsy 
artifice  to  his  own  account.  He  repaired  one  night  to  a  neighbouring 
forest,  dressed  in  his  white  sacerdotal  robes,  and  concealed  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  thicket.  Early  next  morning,  in  the  dim  twilight,  a 
peasant  passing  through  the  wood  on  his  way  to  the  city,  heard  a 
loud  voice  commanding  him  to  stop  and  listen.  The  terror  produced 
by  this  voice  in  a  place  so  lonely,  and  at  an  hour  so  unwonted,  was 
deepened  by  the  appearance  of  a  figure  clad  in  white.  The  priest 
represented  himself  as  the  highest  of  the  national  gods,  the  god  who 
clothed  the  fields  with  grass,  and  gave  the  cattle  their  increase. 
Estranged  and  insulted]  by  the  apostasy  of  the  people,  he  had  come 
to  warn  them  that  they  must  no  longer  neglect  his  worship,  nor  allow 
to  live  those  base  men  who  proclaimed  a  strange  Grod.  The  terrified 
and  credulous  peasant  fled  to  the  city  and  narrated  what  he  had  seen. 
A  crowd  speedily  gathered  round  him.  After  some  time  had  elapsed, 
the  priest  who  had  played  the  trick,  slipped  into  the  crowd,  and, 
assuming  the  air  of  a  sceptic,  drew  out  of  the  ignorant  man  account 
after  account  of  what  he  had  seen  with  the  view  of  working  on  the 
fears  of  the  people,  and  at  last  he  so  roused  and  affrighted  them  that 
they  determined  to  put  to  death  the  Christian  evangelists,  and  to 
punish  the  citizens  who  gave  them  shelter.  Ulric  and  Albin  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives,  and  even  Otho,  who  shortly  joined  them, 
incurred  perils  which  could  not  have  been  averted  apart  from  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  who  accompanied  him 

At  Glltzkow  there  had  recently  been  erected  a  large  and  magnificent 
temple,  of  which  the  citizens  were  not  unnaturally  proud.  It  was  at 
once  a  proof  of  their  profound  devotion  to  the  service  of  their  god 
and  a  triumph  of  art.  After  their  conversion  to  Christianity  they 
pleaded  with  Otho  to  spare  this  renowned  and  venerated  building, 
and  suggested  that  it  should  be  used  for  Christian  worship.  But 
fearing  the  power  of  their  heathen  associations  and  the  possibility  of 
a  reaction,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appeals,  and  ruthlessly 
razed  it  to  the  ground.  In  its  stead,  however,  he  erected  a  more 
beautiful  and  stately  structure  than  the  building  he  had  destroyed, 
and  at  its  dedication  appointed  a  festival  more  grand  and  imposing 
than  the  pagan  celebrations.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonial,  he 
preached  a  sermon  which  proved  him  to  be  in  many  wajB  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  the  necessity  of  self-dedication  to  God.  He  explained 
the  futility  of  all  external  offerings,  however  costly,  unless  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  fruits  of  the  life.  Outward  signs  were  worthless, 
apart  from  an  inner  and  spiritual  substance.  The  true  temple  of  God 
was  in  a  believer's  soul ;  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and 
unless  He  has  His  dwelling  there,  we  can  have  no  real  communion 
with  Him.    The  bishop  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Mizlav,    the 
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govemcMr  of  the  district,  in  this  wise :  **  Thou  ait  the  trae  hoi»e  fA 
God,  my  son.  Thou  shalt  this  day  be  consecrsted  and  dedicated ; 
consecrated  to  God  thy  Almighty  Maker,  so  that,  separated  from  erery 
foreign  master,  thou  mayest  be  exclusively  His  dwelling  and  Bxs 
possession:  therefore,  my  beloved  son,  do  not  hinder  this  consecration, 
for  little  avails  it  to  have  consecrated  the  house  thou  seest  before 
thee  if  a  like  consecration  be  not  made  in  thy  own  souL"  This  direct 
and  forcible  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  ilizlav  felt  its  power  and  asked 
the  bishop  what  was  needed  in  order  to  such  a  consecration.  He  was 
told  that  he  must  adorn  his  faith  by  works  of  piety ;  that  he  must 
abandon  all  deeds  of  violence^  oppression,  fraud,  and  shedding  of 
blood ;  that  he  must  carry  out  our  Lord's  golden  rule,  and  bi^in  by 
setting  at  liberty  the  prisoners  he  had  confined  for  debt.  The  sacrifice 
was,  be  said,  great ;  the  duty  was  hard ;  for  these  prisoners  were 
owiiij];  him  largel^  sums.  The  bishop  replied  that  Mizlav  must  remem- 
ber the  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *'  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Mizlav  with  a  sigh,  •*  I  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  give  them  all  their  liberty,  that 
so  according  to  your  words  my  sins  may  be  forgiven,  and  that  the 
consecration  of  which  you  spoke  may  be  fulfilled  in  me."  And  most 
faithfully  did  he  redeem  his  promise,  and  set  to  his  fellow-citizens  sn 
example  which  excited  general  admiratk)n  and  joy. 

Otho  was  anxious  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Btigen,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  heathen  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  but  his  comi-ades  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  attempt.  Ulric,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned 
before,  did  not  join  in  their  protests,  but  thrice  made  a  resolute  effort 
to  effect  a  landing ;  each  time  he  was  beaten  back  by  the  severity  of 
the  storm,  and  Otho  saw  in  these  unpropitious  events  an  indication  of 
th(^  Divine  will. 

His  attendants  were  despatched  on  a  second  missionary  tour,  while 
he  in  the  meantime  payed  a  second  visit  to  Stettin,  where  there  had 
arisen  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  paganism.  This  reaction  was 
largely  caused  by  a  pestilence  which  had  wrought  sad  havoc  in  the 
I)omes  of  the  people.  The  pagan  priests,  whose  conversion  to 
Christianity  had  in  most  cases  been  purely  nominal,  attributed  the 
disaster  to  the  anger  of  the  national  gods,  who  could  only  be  pro- 
pitiated by  a  return  to  the  old  paths.  The  ignorant  multitudes  were 
easily  excited,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  one  of  the  churches 
which  Otho,  on  his  first  visit,  had  built. 

When  he  reached  the  town  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  violent  commotion.  He  sought  refnge  in  one  of  the  Gburcbes, 
but  was  followed  by  an  angry  and  vindictive  crowd,  who 
threatened  him  and  his  comrades  with  instant  death.  It  was  a 
critical  moment  The  safety  of  Otho  and  his  party  depended  on 
his  present  bearing.  Had  he  given  way  to  fear,  or  ediowii  the 
slightest  symptom  of  alarm,  the   excited  mob  would  have  makcd 

*  him  with  their  swords.    But  he  was   calm  and  self-i 
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His  courage  did  uot  even  in  that  trying  moment  faiL  Having 
commended  himself  to  God  in  prayer,  he  ordered  the  church  door 
to  be  opened,  walked  forth  in  his  episcopal  robes,  bearing  the 
uplifted  cross  and  chanting  psalms  and  hymns.  The  armed  mob 
was  awe-struck.  Not  a  weapon  was  lifted  against  >^iTn  The  fine 
courage  of  the  bishop  acted  like  a  spell,  and  so  great  W6»  the  admira- 
tion felt  for  his  intrepid  manliness  that  the  assailants  were  one  by 
one  dispersed,  and  the  priests  again  baffled. 

This  event  occurred  on  the  Friday.  The  Saturday  was  spent  by 
the  bishop  and  his  friends  in  prayer  and  fasting.  He  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  a  chief  named  Witstac^  who 
had  been,  as  he  believed,  delivered  from  captivity  by  Otho's  interven- 
tion. He  urged  him  to  continue  the  contest,  and  assured  him  of 
complete  and  speedy  victory.  On  the  following  Sunday,  Otho, 
in  company  with  this  chief,  repaired  to  the  market-place,  and 
there  preached.  For  a  time  he  was  heard  with  respectful  silence, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed.  But  again  his 
life  was  placed  in  jeopardy.  A  tall  and  gorgeously  arrayed  heathen 
priest,  of  imposing  presence,  and  great  bodily  strength,  pressed 
forward  and  adjured  the  citizens  to  destroy  this  enemy  of  their  gods. 
So  effectual  was  his  adjuration  that  spears  were  actually  poised, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  at  length  the  end  had  come.  But  God  had 
ordained  it  otherwise.  Again  He  stood  by  His  servant  and  gave  him 
invincible  courage.  His  demeanour  was  so  calm  and  majestic  that  his 
enemies  were  affrighted.  The  spears  were  not,  could  not,  be  launched. 
Otho  knew  that  God  had  caused  him  to  triumph.  He  walked  fear- 
lessly forth  with  his  attendants  to  a  church  which  the  pagan  party 
had  recently  desecrated,  threw  down  the  altar  they  had  erected 
to  one  of  their  gods,  and  commenced  to  repair  the  injuries  it  bad 
received. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that,  before  a  presence  so  rare  and  so  god- 
like as  this,  every  obstacle  should  vanish.  The  man  who  wielded 
such  power  was  bom  to  command.  After  all  that  they  had  seen  of 
his  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  the  very  pagans  revered  him.  The 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  aroused  in  favour  of  the  old  superstitions 
was  now  turned  into  new  channels.  Opposition  to  Christianity  was 
no  longer  possible,  and  a  decree  was  passed  on  the  following  day 
that  no  farther  attempt  should  be  made  to  resist  its  progress. 

Otho's  influence  was  steadily  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Pomeranians. 
Their  temporal  not  less  than  their  spiritual  welfare  he  sought  to 
promote.  He  interceded  on  more  than  one  occasion  with  Duke 
Boleslav,  and  saved  them  from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war.  They 
twice  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Polish  rule,  and  twice 
did  Boleslav  collect  an  army  to  crush  the  rebellion.  The  Pomeranians 
knew  that  they  could  not  withstand  his  power,  and  wisely  submitted. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  offices  of  their  apostle  they  would 
have  been  visited  with  terrible  punishment.    The  stem  prince  listened 
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to  the  pleadings  of  the  loving  ambassador  of  Christ,  vho  in  these  and 
all  other  matters  showed  himself  the  true  friend  of  the  people. 

He  returned  again  to  his  diocese  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  1128,  and 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego  further  missionary  labonis. 
But  his  interest  in  them  never  diminished ;  and  during  the  eleven 
years  which  intervened  between  this  time  and  his  death,  in  1139,  he 
maintained  a  loving  remembrance  of  the  Pomei-anians,  and  generously 
aided  those  who  laboured  among  them.  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  his 
life  furnished  a  touching  illustration  of  his  spirit.  A  number  of 
Pomeranian  Christians  had  been  carried  captive  by  pagan  hordes,  and 
Otho  determined  to  procure  their  release.  He  procur^  from  Halle  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  cloth,  and  sent  it  to  Pomerania  with  in-, 
structions  that  part  of  it  was  to  be  presented  to  the  heathen  chiefs 
with  the  view  of  securing  their  goodwill,  and  the  rest  converted  into 
ransom-money  for  the  release  of  the  captives.  Such  was  the  saintly 
and  self-denying  Otho — a  man  of  rare  wisdom  and  courage,  genUe 
and  sympathetic,  yet  brave  as  a  hero,  zealous  to  a  point  which  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  fanaticism,  yet  cool,  self-possessed  and  prudent 
— a  man  full  of  faith  and  power,  and  who,  because  of  his  apostolic 
works,  is  assuredly 

*'  On  Fame's  eternal  bead-roll  worthy  to  be  filed." 
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IN  the  words  ''  The  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in 
spirit,"  there  is  very  much  of  the  tone  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  character  and  dispositions  there  commended,  what 
are  they  but  the  same  that  are  approved,  in  germ,  here  ?  If  the  sen- 
tence were  inserted  in  the  chapter  that  contains  the  beatitudes  it 
would  stand  fairly  owned  as  having  an  appropriate  place  among 
them. 

Very  different  is  the  excellency  extolled  to  that  which  has  been 
chiefly  honoured  by  men.  In  the  pictures  old  poets  give  us  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  high  spirit,  ambition,  violence,  revenge,  are  the 
leading  features.  The  applause  of  the  multitude,  the  laurd.  wreath 
of  distinction  was  given  to  such.  Mildness  and  moderation  were 
condemned.  They  were  esteemed  qualities  of  cowardice.  Both 
philosophers  and  historians  deemed  them  contemptible,  and  the  sterner 
and  more  showy  characteristics  were  praised. 

It  is  one  proof  of  the  necessity  of  Divine  teaching  that  this  was 
required  to  bring  into  prominence  the  superior  nobility  of  the  gentle 
and  the  meek.  The  hard  self-will  of  the  stoic  was  a  very  diflTerent 
thing.  Light  from  heaven  needed  to  shine  to  show  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  these.    A  power  was  wanted 

''  Tb  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem. 
To  glisten  in  the  diadem.*' 
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Both  the  sage  of  old  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  speaking  under  the 
influence  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit,  set  forth  in  pre-eminence  humility 
and  forbearance,  and  exalt  patience  as  more  honourable  than  pride. 

Doubtless  we  have  all  found  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in 
life  to  be  patient  Amid  daily  causes  of  irritation,  various  and 
changeful  moods  in  others,  it  has  been  no  easy  effort.  In  business 
life,  amid  disappointments,  crosses,  difficulties ;  in  private  life,  amid 
annoyances,  afflictions,  thwartings,  we  have  proved  it  hard  to  main* 
tain  a  spirit  of  equanimity.  We  have  felt  worried  by  men,  we  have 
not  repressed  murmuring  in  regard  to  Grod.  Self-control  seems  at 
times  almost  impossible,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  a  well-nigh  inconceivable  attainment.  But  yet,  it  is 
uiged,  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  Patience  has  the  mark  of 
heaven's  heraldry  and  the  witness  of  the  commendation  of  God.  It 
is  better  than  pride ;  and  to  cherish  and  let  her  have  her  perfect  work 
should  exercise  a  care  and  diligence  that  we  may  approve  ourselves 
the  "  children  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Let  us  sketch  some  of  the  characteristics  and  contrasts  concerning 
patience  and  pride.   Now,  patience  is  distinguished  by  endurance  ana 
forbearance;  it  is  not  easuy  ruffled^  nor  hastily  excited.    Pride  is 
prone  to  resentment  and  irritation;  it   is   soon  offended,  readily 
aroused.   Patience  is  marked  by  calmness  and  quietness ;  pride  pushes 
forward  in  self-assertion  and  clamour.    Patience  is  evidenced  by  firm- 
ness yet  gentleness,  pride  by  obstinacy  and  rashness.    Patience  with- 
holds judgment,  and  hears  reasons ;  pride  rushes  to  conclusions,  and 
flings  forth  anger  and  contempt     Patience  often  feels  the  appro- 
priateness of  yielding  and  forgiving,  but  pride  remembers  an  offence 
and  meditates  retaliation.    Patience  thinks  much  of  others,  pride 
more  of  itself.    Patience  desires  the  good  of  others,  pride  seeks  its 
own  importance  and  gratification.    Patience  thinks  much  of  duties 
and  obligations ;  pride,  of  rights  and  claims.    Patience  uses  persuasion 
to  compass  its  ends,  pride  employs  command  and  force.    Patience 
seeks  for  excuses  in  others,  pride  imputes  motive  and  aggravates 
offences.    Patience  is  clothed  with  humility,  pride  stands  upon  its 
dignity.    Patience  waits  before  God,  pride  questions  His  procedure 
and  demands  reasons  from  the  Almighty.    Patience  can  abide  the 
issue  of  an  event,  pride  wants  to  anticipate  and  control  it.    Patience 
believes  and  hopes,  but  pride  demands  some   sign  from  heaven. 
Patience  leans  calmly  on  the  Divine  assurance,  but  pride  wrestles 
against  Providence  and  complains  under  its  appointments.    Pride  is 
Pharaoh  seated  upon  his  throne,  smitten  again  and  again  yet  refusing 
to  let  the  people  go ;  patience  is  Moses  remonstrating  and  reasoning, 
still  listening  to  vain  promises  and  awaiting  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Lord.    Pride  is  Saul,  unduly  lifted  up,  disdaining  submission  to  the 
Divine  requirements  and  persecuting  his  rival;   patience  is  David 
trusting  in  the  faithfulness  of  Providence,  not  grasping  at  the  throne, 
nor  unduly  taking  advantage  of  liis  enemy,  but  persuaded  that  in  well 
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doing  the  appointment  would  ;be  confinned^  'and  magnanimonslj 
and  repeatedly  sparing  his  foe.  '  Pri^e  is  Satan,  discontented  and 
rebellious,  pointing  to  Job  and  saying,  "  Tonc^  all  that  he  hath  and 
he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.'*  ratience  is  Job  saying,  **  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  hath  talcen  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord"; 
and  under  his  deepest  affliction  exclaiming,  "Though  He  slay  me  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him  " ;  "  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,  and  when 
He  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.*' 

In  such  and  many  other  contrasts  these  two  dispositions  may  be 
pictured  and  described.  They  show  themselveis  in  all  the  scenes  of 
life.  They  are  present  in  all  the  changes  of  experience.  They  under- 
lie and  colour  the  events  of  every  day.  They  give  token  and  proof 
in  both  old  and  younj?.  They  are  leading  principles  and  conspicuous 
features.  To  have  right  thoughts  aud  judgments  concerning  them  is 
of  prime  importance  and  of  lasting  benefit. 

In  what  respects  is  the  patient  in  spirit  better  than  the  proud  in 
spirit? 

For  one  thing,  patience  is  more  suitable  to  our  nature  and  circum- 
stances than  pride. 

Tlie  man  who  refuses  to  be  patient  should,  of  course,  be  prepared 
to  allow  that  others  are  not  expected  to  be  patient  with  him ;  for  why 
should  he  exact  from  them  what  he  refuses  to  accord  ?  But  full  well 
we  know  this  would  never  do.  Who  is  without  his  imperfections  ? 
Who  is  raised  above  mistakes?  Who  has  not  to  complain  within 
hiiiisclf  of  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  and  failings  by  which  he 
is  ensnared  ?  Can  we  dispense  at  all  with  mutual  forbearance  ? 
Must  we  not  own  the  indispensableness  of  mutual  explanation  and 
for<^ivencss  ?  It  is  related  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  when  asked  to 
write  a  few  lines  in  the  album  of  Count  Erzenburg  he  found  that  two 
distinguished  Frenchmen  had  done  so  before  him.  The  first  was 
M.  Guizot,  who  had  written — "  I  have  learned  in  my  long  life  two 
rules  of  prudence :  To  forgive  much — never  to  foiget."  The  second 
was  M.  Thiers,  who  had  penned — "A  little  forgetting  would  not 
detract  from  the  sincerity  of  the  forgiveness."  To  these  Prince 
Bismarck  added — "  As  for  me,  I  have  learned  to  forget  much  and  to 
ask  to  be  forgiven  more.'*  We  must  all  allow  that  this  is  a  just,  senti- 
ment, and,  to  beings  so  subject  to  continual  infirmities,  most  suitable 
and  appropriate.  "  To  err  is  human,'*  and  if  we  were  to  remember  the 
words,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  let  him  first  cast  a  stone,"  perhaps 
more  patience  and  forbearance  might  be  found  to  pievaiL  Especially 
is  this  disposition  appropriate  to  un  in  regard  to  Grod.  How  partial 
and  imperfect  is  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  perfections  and 
ways !  How  little  can  we  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  Eternal  I 
What  incompetent  judges  are  we  either  of  Hjs  truth  or  His  dealings ! 
When  we  find  men  ready  to  question  the  verities  of  revelation ;  when 
.we  see  them  cavilling  and  objecting,  throwing  doubt  on  this  and 
showing  surprise  at  that,  have  we  not  reason  to  say,  patience  and 
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acquiescence  would  be  better  ?  Who  can  judge  of  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  but  God  ?  Who  has  a  right  to  reserve  secret  tilings 
to  Kimaeir,  if  not  (xod  ?  To  wait  for  furthef  disclosures  is  the  patience 
that  is  suited  to  us,  well  assured  that  sufficient  guidance  has  been^ 
jL^iven  till  that  time,  and  at  last  we  shall  be  satisfied  when  we  "  see 
light  in  His  light,"  both  as  to  BKs  truth  and  His  providences. 

Bat  again,  patience  is  better  than  pride,  because  it  is  stronger.  It 
reqidres  no  exertion  of  power  to  give  way  to  the  irritation  and  self- 
will  of  our  hearts.  We  do  not  need  any  effort  or  study  to  do  this. 
Unhappily,  it  is  too  natural,  too  familiar  a  thing.  But  it  does  require 
power  to  hush  down  the  tumult  of  our  nature,  to  check  the  rising  of 
bitterness,  to  hold  back  the  stinging  word  and  exasperating  retort 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  ofteil  no  model  of  patience,  but  there  was 
one  occasion  when  the  forbearance  which  is  onis  of  its  marks  was 
pleasingly  exemplified.  When  he  lived  in  Ajaccio  the  priests  and 
aristocrats  were  his  bitter  enemies.  One  day  he  saw  a  priest  level  a 
musket  at  him.  He  bent  himself,  and  the  ball  whizzed  over  his  head 
into  a  wall  behind.  When  afterwards  Bonaparte  had  attained  the 
i^nk  of  general,  he  met  that  priest  on  the  Place  du  Diamant  The 
man  turned  io  one  side.  Napoleon  saw  him,  stepped  up,  and  gave 
him  his  hand,  reminding  him  good-humouredly  of  old  times.  It  is 
interesting,  among  far  different  incidents  recorded  about  that  cele- 
brated man,  to  find  that  there  were  times  when  he  could  foigive 
injuries  and  banish  the  purpose  of  revenge. 

There  is  strength  in  gentleness  not  always  credited  to  it,  but  which 
is  of  surpassing  excellence.  How  often  has  passion  raged  and  wrongs 
been  inflicted,  and  yet  the  object  of  all  has  shown  no  resentment.  The 
victim  has  meekly  borne  and  quietly  suffered,  and  let  the  waves  of 
violence  break  themselves  upon  its  non-resistance.  It  is  a  sight  that 
angels  might  admire,  and  we  think  they  must.  A  spectacle  of 
superiority  and  nobleness  is  presented  as  by  some  storm-beaten  but 
immovable  rock. 

Is  there  not  also  another  view  of  its  strength  ?  Does  not  the  wit- 
nessing of  patience  often  convince  those  who  show  a  contrary  spirit 
of  their  fault  and  mistake  ?  Does  not  conscience  quietly  arise  within- 
them  to  reason  and  reprove  ?  Are  not  the  self-remonstrances  of  retire- 
ment often  mighty  for  the  other  side,  and  do  not  feelings  of  relenting 
at  what  has  been  ungenerous  or  unjust  steal  into  the  soul  ?  Submis- 
3ion  has  often  gained  the  victory  when  opposition  has  failed.  Silence 
has  often  been  more  eloquent  and  persuasive  than  speech.  In  the 
highest  and  noblest  relation  we  are  called  to  "  rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
wait  patiently  for  Him."  "  Continue  instant  in  prayer,"  writes  the 
aposUe.  Is  it  not  to  this  patience  and  continuance  that  God  looks  ? 
Does  it  not  show  character,  attest  true  desire,  and  betoken  a  spirit  of 
faith  and  sincerity  ?  It  is  commended  in  the  parables  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  celebrated  in  the  experiences  of  Jacob  and  David.  It  is  npheld 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  if  it  were  the  admiration  of  Heaven 
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itselt  ''Who  IS  this  that  engageth  his  heart  to  approach  unto  Mel 
saith  the  Lord." 

Bat  farther,  patience  is  better  than  pride,  becaase  more  likely  to 
secure  human  happiness. 

Pride,  so  apt  to  be  ofiFended,  exposed  at  so  many  points  to  the 
adversary,  is  liable  to  fill  tbe  heart  with  fretfulneas,  and  lays  up  a 
store  of  grudges  that  drown  pleasant  and  cheerful  reflections.  Let  it 
be  known,  too,  that  pride  and  impatience  reign  in  any  character,  and 
there  will  be  found  those  who  wiU  make  it  sport  to  excite  the  failings 
so  readily  aroused.  How  much  rest,  on  the  other  hand,  does  patience 
ensure!  Self-restrained,  it  seeks  the  ''soft  answer"  to  turn  away 
wrath.  Unperturbed  by  the  little  stings  that  so  anger  many,  it  is 
sheltered  in  its  quietness  from  the  rude  attacks  that  others  suffer. 
Peace  makes  her  home  with  endurance,  and,  dwelling  together  un- 
troubled by  the  vexations  that  haunt  the  world,  sweet  antepaats  of 
future  fruition  are  often  enjoyed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  striking  illustmtion  of  the  evil  and 
wretchedmess  of  pride  than  that  of  Haman.  He  could  not  tolerate 
that  Mordecai  should  not  make  him  obeisance.  He  cherished  the 
passive  demeanour  of  the  sturdy  old  Jew  as  a  grievous  personal 
affront  He  allowed  it  to  darken  his  heart,  to  rob  his  prosperity  of 
all  its  sweetness,  to  excite  his  basest  passions ;  and  his  wounded  arro- 
gance worked  on  till  one  of  the  most  cruel  plots  that  malice  could 
invent  was  projected  and  set  in  train.  Grod  mercifully  averted  the 
mischief  designed,  and,  crushed  by  the  recoil  of  his  own  pride,  he 
presents  an  example  to  every  age  of  the  inward  misery  and  bitter 
fruits  of  a  haughty  and  malignant  nature. 

In  meek  submission  to  the  divine  demands,  let  us  also  recognise, 
comes  the  "  peace  that  passeth  understanding."  When  Naaman  gave 
way  to  his  petulance  on  hearing  the  word  of  the  prophet,  he  turned 
and  left  him  in  a  rage.  Oreat  would  have  been  his  loss  and  punish- 
ment had  this  spirit  been  allowed  to  continue.  The  leprosy,  that  had 
disfigured  and  Stressed,  would  have  clung  to  him  for  ever.  But  he 
listens  to  the  voice  of  his  adviser.  Better  thoughts  succeed,  and 
•obeying,  he  was  healed  and  blessed.  And  is  it  not  true  that  when,  in 
•our  sdf-righteousness,  we  resist  God's  will,  and  refuse  penitence, 
£Eiith,  and  surrender,  the  curse  of  our  sins  still  blights  us,  and  the 
heart  is  involuntarily  filled  with  restless  and  painful  thoughts  I  But 
go,  obey.  BeUeve  and  be  saved.  Wash  and  be  clean ;  and  peace  with 
(xod  shall  overspread  the  spirit,  that  shall  have  the  witness  and 
earnest  of  a  Higher.  Try  it  for  the  soul's  health.  "  God  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble,"  and  a  heaven  on  earth 
of  blessing  will  be  found  in  the  words, "  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

But.  chiefest  of  all,  patience  is  more  God-like  than  piide. 

What  was  it  but  this  that  was  exhibited  by  the  Omnipotent^  when, 
in  view  of  the  deep  rebellion  of  our  world,  He  pitied  and  spared  ? 
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What  was  there  but  forbearance  towards  the  children  of  Israel, 
when,  notwithstanding  their  endless  provocations,  thej  were  not  cut 
off  from  before  Him  ?  So  strongly  did  Moses  feel  this,  that  he  might 
well  say,  "  Let  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go  among  us  ;  for  it  is  a  stiff- 
necked  people,"  by  which  he  implied,  **  Thou  art  more  patient  than  L" 
What  was  it  but  enduring  long-suffering  that,  after  the  roll  of  ages, 
at  last  fulfilled  and  did  not  withdraw  the  promise,  and  sent  forth 
Christ  to  be  a  deUverer  from  our  woe  ?  When  we  think  of  the  exten- 
sion and  accumulation  of  iniquity  among  the  nations,  we  may  well 
marvel  that  mercy  was  not  stayed,  and  jimgment  hast^ed.  There  is 
a  striking  picture  by  one  of  our  artists,  of  which  there  are  many 
engravings,  representing  a  ship,  dismasted,  rudderless,  storm-swept, 
and  bereft,  tossing  and  driven  under  an  angry  sky  upon  a  chaotic  sea. 
It  is  called  "  The  Abandoned."  Even  so,  we  have  sometimes  thought, 
it  might  have  been  with  our  earth.  In  some  conspicuous  time  of  our 
human  history,  it  might  have  been  smitten,  scathed,  and  lefb  as  a 
wrecked  and  blackened  thing  to  preach  to  other  stars  the  feorfulness 
of  disobedience.  But  patience  spared,  and  a  covenant-keeping  Gkxl 
was  faithful  And  what  was  it  but  the  same  spirit  the  "  Strong  Son 
of  Grod "  showed  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  His  life,  and  the 
tragedy  of  His  death  ?  When  they  took  Him  at  Capernaum  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  cast  Him  down,  did  He  utter  upon  them  any 
imprecation  ?  When  they  took  up  stones  to  vent  upon  Him  their 
murderous  malice,  did  He  flash  lightnings  from  His  eyes  to  destroy 
them  ?  When  they  taunted  and  reviled  and  derided  Him,  did  He 
bid  the  **  Angel  of  the  lord  chase  them  "  ?  When  they  smote  Him 
and  mocked  and  set  Him  at  nought  before  Herod,  did  He  bid  the  earth 
open  and  consign  them  to  its  darkness,  *'  both  living  and  in  His 
wrath  "  ?  When  Pilate  turned  on  hia  heel,  saying,  "  What  is  truth  ? " 
and  showed  all  the  changes  of  his  miserable  vacillation,  did  He 
anticipate  the  solemnity  of  the  Judgment-day,  and  blanch  the  cheek 
of  the  guilty  procurator  by  His  frown  ?  When  they  cast  Him  on  the 
cross  and  drove  the  nails  through  hands  and  feet,  and  then  lifted 
Him  up  to  be  a  spectacle  of  shame  and  weakness  before  that  sea  of 
upturned  fSetces,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  jibes  and  curses,  did  indig* 
nation  gain  the  mastery  ?  Did  He  utter  a  malediction  and  stop  a  passing 
cloud  on  its  course  that  He  might  step  forth  upon  it  and  be  borne  far 
from  the  race  that  had  rejected  and  dishonoured  Him  ?  Nay,  but  listen  I 
In  the  ignorance  of  their  sin,  and  the  sinfulness  of  their  ignorance.  He 
breathes  the  prayer,  "  Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do.''  Here  was  one  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  bearing  uncom- 
plainingly the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  and,  in  the 
submission  of  His  ''  great  humility,"  becoming  "  obedient  even  to  th& 
death  of  the  cross.**  Behold  the  divinity  of  patience!  He  has  left 
us  an  example,  and  crowned  every  other  reflection  on  the  greatness 
of  this  quality  by  its  embodiment  in  Himself.  "  Better  is  the  patient 
in  spirit  than  the  proud."    High  as  the  heavens  above  the  earth ;  for- 
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is  its  grace,  beantj,  and  peifection,  i&  is  tbe  duueactamtie  aad 
excellence  of  G»ocL 

We  kam  the  lessoii  of  our  theme  when  we  lefledt  tkat  not  alwajs 
is  the  first  impulse  the  best ;  not  always  tke  one  tha*  is  most  pleasing 
at  the  time  the  wisest  and  the  safest  to  follow.  A  apizit  diasteneri 
and  quieted,  held  back  from  tbe  mlences  nstiual  toas»  andrestzained 
under  the  goveniment  of  wisdom  and  lov^e,  is  the  nobleat  and  most 
desirable  amid  the  ezpeiiences  of  life,  "  Greater  is  he  th«t  mleth  his 
spirit  tiian  he  that  taketh  a  city."  Let  ns  know  omselYeSy  conect 
false  views,  confirm  right  conyictioBS.  Gently  towards  man,  bmnbly 
before  God,  let  us  cultivate  patience.  Let  others  misundeastand  if 
they  wilL  Let  them  talk  of  tame  and  oolourkss  character  if  they 
lika  Time,  events,  the  verdict  of  the  Hi^est  consciences  aad  hearts, 
are  on  our  side.  Seeking  the  spirit  of  Grcaee,  let  the  impressions  of 
the  bright  examples  whom  ima^ation  may  sumnron  before  us,  and 
whose  light  shines  in  history,  influence  and  mould  our  nature.  In 
a  light  spirit  the  ills  of  time  will  then  be  borne,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
future  be  anticipated  We  shall  enjoy  a  token  of  discipkship  in  the 
'*  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Chnst,"  and  "  not  be  slothful,  but 
followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises." 
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^  And  Saul  eaid  to  Bavii,  Thou  avt  not  able  to  go  against  this  Fhilifltine  to  figfat  vith 
hxm :  for  thou  art  but  a  yonth,  aad  he  a  man  of  war  from,  bia  youth.  And  David  eaid 
unto  Saul,  Thy  serrant  kept  hiB  father*8  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion,  and  a  bear;  and 
took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock :  and  I  went  out  affcer  him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered 
it  oat  of  his  month :  and  when  he  arose  against  ms,  I  ca^;fat  hisfi  by  his  beard,  and 
amote  him,  and  slew  him.  Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear :  and  this  un- 
circumoiBed  Philistine  shall  be  as  one  of  them,  seeine  he  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  Qod.  David  said  moreover,  Hie  Lord  that  d&vered  me  out  of  tSie  paw  of  the 
lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  woUdflMvo:  ma  Old  o£  the  hand  of  this  FtalkiHaft. 
And  Saul  said  unto  David,  Qo,  aad  the  Lord  be  with  thee."—!  Saxuxl  x»L  33^-47. 


rilHS  history  of  David  the  afaepherd-boj,  and  whst  he  did  whea 
JL  he  was  "  but  a  youth,"  u  a  diarming  stoiy  with  wtaej  vnbtaifale 
lessons  for  the  yovng.  it  is  Tery  wondecfdl;  but  it  is  all  tnie. 
SEeBce  it  deserves  to  be  toid  over  and  over  again.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  those  stories  of  wliidi  childien  are  seldoizi  weary.  We  hiire 
only  read  a  little  of  it  to-day,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  for  ns  to 
think  o£ 

Some  of  you  are  fancying  the  lion  and  what  he  did ;  or,  yon  woidd 
like  to  hear  at  onoe  about  tiie  poor  little  lamb  which  David  sescued 
from  the  great  ugly  bear.    Ldi  us,  however,  begin  at  the  bqpmiiiig. 
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.  <>r  we  may  miss  something  whioh  should  be  noticed.    Besides,  you 

would  not  pass  by  "  a  king  "  to  look  at  a  "  bear,"  would  you  ?    And 

Saul  was  "  a  king/'    Perhaps  you  have  sewi  a  pictuie  of  him.    He  was 

.  tall,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  the  finest-looking  man  it.  all  Israel. 

He  was,  too,  the  first  king  that  the  people  ever  had. 

David  was  only  a  rudkiy-faced  country  lad,  just  frash  from  the 
sheep-foldy  when  he  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  But  young  as  he 
was  Saul  talked  with  him  about  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
troublesome  neighbours  that  a  king  ever  had:  "This  Philistine." 
You  know  who  he  was :  Goliath  of  Gath.  You  know,  too,  that  he 
was  a  giant.  Did  you  ever  see  a  giant  ?  Perhaps  you  have  seen  a 
very  big  man,  but  you  never  saw  one  so  big  as  this.  He  was  more 
than  eleven  feet  high,  and  he  had  brass  armour  from  head  to  foot. 
The  stafT  of  his  spear,  too,  was  like  a  weaver's  beam  ;  and  the  head 
of  it  was  of  such  enormous  weight  that  none  but  a  giant  could  have 
used  it  Judging  from  the  picture  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  Bible 
he  would  have  frightened  all  the  children  away.  He  would  only 
have  needed  to  show  himself,  roll  his  big  eyes,  lift  up  his  spear,  and 
give  one  angry  growl,  and  every  boy  would  have  run  home  to  his 
mother.  There  was  not,  indeed,  a  soldier  in  the  king's  army  that 
dare  face  him.  He  had  many  times  challenged  any  one  of  them  to 
50  and  fight  with  him ;  but  none  of  them  had  ventured  to  do  so.  *rhe 
.  «ght  of  him  was  enough,  "  All  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the 
man,  fled  from  him,  and  were  sore  afraid." 

And  that  which  the  giant  could  so  easily  do,  and  had  often  done, 
he  was  doing  again  when  the  stripling  of  Bethlehem  came  on  a  hasty 
visit  to  his  soldier-brothers ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  showed 
&  readiness  to  accept  his  challenge.  "  And  David  said  to  Saul,  Let 
no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him ;  thy  servant  will  go  and  fight 
with  this  Philistina"  The  king  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  said, 
*'  Thou  art  not  able  to  go  .  .  .  thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man 
■of  war  from  his  youth.'*  David,  however,  felt  that  he  was  able,  and 
that  he  must  go;  and  wishing  to  obtain  permission  of  his  royal 
master,  he  narrated  what  had  happened  at  home  while  he  kept  his 
father's  sheep.  That,  one  day,  as  they  were  quietly  feeding,  there 
came  a  huge  bear  out  of  the  wood,  and  seized  a  little  innocent  lamb ; 
and  that,  instead  of  running  away,  he  hasted  after  the  shaggy  monster 
and  smote  him,  and  slew  him.  Iliat  at  another  time,  as  it  was  grow- 
ing dark,  a  lion  from  his  thicket  came  crouching  near  the  flock,  and 
waa  speedily  making  off  with  a  poor  bleating  lamb  in  his  dreadful 
jaws ;  when,  instead  of  being  afraid,  "  he  went  out  after  him,  and 
smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth."  A^d  that,  having 
killed  the  lion  and  the  bear,  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  giant. 
Ifo :  "  This  uncircumcised  Philistine,"  he  said,  *  shall  .be  as  one  of 
them,  seeing  he  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  G^d." 

Well,  this  is  very  strange ;  is  it  not  ?  We  should  have  supposed 
Uiat  the  lion  or  the  bear  would  have  killed  David ;  but  no :  David 
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slew  them  both.'  How  was  this  ?  Let  us  listen  to  what  he  says : 
"  The  Lord  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  ont  of  the 
paw  of  the  bear."  Then  he  did  not  do  it  in  his  own  strength ;  but 
by  Divine  help.  And  that  is  why  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Goliafli 
of  Gath,  although  he  looked  as  terrible  as  a  lion ;  and  was,  if  possible, 
more  cruel  than  a  bear.  Nothing  could  shake  David's  confidence  in 
the  God  of  Israel.  Hence  he  said  to  the  king:  "The  Lord  that 
delivered  me  .  .  .He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this 
Philistine."  And  Saul,  instead  of  saying,  as  he  had  done  before^ 
"  Thou  art  but  a  youth ;  thou  art  not  able  to  go  and  fight  with  him," 
said,  "  Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee,"* 

I  daresay  you  know  the  end  of  the  story  better  than  the  beginning 
or  the  middle  of  it  David  did  go.  The  Lord  was  with  him.  And, 
instead  of  the  giant  killing  David,  David  slew  the  giant. 

Kow  all  this  cannot  fail  to  interest  young  people  ;  there  are  some 
common  mistakes  against  which  it  should  warn  them ;  and  many 
necessary  truths  which  it  is  intended  to  teach  them.  First  of  all, 
this  ancient  story  is  meant  to  correct  some  common  errors.  Do  not 
suppose  that "  old  enough  "  is  always  "  know  enough."  You  might 
think  so  from  what  some  people  say.  They  tell  you  that  you  cannot 
do  this  or  that  And,  if  you  ask  the  reason  why,  it  is  said,  *'  Tou  are 
not  old  enough."  Thus  Saul  talked  to  David:  "Thou  art  but  a 
youth :  thou  art  not  able."  As  though  if  he  had  only  been  older  he 
would  have  been  able.  Now  that  was  a  mistaka  David  had  three 
brothers  older  than  himself,  soldiers,  too,  but  not  one  of  them  knew 
how  to  meet  the  giant  Thousands  in  the  army  of  Israel  were  strQ 
older,  but  none  of  them  could  accept  Goliath's  challenge.  They  were 
"  old  enough  "  and  yet  they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  But  David 
did.  Though  "  but  a  youth  *  he  knew  more  than  any  of  them.  He 
had  learnt  the  secret  of  true  strength.  He  knew  how  to  rely  upon 
an  unseen  arm.  He  trusted  in  Gc^  Hence  he  could  face  the  drnid- 
ful  man  of  Gath. 

And  thus  may  you  resist  one  who  is  more  terrible  than  was  ''  this 
Philistine."  If  it  is  said,  "  Thou  art  but  a  youth ;  thou  art  not  able  " ; 
do  not  believe  it  David  triumphed  while  older  people  were  dis- 
mayed. Perhaps  you  are  not  so  old  as  he  was  when  he  slew  the 
giant  No  matter.  It  is  what  you  know  of  God  and  of  His  goodness. 
that  will  enable  you  to  withstand  evil.  It  is  not  age  but  grace  that 
is  needed.  "  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  Then  you  wiU  be  able  to  serve  God  and  resist 
the  Devil. 

Again:  do  not  suppose  that  "know  enough"  is  always  "wise 
enough."  Education  does  not  ensure  success.  People  often  talk  as 
though  it  did.  When  Saul  described  Goliath  as  "  a  man  of  war  from 
his  youth,"  it  was  like  saying  to  David,  "  This  man's  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war  makes  him  so  superior  to  you  that  he  is  sure  to  con- 
quer."   But  did  he  7    No.    He  had  all  the  advantages  of  early  tiaiii- 
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ing  on  his  side,  but  he  himself  was  on  the  wrong  side.  Perhaps  he 
knew  enough  of  ordinary  warfare ;  but  he  had  not  the  skill  which  was 
now  required  to  win  the  victory. 

You  may  easily  learn  from  the  story  wherein  he  lacked  wisdom.  It 
says  that,  ^  When  the  Philistine  looked  about  and  saw  David,  he 
disdained  him";  that  is,  he  despised  his  enemy.  Now  no  wise  man 
would  do  that.  It  has  been  the  secret  of  many  an  unlooked-for 
defeat.  Then  you  may  read  what  this  angry  man  said  to  David : 
'^  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  beasts  of  the  fidd.  Thus  he  boasted  beforehand  of  what  he 
would  do.  That,  again,  was  very  foolish.  It  prepared  the  way  for 
a  dreadful  downfall.  It  has  often  done  so.  Beware  of  such 
mistakes.  Do  not  be  angry, — do  not  despise  others,— do  not  boast, 
although  you  feel  sure  of  success.  Perhaps  you  know  more  than 
another,  but  do  not  behave  to  him  like  a  little  Goliath  of  Gath,  or 
everybody  will  begin  to  see  that,  though  you  "  know  enough,"  you 
are  not  "  wise  enough/'  Besides,  the  youth  whom  you  disdain — like 
David,  the  self-taught  shepherd-boy,  with  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart 
— may  use  wisely  what  little  he  knows,  and  thus  surpass  you,  astonish 
everybody,  and  win  the  prize.  Again,  do  not  believe  that  "big 
enough "  is  always  ''  strong  enough."  Bulk  is  not  strength ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is.  Fancy  now  the  lion  or  the  bear;  either 
of  them  was  bigger  than  David,  but  he  oveit^ame  them  both.  And 
then,  "  this  Philistine,"  what  a  size  he  was  !  Why,  he  was  two  or 
three  times  bigger  than  David,  but  David  slew  him ;  he  did  so  by 
his  superior  strength.  Was,  then,  little  David  stronger  than  big 
Goliath  ?  Tes.  How  was  that  ?  He  had  not  so  much  muscle  in 
his  arms ;  but  he  had  more  thought  in  his  mind,  more  feeling  in  his 
heart,  more  will  and  determination  in  his  soul,  more  trust  in  God. 
These  things  made  him  stronger  than  the  giant.  So  he  obtained  the 
victory.  People  may  have  fancied  that  Goliath  was  stronger,  as  he 
was  so  much  bigger,  than  David ;  but  they  soon  found  out  that  it  was 
not  so.  The  slender  youth  had  more  strength  than  they  could  see. 
The  giant  felt  it  when  his  thick  skull  was  broken  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  a  dying  man. 

Again,  do  not  fancy  that  ''loud  enough"  is  always  ''bold 
enough."  Beware  of  mistaking  "  noise  "  for  "  courage."  You  need 
not  fear  a  dog  that  barks  so  much  when  you  are  at  a  distance;  he  will 
run  away  as  you  get  nearer.  If  he  does  not,  well,  pick  up  a 
stone;  you  need  not  throw  it,  he  will  take  the  hint  David, 
however,  had  to  face  a  lion,  and  a  bear,  and  a  giant.  Now,  when  one 
is  said  to  be  "  as  bold  as  a  lion,"  it  is  a  grand  distinction ;  but,  from 
Livingstone's  interesting  story,  it  would  seem  that  even  "a  lion"  may 
be  a  bit  of  a  coward  sometimes.  A  fire  at  night  wiU  keep  him  off, 
and,  though  he  makes  such  a  noise  that  the  traveller  cannot  sleep,  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  come  near.  The  one  that  David  slew  woidd,  I 
dare  say,  make  a  great  roaring ;  but  before  he  could  do  anything  else 
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he  was  stunned — ^he  received  his  death-blow  fix>m  the  brave  stnp- 
ling's  staflE, 

Then,  you  may  fancy  the  horrid  bear,  his  sly  look,  his  loi^ 
shambling  strides ;  he  was  just  like  a  cowaicd.  He  could  growl  as  he 
clawed  the  little  helpless  lamb;  but,  ere  he  had  made  off  with  it, 
David  '*  caught "  him,  "  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him." 

Ton  have  read,  too,  what  Groliath  said  to  David,  and,  as  you  may 
suppose,  he  talked  very  loud,  and  made  a  great  noise,  as  he  threatened 
what  he  would  do.  But  a  little  stone  from  the  young  ahejdierd's 
sling  silenced  him  for  ever. 

So  a  dog  may  bark,  a  lion  may  roar,  a  bear  may  growl,  and  a  great 
big  burly  fellow  may  boast,  but  do  not  forget  that  "  noise "  ia  not 
.  *'  courage  '* ;  "  loud  enough  "  is  not  always  "  bold  enough." 

Once  more :  Do  not  conclude  that  "  strong  enough "  is  always 
*' right  enough."  People  ask.  Have  we  the  power  to  do  this  or  that? 
And,  if  they  have,  they  often  begin  to  use  it  without  considering 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  do  so.  They  forget  that  "  might "  is 
not  always  **  right." 

You  have  been  thinking  of  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and  you  know 
that  they  must  have  been  more  powerful  than  a  shepherd-boy.  Each 
of  them  came  and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock  Who  was  to  hinder 
them  ?  They  had  might  on  their  side.  David,  however,  felt  that  it 
was  not  '*  right."  He  had,  too,  a  tender  feeling  for  the  defence- 
less ;  and,  like  a  brave  youth,  as  he  was,  he  fought  for  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  for  **  right"  against  "might."  God  was  on  his 
side.  Hence  he  delivered  the  lamb,  and  he  slew  the  lion  and  the 
bear. 

Then,  what  a  powerful  man  was  ''this  Philistine.''  You  have 
.  fancied  his  great  limbs  covered  with  brass  armour,  and  his  spear,  the 
head  of  which  was  so  heavy,  and  you  know  that  the  men  of  Israel 
felt  that  he  was  a  mighty  man  with  whom  they  could  not  contend 
David  saw  the  giant,  and  heard  him  defying  "  the  armies  of  the  living 
God  " ;  and  though  he  could  not  but  see  that  he  had  "  might "  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  "  right "  on  his  side ;  and,  stripling  though  he  was, 
he  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  to  fight  for  "  right ''  against  "  might" 
The  Lord  was  with  him.  Hence  '*  right "  beaame  *'  might'*  I>smd 
slew  the  Philistine,  delivered  Israel,  and  glorified  God. 

Secgondly,  the  jstory  of  David  is  intended  to  teach  some  plain  troths. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  of  these.    And : 

1.  Tl^e  best  preparation  for  another  and  a  better  situation  is  to  do 
our  dut^in  the  one  we  have.  Think  of  David's  first  place.  He  was 
his  facer's  savant,  and  kept  the  sheep.  Some  boys  would  have 
despiseq[jsuch  an  occupation;  and,  wishing  for  something  else,  they 
would  have  Ibecpme  indolent,  careless,  and  of  yery  little  use.  It  was 
not  so;  however,  with  the  son  of  Jesse.  He  was  wa^hfol,  dUigent, 
and  faithfuL  The  sheqp  had  never  a  better  shepherd  than  he  was. 
He  looked  well  after  the  young  of  the  flock  and  delivered  them  fiom 
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beasts  of  prey.  Tl^us  lie  qjialified  himself  for  mote  dustilagaished 
service.  What  he  did  when  working  for  his  father  prepared  him  for 
the  great  battle  which  he  bad  to  fight  as  soon  as  he  left  home. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  youth  at  home.  Then,  be  a  good  servant  to 
your  father.  Or»  perhaps  you  are  in  your  first  place ;  and,  I  daresay 
you  would  like  a  better  situation.  Well,  do  what  is  right  now.  Be 
patient,  obedient,  and  faithful  in  your  present  calling.  That  will 
prepare  you  for  more  important  duties  in  the  future.  You  know  One 
who  has  said :  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful 
also  in  much."  Thus  the  shepherd-boy  became  a  successful  soldier 
and  a  great  king.  Thus,  too,  a  shoe-black,  or  an  errand-boy,  has 
become  the  master  of  an  establishment  in  which  he  once  did  faith- 
fully and  weU,  such  humble  but  needful  work. 

2.  The  most  valuable  help  in  any  occupation  is  the  blessing  of 
God.  lliere  can  be  no  real  success  without  it  Some  young  people 
forget  this.  But  David  did  not.  He  remembered  that,  when  as  a 
shepherd  boy  he  slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and  saved  the  young 
of  the  flock,  that  it  was  not  in  his  own  strength  that  he  did  it,  but 
by  God's  help.  And  he  told  the  king  so.  And  that  he  knew  that 
God  would  still  help  him  in  the  stUl  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
duties  which  he  had  to  perform.  The  thought  of  serving  the  king 
would  have  elated  some  young  men;  and  they  would  have  felt, 
perhaps,  that  having  a  powerful  prince  for  their  fhend,  they  were  sure 
to  succeed.  David,  however,  looJced  to  the  Lord  to  prosper  him,  and 
said :  "  He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philisrfjne." 

A  little  while  ago  I  heard  one  young  man  telling  another  of  an 
influential  gentleman  who  had  promised  him,  an  appointment  He 
seemed  very  proud  of  it,  and  talked  as  though  his  fortune  were 
already  made.  It  is  quite  natural,  I  suppose,  for  a  youth  to  think 
much  of  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  find  him  a  good  situation  ; 
but  let  him  remember  that  it  is  only  by  the  blessing  of  God  that  he 
can  keep  it  and  succeed  in  it 

3.  The  secret  of  true  courage  is  trust  in  God  and  in  what  He  can 
and  will  do  for  us.  Sead  again  what  David  said ;  ^'  The  Lord  that 
delivered  me  .  .  .  •  .  He  will  deliver  me."  He  did  not  trust 
in  the  helmet  of  brass  nor  in  the  coat  <rf  mail  which  the  king  ofiered 
him ;  but  in  '^  the  living  Grod."  Goliath  trusted  in  the  wh  of  his 
body;  and  in  the  strength  of  his  own  arm;  and  in  the  armour  of 
brass  in  which  he  was  encased  from  head  to  foot  These  were  the 
thin^  which  gave  him  ao  much  confidence.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
JSot  so  David's  faith.  It  strengthened  his  heart,  and  made  him 
**  of  good  courage,"  and  secured  for  him  the  victory.  It  did  this, 
not  cmly  on  the  memorable  day  when  as  a  youth  he  had  to  &ce  the 
gimt,  but  when  as  a  man  and  a  king  his  enemies  compassed  him 
about  Hence  he  was  not  dismayed,  kut  could  say:  "'llioug^an 
host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear ;  thongh  war 
ahoold  rise  i^ainst  me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident"    Hence,  too,  he 
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could  aing  again  and  again  his  song  of  tainrnph:  "Some  trust  in 
chariots ;  and  some  in  hoises ;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God.  They  are  brought  down  and  fallen;  but  we  are 
risen  and  stand  upright"  Let  every  youth  learn  here  the  secret  of 
true  courage ;  it  is  not  self-confidence,  but  ^  trust  in  God/' 

4.  The  num  who  continues  to  fight  against  God  will  become  more 
and  more  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  You  have  fancied  GroUath  of 
Gath,  and  you  know  what  a  brutish  man  he  was ;  his  fierce  paasioDS 
made  him  more  like  a  roaring  lion  or  an  angry  bear  than  anything 
else.  He  raged  at  the  men  of  Israel,  and  "defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God."  David,  who  had  had  to  fight  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  said, 
''  This  uncircumcised  Philistine  shall  be  as  one  of  them."  He  was 
already  like  them  in  passion  and  power,  but  he  was  about  to  ''  be  as 
one  of  them  '*  in  weakness  and  death. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  young  people,  beware  of  angiy  passions.  To 
give  way  to  them  is  to  sin  against  God.  They  degrade  and  ruin  aU 
whom  they  master.  Perhaps  you  know  a  man  who,  like  a  bear,  is 
ready  to  growl  at  anybody.  The  love  of  God  is  not  in  his  heart. 
There  is  nothing  noble,  gentle,  or  beautiful  about  him;  he  is  everyday 
becoming  more  like  him  whom  David  compared  to  the  wild  beasts. 
His  neighbours  are  afraid  of  him,  the  children  run  out  of  his  way; 
you  all  feel  that  he  is  a  dreadful  man.  But,  shall  I  tell  you  when  a 
youth  is  in  danger  of  resembling  him?  When  he  is  ill-tempered; 
when  he  is  in  a  rage  with  his  companions;  when  he  defies  his 
parents ;  when  he  says,  "  I  shall  do  as  I  like,  and,  I  don't  care  for 
anybody."  At  such'  times  he  is  sinning;  he  is  fighting  against  God 
He  who  continues  to  do  so  will  become  ''more  brutish  than  anj 
man." 

5.  The  youth  who  has  God  on  his  side  can  face  the  greatest  enemy 
he  has.  He  need  not  run  away ;  but  go  to  meet  him.  Hence,  *'  Said 
said  unto  David,  Gro,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee." 

Perhaps  you  are  to  be  sent  to  another  school  or  a  new  situation ; 
and  you  are  wondering  how  you  will  get  oil  The  Bible  says :  "*  Go, 
and  the  Lord  be  with  thee."  You  are  not  to  forget  One  who  is 
stronger  than  all  the  giants  that  can  come  to  scare  you  ftom  the  path 
of  duty.    **  If  Gk)d  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  " 

I  suppose  you  would  like  me  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  giants  with 
whom  you  will  have  to  fight — their  names,  and  where  they  come  ficom. 
Well,  some  of  them  will  come  out  of  your  own  heart ;  and,  but  for 
God's  help,  these  would  soon  be  your  ruin.  One  of  them  who  is 
called  Doubtful  is  a  dreadful  giant.  If  his  victim  is  going  to  do  one 
thing  he  takes  a  savage  delight  in  driving  him  to  another ;  and  ere 
he  can  bqgin  with  that  he  hurries  him  l^tck  again,  scolding  him  all 
the  while  for  wasting  his  time.  Thus  he  causes  so  much  hesitation 
that,  although  his  poor  slave  is  kept  hard  at  work,  notUng  is  done. 
Then,  there  is  another ;  his  name  is  Fear.  Sometimes  he  gets  sljdy 
behind  a  wall  or  a  hedge ;  and,  sometimes,  in  a  lonely  lane,  when  the 
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leaves  are  beginning  to  fall,  he  comes  down  from  one  of  the  trees.  If 
he  catches  anybody  he  makes  them  tremble  from  head  to  foot, 
although  there  is  really  no  need  for  them  to  be  afraid.  There  is  one, 
however,  that  is  still  worse  because  he  puts  himself  into  such  horrible 
shapes.  Grood  Bunyan  called  him  "  Giant  Despair."  He  is  enough 
to  frighten  people  out  of  their  wits.  He  has  been  known  to  growl 
like  a  bear  at  a  poor  boy  who  has  found  his  lesson  very  difficult  or 
bis  work  too  hard.  Instead  of  helping  him  he  has  tried  to  drive  him 
away  from  it,  sajring :  "  You  cannot  do  it ;  there  is  no  help  for  you ; 
you  may  as  well  give  it  up  at  once."  Now,  is  it  possible  for  one  who 
is  **  but  a  youth  "  to  overcome  these  ugly  giants  ?  It  is.  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing  about  them.  They  are  like  your  own  shadow  in  this : 
if  you  try  to  run  away  from  them,  they  wUl  be  at  your  heels ;  but 
if  you  turn  round,  and  by  God's  help  go  against  them,  they  will 
run  away  from  you  as  fast  as  they  can.  When  one  of  them 
stands  threateningly  in  your  path,  and  sends  you  a  challenge,  "  let 
not  your  heart,  ful  because  of  him  " ;  "  Gro,  and  the  Lord  be  witii 
thee." 

Besides  these  big  old  giants  there  are  some  that  are  younger ;  but 
they  grow  very  fast,  and,  unless  you  vanquish  them,  they  will  soon  be 
strong  enough  to  crush  you.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  some  of  them. 
There  is  Giant  Hastytemper ;  you  must  beware  of  him.  He  is  so 
swift  that  he  often  overtakes  people  before  they  know  where  they  are; 
his  words  flash  like  lightnmg  and  roar  like  thunder  while  he 
threatens  to  tear  you  to  pieces.  What  can  you  do  ?  Take  up  a  cold 
stone  called  "Patience,"  and,  putting  it  into  the  sling  of  '*Good 
Besolution,"  fling  it  with  all  your  might  at  the  hot-headed  giant,  and 
down  he  wQl  come.  Then  there  is  Giant  Discontent.  He  is  a  sulky 
monster.  He  is  always  on  the  look  out,  too,  for  something  that  does 
not  belong  to  him ;  take  care  that  he  does  not  get  you  in  his  claws, 
for  you  had  better  be  devoured  by  a  lion  or  a  bear  than  be  tormented 
by  him  all  your  days.  If  ever  you  see  his  scowling  face,  here  is  a 
stone  for  your  sling,  fling  it  at  him  with  all  the  strength  you  have, 
and  it  wiU  give  him  his  death-blow :  "  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  covetousness,  and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have ; 
for  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

Another  against  whom  I  should  like  to  warn  you  to-day,  is  Giant 
Dontcare.  Sometimes  he  is  to  be  seen  hanging  down  his  head,  and 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  If  people  speak  to  him,  all  he  says  is, 
**  Don't  care  " ;  so  that  everybody  knows  lus  name.  When  once  he 
gets  hold  of  a  youth  he  gives  him  a  dreadful  shaking ;  he  shakes  all 
common  sense  out  of  his  head,  and  all  good  feeling  out  of  his  heart. 
O,  he  is  a  powerful  giant!  He  has  ruined  thousands  of  young  people. 
When  you  see  his  face  or  hear  his  voice  show  him  at  once  that 
you  do  care,  by  fighting  against  him.  "  Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with 
thee." 

There  are  other  great  enemies  that  we  have  no  time  to  mention 
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now ;  but  of  this  we  are  quite  sure  r-^^th^  youth  who  has  God  for  his 
helper  is  certain  to  triumph  over  all  the  giants  that  can  come  against 
him,  "  For  the  battle  is  the  Lord's.**  Hence  he  causing  as  David  did, 
"  The  Lord  is  on  my  side;  I  will  not  fear  .  .  .  Thou  hast  thrust 
sore  at  me  that  I  might  fall ;  but  the  Lord  helped  me.  The  Lord  is 
my  strength  and  song,  and  is  become  my  salvation." 


LIGHT    UPON    AN    OLD    GERMAN    HYMN. 


FOUE  months  after  his  conversion,  John  Wesley,  who  had  recaved 
very  considerable  help  from  the  Moravians,  visited  Hemhut 
"  At  length,"  says  he,  "  God  has  given  me  the  desire  of  my  heart* 
I  am  with  a  church  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  in  whom  is  Ae 
mind  that  was  all  in  Christ,  and  who  walk  as  He  walked.  .  .  . 
Here  I  would  gladly  have  spent  my  life,  but  my  Master  calling  me 
to  labour  in  other  parts  of  His  vineyard,  I  was  constrained  to  take 
my  leave  of  this  happy  place." 

During  his  brief  stay  amongst  the  German  brethren  he  vas  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  spirituality  of 
their  hymns.  Upon  his  return  to  England  he  translated  hymns  from 
Eotbe,  Deszler,  Lange,  Angelus,  Nitschman,  Freylinghausen,  Ters- 
tve<j:en,  and  Gerhanlt.  The  Christian  literature  of  Germany  served  to 
convince  Wesley  that  the  times  of  trial  through  which  the  Germanic 
tiibes  had  passed  could  not  altogether  silence  them.  The  Bohemian 
brethren  kept  up  the  strains  of  melody  until  the  time  when  the  land 
TAwsa,  with  the  free  and  powerful  Lutheran  songs. 

He  found  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  those  races 
to  sing  away  their  sorrows,  or  at  all  events  to  try  and  do  so.  Hence, 
though  for  well-nigh  one  hundred  years  cruelty,  famine,  disease.,  and 
war,  had  carried  otr  nearly  one  half  of  Germany's  population,  yet  we 
find  the  land  was  richer  than  all  other  lands  in  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
great  Creator. 

Wesley,  aware  of  this,  brought  some  of  the  most  precious  hymns 
in  liis  portmanteau,  and  amongst  the  number  is  the  one  commencing 
with  the  line,  "  Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs,"  &c. 

Gerhardt  was  bom  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1606.  His  parents  gave 
him  the  name  of  "  Paul,"  having,  it  is  said,  a  presentiment  that  he 
was  destined  to  render  very  distinguished  service  in  the  church.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  in  eventful  times.  He  witnessed  the  horrors  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

During  those  years  he  composed  a  few  hymns,  but  being  too  poor 

publish  them,  they  were  kept  in  manuscript  until  about  1666. 

He  became  a  pastor  of  a  small  church  about  the  year  1651.     In 

\%  he  seems  to  have  written  a  number  of  hymns  for  the  fecial 
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use  of  his  congiegatioii.,  Toplady  gives  .us  a  .translation  of  one  of 
these : — 

*'  Holy  Ghoet,  dispel  our  sadness, 
Herbe  the  clouds  of  ainfal  mffht ; 
Come  Thott  sonroe  of  joy  and  g&dness, 
Breathe  Thy.  life^  and  spread  Thy  light/' 

Having  laboured  diligently  in  this  village  for  six  years,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Berlin. 

At  that  time  the  city  was  all  astir  through  the  political  changes 
that  were  taking  place ;  nevertheless,  the  people  were  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  great  religious  movement  with  which  Gerhardt  had 
become  closely  connected.  Thousands  of  people  flocked  to  hear  his 
powerful  sermons  and  "  Divine  hymns." 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  undertaken  to  admonish  him,  and 
also  to  advise  him  to  be  mindful  to  keep  within  such  limits  as  he 
defined,  and  threatened  to  banish  him  should  he  refuse  to  do  so. 

Gerhardt  returned  a  message  to  the  Elector,  stating  that  though  it 
would  be  hard  to  leave  his  home,  his  people,  his  country,  and  his 
living,  yet  he  must  assert  his  liberty  to  preach  what  he  found  to  be 
in  the  Word  of  God — that,  ^nd  nothing  more. 

Domestic  sorrows  fell  upon  him ;  he  was  bereaved  of  child  after 
child.  To  add  to  the  rest  of  his  domestic  trials,  his  wife  became 
extremely  weak.  When  in  this  state,  the  Elector  declared  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  his  remaining  in  Berlin  any  longer. 

It  was  during  the  winter  season  that  he  was  banished  from  the  city. 
His  faithful  flock  wept  like  children  as  their  beloved  pastor,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  and  delicate  wife  and  two  children,  left  the  city. 
After  a  day's  travel  they  arrived  at  an  inn,  standing  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  a  dense  forest.     Here  they  resolved  to  rest  for  the  night. 

After  a  little  refreshment  the  children  were  sent  to  rest.  The 
pastor  and  his  wife,  turning  to  the  Word  of  God,  Ps.  xxxvii.  5  and  6, 
they  read,  ''  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  Him,  and 
He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  And  He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteous- 
ness as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday."  *'  I  feel  sure,*' 
said  he,  "  that  the  Lord  will  provide."  He  then  went  forth  from  the 
inn  to  pray  aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  snows  and  frosts  of  the  winter's 
night.  "  Now,"  thought  he,  "  is  the  time  to  trust  my  God.  Yes, 
though  banished  from  house  and  home,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to 
take  my  wife  on  the  morrow,  yet  God  sees  me  in  this  dark  wood." 
As  he  paced  to  and  fro,  gazing  upon  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  his 
trust  in  God  became  very  firm.  Meditating  upon  the  words  of  the 
psalm,  and  thinking  of  the  sorrows  of  his  young  wife,  he  resolved  to 
write  something  upon  *'  Trust  in  Providence." 

Eeturning  to  the  inn  he  found  her  overwhelmed  in  sorrow ;  and 
without  delay  pencilled  the  words — 

«  Commit  thou  aU  thy  eriefa 
And  ways  into  His  hands, 
To  His  sure  truth  and  tender  care. 
Who  earth  and  heaven  commands/ 
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Under  the  inspiration  of  these  lines  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and 
became  as  tmstful  in  God  as  her  husband.  After  committing  their 
cause  into  the  hands  of  their  faithful  God,  thej  retired  to  rest 

Scarcely  had  they  fallen  asleep  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door.  The  landlord,  upon  opening  it,  saw  a  messenger  on  hone- 
back,  who  inquired  whether  one  Paul  Gerhardt  had  passed  that  way. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  landlord,  ''  he  is  in  my  house."  *'  Let  me  see  him 
instantly,''  said  the  stranger.  At  once  the  banished  pastor  was  called 
and  introduced  to  him.  After  some  preliminary  inquiries  Madame 
Gerhardt  made  her  appearance.  Hereupon  the  messenger  declared 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  Duke  Christian  of  Meresburg  in  search  of 
an  exiled  minister  named  Paul  Gerhardt;  and  inquired.  ''Doyoa 
know  anything  of  him  ? "  This  question  excited  her  fears  as  to  the 
result,  but  her  husband,  strong  in  confidence,  said,  ^  Yes ;  I  am 
he." 

The  messenger  handed  him  a  large  letter,  and  desired  him  to  read 
it.  He  broke  the  seal  and  read  aloud :  ''  Come  into  my  countiy, 
Paul  Gerhardt,  and  you  shall  have  church,  people,  house,  home  and 
livelihood,  and  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  your  heart  may 
prompt  you."  Turning  to  his  wife,  he  said,  with  tears  of  joy,  **  See 
how  God  provides  for  those  who  trust  Him." 

It  is  on  record,  however,  that  during  his  last  days  the  pastor  was 
dependent  upon  the  alms  of  his  friends.  Though  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  regularly  preaching  the  Gospel,  he  continued  to  bear  a 
clear  testimony  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  ho  composed  a  large  number 
of  hymns,  thirty  of  which  are  very  fragrant.  To  this  day  Gerhardt 
is  spoken  of  as  tiie  "  people's  poet"    He  was  also  the  people's  preacher. 

In  one  of  his  most  popular  hjrmns,  he  asks  the  question — 

"  My  Saviour,  how  nhall  I  proclaim, 
How  pay  the  mighty  debt  I  owe  ? 

and  answers  his  question  thus — 

Let  all  I  have,  and  all  I  am, 
Oeaaeleas  to  all  Thy  glory  ahow. 

Too  much  to  Thee  I  cannot  nye ; 
Too  much  I  cannot  do  for^ee ; 
'     Let  all  Thy  love,  and  all  Thy  grief, 
Graven  on  my  heart  for  ever  be. 

The  meek,  the  still,  the  lowly  mind, 

O  may  I  learn  from  Thee,  my  God ; 
And  love,  with  Boftest  pity  joined, 

For  those  that  trample  on  Thy  blood  I " 

These  words  were  written  in  Berlin  about  the  year  1639,  when  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him, 
were  steadfastly  minded  to  crush  the  rising  Protestant  movement  in 
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Brandenburg.  The  words  of  the  hymn  accord  with  his  famous  saying 
when  in  1666  he  was  deposed  from  his  spiritual  oflRce.  "  This  is  only 
a  small  Berlin  affliction ;  but  I  am  also  willing  and  ready  to  seal 
with  my  blood  the  evangelical  truth,  and  like  my  namesake,  St  Paul, 
to  offer  my  neck  to  the  sword." 

Of  all  the  hymns  he  composed,  "  Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs,"  is  the 
most  widely  known. 

Several  verses  in  the  original  are  illustrative  of  the  event  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded :  as  are  also  the  following — 

*'  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fean : 
Hope,  and  be  imdifimayed, 
€K>a  hears  thy  sighs  and  oonnts  thy  tears, 
Ood  shall  uft  up  thy  head. 

"  Through  waves  and  clouds  and  stomiB 
He  gently  clears  thy  way : 
Wait  uiou  His  time  so  shall  this  night. 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day.'* 

When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far,  the  grief  of  the  wife  became  so  heavy 
that  she  was  in  an  agony  of  trouble.  Her  husband's  words  seemed 
to  make  her  grief  more  bitter  than  before,  and  the  words  of  Jacob, 
"All  these  things  are  against  me,"  appropriately  expressed  her 
experience  and  condition*    So  he  went  on  to  write — 

"  Still  heavy  is  thy  heart  ? 
Still  sink  thy  spirits  down  ? 
Oast  off  the  weight,  let  fears  depart. 
Bid  every  care  be  gone. 

"  What  though  thou  rulett  not  ? 
Yet  earth  and  heaven  and  hell 
FhNdaim,  Qod  sitteth  on  the  thronei 
And  rtdeth  all  things  well ! 

'*  Leave  to  His  sovereign  sway 
To  choose  and  to  command, 
So  shalt  thou  wondering  own  His  way, 
How  wise,  how  strong  His  hand. 

"  Far,  far  above  thy  thought 
His  counsel  shall  appear, 
When  fully  He  the  work  hath  wrought 
That  caused  thy  needless  fear." 

Then  we  are  brought  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter — 

'*  Thou  seest  our  weakness,  Lord, 
Our  hearts  are  known  to  Thee  ; 
O  Hft  Thou  up  the  sinking  hand. 
Oonfirm  the  feeble  knee  I 

"  Let  us  in  life  and  death 

Thy  steadfast  truth  declare. 
And  pubUsh  with  our  latest  math 
Thy  love  and  guardian  care." 

When  we  read  the  account  of  Gerhardt's  last  illness,  and  especially 
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bijs  Unif:limg  drin^  charge  to  bis  onlr  aon,  we  were  reminded  of  tibe 
alxnre  lines,  and  of  his  ^**"«—  P^J^ — 


"  In  waSemg be H^lors my^ 
In  wtrnkoBm  be  Bj  low  my 
And  wben  tibe  stonns  of  liii  afanll 
#osoo«  in  tkot  JMportMt  bomv 
In  death  am  IiHb  be  Thou  my  guide. 
And  MTD  me.  Who  te  me  last  died.** 

The  old  man  died  in  the  year  1676,  in  his  scfendeth  year.  Im  the 
charch  at  Liibben,  visitors  are  shown  an  old  pcHtrait  of  this  popular 
hymn-MTiter,  and  underneath  is  the  sentence  in  Ldtin,  *'  A  divine 
ftii'ted  in  »Satan's  sieve." 

In  his  preface  to  Gerhardf  s  Spiritual  Songs  (1855),  Wackemagel 
sayH,  Gerhardt  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  and  the  most  i>erfect  of 
those  poet-s  who  were  grounded  in  the  ecclesiastico-coufessional  faith, 
and  with  him  the  line  of  strict  ecclesiastical  poets  closes.  He  may 
also  be  rep;arded  as  beginning  the  line  of  those  in  whose  songs 
])raise  and  adoration  of  the  revealed  Grod  recede  before  the  expression 
of  the  feelings  that  master  the  soul  in  contemplating  its  relation  to 
God,  revealing  Himself  to  it  as  its  salvation.  The  true  view  is,  that 
Gerhardt  stood  in  the  forefront  of  his  age,  and  united  in  himself,  in 
the  most  lively  manner,  both  tendencies.  H.  S. 
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Sacerdotalism  in  Cbylon. 

THE  "spicy  breezes'*  have  brought  us  some  highly  flavoured 
intelligence  from  Ceylon's  isle  respecting  the  doings  of  an 
Auglicau  cleric,  who,  according  to  the  Ceylon  Observer,  bears  the 
name  of  "Father  Duthy."  It  appears  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Cameron, 
uAsiatant  Government  agent  at  Kalutura,  was  betrothed  to  Miss 
Maelood,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  well-known  to 
the  world,  as  a  preacher  and  author,  and  as  the  editor  of  Good  Waris, 
and  to  tlie  Court,  as  one  of  W  Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland. 
Mr.  i'amoron  applied  to  a  certain  ^  Father  '*  Duthy,  who  is  described 
as  an  Anglican  ''  piest,''  to  oelebrate  the  maniage.  ''  Father  "  Duthy, 
unless  he  is  wholly  misrepresented  by  the  Cejfbm  Observer,  declined 
to  unite  Mr«  Cameron  and  Miss  Mackod  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 
The  young  lady  was  the  dauj^ter  of  a  hexelic  and  schismatic,  perhaps 
heisdf  a  heretic  and  a  adusmatic.  So  the  betrothed  pair  were  obliged 
to  make  a  journey  of  twenty-six  mOes  in  search  (tf  a  dergyman 
pnawwBJng  eoounoa  aooie  aad  oidinaiy  ChoatkoBL  dmatj. 
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North  of  the  Tweed,  where  Dr.  Norman  Macleod's  name  is  ''  a 
household  word,"  this  piece  of  news  has  mads  eoassdenkfe  flatter, 
and  piobaUjr  not  a  Sew  in  England  think  mose  serioinif  of  Ae  mattBt 
on  aocoout  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  bride's  late  father  as 
ehapkdn  lo  the  Que»i  in  Scotland;  bat  the  obvious  bmcsI  dt  Hbtt 
8tc»y  is,  that  yoong  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Boneonfonust  paxenla^ 
when  they  many,  whether  in  Ceylon  or  in  Great  Britain,  should  seek 
the  services  of  ministers  of  their  own  denomination,  of  at  least  of 
those  whosesympathies  are  more  in  harmony  with  their  own  anteeedents 
than  the  High  Church  clergy.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Copleston  and  his 
clergy  have  inflicted  far  greater  injury  on  their  countrymen  in  Ceylon 
than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  pitiful  and  paltiy  bigotry  of 
the  gentleman  with  the  papistical  sobriquet . 


Moral  Results  of  School  Boaed  Work. 

Sir  Charles  Beed,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Boards  in  his 
address  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Ist  of  October  last,  after  giving  the 
details  of  the  work  of  the  Board  during  the  last  nine  years,  made 
the  following  important  statement  on  the  diminution  of  juvenile 
crime : — 

"  We  are  providing  for  a  large  number  of  children  of  the  class  from 
which  the  nmks  of  crime  are  generally  recruited ;  and  it  is  significant 
of  the  salutary  effect  of  our  work,  not  only  that  prison  returns  show 
a  decrease  of  juvenile  offenders,  but  that  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
Inspector  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  that '  of  late  years 
it  certainly  has  not  answered  to  educate  for  crime  as  a  profession.' 
In  other  words,  the  Fagin  of  the  present  day  does  not  find  it  worth  his 
while  to  bring  up  young  pickpockets,  as,  before  they  become  re- 
munerative, the  School  Board  deprives  him  of  their  services.  Last 
year  we  sent  840  children  to  Industrial  Schools,  and  of  the  whole 
number  sent  from  the  beginning,  there  remained  in  them  at  Christ- 
mas last  3,188.  Of  those  who  had  been  placed  out  or  apprenticed 
83  p^  cent,  of  the  boys  and  79  per  cent,  of  the  ghls  were  reported  as 
doing  welL 

'*  The  beneficial  effects  of  our  work  spread  fiir  beyond  this  special 
class.  A  gentleman  who  is  devoted  to  promoting  the  wdtfiu e  of  the 
poor  in  one  of  our  Northern  districts  assured  me  the  other  day  that 
he  was  justified  from  bis  experience  in  sayii^that  'wherever  a  Board 
School  was  set  down,  a  transformation  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
soon  followed ;  the  diild's  face  was  polished  until  the  parents  grew 
ashamed  of  th^  own ;  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  were  formed, 
and  in  many  otiber  ways  the  little  ones  became  a  channal  of  civilizing 
influence  to  hitherto  inaccessible  courts  and  lanes ; '  and  he  expressed 
his  opinion,  frcnn  personal  obeervation,  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
was  doing  more  to  elevate  the  masses  €i  the  people  than  all  other 
benevolent  agencies  put  together." 
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Decline  of  Solid  Literature. 

There  are  not  half  as  many  second-hand  book  shops  in  London  as 
there  were  twenty  years  ago.  We  make  this  statement  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  principal  bibliopoles  of  the  metropoUs,  and 
when  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  we  are  referred  to  the 
multiplication  of  newspapers,  but  especially  to  the  decline  of  the  love 
of  reading  as  the  chief  cause.  Many  tons  weight  of  standard  English 
books  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  a  remarkably  active 
demand  has  sprung  up  for  books  which  are  a  drug  in  the  English 
market. 

We  fear  that  our  informant  is  correct,  and  that  the  present  genera- 
tion of  our  countrymen  is  not  distinguished  by  the  solidify  of  its 
research,  or  the  depth  of  its  acquaintance  with  our  literatura  The 
highly  seasoned  works  of  fiction  which  have  been  multiplied  to  a 
prodigious  extent  have  in  a  considerable  degree  vitiated  the  public 
taste.  Excessive  addiction  to  athletic  competitions  is  also  chargeable 
with  this  process  of  deterioration.  If  the  use  of  reading  be  to  aid  us 
in  thinking^  although  in  the  words  of  an  old  sage,  "  Providence  does 
not  seem  to  have  formed  any  very  considerable  number  of  our  species 
for  an  extensive  exercise  of  this  higher  faculty,"  the  leaders  of  men  in 
every  department  [of  human  life  must  be  those  who  have  diligently 
employed  this  faculty  of  the  soul. 

If  we  possessed  any  intellectual  Nilometer  that  could  test  the  depth 
of  the  Pierian  waters,  we  fear  that  the  present  literary  aspect  of  the 
age  would  not  indicate  the  next  generation  as  a  thoughtful  race. 


English  Polhics. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day  has  usually  been  regarded  as  occupying  the 
same  position  in  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield's  strategical  arrangements 
as  the  jouT'de-Van  held  in  those  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  Erench. 
Not  only  all  England,  but  all  Europe,  watched  with  outstretched  eais 
for  some  fresh  revelation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administntioi], 
and  at  home  public  curiosity  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  in  anticipation 
of  the  announcement  of  the  time  when  the  General  Election  will  take 
place.  Neither  home-bom  nor  foreign  curiosity  received  any  grati- 
fication, however,  from  the  astute  and  reticent  premier.  A  rhetorical 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  language  to  conceal  thought,  was  all 
that  rewarded  the  attention  of  the  Guildhall  guests.  A  choice 
collection  of  epithets  could  be  made  from  the  language  in  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Press  have  given  utterance  to  the  public  disappoint- 
ment. They  have  searched  their  florileg\a  in  vain  to  discover  the 
authorship  oilmperium  et  Libertas,  not  inaptly  claimed  as  the  motto 
of  her  Majesty's  present  ministry — and  they  have  made  merry  of  the 
averment  that  the  activity  of  the  trade  in  chemicals  is  a  favooiaUe 
indication  of  returning  prosperity. 
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The  recent  municipal  elections  have  indicated  a  rising  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Tory  rule,  and  in  public  meetings  throughout 
the  country  similar  tendencies  are  unmistakably  prevalent.  Eepeated 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  in  Council  have  been  followed  by  appearances 
of  coercing  the  Porte  into  reformatory  action  in  Asia  Minor.  At 
present  they  are  only  appearances — and  the  voice  of  the  European 
Powers  will  in  all  probability  condemn  any  direct  interference  of 
British  authority  in  that  quarter.  The  financial  status  of  the  present 
ministiy  is  notoriously  bad,  and  the  harassing  process  of  increasing 
assessments  for  income  and  property  tax  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  most 
certain  modes  of  aggravating  popular  discontent.  The  resort  to  State 
prosecutions  in  Ireland  is  another  circumstance  which  will  expedite 
the  finale  of  the  present  administration.  Not  a  few  are  longing  for 
the  exeuiU  omnes. 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAH 
PRESENTS. 

Publications  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union. 

Thbrb  is  no  publishiag  Society 
which  has  saoh  a  splendid  con- 
neotion  as  the  Sunday  School  Uniou. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find 
that  this  department  of  its  impor- 
tant operations  is  receiving  the 
attention  which  it  deserves. 

The  happily -named  periodical, 
Kind  Words,  in  cloth  gilt,  4*.  6d., 
is  one  of  the  most  successfal  of  the 
jayenile  serials ;  and  in  its  prepara- 
tion literary  experts  and  artists  vie 
with  each  other  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  schoolroom  and  the  fireside. — 
The  Child's  Own  Magazine,  cloth 
gilty  2s.,  is  marvellously  adapted  to 
the  infantile  faculties  in  its  letter- 
press contents,  and  bewitching  in  its 
Xiiustrations. 

The  Ohbibtuas  and  New  Year 
Cabds  of  the  Suuday  School  Union 


are  far  too  numerous  to  receive 
uotice  in  detail  from  us;  they  re- 
present all  the  seasons  and  many  of 
the  flowers,  iuthe  most  perfect  style 
of  colour-printing,  and  present  a 
large  choiua  to  the  purchaser  from 
nearly  a  dozen  different  packets, 
some  containiug  a  dozen  and  others 
six  specimens  at  sixpence  and  a 
shilling  per  packet,  but  all  far  in 
advance  both  from  the  artistic  and 
the  economic  point  of  view  of  similar 
productions  of  the  press. 

Barton  Ferris  :  a  Tale  of  Village 
Life  and  Work,  by  Beoj.  Clarke, 
price  3s.  6d.,  is  an  excellent  story, 
in  which  fidelity  to  principle  and 
conscientious  conviction  is  illus- 
trated in  a  pleasing  stylo. — ^Youno 
Heads  on  Old  Shoulders,  price 
2m.  6d,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope,  is  a 
Collection  of  stories  by  an  adept  in 
the  rare  art  of  amusing  the  young 
folks  to  their  own  advantage. — Mr 
Cousin  and  I,  by  the  authoress  of 
«*The  Gate's  Ajar"  (price  2s.), 
although    it  has    no    reference    to 
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the  piano  in  heaven,  will  be  found 
a  most  agreeable  and  nsefnl  story, 
and  tke  popularity  of  its  authoress 
wfll  fnmsn  it  the  attention  of  those 
who  ssre  on  the  look-out  for  preeents 
and  prizes. — Thb  Yaoaitt  Chair, 
and  Tbbqabvok:  a  Tale  of  the 
Cornish  Coast,  a»  capital  shiiiing 
books. — Thb  Pookst-Book  and  the 
eduoational  applianoes  of  the  Union 
axe  as  excellent  as  usual. 

We  reserve  our  last,  but  certaiidy 
not  least,  commendation  for  The 
New  Series  of  Thseepennt  Books, 
twelve  in  number,  in  a  fancy  box, 
price  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
None  of  the  numerous  products  of 
the  season  intended  for  the  young 
excel  this,  either  in  elegance,  cheap- 
ness, or  utility. 


Religious  Teact  Sooiett. 

In  addition  to  the  long  list  of  books 
which  we  noticed  in  our  last  month's 
issue,  we  have  still  a  considerable 
parcel  from  56,  Paternoster  How, 
calling  for  our  attention  and  that  of 
our  r^ers. 

The  Leisure  Hour  and  Sunday 
AT  Home,  cloth  gilt,  8s.  6d.  each, 
are  as  full  of  profitable  and  interest- 
ing reading  as  ever  they  have  been ; 
and  by  the  constant  freshness  and 
variety  of  their  contents  testify  to 
the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  We 
rather  wonder  that  in  the  Leisure 
Hour  so  well-known  a  name  as  that 
of  the  late  Dr.  Colyer,  of  Peckham, 
should  half-a-dozen  times  be  given 
as  "Collier."  This  is  a  misnomer 
which  will  probably  invalidate  the 
anecdote  in  connection  with  which 
it  occurs,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
future  historian,  notwithstanding  its 
authentication  by  the  learned  editor. 
— The  Pocket  Books  and  Alman- 
acks, published  by  the  Tract  Sooiety, 
are,  as  usual,  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  exceedingly  cheap. — 
My  Schoolfellow,  Val  Bownsee, 


cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.,  is  an  adnuiaUe 
^ory  of  school  life,  which  the  hqja 
will    thoroughly   appreciate. — Old 
Anthony's     Sbcret,    and    other 
Stories,  by  Miss  Dcudney,  with  il- 
Instrations,  price  2s.   6d.,  wiH  be 
weloomed  by  the  flnunetoas  rsadsn 
of    this    lady's   writings.  —  Biblb 
PicturbStokibs,  2s.90QntBm  eigMy- 
four   brightly-ooloiirBd   pictaraB  ef 
Bible  subjects,  with  the  porticos  of 
Scripture  which  they  iUnstEatei — 
Froo  Alley,  and  what  Came  oot 
OF    it,  price  Is.,  of   which  it   is 
enough     to   say    that    it    is    Mis. 
Prosaer's. — Ups    and   Downs,   and 
The    Boundary  Tree,   are    excel- 
lent shilling  books,  and  so  is  The 
Story  of  a  Geranium,  for  sixpence. 
— The   Precious   Promises,  a  set 
of  eio;ht  handsome  cards,  with  Scrip- 
ture texts,  Is.  per  packet,  is  another 
of  the  floral  treasures  issued  by  the 
society.     We  greatly  regret  that  the 
pressure   on   our  space  prevents  a 
more  extended  notice  of  these  pubU- 
cations.      We  should  like  to  have 
said  much  more  of  them  all,  bat 
especially  about  the  Leimre  Hour 
and  Sunday  at  Home. 


Messrs.  Hodder  k  Stouohton 

Have  sent  us  **'  All  True,"  by  Dr. 
Macaulay,  editor  of  the  LeUurt  Hour, 
dec.  (price  five  shillings),  a  fine  ooUee- 
tion  of  stories  of  "Pml  and  Adven- 
ture, Wonders  of  Natoza  and  Provi- 
dence, and  Incidents  of  Christian 
History  and  Biography,  intended  as 
a  Sunday  book  for  the  yonng.  It 
is  full  of  attractive  reading,  judid- 
ously  blended  with  Scripture  truth. 
Thoughtful  young  people  will  apprs- 
oiate  it  and  the  thoughtless  may  be 
won  by  it 

We  regret  that  this  month  we 
have  only  time  and  space  to  mentioa 
the  following  from  Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  which  shall  oamfr 
under  review  next  month.      The 
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Old  TjKTAiosHTy  a  Iavino  Book 
FOB  Aix  Aox8y  by  Dr.  Austin  Phelps^ 
of  Andorer,  U.S.  (price  five  shil- 
lings).   DiviKi  FooTPBuns  in  tbb 

FiBLD      OF      IteVELATIONy      bj     W. 

Gri£Bithfl^  M.A.  (price  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence).  Homilies  on 
CmiSTiAN  WoBK,  by  Dr.  Stanford 
(price  three  shillings  and  sixpence). 
£ocB  Chbistianxts  (price  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence). 


Thi  Patbiabohs.  By  the  Bev.  W. 
Haana,  D.D.,  and  the  Eev.  Canon 
Norris,  B.D.  With  Coloured  Map. 
London:  CaBseU,Petter,  &  Galpin. 
The  papers  comprised  in  this  volome 
originally  appeared  in  the  BihU  Edu^ 
catoTj  and  are  re-issued  after  a  care- 
ful revision.  They  deserve  in  their 
new  form  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
should  win  their  way  into  a  still 
wider  circle  than  that  to  which  they 
are  already  known.  As  a  brief, 
popular,  and  sohdiarly  discussion  of 
the  great  personages  and  events  of 
an  age  which  often  seems  as  shadowy 
as  it  is  remote,  the  book  will  take  a 
high  rank.  The  principal  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  are 
narrated  in  a  style  which  is  at  once 
terse  and  gracefuL  Illustrations 
are  freely  drawn  from  the  records 
and  monuments  of  secular  histoiy, 
questions  of  chronology  and  arch»- 
ology  are  succinctly  discussed,  and 
advantage  has  throughout  been 
taken  of  the  researches  of  Ewald, 
Brugsch,  Stanley,  Wilkinson,  &c. 
Dr.  fianna's  fine  descriptive  powers 
are  greatly  aided  by  his  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land.  We  find  in  these  pages 
traces  of  the  deep,  earnest,  and  un- 
conventional thoughtfulness  which 
so  greatly  charmed  the  readers  of  his 
life  of  Christ.  He  contributes  the 
articles  on  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Canon  Norris  writes  on 
Joseph  and  Moses,  and  does  so  with 


a  full  masteiy  of  all  the  questions 
connected  with  Egyptology.  He 
believes  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph's 
time  to  have  been  one  of  the  shep- 
herd kings,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  to  have  been  Thothmes  IL 
His  criticisms,  both  on  the  histoiy 
and  the  chronology,  are  acute  and 
suggestive.        __ 

Thb  HoMiLBno  QcrABTEBLT,yoL  III. 
London:  B.  D.  Dickinson,  Far- 
ringdon  Street.     1879. 

PuBLiOATioirs  of  this  class  are,  as  a 
rule,  intended  for  such  ns  have  need 
of  milk  and  not  of  strong  meat,  and 
those  who,  by  reason  of  use,  have 
their  senses  exercised  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil,  do  not  greatly 
care  for  them.  They  are  apt  to 
foster  habits  of  weak  and  indolent 
thought,  to  destroy  robust  and 
manly  self-reliance,  and  to  beget  a 
feeling  of  dependence  on  outward 
helps,  which  is  as  detrimental  to 
effective  preaching  as  it  is  mean  and 
dishonourable.  But  as  we  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, the  HomUetic  Quarterly  is  no 
collection  of  pulpit  platitudes.  It  is 
free  from  the  weak  sentimentalities 
and  meaningless  conventionalisms 
by  which  such  publications  are 
often  disfigured.  It  is  a  really 
high-class  publication,  and  num- 
bers among  its  contributors  many 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  day 
— e.^.,  Godet,  Pressens6,  and  Lut- 
hardt;  Dr.  Angus,  Dr.  Beyndds, 
Dr.  Gloag,  Dr.  Bruce,  and  Dr. 
Lindsay  Alexander.  There  is  a 
lively  and  instructive  clerical  sym- 
posium on  religious  fellowship ;  in- 
structive for  more  reasons  thw  one. 
Mr.  Hammond's  paper  confirms  an 
opinion  we  have  long  had  that  the 
greatest  barrier  to  the  unity  of  evan- 
gelical Christendom  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    It  is  deplorable  to  see  sui^ 
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narrownesB  in  so  good  and  able  a 
man.  The  obaptera  on  Biblical  Ez- 
position  are  admirable.  Professor 
A.  B.  Brace's  essays  on  the  Parables 
of  our  Lord  "will  form,  when  com- 
pleted, one  of  the  most  valuabJe 
treatises  in  our  language.  Very 
good,  also,  are  the  sections  on 
Zeohariah's  visions,  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Paul's  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  and  the  duration  of  future 
punishment  May  we  suggest  to 
the  editor  that  he  might  with  ad- 
vantage reduce  the  number  of 
sermonio  outlmes  by  fully  one  half. 
This  department  is  overdone,  and 
such  a  reduction  as  we  have  sug- 
gested would  commend  the  Quarterly 
to  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
readers. 

Thomas  Chalmbbs.  A  Biographical 
Study.  By  James  Dodda  £din- 
buigh:  William  Oliphant  &  Co. 
1879. 

Although  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  on  the  title-page,  this 
volume  is  a  reprint,  and  not  a  work 
issued  for  the  first  time.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  see  this  proof  of 
its  success.  It  is  a  vigorous,  lively, 
and  eloquent  book,  not,  perhaps, 
always  so  discriminate  in  its  judg- 
ment as  it  might  be,  but  full  of 
high  and  generous  enthusiasm.  For 
a  detailed  view  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  we  must  still  have  re- 
course to  the  classic  volumes  of  Dr. 
Hanna,  but  for  those  innumerable 
readers  who  have  not  the  time  to 
go  through  so  lai^e  and  exhaustive 
a  work,  Mr.  Dodds'  study  may  be 
confidently  commended.  He  gives 
us  a  very  fair  view  of  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  statesman  and  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orator  that  Scotland 
has  ever  known.  His  occasional 
hero-worship  is  a  fault  that  few  will 
condemn.  In  the  presence  of  a  man 
like  Chalmers,  few  of  us  could  have 


kept  clear  of  it.    We  are,  however, 
sorry  to  read  on  p.  113  that  Robert 
Hall's    remark  to  the   effect  that 
Chalmers  moved  on  hinges,  not  on 
wheels,  betrayed  an  under-current  of 
jealousy.     A  more   egregious  mis- 
take Mr.    Dodds  could   not   have 
committed.      Hall's  remark  wss  a 
reply  in  private  conversation  to  an 
opinion   expressed  by  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister.     Mr.  Dodds 
acknowledges  that  the  estimate  it 
gave  of   Chalmers  was   true,  and 
that,  so  far  as  it  was  true,  Chalmeis 
was  superior  to  Hall!     Of  the  re- 
lative merits  of   these    illustrious 
men  we  need  not  speak;  but  to 
charge  Hall  with  jealousy  for  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just,  uttered  under  the 
circumstances  we  have  named,  is 
certainly  absurd.    Those  who  kiiew 
Hall  well,  assiure  us  that  he  was  inr 
capable  of  such  a  feeling,  especially 
towards  one  whom  he  so  profoundly 
revered  as  Dr.  Chalmers. 


The  Fathebhood  of  Gon.  By 
Eobert  Mitchell,  Pastor  of  the 
E.  U.  Church,  Manchester.  Lon- 
don: Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co. 
1879. 
This  work  is  one  of  the  ''Evan* 
gelical  Union  Doctrinal  Series,"  and 
its  theological  standpoint  is,  there- 
fore, somewhat  different  from  our 
own.  The  members  of  t|ie  church 
of  which  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Glasgow, 
is  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
minister,  have  adopted  articles  <^ 
belief  in  reference  to  the  atonement 
of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  which  we  are  unable  to  en- 
dorse, and  in  this  essay  on  so  vital 
a  theme  as  the  Divine  fatheriiood, 
we  come  across  statements  which  do 
not  entirely  accord  with  our  views 
of  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  But 
the  work  is  written  in  an  excellent 
spirit,  with   great   thonghtfohMSS, 
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Tnth  an  entire  absence  of  dogoaatism 
and  bigotry,  and  in  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful style.  Very  much  of  it  we  most 
cordially  endorse.  Its  defence  of 
the  personality  of  God  in  opposition 
to  the  creed  of  agnostic;^  and  ma- 
terialists is  powerfully  reasoned,  and 
the  practical  bearings  of  the  great 
fact,  so  firmly  established  and  so 
beautifully  illustrated,  are  ably 
pointed  out.  After  all,  how  near  to 
one  another  are  all  evangelical 
Christians.  The  points  in  which 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell  are 
surely  greater  and  more  momentous 
by  far  than  those  in  which  we  differ 
from  him. 


Messrs.  Cassbll,  Pbttsr,  <&  Galpin. 

Happy  Days,  the  LUUe  Folks 
Annual  for  1880,  is  a  prodigy  of 
cheapness,  full  of  entertainment, 
and  richly  illustrated,  for  sixpence. 
The  Quiver  volume  for  1879  is  the 
ideal  of  a  family  magazine.  The 
first  part  of  the  Quiver,  published 
under  new  arraugement  as  a 
monthly,  has  also  reached  us.  It 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
are  glad  to  find  several  ministers  of 
our  own  denominatiun  amongst  its 
contributors. 

Mbssbb.  Oliphakt  &  Co.,  of 
Edinburgh, 

.Have  sent  us  The  Young  Cabpex- 
TEBS  OF  Fbkibeko  :  a  Story  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  translated  from 
the  German,  which  is  sure  to  in- 
gratiate intelligent  young  people, 
not  ouly  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to 
historical  occurrences,  but  because  of 
the  deep  interest  of  the  narrative. 
— ^The  Sieob  of  Vienna,  also  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  is  particu- 
larly valuable  at  the  present  time, 
both  lor  its  faithful  representation 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  when  it  was 
at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and 
for  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the 


Austrian  resistance  of  the  Moslems 
in  the  sixteenth  century. — ^Adven- 
tures IN  Western  Africa,  by  Rev. 
H.  S.  Yates ;  Phil's  Companion,  an 
Irish  Story,  by  Mr.  Richardson; 
SuNMTSiDB  School,  by  Lettice  Lee ; 
John  Smith  and  other  stories,  by 
Gerald ioe  Butt,  are  the  recent  ad- 
ditions to  Messrs.  Oliphant's  cata- 
logue. We  advise  all  who  are  in 
search  of  treasures  for  the  juvenile 
library  to  write  for  Messrs.  Oliphant's 
catalogue.  Their  works  are  always 
well  charged  with  moral  teaching 
and  savoured  with  Gospel  truth. 

Morninq  Stabs  :  or  Names  of  Christ 
for  His  Little  Ones.  By  Frances 
R.  Haveigal.  London :  Nisbet 
k  Co.    Price  Ninepence. 

This  is  the  late  Miss  Havergal'a 
legacy  for  Christian  children.  It 
contains  thirty -one  excellent  ad- 
dresses on  as  many  names  of  the 
Saviour.  It  is  an  interestiDg  and 
novel  feature  of  the  work  that  the 
chapters  of  Scripture  referred  to 
are  given,  but  the  verses  are  left 
vacant  to  be  supplied  by  the  youth- 
ful reader's  pen. 

The  Inca's  Treasure.  By  Jessie 
Young.  London :  Marlborough 
&  Co.,  51,  Old  BaUey. 
A  STORT  adapted  from  the  German 
of  Franz  Hoffmanu,  in  which  the 
characters  are  emigrants  to  Peru — 
some  of  whom,  under  the  infatoa- 
tion  of  oovetousness,  come  to  the 
commission* of  a  great  crime  and  a 
miserable  end.  The  recital  is  well 
managed,  and  has  fibre  sufficient  for 
a  much  more  lengthened  narration. 

The  Herald  or  Merct  :  a  Monthly 
Messenger  for  Humble  Homes. 
London  :  Morgan  <b  Scott,  Pater- 
noster Buildmgs.  '  Price  One 
ShiUing. 

This  is  the  yearly  Tolnme  of  an  un- 
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pretendinf^  periodical  originated  by 
the  late  Dancan  Matheson.  It  is 
full  of  plain  Gospel  teaching,  and 
excellent  for  cottage  distribution. 

OxtbOwk  Magazine,  from  the  same 
publishers,  is  a  monthly  magazine 
for  children,  issued  by  the  Children's 
Special  Service  Mission. 


Thb  Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther. 
By  Henry  Mayhew.  London : 
Gall  &  Inglis,  25,  Paternoster 
Square. 

A  DRAMATIZED  mcmoir  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  historic  truth  is  ingeni- 
ously mingled  with  incidents  which 
may  have  ocouired,  but  very  prob- 
ably did  not.  The  book  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  captivating,  though 


we  can  hardly  give  our  oonn&t  to 
such  a  treatment  of  the  lives  of  the 
gpreat.  ^^^ 

John  Pbaroe,  the  Colportbub. 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row. 
We  have  read  this  story  with  a 
great  deal  of  gratification.  It  is 
written  with  an  admirable  purpose, 
and  in  an  effective  style.  It  affords 
convincing  evidence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary opportunities  of  usefulness 
which  present  themselves  to  Chris- 
tian colporteurs  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  suggests  a  mode  of 
Christian  philanthropy  which  makes 
a  small  demand  upon  the  purses  of 
the  wealthy  in  comparison  with  the 
benefits  to  be  accomplished. 


NEWS   OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


NEW  CHAPELS  OPENED. 

Bowdon,  near  Manchester,  October  21. 
Peterchurch,  Herefordshire,  October  12. 
Saffron  Walden,  October  22. 
Shoreditch  Tabernacle,  November  11. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Eales,  Rev.  G.  (Leicester),  Dewsbury. 

Moirifly  Bev.  M.  (Spennymoor),  Monkweaimouth. 

Base,  Rev.  J.  (Syria),  Sunningdale. 

Scriven,  Rev.  W.  (Stalham,  Norfolk),  Brondeabury,  London. 

RECOGNITIONS. 

John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  Rev.  T.  Harley,  October  28. 
St.  Heller's,  Jersey,  Rev.  F.  Johnson,  Octol^er  27. 
Thoipe-le-Soken,  Bev.  K  H.  Hadler,  October  27. 

BESIGNATIONS. 
Brown,  Bev.  G.  A.,  Lincoln. 
Matthew,  Bev.  J.,  Wokin^ianL 
Page,  Bev.  TT.,  Cahie. 
Turner,  Bev.  J.,  Ptoson's  Hill,  Woolwich. 

DEATHa 

Cutcliffe,  Bev.  W.,  late  of  Brayford,  Devon,  October  20,  aged  73. 
Lttidels,  Rev.  J.,  of  Genoa,  Italy,  November  2,  aged  28. 
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